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FOREWORD 


This is the first issue of CANADIAN FARM ECONOMICS, the new 
bi-monthly journal of the Economics Branch, Canada Department of Agricul- 
ture. CANADIAN FARM ECONOMICS replaces two long-established 
publications of the Economics Branch—The Economic Annalist, first pub- 
lished in January 1931, and The Current Review of Agricultural Conditions 
in Canada, which began in July 1940. 


CANADIAN FARM ECONOMICS is dedicated to providing farmers, 
research and extension workers, government administrators and agro-business 
organizations with information on current economic developments in Cana- 
dian agriculture. It will bring to its readers analytical reviews of the commod- 
ity situation and outlook; reports on economic research in agriculture; notes 
on legislation and policy developments affecting farmers; a selected list of new 
publications, both Canadian and foreign, in agricultural economics; and a 
compendium of current and historical economic statistics. 

Comments and suggestions which will make CANADIAN FARM 
ECONOMICS more effective are invited. 


S. C. Hudson, 


Director-General, 
Economics Branch. 
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COMMODITY REVIEW 


GENERAL ECONOMIC SITUATION 
OUTLOOK 


The Canadian economy in 1966 continues strong 
following a year in which vigorous growth in all of 
the major sectors was realized. Prospects of continu- 
ing this growth throughout 1966 are good but some 
signs of strain are appearing. Price increases have 
revealed that there are shortages of certain resources 
such as skilled labour and capital in several areas of 
the economy. 

The Gross National Product for 1965 is estimated 
to be $51 billion, a 94 per cent increase compared 
with the previous year. Very substantial growth in 
business fixed capital purchases and high levels of 
consumer expenditure characterized the rapid expan- 
sion in the G.N.P. during 1965. Government outlays 
during the first three quarters of 1965, especially by 
provinces and municipalities, were above those of 
the same period of 1964. Employment opportunities 
were excellent during the past year with the unem- 
ployment rate down to 3.9 per cent, the lowest 
annual rate since 1956. This contributed to the 
higher levels of personal income which in turn 
helped to stimulate the rising demand for domestic 
and foreign goods and services. 

While quarter-to-quarter changes in new residen- 

tial construction were negligible, outlays for 1965 
were well above the previous year. Exports rose only 
moderately over 1964’s high levels and the adverse 
balance on current international transactions was 
less favorable. 
Industrial Production—The seasonally adjusted in- 
dex of industrial production (1949—100) stood at 
242.2 in the last month of 1965, 7.8 per cent above 
the level for December 1964 and about 34 per cent 
above the figure for the same month in 1961 when 
the current expansion first began its upward climb. 
All three major components of this index showed 
gains over the December 1964 index with mining up 
6.3 per cent and manufacturing and electric power 
and gas utilities up by 7.9 per cent and 10.5 per cent, 
respectively. 

The seasonally adjusted index for durable 
manufactures (1949100) totaled 226.5 in Decem- 
ber and non-durables stood at 203.4 up 10.6 and 5.3 
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points respectively, compared with the previous 
December. Production of motor vehicles and parts 
and gains in most of the iron and steel product 
industries contributed to the substantial advance 
made in the manufacturing of durables. The post- 
war average rates of increase were exceeded in most 
major industries. 

Employment—In January 1966, 6.7 million workers 
in the labor force were at work. There were 359,000 
unemployed, a substantial seasonal increase of 92,- 
000 from December. There was little change in 
agricultural employment from December, but the 
460,000 workers in agriculture fell below last Janu- 
ary’s total by 58,000. Thus, at the beginning of 
1966, only 7 per cent of the employed labor force 
was working in agriculture. In January 1961, to- 
wards the end of the past business recession, 10 per 
cent of the employed labor force constituted agricul- 
tural workers. The number of workers in agriculture 
has been steadily declining since 1954, a year in 
which there was a slight upsurge in farm workers. 
The peak employment of Canadians in agriculture 
occurred in 1939 when there were 1.4 million 
workers. Since 1954, workers have been leaving the 
farms to find jobs in the cities and towns at an 
average of about 25,000 per year. If present trends 
continue, there will be only half a million workers in 
agriculture by the early 1970's. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED IN AGRICULTURE, 
CANADA, 1931-1965 
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Income and  Expenditure—Seasonally adjusted 
wages, salaries and supplementary labor income was 
estimated at $2,238 million during October 1965; 12 
per cent above October 1964. Wages and salaries in 
the agriculture, fishing and trapping industries to- 
taled $20.8 million in October, slightly above the 
previous October level of $20.3. million. Indicative of 
the substantial increase in income in the non-farm, 
non-fish sector was the gain in average weekly wages 
and salaries. The industrial composite wage rose to 
$93.58 a week, a gain of $1.31 over September and 
$5.11 in the year. Farm wages showed a 7 per cent 
gain in the twelve-month period ending in August 
1965, indicating that farm wages are rising also to 
meet the competition from the non-farm sector. 

Higher incomes have spurred larger expenditures 
on consumer goods and services. Comparing Novem- 
ber 1965 with the same month in 1964, sales of 
chain stores increased by 13 per cent, department 
store sales by 12 per cent and sales by wholesalers 
were up by 16 per cent. These gains, however, 
include price increases. Retail sales in general in- 
creased to $19.3 billion during the eleven-month 
period to the end of November, up 7 per cent 
compared with the same period last year. The retail 
sales value of motor vehicles alone amounted to $3.4 
billion during this period, about 11 per cent above 
the sales value in 1964. 


Investment—Business outlays on plant and equip- 


ment were considerable in 1965. In the third quarter 
of the year, expenditure on new non-residential 
construction amounted to $1,285 million and invest- 
ment in new machinery and equipment approached 
one billion dollars. These figures represent seasonally 
adjusted gains during the first three quarters of 1965 
of 27 per cent and 13 per cent, respectively, com- 
pared with the same period in 1964. 

Prices—The consumer price index (1949—100) 
moved up to 142.1 in February 1966 which 
was 3.6 per cent above the index of one year earlier. 
All of the major components showed gains in this 
period but the 7.1 per cent increase in the food in- 
dex and 3.2 per cent in clothing contributed signifi- 
cantly to the rise. The higher level for the food 
index was due to general price increases for most 
foods, especially for fats (including butter), meats, 
fish, poultry and vegetables. 

Increased prices for animal products were 
primarily responsible for the advance in the general 
wholesale index (1935-39100) in December to 
255.5, up 0.7 per cent from the previous month and 
3.9 per cent above the December 1964 index. Year- 
to-year gains were noticeable also for non-ferrous 
metal products and chemical products. 


The December 1965 index of prices received by 
farmers (1935-39100) stood at 274.7, 30.7 
points above December 1964. Nearly all the com- 
modities in the index showed increases in prices. 
Prices paid by farmers moved up, too, but well 
below the pace set by farm prices received. The 
index of prices paid, exclusive of farm family living 
(1935-39100) was at 326.8 in August, 4.4 per 
cent above year earlier levels. 

Commodity Trade—Canadian consumers bought 
considerably more foreign-made goods in 1965. 
Imports of commodities totaled $7.8 billion for the 
first eleven months of 1965, 15 per cent more 
than in the comparable period in the previous year. 
In this period imports from the United States and 
Britain climbed by 17 per cent and 7 per cent, 
respectively, compared with 1964. Commodity ex- 
ports rose 5 per cent over the same eleven-month 
period of 1964. On the whole, Canada’s trade bal- 
ance with all countries was reduced substantially 
in 1965 from the previous year, from $739.5 mil- 
lion to $88.4 million for the January-November 
1965 period. 
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GRAINS AND FEEDS 


Marketings and Prices—Weather has played a sig- 
nificant part in grain marketing during the 1965-66 
crop year. The weather on the prairies at harvest 
time was persistently cool and wet. Consequently, 
much of the crop was tough or damp and maximum 
use of drying capacity at the terminal elevators is 
being made. Drying operations will continue until 
well after the reopening of navigation in April. 

Snowslides in the Rockies held up grain shipments 
to the Pacific Coast elevators for days, as both main 
railway lines were blocked in January. The threat of 
more slides remains, especially as the snow melts in 
the spring. 

Bitterly cold weather prevailed across the prairies 
this winter, with all-time record low temperatures 
in mid-February. In early March the worst blizzard 
in history hit the south-eastern part of Manitoba, 
with near-hurricane force winds, snowfall of up to 
two feet in a 36-hour period and below-zero temper- 
atures. These weather conditions have hampered the 
movement of urgently needed grain, to and from 
country elevators. 

The unusual marketing conditions in the move- 
ment of western grain from farms to ocean vessels 
has been the chief feature of the 1965-66 crop year 
to date. In a year when sales commitments for wheat 
are at an all-time high level (the Canadian Wheat 
Board expects to see over 600 million bushels of 
wheat and flour cleared for overseas destinations 


before the end of July), other grains and oilseeds 
using the same facilities have been moving at greater 
volume than usual. As a result the handling capacity 
of the grain collection and distribution system is 
being tested to the full. On the other hand, pressure 
on storage capacity has been much less noticeable. 
March lst stocks of wheat in visible positions are at 
their lowest level in a dozen years. 

The movement of such a huge volume of grain 
traffic calls for great care in its scheduling, and for 
the utmost co-operation of all concerned. The 
Canadian Wheat Board carries the major responsi- 
bility. The Board must ensure that adequate quanti- 
ties of the proper grades of grain are available in the 
right position at the right time. In years of smaller 
export movement this task is comparatively routine 
but not this crop year. In order to obtain the full 
co-operation of all agencies involved the Board 
convened a transportation committee last fall that 
was instrumental in maintaining a rapid flow of grain 
to the Lakehead until the outward movement there 
was halted for the winter season. When the activity 
at the Pacific Coast ports slowed down in late 
December and January a coordinating committee, 
the Pacific Grain Transportation Committee, was 
appointed. By mid-February the tempo at the coast 
elevators had picked up considerably, and car unloads 
were the highest for any single month except January 
1964. Ocean clearances from Vancouver during 
February were higher than in any other February in 
the history of the port. 

Grain prices have been moving upwards through- 
out the crop year. Mid-month asking prices, basis in 
store at the Lakehead, are shown in the following 
table for the 1965-66 crop year. 


No. 3 
No. 1 No. 2 C.W. No. 2 
Northern C.W. Six row C.W. 
Wheat Oats Barley Rye 
dollars per bushel 
ANiGustyc...0.. i 1.934 .832 1.274 oes} 
September.... 1.931 852 1.314 1 es) 
October....... 1.95 .864 1.31 1.23% 
November..... 1.95} 851 1.303 1.222 
December..... 1.953 . 861 1.312 1.262 
ANUATY. . 048 1.99 .86 1.314 1.401 
February...... 2.01% 894 1.332 1.384 


On February 4 the price of No. 1 Northern Wheat 
went over the $2.00 mark for the first time since 
January 28, 1965. At the end of February, price 
quotations for wheat, oats and barley were at the 
crop year peak, and the market looked stronger as 
each new high level was registered. 
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The Canadian Wheat Board announced the final 
payment for 1964-65 wheat deliveries on February 
25, 1966. The total amount distributed amounted to 
$200,107,082, which is the second highest final 
payment ever made by the Board. The final payment 
averaged 38.2 cents per bushel. 

On February 14 the United States Government 
notified the International Wheat Council that they 
would not file an objection to a further one-year 
extension of the 1962 International Wheat Agree- 
ment. The way was thus cleared for the current 
Agreement to be extended by Protocol and a new 
expiry date of July 31, 1967 has been established. 
Other provisions of the 1962 Agreement remain 
unchanged. 

World demand for wheat continues strong, with 
heavy buying by the U.S.S.R. and Mainland China 
under their agreements and trade with Japan and 
Europe maintaining a fast pace. The food shortage in 
India has further increased the demand for food 
cereals. Canada has supplied 125,000 tons of wheat, 
as a gift as part of the effort to help India. 

The 1965 crop harvested in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere has been smaller than in 1964, further de- 
creasing wheat supplies available for export. 

With the considerable pressure for imports of 
wheat and other grains and shortages in the Austral- 
ian and Argentine crop, prices in export markets 
have strengthened. Winter-kill in the European soft- 
wheat producing areas is reported to have been fairly 
extensive and prices can be expected to rise further. 

With a good export demand for oats and a strong 

demand for feed grains within Canada compared 
with generally lower supplies in relation to livestock 
numbers and high livestock prices, there has been a 
tendency for feed grain prices to rise above the levels 
of recent years. 
Developments in the United States—In the United 
States, the wheat program for 1966 contains those 
features first introduced in 1964, but differs in 
certain details. 

The essential features of the U.S. wheat policy for 
1966 are: a three price system, acreage restriction, 
government storage, and food for needy countries. 
The new program will operate from July 1, 1966 for 
4 years and is of particular interest for its likely 
effect on production, stocks, exports and world 
market prices. 

The national average price-support loan rate will 
be equivalent to $1.35 per bushel for all farmers who 
participate in the program. (All prices quoted in this 
paper are in Canadian dollars) Participation in- 
volves the diversion of an acreage equal to 15 per 
cent of the wheat allotment of each participant’s 
farm. The national allotment represents 47.8 million 


acres, plus 4 million acres for small farms. Each 
farm has a domestic marketing allocation based on 
45 per cent of the “projected yield” for that farm. 
For this allocation the farmer receives domestic 
marketing certificates equal to the difference between 
the $1.35 and parity as at July 1966. (In November 
1965 parity equalled $2.76). The extra $1.41 or so 
will include 81 cents to be paid by the millers and 
the remainder will be a Government subsidy. 

Wheat not covered by domestic marketing certifi- 
cates will sell at market prices or at the Commodity 
Credit Corporation support price of $1.35. For 
export wheat there will be a variable export certifi- 
cate adjusted daily to an amount necessary to make 
U.S. wheat available at prices comparable to world 
market prices. If world prices are higher than U.S. 
prices (that is $1.35 at farm) exporters will pay a 
tax; if below, exporters will receive an export sub- 
sidy. Receipts and subsidies will be pooled and any 
net receipts apportioned pro rata at the end of the 
marketing year to the farmers. 

At current world price levels, net receipts from the 
pool seem unlikely to provide any distribution to 
farmers. Nevertheless, guaranteed returns from sales 
in the domestic market will be higher and on balance 
producers are expected to receive an average be- 
tween $1.97 and $1.99 per bushel compared with 
$1.83 in 1965, $1.87 in 1964 and $2.16 in 1963. 

The provision of unlimited government storage is 
an important aspect of this program but decreased 
acreage, larger exports both on a commercial basis 
and as a food aid and increased feeding of wheat to 
livestock at the lower support price level have 
reduced stocks considerably. In the last few years 
about 70 per cent of U.S. wheat exports were on a 
concessional basis and by the 1964-65 season had 
reached a peak of 500 million bushels a year. The 
new mechanism for price support with marketing 
certificates and a low loan rate first introduced in 
1964 relieves the government of much of the cost of 
this part of the wheat program, so that over-all, 
there is a budgetary saving while returns to farmers 
are maintained. 

In his message on “Food for Freedom” on Febru- 
ary 10,1966, President Johnson explained the way in 
which he proposed to develop and expand the U.S. 
food aid program which grew originally out of the 
need to dispose of the large surplus accumulation. In 
addition to expanding food shipments to needy 
countries, the surplus concept is to be eliminated and 
U.S. agricultural production geared to producing for 
these needs as well as domestic requirements, com- 
mercial exports and adequate reserves. 

In line with these announcements, adjustments 
have been made to the wheat program. As originally 


planned, participating farmers could direct more 
than the minimum acreage of 15 per cent and receive 
special payments (as payment is received on the 15 
per cent which simply qualifies the farmer for price 
support and marketing certificates). When signing 
up for the program (farmers have until April 1 for 
main wheat area and April 15 for spring wheat area) 
encouragement is now being given to plant up to the 
limit of acreage allotments and not to divert beyond 
the required minimum. As farmers often sow more 
land than they market under the programs for winter 
wheat and as spring wheat seeding time is not yet 
over, up to 2 million acres more wheat than origi- 
nally planned could be harvested within the price 
support program in 1966. 

Another significant development is the phasing out 
of the foreign aid sales for local currency as permit- 
ted under Title I of P.L. 480. Under this scheme a 
foreign country received wheat but instead of paying 
U.S. dollars, paid its own currency into special 
accounts which were then used for development 
projects in that country or to meet U.S. commit- 
ments such as Embassy costs. The bulk of conces- 
sional wheat moved under this scheme, but the 
recently introduced Title IV with a system of long 
term loans is now to form the main basis of payment. 
The loans will be up to 40 years, the interest rates 
low, and no repayments for as long as 10 years. Thus 
while requiring the foreign country to think seriously 
about earning more foreign exchange the repayment 
terms are not onerous. 

This new program is designed to provide supply 
management features through which U.S. farmers 
can receive adequate income from wheat. The gov- 
ernment should also be able to avoid the encum- 
brance of larger carry-over stocks and at the same 
time improve the competitive position of the United 
States in commercial export markets without the use 
of large export subsidies. The ability to adjust 
acreage allotments each year could enable supplies 
to be kept in line with commercial and food aid 
needs. The effects on world prices will have to await 
the detailed operation of the export pricing system 
and the export supplies coming forth from other 
wheat producing countries. 

G. A. Hiscocks and J. W. Channon 


LIVESTOCK 

Hogs 

Gradings—Hog gradings in Canada, in 1965 totaled 
7.1 million head, down 2.8 per cent from gradings in 
1964. Gradings for January and February 1966, 
averaged 125.0 thousand head per week, down 16 
per cent from weekly gradings of 148.3 thousand 
during the same period of last year. For the first 
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Figure 1 


eight weeks of this year, gradings in Western Canada 
were down 26 per cent and in Eastern Canada down 
9 per cent. In Eastern Canada, hog marketings 
during this period accounted for 63 per cent of the 
Canada total, compared with 58 per cent during the 
corresponding period in 1965. This reflects the sharp 
reduction in hog slaughter in the Prairies that began 
in late 1965. 

External Trade—Exports of pork to the U.S. from 
Canada during 1965 totaled 49.4 million pounds 
compared with 45.9 million in 1964. Imports of 
pork during January are estimated at 1.1 million 
pounds, compared with 2.2 million in January 1965. 
Exports also declined from 4.8 million pounds in 
January 1965 to 4.1 million in January of this year. 
Prices—Grade A hog carcasses at Toronto averaged 
$33.40 per hundredweight for 1965, up $6.10 from 
1964 and the highest annual average price on record. 
In both Canada and the United States, hog prices 
increased sharply during May and again in Novem- 
ber (Figure 1). The major reason for the sharp 
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advance in May was the 8 per cent cut in pork 
production in the U.S. during the early part of 1965. 
After mid-October production ran 20 per cent under 
the year before with the result that U.S. hog prices 
increased again in November. Hog prices in both 
countries reached weekly highs during December 
1965. 

Prices of hogs continued strong into 1966. 
Grade A hog carcasses for the month of January 
averaged $42.73 at Toronto, and $39.07 at Calgary. 
During the month of February prices for Grade A 
hogs continued to edge upward and averaged $43.19 
per hundredweight at Toronto and $39.94 at: Cal- 
gary. At Chicago, prices of choice barrows and gilts 
during January and to mid-February remained firm, 
averaging slightly over U.S. $29.00. By the first 
week of March prices of choice barrows and gilts at 
Chicago had dropped about $1.00 per hundred- 
weight. 

Hogs on Farms—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports that on December 1, 1965 there were 5.1 


million hogs on farms in Canada, a reduction of 8 
per cent from the numbers at the same time a year 
ago. Numbers in Eastern and Western Canada de- 
clined 2 and 16 per cent respectively, from year 
earlier totals. All provinces except Prince Edward 
Island and British Columbia showed decreases. 

In the United States the January 1 livestock 

inventory released by the U.S.D.A. reports that hogs 
on farms totaled 51.2 million head, down 4 per cent 
from a year ago. In the Corn Belt States, January 1 
numbers were down 5 per cent from a year earlier. 
This reduction was partially offset by a 2 per 
cent increase in the Southern States. 
Outlook in the United States—According to the 
U.S.D.A., the number of hogs on farms at December 
1 weighing 120-179 pounds, which likely will be 
marketed by the end of March, were down more 
than 11 per cent. Hogs that will be providing the 
bulk of the spring slaughter supplies, that is, the 
group weighing 60-119 pounds, were down 8 per 
cent while those weighing less than 60 pounds, which 
will be marketed in early summer, were down less 
than 4 per cent. Slaughter could be down even more 
than is indicated as producers continue to retain gilts 
for expansion. Hog producers in the United States 
reported on December 1 that they intend to have 6 
per cent more sows farrow during the December 
1965 to May 1966 period than in the year earlier 
period. If these intentions are realized, under the 
assumption that the number of pigs saved per litter 
follows past trends, an increase of 7 per cent is likely 
in the 1966 spring pig crop. This would be a smaller 
pig crop than in the spring of 1963 and 1964. 

Based on the June-November 1965 pig crop, 
which was down 5 per cent, hog slaughter in the US. 
will continue at a reduced level until mid-1966. It is 
significant that November was the only month of the 
June-November hog survey to show an increase, 5 
per cent, in the number of sows farrowed. Thus, hog 
prices during the first half of 1966 will average well 
above year ago levels. Hog slaughter rates also are 
expected to go above year earlier levels during late 
summer and fall months in response to a 7 per cent 
increase expected in 1966 December-May pig crop. 
Prices are expected to weaken in the second half 
when the effect of the current expansion is felt. Hog 
prices could fluctuate around $25.00 on 200-220 
pound barrows and gilts at Chicago throughout the 
first three quarters and drop to about $20.00 in the 
fourth quarter. 

In view of the continued strong prices, the spring 
pig crop could increase by more than the 7 per cent 
predicted. Producers could be setting their sights a 


little higher than indicated, with the result that the 
1966 spring pig crop could increase as much as 10 
per cent or more. 

Outlook in Canada—At December 1, hog producers 
reported that they planned to farrow 566.5 thousand 
hogs in the December 1965 to May 1966 period, or 
about 10 per cent more than in the corresponding 
period last year. Western and Eastern farrowing 
plans were 9 and 11 per cent larger respectively. All 
provinces reported increases. If these intentions are 
realized, total weekly marketings for the last half of 
1966 could average 137,000 head, an increase of 7 
per cent over the last half of 1965. Average weekly 
marketings for the first and second quarters of 1966 
are estimated at 133.9 and 130.1 thousand head per 
week respectively. 

Thus, in both Canada and the U.S. reduced hog 
marketings for the first half of 1966 are in prospect 
with increased marketings in the last half. In addi- 
tion to the domestic supply and demand situation, 
hog prices in Canada will continue to reflect the 
situation in the United States. In Canada, hog prices 
in 1966 will probably average higher than in 1965S. 
Hog prices during mid-summer should trend upward 
and may even reach new record levels with fall 
prices likely to average moderately lower than year 
earlier levels. 

Briefly, the 1966 hog outlook in both Canada and 
U.S. is good. However, experience has shown that 
hog farmers seldom realize more than two highly 
favorable years in succession. 

A. M. Boswell 


Cattle 


Slaughter—Cattle slaughter in federally inspected 
plants in 1965 reached an all-time high of 2,734.5 
thousand head, 13 per cent more than in 1964. Most 
of the rise in slaughterings consisted of cows and 
heifers, this class accounting for 95 per cent of the 
increase of 312,254 in total slaughter of cattle. 
Cattle slaughter in federally inspected plants. dur- 
ing January and February 1966 averaged 52,824 
head per week, 5.5 per cent more than the weekly 
average of 50,061 head for the same period in 1965, 
but 6.5 per cent below the November and December 
average of 56,500 head per week. Although cattle 
slaughter remains relatively high for this time of 
year, marketings of the top two grades, averaged 
25,318 head per week to February 26 of this year, 
down 7 per cent from the weekly average of 27,136 
for the corresponding period last year. The propor- 
tion of good and choice cattle to total slaughter in 


this period was 48 per cent, compared with 54 per Prices—In both Canada and the United States, fed 
cent last year. During February 1966, cow slaughter cattle prices have trended upward since the late fall 
continued strong and was “34° per’ cent above the of 1965 (Figure 2). Throughout much of 1965, until 
same month ‘last year, heifer slaughter was 19 per about the last week of October, Canada remained on 
cent above but steer slaughter was down 15 per cent. 

an “export basis”. For the week of October 24, 


Exports and Imports—Beef cattle exports to the 
United States in 1965 totaled 453,819 head, 57,788 Choice steers at Toronto averaged $23.62 per hun- 


for slaughter and 396,031 for feeding, compared dredweight and U.S. $23.52 at Omaha. Since then 
with exports of 118,052 in 1964. In early 1966, choice steer prices at Toronto have increased more 
exports of slaughter and feeder cattle to the United rapidly than at Omaha with the result that Canada 
States continued strong and to February 26 totaled... approaching an import situation in February. 
42,609 head compared with 10,120 during the same 3 

A RT OLS FOIE OT ad oer For the week of February 12 choice steers at Toronto 
P es P E averaged $28.50, compared to U.S. $26.82 per 


cattle from the United States in 1965 whereas to ; ; 

February 26 of this year, 487 head were imported. hundredweight at Omaha. At Calgary prices for 
For the month of January 1966, exports of beef and choice steers also increased, from $21.00 per hun- 
veal were about 7.6 million pounds compared with dredweight for the week of October 24 to $26.30 


3.5 million for the same month last year. for the week of February 12. 


PRICE PER HUNDREDWEIGHT OF CHOICE STEERS AT 
TORONTO & OMAHA 
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Figure 2 


Feeder cattle prices remained relatively stable prices of feeder steers and choice slaughter steers 
throughout the fall of 1965 with little seasonal j, narrowing (Figure 3). They probably will get 
decline. Prices, however, increased in the first weeks ET iO le) AR EA TAD RRO. FONE FO 
of 1966. At Calgary good feeder steers averaged : é Re 
$25.80 for the week of February 19, and at Omaha 
U.S. $24.75 per hundredweight. The gap between upward. 


since feeder prices likely will continue to move 


PRICE PER HUNDREDWEIGHT OF CHOICE STEERS & 
GOOD FEEDER STEERS AT CALGARY 
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Numbers on Farms—According to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics there were 11.6 million cattle 
and calves on farms in Canada on December 1, 
down 2.2 per cent from the year earlier total. 
Numbers declined in both Eastern and Western 
Canada by 2.5 and 1.9 per cent respectively. Beef 
cow numbers increased by 1.0 per cent while dairy 
cow numbers declined 1.5 per cent. The largest 
decline in beef and dairy numbers was in yearling 
heifers, down 5 and 8 per cent respectively. The 
number of steers declined less than 1.0 per cent and 
the number of calves declined 4 per cent. The 
reduction in cattle numbers on farms December 1 
could well mark the beginning of the down-turn of 
the cattle cycle which began its rise seven years ago. 
According to the U.S.D.A. the inventory of cattle 
and calves on farms at January 1 was 106.6 million 
head, down 1.0 per cent from a year earlier. This 
decline follows seven consecutive years of increase. 
The number of steers over one year old on farms 
showed a 6 per cent increase from a year earlier and 
reflects the sharp increase in cattle imports from 
Canada and Mexico. The number of beef heifers 
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over one year old was down 2 per cent while beef 
calves numbered 2 per cent more than one year 
before. The number of beef cows on farms, at 32.6 
million head, was practically the same as the year 
before. 
Outlook—In the United States there were 5 per cent 
more cattle and calves on feed in 32 major feeding 
states on January 1, than a year ago. A breakdown 
of the cattle on feed by weight groups was as 
follows: under 500 pounds, down 4 per cent; 500- 
699 pounds, up 8 per cent; 700-899 pounds, up 12 
per cent; 900-1,099 pounds, up 1.0 per cent; and 
1,100 pounds and over, down 7 per cent. The 
number of heifers and steers on feed increased by 12 
and 2 per cent respectively from January 1, 1965. 
Marketings of fed cattle in the April-June 1966 
quarter were expected to be larger than during the 
spring quarter of 1965, probably as much as 7 to 9 
per cent above. Cattle on feed in the 700-899 pound 
weight group will account for much of the spring 
slaughter supply. Fed cattle marketings during the 
summer and fall are expected to average close to 
year earlier levels. Factors which will affect the total 


beef supply during the months ahead are: number of 
beef heifers held for breeding, the placement of 
cattle on feed, non-fed beef supply and weights at 
which fed cattle will be marketed. Cow slaughter is 
expected to decline in the months ahead. The in- 
crease in number of heifers on feed is expected to 
limit beef output whereas an increased weight of fed 
cattle could exert pressure on prices. With a smaller 
slaughtering of cow beef, production and consump- 
tion could very well be down in the last half of 1966. 

Fed cattle prices in the U.S. are expected to 
average slightly higher this year than in 1965, with 
choice steers at Omaha ranging from U.S. $26.00 to 
U.S. $27.00. Prices may weaken some during the 
spring when fed cattle marketings are expected to 
increase. Summer prices should move higher but this 
will depend to a large extent on the non-fed beef 
supply and winter and spring placements on feed. 
The latest information according to the U.S.D.A. 
Crop Reporting Board indicates a 13 per cent 
increase in the number of stockers and feeders 
shipped into eight North Central States during Janu- 
ary 1966 compared to the same month a year ago. 

In Canada fed cattle marketings in 1966 may 
be below those in 1965. Feeder cattle exports to the 
United States increased sharply in 1965 with exports 
including an unusually high proportion of feeder 
heifers. Placements of feeder cattle in Eastern 
Canada during January and February 1966 were 
lower than in the same period last year while in the 
West some increase was indicated. Forage supplies 
in Eastern Canada are down whereas in the West 
large supplies of feed grains are available. For 
January and February, marketings of choice and 
good grades were down 12 per cent in the East, 3 
per cent in the West, and 7 per cent for Canada. 

Cattle prices in North America throughout much 
of 1965 were such that Canada remained on an 
“export basis”, with choice steers at Toronto averag- 
ing $25.20 per hundredweight and at Omaha U.S. 
$25.00. Exports of beef and veal to the United States 
in 1965 increased sharply from 26.8 million pounds 
in 1964 to 69.4 million in 1965, with a sharp 
increase in boneless beef from an increased volume 
of boning cows in Canada. The price situation in 
early 1966 reflects the supply and demand for fed 
cattle. In 1966 fed cattle prices will continue to be 
tied closely to those in the United States but the 
relationship may be somewhat reversed with 
the result that Canada may import fed cattle 
sporadically. 

_ Unlike past periods of downward adjustment in 
the cattle inventory cycle, prices have remained 
strong and are expected to continue at high levels in 
Canada in 1966. Some of the strengthening factors 
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which are currently affecting the price of fed cattle 
are: less pork produced, less non-fed beef produced, 
and increased consumer demand. The extent to 
which cows and heifers are held back for herd 
replacements also influences price levels. In Canada, 
cow slaughter in federally inspected plants increased 
from 595 thousand head in 1963 to 639 thousand in 
1964 and 842 thousand head in 1965. In the United 
States cow slaughter under federal inspection in- 
creased substantially from 4.2 million head in 1963 
to 5.3 million in 1964 and 6.6. million head in 1965. 
One of the important factors in deciding whether 
beef cows are kept on farms is the price of feeder 
calves. Feeder calf prices were relatively low 
throughout much of 1964 and 1965 but in February 
showed a marked increase. Thus, there is likely to 
be a considerable drop in cow and heifer slaughter in 
the next two years. The result should be favorable 
cattle prices on the North American continent in 
1966 and 1967. 

A. M. Boswell 


FARM CASH INCOME IN THE 
DAIRY SECTOR 


Jurisdiction—The Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments share the responsibility for legislation respect- 
ing the dairy industry. The provinces have exclusive 
jurisdiction over the fluid milk trade which is 
confined, with few exceptions, to provincial territory. 
This provincial authority is derived from the British 
North America Act of 1867. 

Provincial fluid milk legislation varies, but com- 
mon features are: (1) licensing and inspection of 
processing facilities, (2) regulation of the fluid milk 
trade by quality standards, and (3) supervision of 
marketing quotas and powers to administer producer 
and wholesale prices and, in some instances, retail 
prices. It is this power to determine the returns to 
producers for fluid milk which sets this segment of 
the dairy industry apart from the manufacturing milk 
sector. 

The Federal Government has jurisdiction over the 
market for manufactured dairy products to the ex- 
tent that products move interprovincially and into 
export markets. The Canada Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Food and Drug Directorate of the 
Canada Department of Health and Welfare enforce 
standards for grading, composition and packaging. 
Inspection and licensing of manufacturing establish- 
ments are handled by provincial authorities and the 
Federal Government registers those factories which 
comply with provincial requirements. 

Fluid Milk Sales and Income—Provincial authorities 
are able to set producers’ prices for “fluid milk” at 
levels considerably above those obtainable for 
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manufacturing milk. This is accomplished by price 
administration and marketing control. The mech- 
anism by which the supply is controlled is complex, 
but usually involves the registration of fluid produc- 
ers and the establishment of a marketing quota for 
each individual producer in a given milkshed. Any 
milk which is marketed by “fluid producers” in 
excess of fluid requirements is diverted into the 
market for manufacturing milk. 

The income of producers who ship to a fluid milk 
market is largely determined by the quantity shipped 
and by the administered prices for fluid milk. A 
smaller part of total returns is derived from excess 
milk which is taken at much lower prices by 
manufacturing plants. In 1963, a typical year, fluid 
milk producers were estimated to have realized $263 
million or 51 per cent of the total farm cash income 
from the sale of milk and cream. It is noteworthy that 
fluid milk producers realized half of the Canadian 
farm cash income from dairying from about 39 per 
cent of total Canadian farm sales of milk. This was 
because of the higher average unit value of fluid milk 
but more important is the fact that this substantial 
part of the income was shared by approximately 12 
per cent of the farmers who kept herds for milking 
purposes (Table 1). 


This disparity of opportunity to participate in the 
fluid milk market has concerned provincial govern- 
ments. For example, British Columbia, following the 
report of the British Columbia Royal Commission on 
Milk, 1954-55, has administered a system of milk 
pooling since September 1956. Recently (June), the 
Government of Ontario promulgated the Milk Act 
1965 under which the Province intends to move 
towards pooling of milk for fluid and manufacturing 
use. 

These developments are likely to indicate the path 

of future changes in other provinces. If fluid milk in 
the “bottle” and manufactured products utilize one 
and the same milk, then the current qualitative price 
distinction between fluid milk and manufacturing 
milk is likely to disappear. 
Manufacturing Milk Sales and Income—About half 
of the farm cash income from the sale of milk and 
cream is earned by about 88 per cent of farms with 
dairy cows who, as a group, sell 61 per cent of the 
milk. The average sales by manufacturing milk farms 
are considerably lower than for fluid farms, ap- 
proximately 40,000 pounds compared with about 
183,000 pounds for fluid milk farms. It is the 
manufacturing milk producers who are the principal 
recipients of federal dairy price support. 


TABLE 1—ESTIMATED SOURCES OF FARM SALES OF MILK, CANADA, 1963 


Shippers Farmers Volume of Sales Cash Income 

numbers percent billion lb. percent million dollars per cent 
Trial (Wiens noseogodad sekecno n4ood Syn odes Gsgouad 35,000 12 6.4 39 263 51 
ITE SUTTIE econoocousulcc obo0 GodnOUco Ho CocODo dhicuC 70 ,000 25 ent 31 147 29 
OPTI io Ben OOo OOOO EO FPG. OOo OC DOO REKC 178,000 63 4.9 30 100 20 
TOtale. ek Th Sat h Ctele tee cotieems aestereletens 283 , 000 100 16.4 100 510 100 


Sources of data: 


(1) Shippers:—Total number in 1963 estimated by reducing the 1961 total of 309,000 by 13,000 per year for two 
years, i.e. 26,000. (13,000 was the trend between 1956 and 1961). 
—Fluid shippers: Estimates from provincial Ministers’ of Agriculture reports and C.D.A. estimates. 
—Manufacturing shippers: based on 1962-63 listing of eligible manufacturing milk shippers by the 


Agricultural Stabilization Board (A.S.B.) 


(2) Farm Sales: Total is from D.B.S.; manufacturing is from A.S.B. records; fluid is D.B.S. plus estimate of fluid 


surplus; cream is balance. 


(3) Farm Cash Income: Total is from fluid sales plus estimate of fluid surplus; manufacturing is estimated for whole 
milk used in butter less fluid surplus plus D.B.S. estimate of cheese and concentrated milk; cream is balance. 


Federal Dairy Support Program—The dairy support 
program is administered under the authority of the 
Agricultural Stabilization Act of 1958 which re- 
placed the Agricultural Prices Support Act of 1944 
and created the Agricultural Stabilization Board 
(A.S.B.) as the agency to administer the provisions 
of the Act. The stated purpose of the Act is to 
stabilize prices of agricultural commodities in order 
to assist producers in realizing fair returns for their 
labor and investment and to maintain a fair relation- 
ship between prices received by farmers and the 
costs of goods and services that they buy. 
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Under the Agricultural Stabilization Act (1958), 
the Government guaranteed price support for nine 
mandatory products, including creamery butter and 
cheddar cheese, at levels of not less than 80 per cent 
of the base price of these mandatory products. The 
base price is defined as the average of the most recent 
ten years. 

Basically, the federal price support program for 
dairy products established a floor price for butterfat 
through an “offer-to-purchase” program for creamery 
butter and cheddar cheese, which was supplemented 
by payments on milk and/or butterfat and also 


export aid. The offer-to-purchase program for butter 
and cheese was a continuing feature of the dairy 
programs in effect between 1958 and 1965. How- 
ever, changes were made in supplementary programs. 
Between May 1959 and April 1963 the Agricultural 
Stabilization Board made a fixed payment of 25 
cents a hundredweight for manufacturing milk. In 
the subsequent two years this payment was limited to 
milk used in cheddar cheese but raised to 30 cents a 
hundredweight. 

The dairy program covering the 1965-66 dairy 
year included the 12-month period ending March 31, 
1966. In contrast with previous years, this program 
incorporated a deficiency payment which assured 
producers of manufactured milk a national average 
price of $3.30 a hundredweight for that portion of 
their sales which was used domestically. The cost of 
export aid for the year will be deducted from the 
deficiency payment fund before distribution to 
farmers. 

The 1965-66 program, as indicated, included an 
offer-to-purchase for creamery butter and cheddar 
cheese. The price support for cheddar cheese which 
had been 32.5 cents a pound in 1963-64 was 
increased to 35 cents for 1965-66. Butter price 
support was accomplished through a combination of 
the offer-to-purchase program with a fixed payment 
on butterfat. The Agricultural Stabilization Board 
purchased and sold creamery butter at 55 cents a 
pound (since Jan. 7, 1966, the selling price was 
raised to 57 cents a pound). Added to this was a 
fixed payment to producers (equivalent to 9 cents 
per pound of butter) which brought the support level 
for butterfat used in creamery butter to the equiva- 
lent of 64 cents per pound of butter (since Jan. 7, 
1966 to 66 cents per pound of butter). 

The 1965-66 program incorporated a supplemen- 

tary payment, which was authorized under a separate 
statute (Appropriation Act of 1965, No. 6, July 21, 
1965). This payment was graduated according to 
deliveries during the preceding marketing year, pay- 
able during the 1965-66 dairy year, and averaging 
about 20 cents a hundredweight. 
Amount of Federal Support Payments in Relation to 
Farm Cash Income—Government assistance to the 
dairy industry becomes part of the total return which 
producers receive from dairying. However, there is 
not one single method which can be relied upon to 
demonstrate exactly the proportion of farm cash 
income which is derived from government transfer 
payments. There are a number of reasons for this. 
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First, the methods of price support have changed 
over the years. Some of the aid given to the industry 
was a part of the producer’s price; some was in the 
form of fixed payments on milk or other dairy 
products; and a considerable portion of the aid was 
granted indirectly through the purchase and storage 
program of the government. Thus, it is difficult to 
estimate what farm cash income from dairying would 
have been without government aid, and likewise, the 
proportion generated by government funds. The only 
possible comparison which can be made at the 
present time is that between farm cash income and 
total government expenditures for the dairy price 
support programs. 

The most readily available source of information 
on the annual expenditures by the Government on 
the dairy support program are the reports of the 
Agricultural Stabilization Board. These reports ac- 
count in detail for the net cost of the annual 
Operations of the various programs but do not 
include interest on capital, nor the relatively smaller 
costs of the Agricultural Products Board. Also, it 
would be quite unrealistic to relate the net operating 
cost for any one year to the farm cash income of that 
year. The reason for this is that the A.S.B. has 
acquired stocks of butter over a number of years 
which were sold in later years. The resulting net loss 
of this operation was part of the net loss shown for 
the years in which the stocks were sold and not the 
years in which the butter was purchased for price 
support. Further limitations to a comparison of price 
support measures and farm cash income lie in the 
fact that it is difficult to evaluate the monetary value 
of such things as import restrictions, research, credit, 
and the many production and marketing services 
which also assist the dairy industry. However, since 
no significant change occurred in these areas in 
recent years, the most important single factor which 
influenced the returns to dairy farmers was the dairy 
price support program. 

In the early fifties, the annual net costs of the 
price support operations averaged less than one 
million dollars, but rose to over four and a half 
million dollars between 1955 and 1957. In May 
1958, the Government raised the butter support 
price from 58 to 64 cents a pound and the average 
support expenditure increased to almost fifteen mil- 
lion dollars, annually, between 1958 and 1961. In 
the years which followed, the butter subsidy was 
introduced and the Government disposed of butter 
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stocks and the annual average cost rose to about 
seventy-seven million dollars (Table 2). 


TABLE 2—FARM CASH INCOME FROM DAIRYING AND 
NET COST OF THE FEDERAL PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM 
WITH RESPECT TO THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 


aa PL ST APL EIS TE RE EL ED 


Farm Cash Income From 


Dairying 
% bey Cost 
F anu- of Price 
Hels By, facturing Support 
milk Program? 
calendar years fiscal years 
thousand dollars 
AOSO neha see 342,965 165,525 177,440 1,566 
TOOT ee cit 387,899 180,016 207,883 4 
LO5Qsseiae 381,485 182,366 199,119 147 
OOS ey exo nh bes 398,883 192,084 206,799 712 
O64 re 410,922 198,065 212,857 w5l2 
1955 weet ee 423,375 207,453° 215,922 5,303 
TISOSae he ee 432,536 218,394 214,142 4,711 
TOD 7th, 448,736 218,343 230,393 3,871 
1958 479,674 223,103 256,571 8,023 
1959G eee 490,037 223,082 266,955 21,471 
TOGO nate < ates 486,529 223,696 262,833 14,152 
TOGWS eee 495,852 220,727 275,125 15,629 
1962 499,576 221,289 278,287 59,703 
1963.5. eee 509,812 224,295 285,517 117,208 
19645: £3 22 See 530,983 234,492 296,491 53,960 
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@ Net operating cost of the Agricultural Stabilization 
Board plus Cheese Quality Premiums, but not including costs 
under the Agricultural Products Board. 


Perhaps the most practical approach would be to 
relate total cumulative expenditure during the years 
1958 to 1964 to the total cumulative farm cash 
income from manufacturing milk during this period 
(see table below). 

A simple calculation reveals that government pay- 
ments to the dairy industry averaged about one-fifth 
of the total farm cash income earned by manufactur- 
ing milk producers during the seven years, 1958 to 
1964. 

The extent of this support to producers of 
manufacturing milk can be set in further perspective 
if it is compared with the probable net income from 


dairying. Studies of farm income suggest that on 
dairy farms the net farm income amounts to about 
one-third of the gross income. 

Changes in the Structure of the Dairy Industry—A 
criticism which is often levelled against farm support 
programs in general and dairy support programs in 
particular, is that they perpetuate inefficiencies in 
production. The dairy industry today is undergoing 
very rapid adjustments and the aggregate data pre- 
sented do not show these developments. The census 
of agriculture to be taken in 1966 is likely to disclose 
a very substantial decrease in the number of farm 
holdings with milk cows. At the present we can only 
compare the previous two census years 1951 and 
1961 and note that dairy farms declined by 32 per 
cent to 309 thousand in 1961. Since the number of 
cows remained nearly unchanged at about 2.9 mil- 
lion head, the average size of herd rose from 6.5 
cows in 1951 to 9.7 cows a farm in 1961. In 
addition, milk production per cow rose from 5,150 
pounds a year in 1951 to 6,360 pounds in 1961. The 
increase in herd size and the gain in output per cow 
has enabled dairy farms on the average to double 
milk production (from 33,475 pounds in 1951 to 
71,900 pounds in 1961) per farm. This vigorous 
consolidation of herds into larger units will likely 
have continued. Increasing specialization and the 
change to larger and fewer herds often means better 
managed herds yielding more milk per cow and has 
resulted, no doubt, in greater returns to farmers in 
this category. 

Other Earnings Associated With the Dairy Herd—A 
factor which is sometimes overlooked is that 
the dairy herd is making a substantial contribu- 
tion to the supply of beef. The “canner and cutter” 
grades of slaughter animals in Ontario and Quebec 
are largely of dairy origin, but less appreciated is the 
fact that through cross breeding with beef type bulls 
and more intensive feeding techniques, many calves 
born to dairy cows qualify for medium and top 
quality grades. About half of the cow population in 
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Total 


o 
1958 to 1964 Annual Average 


thousand dollars 
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(1) Cumulative farm cash income from manufacturing milk, D.B.S. 1958 to 


1964 (7 years) s: ..)2. asthe saaieo® Jims eee Bie ss 5 : 
(2) Estimated return to fluid producers for excess milk used in manufacturing 
(3) Farm Cash Income from Manufacturing Milk, excluding fluid surplus... 


(4) Net cost for dairy price support program (Net Cost of A.S.B. plus cheese 


quality premium, but not including costs of Agricultural Products Board) 


(5) Farm Cash Income from Manufacturing Milk without A.S.B. Payments 


(3) (4S Mins Ge CLG: wR Gkiy SRG RE EE 
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facta tg, 92 20s 1,921,779 274,539 
189,000 27,000 

1,732,779 247,540 

290,145 41,450 

Gace. aah: Me. 206,090 


1,442,634 
20.1% 


Canada are dairy animals. After allowing for the 
replacements of milk cows, the extra calves and the 
culled cows enter the beef market. During 1965 the 
culling of dairy cows resulted in a 1.4 per cent 
decline in the dairy herd to 2,796,000 head on 
December 1, 1965, with dairy heifers being down 8 
per cent. The income from the sale of beef which 
originated from dairy cows was estimated to be $250 
million or 39 per cent of the total farm cash income 
from cattle and calves in 1964. 

A third factor in the dairy farm income picture is 
the export of grade and purebred dairy cows. During 
the past five years, an average of 16,000 grade and 
22,000 purebred cattle brought an average of $12 
million annually in export markets, mainly in the 
United States, South America and Europe. 
Therefore, when attempting to assess the income 
accruing to milk producers, it is not sufficient to 
consider only that income arising from milk sales, 
including dairy price support payments. Income 
from sales of beef and breeding stock is also impor- 
tant in their total income structure. 


H. J. Mestern and D. M. McKay — 


THE 1963-65 EGG PRODUCTION 
CYCLE IN PERSPECTIVE 


From a near-record low, egg prices in Canada 
during 1965 reached the highest levels in ten years. 
The sharp rise in price reflected the change in the 
egg industry as it turned from an ample supply 
situation to a relative shortage. 

This cyclical movement of prices and production is 
generated by the interaction of price with a relatively 
stable demand for eggs and a fluctuating supply. As 
long as the price of eggs is largely determined by the 
current supply of eggs and supply is largely 
determined by the preceding price, the cyclical 
movement of prices and production will continue. 
Because demand for eggs is fairly steady throughout 
the year a small percentage change in supply can 
produce a much larger percentage change in price. 
Experience during 1960-65 indicates that a one per 
cent increase in supply is associated with about a 
four per cent decline in producer prices. However, 
there have been years of relative stability when 
production kept pace with demand so that price 
fluctuations within the year stemmed mostly from the 
seasonal characteristics of the production of eggs. In 
other years the cyclical movement of egg production 
and prices has been more marked. The most recent 
cycle, starting in 1963, was etched with unusual 
clarity. In fact, not since the 1953-55 cycle have the 
swings in production and price been so pronounced. 

In terms of the national weighted average price to 
producers for all grades the 1963-65 cycle can be 


charted from the peak price of 41.9 cents a dozen in 
September 1963. This price and the October price of 
41.3 cents were the highest recorded for this price 
series since 1956. Only a few months later, in May, 
1964, a near record low of 21.8 cents a dozen 
occurred. 

From April, 1964 there ensued a period of twelve 
consecutive months in which each monthly weighted 
average price was the lowest for that month in the 
preceding five years. Although prices did move up in 
this period, from May to September 1964, the 
movement was an entirely seasonal increase and 
provided little relief from the low level established in 
May. Weakness continued to characterize the market 
when prices started their seasonal downturn in Sep- 
tember, two months earlier than usual. In January 
1965, the weighted average price reached a seasonal 
low of 21.7 cents a dozen. 

By March 1965, the market started to gain 
strength with prices fluctuating around average levels 
at mid-year and then rising strongly in the latter 
months of the year. By October, the weighted aver- 
age price reached 45.7 cents a dozen, nearly equall- 
ing a previous high of 46.6 cents a dozen established 
in November 1956. 

Some of the stimulus to higher production which 
precipitated the 1963-65 cycle came from high 
prices in the latter months of 1963. More important 
than this, however, were the longer term price trends 
in the egg market which had created an atmosphere 
favorable to expansion. 

From 1950 to 1959 egg prices were trending 
lower each year. Seasonal and cyclical swings in 
price became progressively smaller so that by 1957 
and 1958, considerable stability in price, relative to a 
few years earlier, had been achieved. In 1959 and 
early 1960, prices moved to still lower levels and in 
January 1960 reached a record low of 17.7 cents a 
dozen. That month marked the lowest point record- 
ed for the weighted average price and the end of the 
downturn in prices which had lasted a decade. 

In 1960 and the three subsequent years a modest 
uptrend in price became noticeable. Annual fluctua- 
tions in the price level were somewhat greater than 
they had been in the late 1950’s but extreme prices 
were absent. The weighted average price in the falls 
of 1960, 1961 and 1962 was at seasonal peaks close 
to 40 cents a dozen. During the other seasons it 
ranged from 25 to 35 cents. In 1963 the uptrend of 
prices became more pronounced. Only in two 
months of that year did the weighted average price 
drop below 30 cents. In the spring and fall the price 
moved to somewhat higher levels than usual reaching 
35.8 cents a dozen in March and 41.9 cents a dozen 
in September. These high seasonal prices in late 
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1963 against the background of rising longer-term 
egg prices, spurred many producers to place an 
unusually large number of pullets during the latter 
part of 1963 and early 1964 thus setting the stage 
for overexpansion of production with sharp reduc- 
tions in price. 

The high prices reached again in late 1965 seems 
to be inducing a build-up of layer numbers. There 
were 15 per cent more egg-type pullet chicks placed 
during the latter half of 1965 compared to the same 
period in 1964. Although the number of hens and 
pullets of laying age in December 1965 was 97 per 
cent of the year-earlier level, the margin was dimin- 
ishing. Pullets in the two-to-six-month age range 
were 91 per cent of the number a year before but 
chicks under two months were over 30 per cent 
above year before numbers. 

The analysis of structural changes in the industry 
throughout the production cycle is complicated by a 
lack of suitable data. Superficially, it would appear 
that the industry, under stimulus of higher prices 
simply adds pullets to the laying flock and while 
under the stress of depressed prices merely allows 
normal cullings with reduced replacement to trim 
flock sizes. Data from sample surveys suggest that 
this is a somewhat over-simplified picture. The sam- 
ple data consists of month-to-month paired ratios of 
change in the number of layers in small flocks (fewer 
than 500 birds) and large flocks (over 500 birds) 
in Ontario. A significant flock-size factor interaction 
is indicated in these data. 

During the second half of 1963 the number of 
layers in large flocks increased by 5 per cent in July, 
8 per cent in August and 2 per cent in September. In 
the same half year the number of layers in small 
flocks increased by 19 per cent in August and 
continued to make smaller increases for the remain- 
ing four months of the year. These increases in 
numbers of layers in small flocks were sufficient to 
depress egg market prices. 

Despite depressed prices continuing throughout 
1964, seasonal additions to flocks were made during 
the year to both flock size groups. The largest per- 
centage addition to large flocks in 1964 was 5 per 
cent in July. Owners of small flocks on the other 
hand made additions to the number of layers of 10 
per cent in August, 8 per cent in November and 
lesser additions in the three other months. 

In 1965 the pattern of seasonal additions to small 
flocks was similar to that of 1964 but the size of the 
increase, in percentage terms, was less. Large pro- 
ducers in apparent anticipation of the short supply 
expected before year-end started expanding flocks in 
May and continued at a modest pace for the remain- 
der of the year. 
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The survey data have been used to calculate an 
index of the number of layers in each size of flock 
from January 1963 to December 1965 in order to 
appraise the cumulative effect of the month-to- 
month changes. The index for large flocks showed 
that the number of layers reached a peak in Novem- 
ber 1963, lagging the September peak in prices by 
two months. Thereafter the number of layers in large 
flocks trended downward throughout 1964 and the 
early part of 1965, reaching a low point in April. 
The upturn starting in May, predated by several 
months the short supply situation that developed in 
the last quarter of 1965. 

The index of small flocks traces a movement that 
appears entirely seasonal in character but does not 
show any trend or cyclical pattern of production. In 
the three years charted, the index revealed a liquida- 
tion of flock numbers starting at each year-end and 
reaching a low each July. Following July, layer num- 
bers were increased until the year-end liquidation 
started. 

The indexes for the two size groups show that by 
November of 1963 both had about 2 per cent more 
layers than in January of that year. As prices 
worsened from this date, liquidation of layers in- 
creased in large flocks. By December 1964 the 
number of layers in large flocks was 16 per cent 
below January 1963 but the number of layers in 
small flocks had increased by 9 per cent. In April 
1965, the end of the period during which the large 
flocks were being liquidated, the number of layers 
was 25 per cent below the January 1963 level. Small 
flock numbers however, were down by only 2 per 
cent in the same period. By December 1965, the 
large flocks had been rebuilt almost to their year 
earlier level. Small-size flocks were one per cent 
above their January 1963 level but several percent- 
age points below that of December 1964. 

Some tentative conclusions may be suggested. The 
number of layers in small-size flocks appears to be 
responsive to high prices but unresponsive to low 
prices. Replacement of layers in small flocks seems to 
be governed chiefly by seasonal considerations of 
the physical production cycle although there is 
some ground for suggesting that the small producer 
will initially seek to offset lower prices by expanded 
production which, in the aggregate, only worsens the 
price situation. On the other hand the number of 
layers in large flocks shows some responsiveness to 
high prices but extreme responsiveness to low prices. 
By responding to the shortage of supply expected in 
the second half of 1965 by rebuilding flocks as early 
as May, large producers were responding to an- 
ticipated price increases. 


One complication to this simplified picture of the 
price-response of egg supply is the changing relation- 
ship of the number of eggs marketed through regis- 
tered egg grading stations to total production of eggs. 
Roughly one half of the total production of eggs in 
Canada is marketed through registered egg grading 
stations. This proportion has been changing over the 
years. From 1949 to 1955 the proportion moved 
downward from 54 per cent to 44 per cent. In the 
ten years after 1955 the proportion increased from 
46 per cent to 54 per cent. 

The annual increases in the proportion of eggs 
sold through registered grading stations since 1955 
have not been stable and appear to be related to the 


production, marketings and prices were relatively 
stable, the proportion of production that passed 
through egg grading stations was also relatively 
stable. In years of increased production and lowered 
prices, the proportion passing through grading sta- 
tions increased markedly. In 1964, for example, 
production increased by 20 million dozen eggs or 
five per cent from 1963 while marketings increased 
by 25 million dozen, or 12 per cent. As registered 
egg grading stations are usually looked upon by the 
trade for supply and price information, it is possible 
that in periods of higher production, marketings 
through these channels may unduly influence egg 
prices. 


level of over-supply of eggs. During years in which L. C. Allen 
PRICES OF SELECTED FARM PRODUCTS, 1965-1966 
January February 
Unit 1965 1965 1966 1965 1966 
dollars 

CATTLE 

Choice Steers, delivered to public stockyards, 

TROGIR ks Se EAST Ie ee ee cwt. 25.20 23.50 27.74 23.60 28.72 

Good Feeder Steers—delivered to public 

stockyards, Calgaryennis soso at?. eee. cwt. 21.95 18.97 23.83 20.39 25.48 
LAMBS 

Good—delivered to public stockyards, To- 

(OUD: San oteey ak ee en ee ee cwt. 26.70 26.80 30.90 27.92 30.99 
HOGS 

Grade “A’’—delivered to public stockyards, 

SROLOMLOM. tr et ees Bs esuecs ae ey ee cwt. 33.40 27.44 42.73 28.23 43.19 

Grade ‘‘A’”—delivered to public stockyards, 

EGImMORLGI ee tes noe epee s cee eek ws ob. cwt. 28.35 22.65 39.05 23.74 40.05 
CREAMERY BUTTER 

Canada First Grade, wholesale at Montreal... Ib. 0.543 0.530 0.570 0.528 0.570 
CHEDDAR CHEESE 

Canada First Grade, Quebec White, wholesale 

at: Montreal eo i o.vs dash eee ee Ib. 0.391 0.380 0.402 0.380 0.408 
EGGS 

National Average Producer Price—for all 

TIREYe [SY at RE 2 ae ee doz. 0.314 0.217 0.320 0.221 0.340 
POTATOES 

To growers in New Brunswick.............. 165 Ibs. 5.03 5.21 3.08 4.94 3.28 


ES ASR SE I SET AIS EI I SI I PII IE LEE IEICE IE EINE ICE IED LLL ELLE SIL LILLIA LE OEE! ELLE LADEN EI EAE LIE BEPC PEEL EEE I BI 
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PRODUCTIVITY TRENDS IN CANADIAN AGRICULTURE 
1935 TO 1964 


I, F. Furniss 


This paper is a report on the trends in agricultural pro- 
ductivity in Canada during the period 1935 to 1964, includ- 
ing a comparison with United States agriculture. The trends 
in farm productivity in Canada have been measured by con- 
structing indexes of total output and total inputs. The term 
“productivity” as used in this paper is defined as the ratio of 
the index of output to the index of inputs with both indexes 
based on constant dollars. Laspeyre’s weighted aggregative 
formula was used in the construction of the indexes. 


GROWTH IN PRODUCTIVITY 


Agricultural productivity in Canada has been in- 
creasing at an estimated annual rate of 2.2 per cent 
since 1935. This is the result of an average increase 
of 1.9 per cent in the volume of output and a 
fractional decrease of 0.3 per cent a year in the 
volume of inputs. Since 1946, the rate of growth in 
productivity has increased to 2.6 per cent a year, the 
result of an annual growth in output of 1.95 per cent 
and a decline of 0.5 per cent each year in total 
inputs. In 1964, the productivity ratio is estimated at 
154 (1949=100), 103 per cent above the 1935-39 
ratio and 57 per cent higher than in 1945-49 (Table 
1). The trend in agricultural productivity has closely 
paralleled the growth and fluctuations in total output 
(Figure 1); the peaks in the productivity ratios 
occurring in the same periods as the peaks in total 
output. 


INPUT, OUTPUT AND PRODUCTIVITY TRENDS IN CANADIAN AGRICUL TURE 


TABLE 1—INDEXES OF OUTPUT AND INPUTS AND 
PRODUCTIVITY RATIOS, CANADIAN AGRICULTURE, 
1935 to 1964 (3-YEAR MOVING AVERAGES, 1949 = 100) 


Farm Production Prod- 
Period or Year Output Inputs uctivity 
1935-39 ee teeta sdt aie ee 80 105 76 
1940-4 ees eae x ede 102 95 108 
1945-49), a ee Pa tee: 100 102 98 
1950254.» ws fa, eters bho psemee 5 97 118 
NOD D=O9 wenn: Cree omer 122 95 129 
NOC Oech ce aa an ane 123 94 131 
TOO a ee oe eee ee 129 94 137 
WOOD ip cnn wice A ee A 136 95 144 
it OO 3 rate rn area tate. 145 95 152 
TOG4Ea le. Sons: See ees 147 96 154 
1960264 Ber one 136 95 144 
per cent 

Growth rates: 

OS 5i Onl O64. eine 1.9 —0.3 Zae 

1946 to 1964......... 1.95 —0.5 2.6 


a 2-year averages, 1963-64. 


The figures given in Table 1 and in Figure 1 are 
expressed as 3-year moving averages to smooth out 
the wide annual fluctuations which occur in total 
farm output from exogeneous factors (to productivi- 
ty) such as weather, plant disease and other factors. 
On an annual basis, peaks in output occurred in 
1942 and 1952. However, since 1952, the volume of 
output in that year has been surpassed by the output 
in 1956 and in all years 1962 to 1964. () 


PRODUCTIVITY ap 


on 130 ROOODOR RCS awe at 
S199 on PA ee ~“output 
f, & XN ph a 
oO 
: 110 
wi 100 
U 
a 99 
ou 

80 

70 3-YEAR MOVING AVERAGES 

0 

1936 1938 1940 1942 1944 1946 1948 1950 1952 1954 1956 1958 1960 1962 1964 
YEAR 

Figure 1 
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CHANGING COMPOSITION OF 
INPUTS 


Major changes have taken place in the input mix 
in Canadian farming since prewar and, as evidenced 
by the estimates for the years 1960 to 1964, the 
changes are continuing but at a slower rate (Table 
2). In 1935-39, labor made up 63 per cent of total 
inputs, real estate about one-fifth and capital (all 
other measurable inputs) 16 per cent. In 1960-64, 
labor comprized less than one-third of the total input 
mix, real estate was less than one-quarter and capital 
inputs represented 45 per cent of the total. 

A breakdown of the capital inputs by major 


categories provides further insight about the chang- 
ing input mix. As proportions of total inputs, since 
1935-39 machinery and equipment inputs have in- 
creased two and three-quarters times; purchased feed 
and seed inputs have tripled; fertilizer and limestone 
inputs have tripled (since 1940-44); and miscellane- 
ous (all other measurable capital inputs) have dou- 
bled. Since 1945-49, the most important increase in 
relative terms has been in fertilizer and limestone 
inputs—by three times. Over this period, machinery 
and equipment inputs have increased in relative 
importance in the total input mix by almost 70 per 
cent. 


TABLE 2—DISTRIBUTION OF INPUT GROUPS, CANADIAN AGRICULTURE, 1935 TO 1964 (1949 PRICE WEIGHTS) 


Capital (Other Inputs) 


Machinery Purchased Fertilizer 
Real and Feed and and Misc.» Total 
Period or Year Labor Estate Equipment* Seed Limestone Capital 
BAS ts Sea yin ets aio Biss 8 63 21 8 4 —e 4 16 
940-44 ee, See ones mene mes Ne, 21 10 8 1 oD 24 
1945-494 sina serdar oe ad 50 20 is: 11 1 5 30 
ODO = O4 nearness Se 43 21 19 9 2 6 36 
MIDD-DOUS, seyRe er cak. eines 36 23 21 11 2 Zi 41 
USGO) Beer. Sees Pees haat 33 24 21 12 2 8 43 
HOG Tease bette tes trad Was 32 24 22 "ez 2 8 44 
CPAs a a eens 2 ee 32 24 22 12 2 8 44 
1963 31 24 22 12 % 8 45 
HOGAN bee. ee. elt. Be 30 23 23 12 3 9 47 
HO60-64 5 eepae Peers ols eo skiety 31 24 22 12 3 8 45 


@ Includes fuel and other purchased items associated with machinery operation. 

b Electric power, livestock purchases, interest on other livestock, fruit and vegetable supplies, pesticides, livestock treat- 
ments, veterinary expenses, twine, irrigation charges and other miscellaneous purchased inputs. 

¢ 0.4 per cent. 


The decrease in the labor input in agriculture has 
been largely compensated for in the total input mix 
by increases in other inputs, although total inputs 


have decreased by about 10 per cent from 1935-39 
to 1960-64 (Table 3). The decrease in the labor 
input has been about 55 per cent in the same com- 


TABLE 3—INDEXES OF INPUTS BY MAJOR CATEGORIES, CANADIAN AGRICULTURE, 1935 TO 1964 (1949 =100) 


Capital (Other Inputs) 


Machin- 
ery and Purchased Fertilizer 
Real Equip- Feed and and Electric Total Total 
Period or Year Labor Estate ment® Livestock’ Seed Limestone Power Misc.c Capital Inputs 

OSG -SON esas ss tittas 137 112 52 102 41 34 22 61 53 106 
940-44 wdc ow gees 106 101 64 111 78 51 oo TG 72 94 
OFOR49ON, cic tis «oc tres 104 102 88 106 118 56 71 100 98 102 
NOB 0H D4 F iva-w/oaranatarans eects 85 105 122 118 95 106 189 103 We 97 
HOHG<59)). Gana. . Aan 69 111 130 139 117 116 323 105 125 95 
TOGO eR st vo csrstoucte Stoo nclei's 63 114 130 153 121 134 410 107 129 93 
MOO TMA s cc os 5 ache Be 62 114 132 163 123 154 425 114 133 94 
HOG OMI oe. oso 0 Sioa 61 116 134 154 119 167 454 114 133 94 
1963.. 59 116 139 162 123 187 464 122 139 95 
OOF er rts eshe cce 57 114 142 181 130 222 472 WATE 146 96 
1960-64 55. ath «dds. 6 61 115 135 162 123 173 445 117 136 95 


® Includes fuel and other purchased items, associated with machinery operation. 

> Livestock purchases through commercial channels and interest on livestock investment. 

° Fruit and vegetable supplies, pesticides, livestock treatments, veterinary expenses, twine, irrigation charges and other 
miscellaneous purchased inputs. 
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parison. Real estate inputs also decreased somewhat 
over part of the 30-year period being studied, reach- 
ing a low point in 1940-44. However, by the year 
1959, the index of real estate inputs, after being be- 
low the average for the 1935-39 period, rose 
fractionally above that average. In 1960-64, real 
estate inputs averaged about 2 per cent more than 
in 1935-39. The increase in capital inputs (all other 
inputs than labor and real estate) has been over two 
and a half fold. The increases in volume for the 
various capital groupings have been as follows: 
Machinery 2.6; livestock 1.6; purchased feed and 
seed 3.0; fertilizer and limestone 5.1; electric power 
19.9, or 6.3 since 1945-49; and miscellaneous 
(excluding electric power) 1.9 times. 

One of the most significant changes over the 
periods being reviewed has been the substitution of 
farm produced inputs with inputs from the non-farm 
sector of the economy (Table 4). Farm produced 
(non-purchased) inputs comprize the interest and 
depreciation on farmers’ capital stock in land and 
buildings, livestock, machinery and equipment. They 
also include the farm operator’s labor and any 
“unpaid” family help. Purchased inputs are those 
inputs obtained on an annual basis from the non- 
farm sector and include repairs for buildings and 
machinery, property taxes, fuel, oil and other machin- 
ery requirements, purchased feed and seed (from 
non-farm sources), fertilizer and limestone, electric 
power, purchased livestock (from non-farm sources) 
and various other supplies and services. In this 
paper, production credit costs are not included as 
inputs. 

Since 1935-39, farm produced inputs have de- 
creased 38 per cent and purchased inputs have 
risen by 86 per cent. The rate of decline in non- 
purchased inputs since 1935 has been 1.8 per cent 
annually while purchased inputs have increased 2.6 
per cent each year. Since 1945-49, there has been 
a decrease of 28 per cent in non-purchased inputs 
and an increase of 38 per cent in purchased inputs. 
The annual rate of change since 1946 has been —2.2 
per cent for non-purchased inputs and +1.9 per 
cent for purchased inputs. 

In the prewar period, non-purchased inputs made 
up over three-quarters of total inputs. In 1960-64, 
the proportion was down to almost one-half of the 
total, 53 per cent. (2) This changing pattern has 
a number of significant implications for agriculture 
but the principal ones are the growing dependence 
of farming on production credit and the increased 
inter-dependence of the agricultural and non-agri- 
cultural sectors. It means also that the farm economy 
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is more vulnerable to changes in the non-farm 
sector, especially in the farm supply and processing 
industries. 


TABLE 4—INDEXES AND DISTRIBUTION OF PURCHASED 
AND NON-PURCHASED INPUTS, CANADIAN AGRI- 
CULTURE, 1935 TO 1964 (1949 PRICE WEIGHTS) 


ET ES SS 


Non- Non- 
Purchased Purchased Purchased Purchased 
Period or Year Inputs Inputs Inputs Inputs 
1949 =100 per cent of total inputs 
1935-39....... 74 120 23 UTE 
1940-44....... 80 101 27 UE 
1945-49....... 100 103 31 69 
1950-54....... 111 91 36 64 
1955-59....... 126 80 43 57 
I CCORRSS tees Oe ee 75 45 55 
(Sie eae 136 75 46 54 
VOGQ Ewes cre 136 74 47 53 
HOGS eae aca 141 74 48 52 
SCARS oe ics os 146 73 49 51 
1960-64....... 138 74 47 53 
per cent 

Growth rates: 

1935to 1964. 2.6 —1.8 — — 

1946 t0 1964. 1.9 —2.2 — — 


a pe TEL AE I I A I IEE AERTS I TT ELS EEE, 


LABOR PRODUCTIVITY 


Labor productivity or net output per man is 
defined here as the ratio of the index of gross 
domestic product (GDP) to the labor force indexes. 
Net output per man in agriculture since 1935 has 
increased at a rate of 4.3 per cent annually 
(Table 5). Since 1946, the growth rate has been 
5.0 per cent. In the manufacturing sector, the growth 
rate over the 1935 to 1964 period has been 2.2 per 
cent; since 1946 the rate has been 2.6 per cent. (3) 

The changes are the result of differing economic 


TABLE 5—TRENDS IN REAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT 
PER MAN EMPLOYED IN CANADIAN AGRICULTURE 
AND MANUFACTURING, 1935 TO 1964 (1949 =100) 


Agri- Manu- 

Period culture facturing 
OS aS Oe rece re eaal tsatcare oh shoe ote 81 83 
MGA Q R44 ered ee oie cis se Gi auehors oe cess 114 94 
1945-49 eee yer Eeperna tes Mae 98 96 
1950-54 is Bee. cc 2 ee Bees soe tes 146 109 
1955=59) sen os Se ee es 184 127 
1960-64 218 145 

per cent 
Growth rates: 

1935 :tOv1964.. 8 ees see 4.3 2.2 
1946 toel9645 oes oe 520 2.6 


SA eS ST EEE TIN EE PRE ESE SNES EIA PTE ETE LIE SLT EC IED, 


Source: D.B.S., Indexes of Real Domestic Product by 
Industry of Origin 1935-61 (1949 =100), Cat. No. 61-505 and 
Monthly Index of Industrial Production, March 1965 Supple- 
ment, Cat. No. 61-005. The indexes of Real Gross Domestic 
Product as published in the above sources were divided by 
the indexes of employment for the respective sectors to obtain 
real gross domestic product per man. 


forces. Output per man in agriculture has increased 
principally through a decrease of 51 per cent in the 
farm labor force from 1935-39 to 1960-64, although 
total output has also risen. In manufacturing, the 
labor force has increased by 112 per cent and the 
volume of output by almost 270 per cent. In farm- 
ing, capital inputs in the form of machinery, espe- 
cially, have been substituted for labor. While the 
substitution of capital for labor is still going on in 
agriculture, the rate of substitution has slackened 
very noticeably since 1958. 


PRODUCTIVITY TRENDS IN CANADIAN 
AND UNITED STATES AGRICULTURE 


Since much of the technology which is applied to 
Canadian farming arises partly in the United States, 
a comparison of the trends in agricultural productivi- 
ty in the two countries is useful (Figure 2). There 
are many similarities, too, in Canadian and United 
States farm output but the larger agricultural base of 
the latter country tends to dampen annual fluctua- 
tions in the volume of total output. Even when the 
data for Canada are smoothed by use of a 3-year 
moving average, noticeable peaks and troughs occur 
in output because of the weight which the western 
grain crop carries in the total output index. United 
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States farmers are competitors, too, for Canadian 
farmers in export markets, and especially the North 
American market. For this reason, alone, farm 
productivity in Canada must equal or better United 
States farm productivity. 

The rate of growth in Canadian farm productivity 
since 1935 has been 2.2 per cent annually compared 
with 1.6 per cent for United States farming. Since 
1946, the rate of growth in productivity has been 
somewhat higher in Canada, about 2.6 per cent as 
compared with 1.4 per cent in the United States. In 
contrast with the slightly declining trend in Canadian 
farm inputs, United States farm inputs have in- 
creased fractionally over the 30-year period, about 
0.3 per cent annually, but since 1946 there has 
been virtually no change in the volume of United 
States farm inputs. The importance in the Cana- 
dian farm output pattern of wheat growing, which 
lends itself to extensive mechanization and the 
use of other specialized inputs such as herbicides, 
appears to be a predominant factor contributing to 
the greater growth rate of Canadian agriculture as a 
whole over the particular periods reviewed. The 
importance of maintaining this lead, however, cannot 
be over-emphasized, if Canadian agriculture is to 
compete effectively in world markets. (4) 


PRODUCTIVITY TRENDS IN CANADIAN AND UNITED STATES AGRICULTURE 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Agricultural productivity in Canada appears to 
have been increasing at an annual rate of about 2.2 
per cent during the 30-year period, 1935 to 1964. 


Concomitantly, total output has increased 1.9 per 
cent but total inputs are down fractionally. In 1964, 
purchased and non-purchased inputs were almost 
equal in volume; but in 1935-39 purchased inputs 
were only 23 per cent of the total inputs. 
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Labor productivity in agriculture compares very 
favorably with that for the manufacturing sector. 
Gross domestic product per man in farming has 
increased about 4.3 per cent annually since 1935 as 
compared with 2.2 per cent for manufacturing. 

Productivity in Canadian agriculture compares 
favorably also with that for United States agriculture. 
In the 30-year period under review, the rate of 
growth has been 2.2 per cent for the former as 
compared with 1.6 per cent for the latter country. 
Since 1946, Canada appears to have increased its 
lead somewhat. 

This paper has been an examination of the overall 
trends in total Canadian farm output, inputs and 
productivity. The situation appears bright when 
compared with several yardsticks, including the 
Canadian manufacturing sector and United States 
agriculture. This generally favorable situation for 
Canadian agriculture as a whole tends to mask the 
intra-industry trends; trends which have not been 
considered here. Overall trends in Canadian farming 
are heavily weighted by the trends in western 
Canadian grain growing; about three-quarters of the 
nation’s improved farmland is in the Prairie Prov- 
inces. Hence, regional trends or those for selected 
types of farms, such as dairying, must be expected to 
differ from the national trends. 
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NOTES AND REFERENCES 


(1) This paper is a continuation of the work of the 
Economics Branch in measuring productivity trends in 
Canadian agriculture. The first report appeared under the 
title: “An Enquiry into the Relationships Between Changes 
in Over-all Productivity and Real Net Return per Farm..., 
Canadian Agriculture, 1926-1957”, by S. H. Lok. The 
second report was published in the Canadian Journal of 
Agricultural Economics, Volume XII, No. 2, 1964 under 
the title: “Productivity of Canadian Agriculture, 1935 to 
1960”, by I. F. Furniss. Various notes by the same and 
other authors have appeared in the Canadian Journal of 
Agricultural Economics relative to the problems of meas- 
urement of productivity changes in agriculture. 

The indexes for Canada of output and of inputs as 
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reported in this paper are aggregations by provinces of the 
physical output and inputs without adjustments for inter- 
provincial movements. The output index, therefore, differs 
conceptually from the “Index of Farm Production” 
published annually by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Both indexes, however, are a measure of the total physical 
volume of output as contrasted with the index of gross 
domestic product which is a measure of net output and 
therefore more adapted for measuring trends in labour 
productivity. 

Several modifications in procedure have been introduced 
since last publication. In measuring the labor input, the 
labor force estimates, based on all annual surveys, rather 
than just the June survey, are now used. Also intercensal 
revisions of the labor force estimates for the years 1956 
to 1963 have been introduced. The original estimates ap- 
parently underestimated the total numbers. In 1960, for 
example, the revised estimate was higher by 1.2 per cent, 
or 8,000 persons (this estimate includes self-employed 
veterinarians and their technical and clerical help). A 
second modification was a change in the price weight base 
for the input index to coincide with that for the output 
index. The major effect of this change in price weight 
base has been on the relative importance in the total input 
structure of purchased feed inputs. In 1958, feed prices 
were about 5 per cent below the average for the period 
1956-60. In 1949, feed prices were about 4 per cent above 
the average for the period 1947 to 1951. The price base 
period selected affects the relative weights of each input 
in the total input index when such an index is constructed 
by the constant dollar method. 

All growth rates or rates of change over the periods 1935 
to 1964 and 1946 to 1964 were calculated by fitting a 
straight line trend using the least squares method to the 
index numbers and then using the compound interest 
formula. This procedure will usually give a somewhat 
smaller rate of change than if calculated by averaging the 
annual percentage changes, even when these are based on 
3-year moving averages. The degree of difference will be 
related to the year-to-year variability within any time series. 

(2) In this comparison, interest on rented land and 
buildings and depreciation on rented buildings were in- 
cluded with farm produced inputs. If the interest and de- 
preciation inputs on rented farm land had been included 
with the inputs from the non-farm sector, then non-pur- 
chased inputs would have comprised 73 per cent of the 
total in 1935-39 and 49 per cent in 1960-64. 

(3) A study by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics (DBS 
Daily Bulletin, Oct. 12, 1965) determined the growth rate 
of net output (GDP) per person in the manufacturing 
sector to be 2.7 per cent for the period 1946 to 1964. 
Growth rates for the same time period in other sectors 
were: agriculture 5.3 per cent; commercial non-agricultural 
industries 2.3 per cent; commercial non-manufacturing, non- 
agricultural industries 2.0 per cent; and all commercial 
industries (including agriculture) 3.1 per cent. The small 
differences in growth rates are due to a different method 
of fitting the trend line. The rates were calculated in the 
DBS study by fitting a straight line to the logarithms of 
the index numbers (using the method of least squares). 

(4) A comparison of the changes in productivity of 
United States and Canadian agriculture has been made 
also by G. A. MacEachern and D. L. MacFarlane in their 
paper The Relative Position of Canadian Agriculture in 
World Trade, presented to the Conference on International 
Trade and Canadian Agriculture, Banff, January 10-12, 
1966, pages 97-99. The figures used in this report refer to 
1953 and 1962 or 1964 productivity levels and utilize 
differing measures of output. 


FARM CREDIT EXPANSION IN CANADA 
R. S. Rust 


Rapid adjustments in commercial farming are 
presently being made in order to maintain, develop 
or expand economic farm units. Farmers are becom- 
ing increasingly aware that unless continual adjust- 
ments are made which will foster the growth of their 
farm businesses, the economic farms of to-day may 
be the uneconomic units of tomorrow. Major farm 
adjustments are nearly always costly and with few 
exceptions make the increased use of credit inevita- 
ble. Not only is the total amount of credit used by 
farmers increasing but it is doing so at a time when 
the number of farms is steadily decreasing. 

Expanding and changing farm credit require- 


ments result in an increased need for farm credit 
Statistics by credit suppliers, researchers, farm 
groups and international organizations. In many 
cases, requests for statistical information are as- 
sociated with the development of farm credit polli- 
cies. Farm credit data on both a national and 
regional basis are essential to the development of 
sound agricultural policies whether these policies are 
for governments, private credit institutions or farm 
supply company financing. Certain types of farm 
credit data are still incomplete. As a result only 
rough estimates can be made on credit extended and 
outstanding for these sources. 


TABLE 1—ESTIMATED FARM CREDIT EXTENDED AND OUTSTANDING, 1963 AND 1964 
SE Se EE a ES TES ES TESTES FI TES IE IEEE FTO ET TED SETI PCED IEEE A IED ERR ITE EP TRI) 


Out- 
Amount Amount Estimated standing 
Amount out- Amount out- Estimated average asaper 
extended standing extended standing interest interest cent of 
Source and term of credit 1963 1963 1964 1964 charges rates? 1964 total 
millions of dollars per cent 
Long term (over 10 years) 
Federal government agencies............... 111.6 451.2 154.4 559.2 28.52 5.1 Pall We 
Provincial government agencies............. 40.2 ColES 49.1 253.0 7.99 SEs 9.6 
SPT LTA OE (CLR Selita pgp 40.0 316.0 40.0 316.0 15.80 5.0 12.0 
Insurance, mortgage and trust companies... 12.0 70.0 15.0 80.0 6.24 7.8 3.0 
Industrial Development Bank............... 4.8 .0 5.9 12.0 0.84 7.0 0.5 
Treasury Branches (Alberta)............... (ig oe 0.3 0.9 0.05 5.8 0.0 
Sedco (Saskatchewan)°..................6- —- 0.1 0.1 0.01 7.0 0.0 
Pan COMpPaAies: .ot)). swe rs ware. Paws weces co — 1 AzO 0.06 6.0 0.0 


 — 


hotar long teria Aes PO) BOL ROD. 4! 209.8 1,074.9 264.8 1,222.2 — 4.9 46.3 
Intermediate term (18 months to 10 years) 

Supply,companvitinance®. .:.....4- o... 0. .+.-- 200.0 250.0 200.0 250.0 22.50 9.0 9.5 
11) ER 6g er eat ap peeve phere 5 Aleta 136.0 241.3 150.8 273.1 13.66 Lyte, 10.4 
Poeun wamonsiiin? eit). cor. balers .iibs 68.0 100.0 75.0 122.4 11.02 9.0 4.6 
Bette LO AGI VIGUAIS” a5 9 nar povecs ages dy heise o 4. 6 20.0 TARP SO 2220 82.0 4.10 5.0 Set 
Provincial government agencies............. 0.2 1.0 0.3 tO 0.04 4.1 0.0 
PSII ESTANCHOS 5 6 é.0.10.05 canes cA boeeis eters 0.2 0.2 0.3 OFS 0.02 5.8 0.0 

Total intermediate term............... 424.4 669.5 448.4 728.8 _- 6.9 27.6 

Short term (up to 18 months) 

Bema On FUL AL) ee oe aia ns makes 406.6 305.0 577.5 433.0 26.85 6.2 16.4 
Supply company finance®................... 300.0 200.0 300.0 200.0 20.00 10.0 7.6 
Bremmranionstn rei), tierce. 20. Jeoo. deuce: 30.0 21.0 34.0 2220 2.20 10.0 0.8 
Rene MAGIVICUAIS®.., ox... eco oo bene ee ees. 3.0 2.0 3.0 2.0 0.10 5.0 0.1 
See euerancnes.-. .. we CEOS | eos) 14.2 10.1 12.5 9.3 0.60 6.0 0.3 
Finance companies,® dealers, stores, etc...... 55.0 22.0 60.0 23.0 3.45 15.0 0.9 

Meas snoretorimn?, Se. ..01 SU sae. ! 808.8 560.1 987.0 689.3 oo 9.2 26.1 

Total estimated Crédit................. 1,443.0 2,304.5 1,700.2 2,640.3 164.05 6.6 100.0 


a a EA NEES SA SO EDT MS ST ETE SE ENE RTE VEO BAS AEE I ENERGIE EAA EEE EM ME STRESS NN RES 
® Estimated actual rates of financing loans or obtaining credit. Rates charged by private individuals; insurance, mortgage 

and trust companies ; finance companies; credit unions and farm supply companies are based on incomplete data. While bank 

loans for agricultural purposes are usually 6 per cent, actual rates on personal and car purchase loans increase the average. 
> Outstanding amounts based on farm survey data, extended amounts are estimated from amounts outstanding. 


° Saskatchewan Economic Development Corporation. 
4 Land companies no longer active. 


® Includes all farm supply companies which directly or indirectly provide credit arrangements. 
f Extended amounts based largely on estimates by provincial authorities. 
£ Includes household financing. This is probably underestimated. 
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Estimates of farm credit in Canada classified by 
length of term are presented for the years 1963 and 
1964 in Table 1. The reader is cautioned that some 
of the estimates are based on limited information and 
that the classification by length of term can only be 
approximated. Loans are classified as short, inter- 
mediate and long term and represent time periods of 
up to eighteen months, from eighteen months to ten 
years and over ten years, respectively. Except where 
legislation limits loans to less than ten years, all 
government credit shown in Table 1 is in the long 
term classification. However, such credit may involve 
loans for less than ten years even though the legisla- 
tion under which loans are made may allow a 
maximum repayment period of twenty or thirty 
years. Credit extended by the chartered banks under 
the Farm Improvement Loans Act may be for a 
period not exceeding two and one-half years for the 
purchase of farm trucks, five years for implements 
(including equipment and appliances) and up to ten 
years for other purposes. In addition the repayment 
period depends on the size of the loan. The relation- 
ship between the yearly credit extended and the 
yearly amount outstanding, the size of the average 
loan ($1,871 in 1964) and the fact that the purchas- 
ing of trucks and implements accounted for over 73 
per cent of all loans in 1964 suggests that a consider- 
able portion of the loans could be classified as short 
term. While the data in Table 1 may be compared 
with published estimates on farm credit for earlier 
years, it should be realized that a part of the 
increased amount of credit results from a more 
complete coverage of credit sources. 

The data in Table 1 indicate that approximately 
$1,700 million in credit was extended to farmers in 
1964 and that there was about $2,640 million 
outstanding at year-end. Comparable data for 1963 
indicated $1,443 million was extended and $2,304 
million was outstanding. Similar estimates for 1961 
(1) indicated $1,250 million extended and $1,803 
million outstanding. Of the $2,640 million outstand- 
ing in 1964, 46 per cent was estimated to be long 
term, 28 per cent intermediate term and 26 per cent 
short term. Of the estimated $2,640 million out- 
standing at the end of 1964, 27 per cent had been 
provided by banks, 21 per cent by federal farm 
credit agencies, 15 per cent by private individuals 
and 10 per cent by provincial farm credit agencies. 
These four groupings account for 73 per cent of the 
total. Of the credit extended during the year, approx- 
imately 43 per cent of the estimated $1,700 million 
total came from banks, 29 per cent from farm supply 
companies, 9 per cent from federal credit agencies 
and 6 per cent from credit unions. The balance is 
from a variety of other sources. 
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Outstanding credit provided by private individuals 
is shown in Table 1 to total $400 million at the end 
of 1964. The largest part of this is classified as long 
term. The amount was estimated from survey data 
but the length of term shown for this credit is to 
some extent arbitrary. It is known, however, that a 
large part of this indebtedness arises from land 
purchases and may therefore be judged to be repay- 
able over a period greater than ten years. In the farm 
credit estimates for 1961, credit extended by farm 
supply companies was estimated at $507.5 million 
and the amount outstanding at the end of the year 
$334.5 million. While there are few new data availa- 
ble on credit received by farmers from this source it 
has become increasingly apparent that a significant 
amount of this type should be classified as intermedi- 
ate term. 

In Table 1, supply company credit extended and 
outstanding for both intermediate and short term 
categories are estimated to total $500 million and 
$450 million, respectively. In comparison with 1961 
therefore, credit extended through this source de- 
creased by $7.5 million and credit outstanding in- 
creased by $115.5 million. It is difficult to clearly 
separate farm supply company credit from that of 
household and personal finance companies, dealers, 
agents, storekeepers, and others. Credit from the 
farm supply group occurs only where there has been 
a purchase of production goods while credit from the 
latter grouping may or may not involve such pur- 
chases. In the present summary, the estimated credit 
outstanding by household and personal finance com- 
panies, dealers, agents, and others was only slightly 
higher than for 1961 due in part to a re-evaluation of 
the probable average length of credit terms. The 
estimated credit extended from this source for 1963 
and 1964 exceeded that of 1961 by $31 million and 
$36 million, respectively. 

Interest charges plus other financing charges on 
farm credit accounts for 1964 have been estimated at 
$164 million. Interest rates reported by farmers or 
by many of the credit suppliers frequently do not 
reflect the actual cost of credit. Insurance charges, 
carrying charges, discounts, rebates and the time 
when interest is paid are but a few of the many 
factors which contribute to the differences between 
quoted interest rates and the actual rates paid for the 
use of credit. As a general rule the shorter the term 
of credit, the higher will be the rate. While the 
amount of risk involved in making loans is also a 
factor, high rates may occur where there is very little 
risk involved. 

All provinces have legislation which provide credit 
to farmers. However, the conditions under which 


TABLE 2—FARM CREDIT FROM GOVERNMENT SOURCES, 1963 AND 1964 


Amount Amount Amount Amount Average Average 
extended outstanding extended outstanding interest loan 
Source 1963 1963 1964 1964 rate 1964 
per 

millions of dollars cent dollars 

BirtishiGoumbiar cee. tice fn te ee 0.56 1.40 0.44 1.48 4.0 19322 
iS ie oh oe Ors telenelelay ies ganergesutaae cite aac ime i enemees 2.10 14.00 2.45 16.01 5.0 8,277 
PDO GC Aus as Aree ent. oe. core. SGA, See ae. See. 0.10 0.62 Os15 0.57 50 900 
Bibortasr 1H. leAss, census. cia + aerials oo ssn 0.06 0.24 0.04 0221 a5 1,890 
WASKATCHOW AIM et. ein cee oe hen rene 0.95 5.35 0.67 5.71 6.5 19,601 
SUSU GB, Silent i noe 26 ee ae! <a en er ee SIVA 20.35 4.74 24.41 5.0 19,129 
ROTA LOM tar ea te ed PP Pa a ON ran ne 4.20 HORT 12.90 29.54 4.2 16,518 
Pe et ee ee er. eee ee ee Cet. 25.45 154.26 25.10 162.24 2.5 8,162 
Newesnuinswicks F.o.Ay Parties... eas ee ee ee 0.28 1.65 0.40 1575 5.0 5,418 
New erunswicki b:SA<Part les...2...8. aus. aliateh. cst . 0.03 0.12 Ott 0.20 4.5 135731 
RRA OOLT tONS. ak, etal ne eS Sataset ss « 2.08 6.60 1.57 7.54 5.0 7,498 
MasICOTAMCATTISIANIG?., STL ING «i.e URS Ba, eens 0.53 2.60 0.44 2.90 5.0 4,975 
REPO MAUS A) eR ce a a ae 0.06 0.43 0.07 0.45 3.5 1,556 

motalbrovinclalwrw: x: S45 f. Se awD.Jes sian ; 40.17 PRG BS 49.08 253.01 — -- 
IANS Gee cs ce eS BE Cae PADS ee & 96 .32 341.17 139.75 443.56 5.1 14,195 
PemteRIMKIe See Sey: wet, SE. See. 2 YARE « Sae & o 15.31 110.01 14.70 115.65 4.2 6,697 
MIAME OUOLAUNT costs tree ie ne tok eee ee LS oe Tileos 451.18 154.45 559.21 — = 


® Includes 20 per cent of total loans to part-time farming establishments. 


farmers can qualify for such credit vary greatly. (2) 
In Table 2, farm credit data from provincial agencies 
for 1963 and 1964 are presented together with 
averages on loan size. During 1964 over $49 million 
was extended by provincial credit agencies. This 
amount was approximately $9 million greater than in 
1963. Of the $49 million extended, $38 million was 
in the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. Out of the 
$251 million outstanding to all provincial agencies at 
the end of 1964, roughly $162 million was outstand- 


ing to Quebec, $30 million to Ontario, $24 million to 
Manitoba and $17 million to Alberta. Average inter- 
est rates to farmers vary from 6.5 per cent (including 
insurance) in Saskatchewan to 2.5 per cent in 
Quebec. While the largest number of loans was made 
in Quebec, the average size was larger in Saskatche- 
wan, Manitoba, Ontario and Alberta. In view of the 
recent increases in loan maxima allowed under many 
provincial farm credit acts, substantial increases in 
average loan sizes may be expected in the future. 


TABLE 3—FARM IMPROVEMENT LOANS, BY PROVINCES, 1963 AND 1964 


Credit Credit Credit Credit Average 
extended outstanding extended _ outstanding loan 
Province 1963 1963 1964 1964 1964 

millions of dollars dollars 
MISMO sec itet csc cere ee eee a 4.46 7.50 4.97 8.70 2,105 
ieiinee, side. Sroka ee etoes . hag. Sucks 37.76 67.21 42.19 76.75 1,833 
ROR A a oe ret 41.64 65.93 45.17 1220 1,876 
ISTHE np azllleled soeegleelatlineesge Sapa teh petite acetate A ae | 16.88 28.49 19.98 34.66 1,823 
ieee. Seetiont. foctiters, lars recs socacheye 26.47 50.82 29.15 56.80 1,910 
ASE CL a gay aR ae ce 5.60 14.99 5.84 12.70 2,143 
MEURIG WICK fee ee ee eS. ee ens oe nee 0.85 1.94 1.00 1.59 1,885 
Reeraaentise fh Sl wears. ser ternceest diac, distal. cg 0.86 1.74 1.01 1.76 1,528 
SE SEE BEES ET aa 1835 2.52 1.47 PLAT 1,435 
RIE NC ee er et eee oe eee 0.08 0.13 0.06 0.12 2,256 
LEE ae Ces BANE Gee Poe ane 135.95 241.27 150.84 273.07 1,871 


In Table 3, a breakdown of the amounts involved 
in bank loans under the Farm Improvement Loans 
Act for each province is presented for 1963 and 
1964. During 1963, approximately $136 million was 
extended and $241 million was outstanding at the 


end of the year. The corresponding figures for 1964 
are $151 million and $273 million, respectively. In 
1964, F.I.L.A. loans made in the Prairie Provinces 
and Ontario amounted to over $136 million, 90 per 
cent of the total. The average size of loan ranged 
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from $1,435 in Prince Edward Island to $2,256 in 
Newfoundland while the Canada average was $1,- 
871. Previously it was noted that while the average 
length of term of F.I.L.A. loans was not known, the 
relationship between the yearly amount of credit 
outstanding and the amount extended suggests that 
the average loan is for a relatively short period of 
time. In the years 1961, 1963, and 1964, the credit 
outstanding was 79, 77 and 81 per cent higher, 
respectively, than the credit extended. 

A comparison of the total credit used by farmers 
in 1955 (3) and in 1964 indicates that the use of 
credit has approximately doubled during the period 
in spite of a very substantial decrease in the number 
of farms. A continued growth in the size of farm 
businesses, the use of increasingly complex technolo- 
gy and management techniques will result in even 
larger credit requirements for a farm in the future. 
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The size of future farm capital requirements may 
make other tenure arrangements than the repurchas- 
ing of farm land by every generation of farmers more 
attractive. Further research on the means of financ- 
ing farming is necessary as a basis for developing 
appropriate credit policies which will meet the 
changing needs of the agricultural industry. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


(1) R. S. Rust, How Much Farm Credit in Canada, The 
Economic Annalist, Vol. XXXIII, No. 1, February 
1963, p. 10. 

(2) For details see: R. S. Rust, Farm Credit Legislation in 
Canada, The Economic Annalist, Vol. XXXIV, Nos. 
5-6, pp. 113-127. 

(3) W. M. Drummond and W. Mackenzie, Progress and 
Prospects of Canadian Agriculture, Royal Commission 
on Canada’s Economic Prospects, Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa 1957, p. 128. 


DECREASING FARM NUMBERS AND INCOMES 
E. E. R. King 


Twenty-five years ago, in 1941, there were nearly 
733 thousand farms in Canada. This was the all-time 
peak. By 1961, the number of farms, even allowing 
for the addition of Newfoundland in the interval, was 
down to 481 thousand. If the rate of decrease which 
took place from 1956 to 1961 continued, then the 
number of farms, as defined for the 1961 census, 
would have totalled 445 thousand holdings for all of 
Canada in 1965. During this 25-year period the total 
area in farms decreased by approximately one mil- 
lion acres, but the acreage of improved land in- 
creased by about 12 million acres. In 1941 the 
average size of farm was 237 acres; in 1961 it was 
359 acres. Total capital investment per farm in 1941 
was almost $6,000; in 1965 it was over $31,000. 
Aggregate total net income from farming operations 
in 1941 was $489 million; for the year 1965, it has 
been estimated at $1,802 million. 

This brief recitation of facts about the farming 
industry clearly outlines the considerable changes 
which have taken place during the recent quarter 
century. By today’s standards of life expectancy, 
these changes have occurred over half of the produc- 
tive work years of an individual. The decrease in 
numbers of farm operators has been proportionately 
more than the rate of increase in aggregate net 
income from farming with the result that net returns 
per farm have increased at a faster rate. This is 
illustrated in Figure 1 where, using ratio scales, a 
comparison has been made between the change in 
aggregate net farm income and the net income per 
farm. 

These trends can be related to structural adjust- 
ments which have occurred in both the input and 
output sides of agriculture. On the output side the 
long-term trend has been toward a greater propor- 
tion of total production in the form of livestock and 
livestock products. Important changes have occurred 
also on the input side. Inputs of machinery, pur- 
chased feeds, livestock, fertilizers, electric power and 
pesticides have increased over 150 per cent during 
the past 25 to 30 years. By contrast the total labor 
input has decreased approximately 55 per cent. (/) 
The substitution of capital inputs for labor has been 
an important part of structural adjustment. This has 
been accomplished while maintaining and even in- 
creasing total returns to the farming industry. 

The type of labor released from agriculture is 
difficult to determine because the net movement 
from the industry of persons hitherto classified as 
“unpaid” family workers, hired workers, and self- 
employed farm operators is involved. The net de- 
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Figure 1—TRENDS IN AGGREGATE REALIZED NET FARM INCOME 
AND REALIZED NET INCOME PER FARM, CANADA, 1941 to 1965. 
Data exclude Newfoundland, Yukon and N.W.T. The realized net 
income per farm has been calculated for the 1941-61 period using the 
1956 Census definition of a farm and for the 1961-65 period using 
the 1961 Census definition of a farm (hence the break and shift in the 
line). Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Farm Net Income, Cat. 
No. 21-202 (for aggregate data). Numbers of farms are straight-line 
intercensal interpolations and projections. 


crease in the number of self-employed persons has 
been reflected, of course, by a corresponding de- 
This decline has come 
about, not only by the cessation from farming of 
persons still in their productive years of life, but also 
by the retirement from farming of elderly farmers 
whose farms have been consolidated with other 
holdings. A major characteristic of the decrease in 
farm numbers, and hence a characteristic of self- 
employed operators leaving farming, has been that 
the decrease has occurred almost entirely among 
those farms with relatively small amounts of capital 
and having gross sales of agricultural products of less 
than $5,000 a year. (2) However, in spite of these 
changes and the improvement in the general level of 
average farm income, there appears to have been no 
significant change in the relative distribution of 
income within the farming industry. 

In Figure 2, Lorenz curves (3) have been drawn 
so as to compare the relative distribution of incomes 
within agriculture for the years 1951, 1958 and 
1961. Here, the Lorenz curve was drawn so that the 
cumulative percentage of gross farm income was 
measured on the vertical axis and the cumulative 
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percentage of income recipients was measured on the 
horizontal axis. If aggregate gross farm income were 
equally divided among all the recipients, the result 
would be a straight diagonal line on the graph; the 
“line of equal distribution” in Figure 2. The further a 
curve lies from this line the greater is the disappor- 
tionment in the distribution of income. These curves 
indicate little or no change in the distribution of 
gross farm income over the decade for which data 
were available even though each curve represents a 
completely different situation with respect to farm 
numbers and to levels of incomes. 


Distribution of Gross By 
Farm Income ay 


PER CENT OF GROSS FARM RECEIPTS 


PER CENT OF INCOME RECIPIENTS 


Figure 2—DISTRIBUTION OF AGGREGATE GROSS RECEIPTS FROM 
FARMING OPERATIONS, CANADA, 1951, 1958 and 1961. Sources: 
(1) Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada: Agriculture, 1951 
and 1961 (2) Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Unpublished data from the 
1958 Farm Income and Expenditure Survey. 


Family earnings from off-farm sources are an 
important item of income not included in this anal- 
ysis. There were indications in the 1958 Farm 
Expenditure and Income survey that nearly one- 
third of the total net income of farm families was 
obtained from off-farm sources, (4) and that about 
one-half of the aggregate income from off-farm 
sources went to families with holdings having sales of 
less than $5,000 a year. (5) If the off-farm income of 
farm operators were included in total farm income, 
the deviation of the Lorenz curve from the “line of 
equal distribution” would be less than that indicated 
in Figure 2. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Structural adjustment in agriculture evidently in- 
volves forces that bring about greater efficiency 
within the agricultural industry. Specialization and 
the consolidation of farms suggest that the over-all 
efficiency of the industry has been increased. The 
rise in the level of average farm income, shown in 
Figure 1, is an indication that some of the benefits 
from increased efficiency have been retained at the 
farm level. However, the structural adjustments 
which have occurred in agriculture are the result also 
of economic forces operating throughout the econo- 
my which tend to equalize returns to factors of 
production. 

Disparities of incomes among farms is a different 
situation to that of the average levels. Here, structur- 
al adjustment appears to have had little effect. As 
structural adjustment takes place and the less com- 
petitive farm holdings drop out, those that remain 
apparently expand their operations more or less 
proportionately to one another and, while fewer 
farms share in the aggregate receipts, the relative 
distribution of these receipts remains unchanged. 

This study of changes in the over-all levels of 
average farm income and the disparities of income 
distribution among farms provides an indication of 
what to expect from structural adjustment in farm- 
ing. While structural adjustment can be instrumental 
in raising the general level of farm incomes, the 
evidence examined suggests that it will not lessen the 
relative disparities of incomes within farming. 
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CONSUMER ACCEPTANCE OF TURNIP FLAKES 
B. D. Bruce and L. E. Drayton 


The Food Research Institute of the Canada 
Department of Agriculture carries out a sizeable 
research program on the development of new and 
improved processed food products. The Canada 
Department of Agriculture process for production of 
instant potato flakes emerged from this program and 
was patented in 1961. Certain Canadian firms have 
been licensed to produce instant potato flakes using 
this process. 

Experimentation in 1962 established that a similar 
process could be used to produce an instant turnip 
flake. Laboratory taste panel tests established that 
this turnip flake was quite palatable and the process 
for its production was patented in 1965. However, to 
date, no processing firm has shown sufficient interest 
in instant turnip flakes to apply for a license to 
produce them. In view of this circumstance, it was 
considered that a small sample study of consumer 
acceptance of turnip flakes should be undertaken in 
the Ottawa-Hull area to provide an indication of the 
‘potential market for this product. The study carried 
out was quite similar to the research techniques used 
by large companies in the preliminary phases of 
market testing for new products. 


METHOD 


Turnip flakes were processed in the Food 
Research Institute laboratory and packaged in plain 
white bags. Each package contained enough turnip 
flakes for about four servings. Four organized groups 
of housewives were selected and arrangements were 
made to distribute the turnip flake samples to these 
groups. Income data were not obtained but two 
groups, one English speaking and one French speak- 
ing were located in medium income sections of the 
city. The other two groups were in the rural fringe 
and included a mixture of farm and non-farm 
families. A chairman for each group received 25 to 
50 samples which were distributed together with 
simple instructions and a questionnaire to the group, 
one to each participating housewife. The housewife 
was asked’ to prepare the turnip flakes according to 
the recipe in the instructions, serve them to her 
family and then complete the questionnaire, reporting 
her opinion, and that of other members of her family, 
of the turnip flakes. Completed questionnaires were 
returned to the chairman of the group who forward- 
ed them to the Economics Branch, Canada Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for analysis. 

While this procedure is commonly used in the 
preliminary phases of market testing, it has the 


obvious weakness that a probability sample is not 
obtained. Participation in any organized group in- 
volves some element of selectivity. Also, there was a 
likelihood that a larger proportion of those who like 
turnips and use them often would sample the turnip 
flakes than of those who seldom eat turnips. To 
obtain an indication of possible bias from those 
sources a small door-to-door survey was also under- 
taken. 

For the door-to-door survey, fifteen starting 
points were selected by use of the telephone directo- 
ry for Ottawa-Hull and a table of random numbers. 
Starting at the addresses selected from the telephone 
directory, alternate houses were visited until five 
houses near each selected address accepted a sample 
of turnip flakes. If the samples had been accepted at 
each of the first five houses visited in each cluster, 
the sample obtained would have been a close ap- 
proximation of a probability sample although too 
small to assure that all sectors of the Ottawa-Hull 
population would be adequately represented. In 
practice, it was modified by the fact that the 
housewife was not at home or else did not wish to 
participate in the study. The existence of a high 
correlation between housewives being at home at the 
time the interviewer called (9:30 - 11:30 a.m. and 
1:30 - 4:30 p.m. from Monday to Thursday) and 
liking for turnip flakes seems unlikely so that any 
bias arising from this source probably was small. 
Similar considerations apply to other refusals but five 
housewives refused because either no one in the 
home liked turnips or they were unable to use them 
for health reasons. It is unlikely that any of these 
families would be potential buyers of turnip flakes. 

For the house-to-house distribution, there was a 
very brief interview before the turnip flake sample 
was presented. This interview included questions on 
liking for and frequency of use of turnips. The 
housewives were also asked to return a completed 
questionnaire in the envelope supplied, after using 
the turnips. Those who did not do so within 10 days 
were telephoned. Five housewives were not reached 
even with several telephone calls at various hours. In 
the end, a total of 56 records were obtained. This 
loss of 19 records may have introduced some bias as 
those neglecting to complete and return question- 
naires probably had little interest in the product. 

For analysis purposes, the records obtained were 
grouped as follows: 

Group A Two English speaking organized groups. 

Group B_ Two French speaking organized groups. 

Group C Door-to-door survey group. 
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Rating of Turnip Flakes 


Each member of the household was asked to rate 
the turnip flakes at one of eight levels, dislike 
extremely, dislike very much, dislike moderately, 
dislike slightly, like slightly, like moderately, like 
very much and like extremely. These ratings were 
given weights from one to eight in the above order 
and the arithmetic mean was found for all groups 
(Tables 1 and 2). 


RESULTS 


The differences in proportions liking and disliking 
the turnip flakes between Groups A and B, A and C 
and B and C were all statistically significant. (7) 
This suggests that selectivity of sampling in the 
organized groups resulted in higher rating of turnip 
flakes than the general public would give. Even the 
rating made by Group C is too high in that refusals 
on grounds of not liking turnips and failure to return 
the questionnaire through lack of interest in the 
product would cause some upward bias. (2) The 
much higher rating in Group B than in Group A is a 
strong indication that the best potential market for 
turnip flakes will be found in French-speaking com- 
munities. 

The individuals were divided into four classes: 
homemaker, husband, persons 16 years and over, 
and children 7-15 years of age. In each of these 
classes, the “liked very much” rating has the greatest 
support with 35 to 54 per cent of each class giving 
this rating. The homemaker gave the highest average 
rating (6.56) with the husband giving the second 
highest (6.25). The children 7-15 years of age gave 
the lowest rating (5.33). 


Flavor of Turnip Flakes 

Most (92 per cent) of those who tried the turnip 
flakes liked the flavor. The biggest complaint about 
the flavor was that it was too bitter. Perhaps this is 
one of the strongest complaints against fresh turnip 
and the reason several homemakers mentioned that 
they always add a tablespoon of brown sugar to the 
turnip. 


Texture of Turnip Flakes 

More homemakers found fault with the texture 
than the flavor of the turnip flakes. The greatest 
complaint against the texture was that it was too 
moist. One might question if all the packages con- 
tained the same amount of turnip flakes. At any rate, 
directions could be added to the package for the 
homemaker to be careful when adding the water so 
as not to add all the water called for if she prefers her 
turnips of a thicker consistency. Another complaint 
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regarding the texture was that it was too smooth, 
although some homemakers remarked on how much 
they enjoyed the turnips being free of lumps. 


Color 

There was little controversy concerning the color 
of the turnips as over 95 per cent of the homemakers 
agreed that the color was pleasing. Six homemakers 
who did not like the color were divided in their 
opinion as to whether it was too light or too dark. 


Ease of Preparation 

The turnip flakes appear to qualify as a conveni- 
ence food. Ninety-nine per cent of the homemakers 
who tried the turnip flakes found them easy to 
prepare and many commented on how useful they 
would be when one was in a hurry. Over 70 per cent 
of the homemakers said they would serve turnip 
more often if the turnip flakes were available at a 
reasonable price. A large majority of those who gave 
a reason for why they would serve turnip more often 
said they would do so because it was so quick and 
easy to prepare. Twenty-six per cent of those who 
said they would not use turnip more often gave their 
preference of fresh turnip as a reason, while 30 per 
cent said they would not use them more often 
because all members of their family did not like 
turnip. 

Regardless of how many times a month the home- 
maker already served turnip (4 or more, 2 or 3, 
once, less than once) over 70 per cent of them in 
each of these four groups said they would serve 
turnip more often if turnip flakes were available. 
Only 17 persons or 5 per cent of the homemakers 
and husbands who liked turnip did not like the 
turnip flakes while 26 persons or 84 per cent of the 
homemakers and husbands who disliked turnip liked 
the turnip flakes. 


Comments on Turnip Flakes 

Many (39 per cent) of the homemakers did not 
offer comments on the turnip flakes or on potential 
uses for them. Several of the homemakers comment- 
ed on how much they enjoyed the turnip flakes. In 
general, the comments were very favorable but it 
should be remembered the comments are from the 
homemakers who rated the flakes the highest. 

There were a few who offered suggestions for 
changes in the recipe. One of the most common 
suggestions was to add a tablespoon of brown sugar 
to the turnip flakes as the homemaker claimed this 
took away some of the bitter taste. Others suggested 
adding part milk and part water instead of all water. 
If turnip flakes were put on the market perhaps some 
of these suggestions could be printed on the package. 
Four homemakers questioned the nutritional value 


of the turnip flakes compared to the fresh turnip. 
This could be an important factor in marketing the 
flakes. 


MARKET POTENTIAL 


The majority of the homemakers expressed en- 
thusiasm for the turnip flakes. The greatest objection 
appeared to be that the turnip was too watery while 
a few felt the flavor could be improved. One of the 
best qualities of the turnip flakes is the ease of 
preparation compared to the fresh turnip and this 
would probably be a major reason for their accept- 
ance on the market. 

The data for Group C casts the most light on 
market potential for instant turnip flakes. Seventy- 
one per cent of the housewives who returned the 
questionnaire in this group thought they would use 
more turnip if turnip flakes were available at a 
reasonable price. If it is assumed that none of the 39 
households that refused to participate in the study or 
else failed to return their questionnaires would use 
turnip flakes, if they were available, the estimate of 
the proportion of the population who would use 
more turnip is reduced to 42 per cent. If this 42 per 
cent of the population actually used 10 per cent 
more turnip, turnip consumption would increase by 
at least 4.2 percent. (3) As data on consumption of 
fresh turnip are not available, it is impracticable to 
convert this percentage to a quantity estimate. 


The housewives who said they would use more 
turnip if turnip flakes were available would appear to 
be potential buyers of this product. Thus, this study 
indicates that the potential market for turnip flakes 
might exceed 40 per cent of Canadian homes. Never- 
theless, as turnips are not a particularly popular 
vegetable, purchases in many of these homes would 
probably be rather infrequent. 

At best, these estimates can only be regarded as a 
rough indication of the potential market for turnip 
flakes. This study was limited to one metropolitan 
area and the Group C sample was rather small to 
yield a good representation for that subgroup. Fur- 
ther research is required to yield a good estimate of 
the market potential for turnip flakes, particularly 
tests of sales in retail stores. 


NOTES 


(1) The Chi-square test was used. All the differences 
were significant at the one per cent level. 

If ratings of “dislike extremely” are assumed for all 
members of the five families who refused the turnip 
flakes because they disliked or couldn’t eat turnips, 
the average rating for Group C is reduced to 5.1 or 
“like slightly”. This would be a more realistic rating 
for the general public. 

This estimate assumes that this group is now average 
in its use of turnip. It seems likely that those who 
reported on the turnip flakes and liked them would 
be well above average in their use of turnip. 


(2) 


(3) 


TABLE 1—RATING OF TURNIP FLAKES AS RELATED TO GROUP TESTING THEM, OTTAWA-HULL, 1965 


Rating Group A Group B Group C All 
No per cent No per cent No per cent No per cent 

DISTIKOLEXtrOImely ss oe ete vois te one 1 5 si 1 5 5 2.5 11 1.6 
DDISIIKOMVOlYaIVIUGI screnrs sey. ee ort ct oe 2 17 5.6 1 5 31 15.6 49 7.0 
Dislike Moderately................. 3 13 4.3 3 1.5 U BS 23 3.3 
DIshikerslightly ees ne. c ake oe eo 4 19 6.3 2 1.0 5 2.5 26 307 
IKOISIiOhtly wanes &. heh. rene ae 5 26 8.6 10 5aO 21 10.6 57 Se2 
BAKO IVIOGGLALOl Ys oo cssss, somo oe ods Ze nye 6 76 25.2 36 18.2 47 23.6 159 DP oTl 
BikenVery Much: trac. es eee ee > (an alo? 43.7 108 54.6 65 32.7 305 43.6 
Bike. Xtremelyes tive th eke. 8 14 4.6 37 1133.27 18 9.0 69 9.9 

otal mow Ge. sete A 302 100.0 198 100.0 199 100.0 699 100.0 

ANOragenatinguenc.coce . eee « 5.88 6.67 5.50 6.02 
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TABLE 2—RATING OF TURNIP FLAKES BY HOMEMAKERS AND OTHER MEMBERS OF HOUSEHOLD, OTTAWA- 
HULL, 1965 


SS SLL LER ISD RIE AT DT PE LEST MELEE DSB. POIO SALE DE LDS LRT LE DEG IL BELLE LE DLT EL SCD LE LL LILLE A ALLELE IEEE DEG EAA BELL LEED AE ELE DA LBA EIEN ILD ESLER LS ES 


Other Adults age 


Rating Homemaker Husband 16 and over Children 7-15 Total 
No percent No- percent No- percent No_- percent No __ percent 
Dislike Extremely.......... 1 0 ) 3 1.8 4 2.5 4 Pos4 an Thel® 
Dislike Very Much......... 2 2 1.1 4 2ES 11 7.0 32 W741 49 7.0 
Dislike Moderately......... o 4 Cae 2 ie 5 Se 12 6.4 23 She. 
Dislike Slightly............ 4 1 28) 7 4.1 7 4.5 11 5.9 26 Sh 0f 
COSTA i a arr 5 14 AS 13 7.6 15 9.6 15 8.0 57 8.2 
Like Moderately........... 6 44 23.9 55 Sone 28 1\7/ate} 32 Chel 159 Pipaid ( 
Like VeryiMuch wisexcsiocstes v4 99 53.8 67 39.2 73 46.5 66 Sie) 3015 43.6 
PERO XIFOUIOLY « o.o.0:5 + -.05s aos 8 20 10.9 20 1 se 14 8.9 15 8.0 69 9.9 
TG See Oe eee 184 TOO. Oa al 100.1 Gy 100.0 187 99.9 699 100.0 
Average Rating........ 6.56 6.25 5.96 5.33 6.02 
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POLICY AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS 


Price of Butter Increased—The Agricultural Stabili- 
zation Board increased its selling price for butter by 
two cents a pound to 57 cents a pound. The 
purchase price remained unchanged at 55 cents a 
pound for top-quality butter, basis delivered in store 
Montreal and Toronto. (Jan. 7, 1966). 

Crop Loss Assistance for New Brunswick Farm- 
ers—The federal government and the government 
of New Brunswick are co-operating in a program to 
assist livestock farmers who suffered crop losses due 
to adverse weather conditions in 1965. Farmers will 
receive financial assistance to purchase winter feed 
for their livestock. (Jan. 11, 1966). 

World Food Program Pledge—Canada pledged a 
contribution of $27.5 million in U.S. funds to the 
World Food Program for the three-year period 
1966-68. Three-quarters of the contribution will be 
in commodities and the remainder in cash. 

The pledge was made at the UN/FAO World 
Food Program Pledging Conference in New York. 
(Jan. 18, 1966). 

Drought Assistance Program Extended in Quebec— 
The joint Canada-Quebec drought assistance pro- 
gram announced in July 1965 has been extended 
to provide: assistance to livestock farmers in other 
areas of the Province adversely affected by drought 
and poor harvest weather, assistance to producers 
of special crops who suffered losses because of bad 
weather, increased assistance to farmers in the area 
previously designated. (Jan. 19, 1966). 

Agriculture in the Throne Speech—The first session 
of the Twenty-seventh Parliamant was opened with 
the reading of the Speech from the Throne. Among 
the forecasts of legislation of particular interest to 
agriculture were: establishment of a fund for financ- 
ing major rural development projects; amendments 
to the legislation regarding agricultural rehabilita- 
tion; a program for the purchase, re-development 
and re-sale of uneconomic farm units; revision of the 
Crop Insurance Act to make crop insurance availa- 
ble to all farmers; establishment of a Canadian Dairy 
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Commission; a program of cash advances for un- 
threshed grain when weather conditions delay har- 
vesting; creation of a livestock feed agency to im- 
prove the movement and marketing of feed grain in 
Eastern Canada and British Columbia; increased 
loan capital for the Farm Credit Corporation. (Jan. 
19, 1966). 

Insecticide Restrictions—The pesticides aldrin and 
dieldrin may not be sold for use on any crop that is 
likely to be fed to animals. Their use in fertilizers for 
farm use and feeds is also prohibited. Soil and seed 
treatments are permitted only where a crop is grown 
for seed and where no part of the crop will be fed to 
animals. Soil treatments must not be used where root 
crops are in rotation. (Feb. 8, 1966). 

Ontario Cheese Marketing Order—The Ontario 
Milk Marketing Board and the Milk Commission of 
Ontario were given authority, under provisions of the 
federal Agricultural Products Marketing Act, to 
regulate the marketing of Ontario produced cheese 
within the Province and in interprovincial and export 
trade. The Board also received authority to fix, 
impose and collect levies or charges from persons 
engaged in the production and marketing of cheese 
for such purposes as paying the expenses and losses 
and the equalizing of returns among producers. 

These powers originally granted in 1960 to the 

Ontario Cheese Producers Marketing Board and the 
Milk Industry Board of Ontario were revoked. (Feb. 
17, 1966). 
Seeds Regulations Amended—Amendments to the 
Seeds Act require the percentage of germina- 
tion and the date of test to be shown on the tag, label 
or container of each package of seed marked with 
the grade name “Canada Registered Substandard”. 

No package of seed marked with a grade name 
other than “Canada Registered Substandard” shall 
carry a guarantee as to purity or percentage of 
germination of the seed contained therein unless 
detailed information as to the name and number of 
noxious weed seeds per unit weight and the percent- 
age of germination is shown. (Feb. 18, 1966). 


PUBLICATIONS 


ECONOMICS BRANCH PUBLICATIONS 


Supplemental Irrigation in the Proposed South 
Saskatchewan River Irrigation Project, Sonntag, 
B.H., Saskatoon, November 1965. pp. 101. Pub. No. 
65/17. 

A report on a research project designed to develop 
profit-maximizing plans for farms that use supple- 
mental irrigation, in the initial phase of the Irrigation 
Project. Plans were developed for various resource 
supply, production alternative, production efficiency 
and price situations. 


Irrigation Lands Crop Production Study, All Irri- 
gation Districts, Alberta, 1963, Allen, L. C. and 
K. Elgaard, Edmonton. pp. v + 45. 

A report on a study of the primary benefits of 
irrigation in each of the 14 irrigation districts in 
Alberta. 


Alberta Catile Feeding Study, 1962-63, Haythorne, 
D. F. and K. Elgaard, Edmonton. Pub. No. 65/11. 
pp. 51. 

A study of beef finishing on farm feedlots in 
Alberta in 1963. The objective was to supply 
detailed information on farm costs, output, and 
management practices. 


Canadian Agriculture in 1965, A Chronology of 
Federal Policies, Ottawa, January 1966. pp. 30. 
Pub. No. 66/1. 

This publication, prepared by Mrs. Mary A. Brad- 
ley, is one of a series which began in 1952. It is a 
chronological record of changes in federal govern- 
ment policies affecting agriculture and of the more 
important events related to these policies. 


Economic Aspects of Farm Machinery Use in Crop 
Production in South Central Manitoba, 1964, Tonn, 
B. E., Winnipeg, August 1965. 35 pp. 

A report on costs of owning and operating nine 
machines used in crop production along with data on 
crop production practices and requirements. 


The Use of Aircraft in Canadian Agriculture, 1965, 
Philpotts L. E., Ottawa, February 1966. pp. 26. 
Pub. No. 66/4. 

A report on agricultural work by private and 
commercial aircraft operators in 1965, principally on 
spraying and seeding operations. 


1962-63 and 1963-64 Supplement to Federal Agri- 
cultural Assistance Programs, Canada, 1945-1956, 
Ottawa, January 1966. pp. v + 320-369. 

This fourth supplement to the bulletin was pre- 
pared by Mrs. Mary A. Bradley. It brings forward 
to March 31, 1964, the chronological outline of 
federal agricultural assistance programs. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Available in Canada from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Methods of Farm Management Investigations for 
Improving Farm Productivity, F.A.O. Agricul- 
tural Development Paper No. 80, Revised Edition, 
UN/FAO Rome 1965. pp. 258. Price: U.S. $3.50. 


The first edition of Methods of Farm Management 
Investigations was published in 1958 but this revised 
edition takes into account actual experience in use. 
Material has also been included which: (a) provides 
more examples from developing areas; (b) provides 
more concrete descriptions to show the steps and 
procedures for budgeting; and (c) provides illustra- 
tions on the use of linear programming techniques 
for solving cost minimization problems (profit max- 
imization is the dual solution). 


The European Economy in 1964, Geneva, March 
1965. pp. 68. Price: U.S. $2.00. 


The eighteenth in a series of reports prepared by 
the Secretariat of the Economic Commission for 
Europe to serve the needs of the Commission and to 
help in reporting on world economic conditions. 


OECD PUBLICATIONS 


Available in Canada from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Co-operation Between Research in Agricultural Nat- 
ural Sciences and Agricultural Economics, Report of 
the 1963 Seminar, OECD Documentation in 
Agriculture and Food, Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development, Report No. 65, 
October 1964. pp. 256. Price: U.S. $2.50. 


This is the report on a Seminar sponsored by the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development in Paris (December 1963) to promote 
interest in co-operative research into input/output 
relationships in agriculture designed both to satisfy 
the requirements of the life scientists and to provide 
input/output coefficients relating to agricultural pro- 
duction and resource use. 


Advisory Work in Agricultural Marketing,—No. 73, 
August 1965. pp. 128. Price: U.S. $1.50. 

The purpose of this report was to assist agricultur- 
al advisory services, to bring about the necessary 
adaptations on farming and the marketing systems in 
Member countries in order that agriculture may 
make its full contribution to general economic 
growth throughout the OECD area. 
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Government Finance and Economic Develop- 
ment. pp. 316. Price: U.S. $5.00. 

This book contains the papers presented at a 
Study Conference on problems of economic develop- 
ment, entitled “Government Finance and Economic 
Development”. It is a systematic attempt to analyze 
the present state of knowledge on fiscal policy as 
applied to the problems of developing countries. 


Work Requirement Data for Farm Management 
Purposes,—No. 72, July 1965. pp. 112. Price: US. 
$1.50. 

Summary report on the meeting of the ad hoc 
group of experts on work requirement data for farm 
management purposes. 


Area Economic and Social Redevelopment, Guide- 
lines for Programmes, Klassen, L. H., June 1965. 
pp. 116. Price: U.S. $4.50. 

This study provides central government officials, 
regional and local developers and physical planners 
and citizens in economically distressed areas with 
guides for organizing agencies for economic develop- 
ment, and their research programmes. 


Agriculture and Economic Growth, Paris, 1965. pp. 
9 + Appendix. Price: U.S. $3.00. 

This report was prepared by six economists from 
universities in Europe and North America for 
the OECD Agriculture and Economic Policy Com- 
mittees. It describes agriculture’s contribution to 
economic expansion and discusses problems that 
arise during a period of economic growth; it also 
suggests some guidelines for framing farm policy in 
OECD countries. 


Interrelationship Between Income and Supply Prob- 
Jems in Agriculture, Paris, 1965. pp. 105 + Ap- 
pendix. Price: U.S. $5.00. 

Part I of this report entitled “Basic Trends Affect- 
ing Income and Supply Situation” deals with trends 
in the aggregate agricultural situation patterns and 
trends of farm organization, and trends in farm 
structure and their effects on supply. Part II is 
entitled “The Adjustment of Supply and Demand” 
and deals with the role of prices, quota systems, 
measures to influence the volume of inputs, reliance 
on producer responsibility, and action at the interna- 
tional level. 


Obstacles to Shifts in the Use of Land,—No. 74, 
September 1965. pp. 158. Price: U.S. $1.50. 

The objective of this study was to identify the 
economic, juridical, social and other phenomena 
which constitute obstacles to shifts in land use within 
agriculture and from agricultural to non-agricultural 
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uses. The report considers these phenomena qualita- 
tively and develops suggestions to overcome them 
which might be incorporated in policy decisions. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Problems in Economics and Business Statistics for 
Canadian Students, Reddin, W. J., University of 
New Brunswick, September 1965. P. 78. 

A workbook that, in the words of the author, | 
“stresses interpretation and application, not calcula- 
tion. It puts more weight on descriptive statistics 
than statistical inference. It is designed for the first 
course in statistics for students of economics and 
business administration at universities, colleges, and 
technical institutions in Canada. While in early 
sections the book contains many problems of an 
elementary nature, later sections contain more 
difficult problems requiring some understanding of 
economic as well as statistical principles”. 


Review of the World Wheat Situation, 1964-65, 
International Wheat Council, 28 Haymarket, Lon- 
don S.W. 1, November 1965. pp. 89 + Appendix. 

The seventh in a series of annual reviews of the 
world wheat situation carried out by the Internation- 
al Wheat Council. This report contains a survey of 
the 1964-65 crop year and the short-term outlook, 
covering production, trade, prices and important 
changes in national policies. A special chapter on 
developments in the grain economy of the U.S.S.R. 
is included. 


The Response to a Mail Survey of Devon Farms in 
1965, Davies, E. T. and B. E. Hill. Department of 
Agricultural Economics, University of Exeter, New- 
ton Abbot, Devon, England. Occasional Paper No. 
1, October 1965. pp. 15. Price: 2/ 

This report deals with the response to a mail 
survey of Devon farms in 1965. 

The authors conclude that “this research tech- 
nique deserves wider application” and also consider 
that “the telephone is a possible alternative to postal 
reminder notices”. 


Butter-Hog Farms Business Analysis, 1964, Farm 
Management Division, Extension Service Branch, 
Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture and Market- 
ing, Truro, Nova Scotia, August 1965. pp. 8. 

A summary of the business performance of 13 
dairy farms whose main source of income is from 
sales of butterfat and hogs. 


Dairy Farm Business Analysis, Eastern Nova Scotia, 
1964, Farm Management Division, Extension Serv- 
ice Branch, Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture 
and Marketing, Truro, Nova Scotia, August 1965. 
pp. 9. 

An enterprise analysis for 52 dairy farms in the 
six eastern counties of Nova Scotia. 


Dairy Farm Business Analysis, Western Nova 
Scotia, 1964, Farm Management Division, Exten- 
sion Service Branch, Nova Scotia Department of 
Agriculture and Marketing. Truro, Nova Scotia, 
August 1965. pp. 9. 

An enterprise analysis for 57 dairy farms in the 12 
western counties of Nova Scotia. 
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COMMODITY REVIEW 


GRAINS AND FEEDS 


On the international scene, the meeting of the FAO 
Grains Group held in Rome, April 18-22, made a 
survey of the world grain situation and outlook. This 
group is composed of delegates from more than thirty 
grain importing and exporting countries, including 
most of the major countries concerned with the export 
trade. The survey indicated that there has been a slight 
decline in wheat production in 1965 with particularly 
poor crops in the USSR, and to a lesser extent in the 
major producing areas of the southern hemisphere 
and in Africa. As a result, world trade in wheat in 
1965-66 is expected to reach a record level. The re- 
emergence of the USSR as a major importer and the 
dramatic failure of food grains in India last autumn 
have been important factors in boosting the level of 
trade. With this high level of trade, end-of-season 
stocks of wheat in major exporting countries are 
likely to decline substantially. The general decline in 
wheat prices, which had been a characteristic of the 
previous crop year, was arrested and reversed during 
1965-66. 

For coarse grains, output showed very little change 
from that of the preceding year, but world trade in 
1965-66 has risen by about 3 million tons to a record 
37 million tons, reflecting larger purchases by the 
traditional commercial importers (particularly western 
Europe and Japan). This upward trend is consistent 
with the steady growth in livestock production and 
consequent feed grain requirements in the developed 
countries. International prices of coarse grains have 
been generally higher throughout 1965-66. 

Based on present indications of production pros- 
pects, the FAO Grains Group think there is little 
doubt that international trade in grains will be sus- 
tained at a high level in 1966-67. However, at the 
Same time, some decline in trade in wheat from the 
record volume of 1965-66 may be expected if wheat 
production in the USSR recovers from the 1965 set 
back. 

In its assessment of the world grain problem the 
FAO Grains Group concluded that the situation 
appeared to have approached a qualified state of 
equilibrium between supply and demand for the first 
time since the early 1950’s. The decline in world 
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stocks of all grains from 140 million tons in 1960 to 
98 million tons in 1965 has brought stocks to levels 
which, with today’s high volume of international 
trade and food shortages in several developing coun- 
tries, could no longer be considered excessive. Carry- 
over stocks in 1966 at 85 million tons are about equal 
to current levels of world grain exports. 

The group stressed that there is at present no pros- 
pect of any world wide shortage of grains and no 
danger of major exporters being unable to meet 
commercial demand. At the same time, while the 
major single factor determining size of world wheat 
trade over the last decade was the strength of the 
demand in the main importing countries, the disap- 
pearance of surplus stocks implied that annual fluctua- 
tions of supplies in exporting countries could become 
a more prominent factor than before in determining 
the level of trade. Thus, another below average world 
crop could place considerable strain on available 
grain reserves. Equally, a coincidence of exceptionally 
favorable harvests could temporarily lead to the 


re-emergence of excess supplies. 
G. A. Hiscocks 


TRENDS IN CATTLE NUMBERS 


Judging from statistical reports showing cattle 
numbers on farms in Canada on December 1, 1965 
and in the United States on January 1, 1966, the 
present cattle cycle in both countries has entered the 
phase of a cyclical downswing after seven consecutive 
years of increase (Figure 1). 

With beef breeding programs expected to expand, 
the number of cattle available for feeding and slaughter 
in 1967 and 1968 will likely be down from 1965 levels. 
The 1966 and 1967 calf crop including dairy and beef 
will probably be smaller than in either of the past two 
years because total cow and heifer numbers are down. 
As a result, the number of calves available for move- 
ment to feedlots in the next two years may be below 
the past two years. 

In Canada cattle numbers on December 1, 1965 
were down 2.2 per cent to 11.6 million head from the 
year earlier total. During this period beef cow num- 
bers increased by | per cent while dairy cows declined 
1.5 per cent. The largest decline in beef and dairy 
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numbers was in yearling heifers, down 5 and 8 per 
cent respectively. The sharp drop in beef heifers 
reflects an unusually high proportion of beef heifers 
in feeder exports to the U.S. in 1965. Steer numbers 
remained virtually the same at 1.2 million head. 

In the United States the January 1, 1966 inventory 
of cattle and calves on farms was down 1 per cent to 
106.6 million head from the same date one year ago. 
During this time dairy cow numbers declined 6 per 
cent and beef cows less than 1 per cent. The number of 
steers one year and older increased by 6 per cent and 
reflects large imports in cattle from Canada and 
Mexico. Heifers one to two years old for beef and 
dairy were down 3 and 7 per cent respectively. 

Cattle on farms in Canada make up about 10 per 
cent of the combined supply of the two countries, 
Canada and the United States. Canadian cattlemen 
occupy a unique position in Canadian agriculture in 
that more than any other segment of farming in the 
country they operate on and are part of the “North 


1950 
| 


1955 1960 1965 


American economy’’. Both live cattle and dressed beef 
may move in both directions across the border, so 
cattle prices in Canada are tied directly to price levels 
in the United States, the more dominant partner in 
the ‘‘pool’’. Due largely to the growth of cattle feeding 
in Canada, the level of prices generally reflects an 
export situation with the U.S. 


The current cattle inventory situation in Canada is 
similar to the one that occurred during the cyclical 
downswing of cattle numbers in 1958. With respect to 
cattle prices the similarity ends. For the years 1956 
and 1957, inspected slaughter was substantially above 
1955 levels, with prices for choice steers at Toronto 
relatively lower. In 1965, inspected slaughter was up 
13 per cent in numbers over the previous year and 
prices averaged about 5 per cent higher than in 1964. 
In the U.S. a similar situation with increased slaughter 
in 1965 accompanied higher prices. Two major factors 
contributed to higher cattle prices in 1965. Consumer’s 
demand for beef was exceptionally strong. Also, a 


sharp reduction in supplies of other red meats, partic- 
ularly pork with high hog prices, was also a significant 
factor. 

In the past decade many structural changes have 
taken place in the cattle industry which may affect the 
present downswing in cattle numbers and the pros- 
pective upswing. The upturn in the present cattle cycle 
was about the same duration as the previous cycle 
(Figure 2). The significance of the current situation is 
the duration of the downswing in cattle numbers now 
underway. 


During the past fifteen years there has been a con- 
tinuous upward movement in beef cow numbers. 
These increases are primarily attributable to the 
relatively strong demand for beef and resultant favour- 
able prices. One of the significant trends which has 
contributed to the increase in beef cow numbers is the 
rapid expansion in production of fed-beef. In 1950, 
slaughter of choice and good grades made up 16.8 per 
cent of total gradings. In 1965, excluding imports, 
slaughter of good and choice grade cattle made up 
49.3 per cent of total slaughter. The willingness of 
Canadian consumers to eat more beef is illustrated in 
the increased per capita consumption of beef from 
50.6 pounds in 1950 to 78.7 pounds in 1965. This 
reflects the high income elasticity for beef and the 
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improved quality, primarily brought about by the 
increase in numbers of cattle on feed. 

Beef cow numbers in Canada have shown a con- 
sistent increase in all years since 1950, from 961,000 in 
1950 to 2,871,000 in 1965, an increase of 12 per cent 
per year. This rate of increase in beef cow numbers has 
been less since 1958, and contributes to the slower 
upswing in the present cycle (Figure 2). At the same 
time dairy cow numbers have declined from 3,119,000 
head in 1950 to 2,885,000 in 1965. Beef and dairy cow 
numbers are now about equal in Canada while in the 
U.S. numbers were about equal in 1953. Somewhat 
paralleling the increase in beef cow numbers in 
Canada has been the increase in exports of feeder 
cattle to the United States, from a yearly average of 
98,143 head during the seven year period 1952-58 to 
an average of 248,166 head during the period 1959-65, 

With a continued strong demand for beef on this 
continent and favourable forage feed conditions, cattle 
numbers in the long-run are expected to continue 
upward. In the short-run the current phase of the 
cattle cycle, whether it be upward, levelling off or 
downward, will largely determine cattle numbers. 


A. M. Boswell 
POTATOES 


According to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
survey of grower intentions, 317,200 acres of potatoes 
will be seeded this year. If these intentions are followed 
there will be an increase of 18,400 acres over 1965 and 
a 25,400 acre increase over the 1961-65 average, with 
every province sharing in the increase. 

By province, the intended acreage increase over 1965 
is: Prince Edward Island, 10 per cent; Alberta, 9 per 
cent; New Brunswick, 8 per cent; Ontario, 7 per cent; 
Manitoba and British Columbia, 5 per cent; Quebec, 
2 per cent and Saskatchewan 1 per cent. 

Over the past ten years the record of performance of 
intentions vs. plantings shows that the average abso- 
lute difference was about 4 per cent. There is some 
indication of a non-random movement in the differ- 
ences, that is, the plantings above and below inten- 
tions occur in a sequential pattern. The current cycle 
has plantings above intentions for the past three years. 
The two preceding cycles were six and five years in 
length and alternated below and above intentions in 
that order. The sequence since 1950, therefore, has 
been six years of estimates below actual plantings 
followed by five years of estimates above and lastly 
three years of estimates below plantings. Preliminary 
results of the statistical analysis of the relationship of 
successive differences in intended acreage to planted 
acreage to variables such as lagged income, monthly 
prices and total value of the previous year’s crop, has 
not suggested a cause for the apparent cycle of dis- 
parity between intentions and performance. 


Based on records of yields over the last five years, 
317,000 acres of potatoes, will produce a crop of 50.3 
million cwt. This would be about 5 million cwt., or 
11 per cent, above 1965 production and would rep- 
resent the largest crop of potatoes since 1931. 

Production in the Maritime provinces will reach a 
record high if intentions are followed and yields hold 
steady. In the Central provinces production will be 
higher than any year since the end of World War II, 
while production in Western Canada is expected to be 
slightly below last year. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has 
recommended a 10.3 per cent reduction in fall potato 
production. With average yields, United States fall 
potato production could amount to 191 million cwt. 
Total fall production in 1965 of 213.4 million cwt. was 
a new record and was 24 per cent above the small 1964 
crop. The 191 million cwt. recommended for 1966 is 
one per cent above the 1960-64 average crop. 

If March intentions become reality in Canada, and 
U.S. producers follow U.S.D.A. guidelines, the total 
Canada, U.S. fall potato crop of 242 million cwt. will 
be about 17 million cwt. (6.4 per cent) below that of 
1965. 

Considering the projected increase in production 
and the upward trend in processing utilization and 
certified seed use together with Canada’s favorable 
trade balance the price outlook is still one of a down- 


swing. Price, by itself is not the most important factor 
in determining returns. It has been seen a number of 
times that the total value is not always highest when 
price is highest. For example, in 1951-52 when the 
average farm price was $3.38 per cwt. producers 
received only $101 million compared with an estimated 
$115 million in 1964-65 at an average price of $2.41 
per cwt. 

Several factors contribute to the complexity of 
potato price analysis, including the degree of inter- 
regional competitiveness, patterns of trade and 
changes in utilization, to name but a few. The changes 
taking place in these factors sometimes offset the usual 
production-price relationship. For example, the usual 
year to year tendency is that when production in- 
creases, price goes down. But more processing and a 
greater proportion of the crop going for seed may 
bring a decrease in the available supply for the fresh 
market. 

Under such conditions there must be reservations in 
predicting a price associated with a crop of 50 million 
cwt. for 1966. The assumptions underlying any pre- 
diction of this kind are that yields similar to previous 
years will be forthcoming and utilization will be about 
the same. On this basis the expected average farm 
value of the 1966 crop could be in the order of $1.65 
per cwt. 

A. D. MacDonald 


STRUCTURE AND CONCENTRATION IN THE CANADIAN POULTRY 
MEAT INDUSTRY 
J AD iil 


In 1964 Canadian poultrymen raised 654 million 
pounds of poultry meat valued at over $180 million. 
The industry which is involved in producing, process- 
ing and distributing these birds is made up of five 
major sectors, the breeding and hatchery industry, the 
poultry feed industry, the poultry processing industry, 
the poultry growers, and the various distributive enter- 
prises. In the hatchery industry, the poultry breeders 
provide the hatchery supply flocks with their latest 
strains for the production of meat birds. The eggs from 
these flocks are transferred to the hatcheries where 
they are placed in the incubators for the required time. 
The grower purchases the chicks and poults from the 
hatchery, broods them artificially and subsequently 
provides the necessary feed supplied by the local feed 
dealer. When the birds have reached the desired 
market weight, they are shipped to the processing 
plant, where they are killed, eviscerated, graded, 
packaged in fresh or frozen form and stored ready for 
shipment to the broker, the retail firm or some insti- 
tutional buyer. From this point the finished product 
finds its way to the consumer. 

The purpose of this paper is to describe the numer- 
ous industries which provide the goods and services 
directly associated with the marketing of poultry in 
Canada. In describing and analyzing each of the major 
sectors above, some information is provided on what 
is termed the “structure” of this industry. Structure 
here refers to an examination of the many firms which 
provide goods or services related to the output of one 
specific end product reaching the consumer at the 
retail level. It involves an analysis of the firms making 
up each of the several industries mentioned above and 
how they are linked together in the total complex 
known as the poultry meat industry. 

In analyzing any specific industry which is made up 
of firms producing competing products or services 
which can be substituted one for the other, an appro- 
priate method of revealing structural characteristics is 
to measure what is known by economists as “‘concen- 
tration’, This term refers to the number of firms in the 
industry and the proportion or share of total output 
which can be attributed to each firm. For example, a 
highly concentrated industry would be one in which a 
few firms produce or sell over 80 per cent of the total 
output of the industry. Due to the limitations imposed 
by available data, a detailed analysis of concentration 
is made for two sectors only, the hatchery and pro- 
cessing industries. 
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THE BREEDING AND HATCHERY INDUSTRY 


Breeding 

Poultry breeding is a very specialized industry. 
Considerable resources are required to conduct genetic 
research and to carry out experiments for the develop- 
ment of specific strains of chicken and turkey which 
provide the maximum potential meat gains per input 
of feed. Each breeder develops a strain which provides 
the basis for its foundation flock. The firm may 
specialize in male and/or female lines but in either 
case there is considerable rivalry among breeders and 
the method of obtaining each strain becomes a closely 
guarded secret. 

Most of the hatchery supply flocks in Canada are 
made up of strains developed in the United States. It 
is estimated that about 90 per cent of the turkey strains 
and about 85 per cent of the chicken strains are sup- 
plied by American breeders. There are only 10 to 20 
chicken meat breeders in the United States of which 
eight control 95 per cent of the sales, and three control 
about 75 per cent of the strains sold to hatchery 
supply flocks in the United States and about 65 per 
cent of the sales to Canadian hatcheries. In Canada, 
there are two large chicken breeding firms and five 
large turkey breeders. One of the broiler breeding 
firms sells about 15 per cent of the broiler dams to 
hatchery supply flocks and is actively engaged in the 
United States market and in Europe, where it does a 
considerable business. Canadian turkey breeders 
supply about 10 per cent of the stock used in Canadian 
hatchery supply flocks. These large breeders are in a 
very strategic position. In 1964, for example, com- 
mercial hatcheries in the United States hatched 2.3 
billion broiler-type chicks and 108.2 million turkey 
poults and in Canada 123.7 million broiler chicks and 
13.9 million turkey poults. 

To serve an industry of this size, the few breeders 
require large breeding farms and must utilize tech- 
niques of mass production to ensure an adequate 
supply of birds for the hatchery supply flocks. Compe- 
tition among the breeders is very keen. In order to 
secure a continual market for their strains the breeders 
draw up contracts, usually of a year’s duration, with 
various hatcheries, selecting them on the basis of 
location and facilities. These hatcheries then operate 
as franchised agencies of the breeder. 

The breeding firms have large sales forces which 
provide a comprehensive service for their customers. 
Heavy expenditures are made on advertising and sales 
promotion. At times, price competition has also been 


significant, with price reductions by a franchise 
hatchery being matched quickly by its regional rival. 
Sales and services, advertising and price competition 
among the large breeders indicate their concern in 
maintaining their market shares and if possible extend- 
ing them. Hatcheries offer the growers a large variety 
of discounts for volume purchases, continuing busi- 
ness, cash or prompt payment, and for orders during 
certain months. More emphasis is placed on sales and 
advertising rivalry among breeders in this industry 
than on price competition (J). 

Entry is very difficult for any new firm proposing to 
initiate its own breeding program (2). The few firms 
already in this field have well established links with the 
hatchery industry which markets their breeds under 
contract. Their financial strength and size tends to 
prohibit a new entrant achieving the size of plant and 
sales organization necessary to enable it to compete 
with the established firms. A new firm must also over- 
come discriminatory advantages possessed by the 
established firms such as patents, licenses, research 
rights and brand names. 


Hatcheries 


The number of commercial hatcheries in Canada 
has declined during the past ten years. In 1954 there 
were 705 hatcheries, by 1963 there were 408, a 42 per 
cent decrease. This decline occurred in all regions of 
Canada. In spite of this decline in numbers, the total 
available incubator capacity in 1963 amounted to 35 
million hatching eggs, about the same as in 1954. In 
the same ten-year period the average incubator capa- 
city per hatchery increased from 50,662 to 85,716 
hatching eggs. These changes indicate that while there 
has been a considerable decline in the number of 
hatcheries in Canada, those surviving have grown sub- 
stantially in size. Of course, a number of these 
hatcheries produce egg production chicks, either in 
addition to broiler chicks or turkey poults, or exclu- 
sively. A survey of the 408 commercial hatcheries in 
1963 indicated that 149 hatcheries specialized in the 
production of chicks for egg production, 15 specialized 
in broiler chicks and 66 in the production of turkey 
poults. The remaining 176 handled all types, broiler, 
egg-type, ducklings, goslings, turkey poults or even 
pheasant chicks. In Table 1 it can be seen how these 
hatcheries are distributed provincially. 

Hatcheries were by tradition geared to a heavy 
spring output. This is still true today as far as egg 
production chicks and heavy weight type turkey 
poults are concerned, but to a smaller degree. Broiler 
chicks and lightweight turkey poults are not as season- 
ally oriented although hatcheries tend to be busier in 
producing these types during the summer. 


On the basis of annual output, the hatcheries pro- 
ducing broiler chicks in 1963 were clustered in two 
large groups. About 48 per cent of the hatcheries 
produced up to 300,000 chicks while 38 per cent pro- 
duced between 500,000 and three million (Table 2). 
Most of the very large producers are located in Ontario, 
where two hatcheries in 1963 reported an output of 
over five million chicks each. Hatcheries with the 
largest output of turkey poults are also located in 
Ontario. In 1963, as can be seen from Table 3, there 
were five hatcheries producing 500,000 poults or more. 
Most of the hatcheries, in fact 79 per cent of them, 
produced less than 100,000 poults in 1963. 


In order to measure the degree of market concen- 
tration exercised by the large hatcheries, the output of 
each firm for the year 1963 was compared with the 
total output of the region in which it was situated or 
with the total national output. The former measure is 
considered more adequate since hatcheries tend to 
compete more on a provincial or regional scale than 
on a national scale. Their sales are usually restricted 
to the growers who are situated in the immediate 
locality. Comparisons are made on the basis of output 
by the top two, four and eight firms in each region. 
We can see from Table 4 that concentration is very 
high in British Columbia and the Atlantic provinces 
for both the production of broiler chicks and turkey 
poults. The four largest hatcheries supply from 83 to 
92 per cent of the total output. In the case of broiler 
chicks, where output is substantial, this represents a 
considerable share of the market. The output of turkey 
poults is much smaller in these regions, reflecting the 
regional nature of the poultry industry. In Ontario and 
Quebec concentration is fairly high in the sale of poults 
but low in the sale of broiler chicks. Concentration in 
the Prairies is not high for either turkey poult or 
broiler chick sales (3). 


THE GROWERS 


It is difficult to accurately describe the present 
structure of the commercial poultry meat growing 
industry. This difficulty stems from the lack of infor- 
mation on the size and distribution of flocks. One 
possible source, the census, provides a complete count 
of all farms reporting chickens or turkeys of all ages. 
As a result, the data include a vast number of farms 
having only a few chickens or turkeys, which misrep- 
resents the picture of the size of commercial flocks. 
Large flock owners cannot be determined from these 
data due to the fact the largest class interval is 4,973 
and over. A flock of less than 5,000 broiler chickens is 
considered to be small in terms of a commercial 
operation. It is more likely that broiler chickens are 
raised in flocks containing 10,000 to 50,000 birds. In 


TABLE 1—DISTRIBUTION OF COMMERCIAL HATCHERIES IN CANADA, BY TYPE OF BIRD HATCHED, BY PROVINCE, 
CANADA, 1963 
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MAN ILO Da Geer Me a Pree ager ne Stott S Be Oe se cave 1 10 27 18 56 
@WaLOMAneRyeoeinas ka oo) ec eis tony: s > cceaerom sou Seale see 3 21 34 71 Oe 
RIG eet eT oe Uae 6 Cos ace San, fees ee ete 8 9 31 9 57 
NG WREUNSWICKarrst cr. eae Sate eta ee Oe Ga Sok SENS —- 3 4 9 16 
INKGWAL SICOTET, Aon ee on heen Oe ee eee, eee it 3 7 5 16 
PMCOseGwWardmSlanGoncters..c cme. cee ae. —- 3 — if Hue 
Newhoundlandetayc tes Wace. oo wp ttre tees mies — a it no 1 
(CAINAGES < wieaees See St ee een rete 15 66 176 149 408 


* Total includes those hatcheries producing ducklings and goslings. 
Source: Poultry Division, Canada Department of Agriculture. 


TABLE 2—NUMBER OF HATCHERIES PRODUCING BROILER CHICKS ACCORDING TO SIZE OF ANNUAL OUTPUT, 
BY REGION, CANADA, 1963 


British 

Columbia Prairies Ontario Quebec Atlantic Canada 
number per 
cent 
=e OK GOO near re. eauae ee Ahi 5 19 — 2 2 28 23.9 
8050005149 090K Ais AT. ..onieeacoeos 1 3 — — 1 5 4.3 
OOOO 99 ROO OE ee ere ee ean Ws, roe ar co ee eva 1 2 %: 3 — 9 st 
LOOZOOO 29 OF OOO NNER eae Hens ee nines 3 5 2 1 3 14 12.0 
300 {000 — 4995999 tinal Dey, suerte eckbectins — 2 1 2 1 6 al 
HOONOOO==G9 ORO OO a Nene atta oe ee 2 5 5 8 1 21 17.9 
2s SM Olea s oe bs bios Eakrc tess Aaa eee eames 2 5 7 8 2 24 20.5 
SF POMM MOM Meecitcrt cece cece. 6 apse sap 1 — 5 1 a 7 6.0 
Sanat ronweandiovense sere ees ce ce ee tee — — 2 1 — 3 220 
SIO LAUR rR ete pen en ete ie Sem 15 41 25 26 10 117 100.0 


Source: Poultry Division, Canada Department of Agriculture. 


TABLE 3—NUMBER OF HATCHERIES PRODUCING TURKEY POULTS ACCORDING TO SIZE OF ANNUAL OUTPUT, 
BY REGION, CANADA, 1963 


British 

Columbia Prairies Ontario Quebec Atlantic Canada 
number per 
cent 
169999 Es ascakscouse Mae de « 2 19 7 2 7 37 33.9 
HOROOO = 2 20 O90 mer nee teri tet sor cere steals 3 12 3 1 2 21 19.3 
80000 == 1495099)... Rte BS Jal eee } Ae: 2 9 — — oa 11 10.1 
SOROCO= 899) 999 fs kaie sae tect sisne cys, se GaeeLs — 10 5 2 = 17 15.6 
TOORO00=-999).999 ess letews ahd tee ahlind abs — 7 2 3 a 12 10 
SOOKOOO R499) 999 ere kegs 6 ihc sce. tut ec. 1 2 1 — — 4 Sie 
HOOOOO= G99 GOO a mee ee ete — 1 4 1 —_ 6 BES 
HeMillionzanc? OVE. fts4 Set. SERN tis Sects = — 1 — — 1 0.9 
Ota lem otemre ter rea tee eee mee he, 8 60 23 9 9 109 100.0 


Source: Poultry Division, Canada Department of Agriculture. 
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TABLE 4—DEGREE OF CONCENTRATION IN THE HATCHERY INDUSTRY IN TERMS OF PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
OUTPUT BY TOP 2, 4, AND 8 FIRMS, BY REGION, CANADA, 1963 


aa 


British 

Columbia Prairies Ontario Quebec Atlantic Canada 
Production of broiler chicks 
TOD :2s fURINS S  oreptecc lens ora) occas ae per cent 66.7 29.1 DYE SE 30.9 65.1 12.8 
TOD: 41 GGIS eecys cee sgare crs 0. tects Genes rere per cent 89.0 52.9 45.2 45.8 87.5 ppans, 
TOp:8. fismS;.289- kee Se Re le ste a per cent 98.1 Wilee AN STL 66.0 99.7 37.6 
B Rojec Vinita aiteceecen ts ok ee eeran a cece erg conta Ere alge number 15 41 25 26 10 117 
WOtalrOutputermer: cs ee ee a ene thousands 9,327 13,907 48, 756 28,875 5,055 105,920 
Goncontiationaase se: Cate See oen Type lw) Type Ill Type lV Type lV Type lia, Type V 
Production of turkey poults 
TOp:2inmMs:? anions Aeeteeies task eae te per cent .4 23.4 39.6 65.4 64.7 30.2 
TOO 4 LRM Se cece vertices Oakey rae per cent ae 38.4 75.9 85.9 82.9 45.4 
TODLSIEEMSs, Sats. oie eatane at ate tree ae per cent 100.0 56.8 93.9 99.5 99.8 Cle 
Thotal finns; 34h. biteactee acu ces Meese number 8 60 23 9 9 109 
TOtalwOuU LOU Ligcswen once teeters ce meer thousands 16 3,635 6,710 1,467 40 12,368 
Concentration Sorter res eh er rs Type lta) Type lV Type Il Type lia) Type Iva) Type IV 
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@Using J. S. Bain’s suggested industry classification according to seller concentration, op. cit., p. 124. 
Source: Poultry Division, Canada Department of Agriculture. 


1958 about 39 per cent of the growers surveyed by the 
Ontario Broiler Growers Association had capacity to 
raise 10,000 or more birds per lot. In 1960 Trant and 
Nurse estimated that over 50 per cent of the growers 
had this capacity (4). 


The 1961 census showed that there were more large 
flocks at that time than five and ten years before and 
that the number of farms raising chickens or turkeys 
had been gradually declining. In 1961, there were 
161,237 fewer farms raising chickens and 4,122 fewer 
farms raising turkeys compared with 1951. At the same 
time there were more farms raising larger flocks in 
1961. The average production of poultry per farm 
increased from approximately 642 pounds eviscerated 
weight in 1951 to over 1,870 pounds eviscerated weight 
in 1961. The decline in the number raising chickens 
and turkeys, by province, varied, as did the increase in 
the size of flocks. 


The census reveals the trend to fewer growers and 
larger flocks, but as mentioned previously it provides 
little insight into the size and number of commercial 
flocks. Studies have shown that in Ontario, broiler 
flocks were much larger than the census reveals. A 
1961 Alberta study revealed that the average broiler 
farm had a capacity of about 30,000 birds. This same 
study revealed that there were less than 75 independent 
growers supplying the broiler market in Alberta, yet 
the census reported 46,072 farms raising chickens. In 
Ontario, at about the same time, the Ontario Broiler 
Growers Association reported it had 204 paid-up 
members and estimated the total number of broiler 
growers in the province at 707. Here again the census 
reported that over 60,000 Ontario farms raised chick- 
ens in 1961 and 1,654 farms raised over 973 birds. 
This indicates that there was a very large proportion 


of farms growing poultry for meat which were not 
operating on a commercial basis but were raising a few 
birds, for home use or for the local market. 


Although published census material is of limited 
value in revealing the structure of commercial poultry 
farming a special question on the number of chicken 
broilers and lightweight turkeys was included in the 
1961 census questionnaire. The results of this survey 
were subject to some discrepancies since it was 
apparent that only the number of broilers being fed at 
the time of the survey rather than the number fed 
during the previous 12-month period was provided by 
respondents. Still, the survey is more representative of 
the size of flocks grown by producers for the com- 
mercial market. For example, the survey indicated 
that 25.4 per cent of the broiler chicken flocks in 
Canada consisted of over 10,000 birds and that there 
were a greater number of large flocks in Ontario, 
Quebec and the Atlantic provinces than in the rest of 
Canada. The largest flocks seemed to be concentrated 
in Ontario where over 60 per cent of 1,145 farms 
reporting broilers were raising flocks with at least 
5,000 birds. 

In the same manner, the size of broiler turkey flocks 
may be analyzed and compared with the published 
census data for all turkey farms. Out of 351 farms 
reporting over 4,900 turkeys, 120 were raising over 
5,000 lightweight (broiler) turkeys. 

The commercial grower with the large 10,000 bird 
flock provides the bulk of the poultry meat processed 
and distributed commercially. For example, a grower 
raising 5,000 broiler chickens per lot with four lots in 
a year would provide a plant with about 60,000 
pounds of eviscerated broiler chicken for distribution 
(5). About 5,000 growers of this size would supply 


more than enough broiler chicken for Canadian con- and in ten years had risen from 39 toa peak of 166 in 
sumers. Thus the 5,488 broiler growers surveyed inthe 1961. Since this time the number of eviscerating plants 
special census questionnaire undoubtedly supply the has also been declining, no doubt a result of the in- 
great bulk of the meat sold in Canada and the tens of crease in size of the more efficient plants and the 
thousands of remaining farms reporting chicken disappearance of the less efficient ones. 


account for a very small proportion. Most of the registered plants are located in Ontario. 
Grading stations or producers who grade their own 
THE PROCESSING INDUSTRY poultry handle a very small volume of poultry com- 


pared with the poultry which is killed, eviscerated and 
When poultry reaches maturity the grower can kill, graded in registered plants. In 1963, for example, 61 
dress and eviscerate the birds himself or send them to stations graded 5.2 million pounds, an average of 
a registered processing plant. A grower who kills his about 86,000 pounds per station. This compared with 
own birds can be known as a producer-grader if he an average of 5.6 million pounds for the plants under 
acquires a grading certificate from the Canada Depart- Health of Animals inspection and 780 thousand 
ment of Agriculture. The plant which kills, dresses or pounds for the average registered plant not under 
eviscerates birds bought from growers requires a inspection. 
certificate of registration. In addition, most of the An analysis of the annual output of 170 registered 
large modern plants have inspectors from the Health processing plants across Canada shows that over one- 
of Animals Branch of the Department of Agriculture half of these plants processed less than one million 
who inspect every bird passing through the processing pounds in 1963. At the same time 31 per cent processed 
line. This allows the plant to place the ‘Canada from one to five million pounds while 17 per cent 
Approved’ label on its product. The bulk of the poultry processed over five million pounds (Table 6). Of the 
meat marketed commercially is inspected in this man- 16 plants showing an annual output in excess of ten 
ner. For example, in 1963, out of 170 registered plants _ million pounds, all but one was located in Ontario and 
killing poultry, 71 were under Health of Animals Quebec. These large volume processors are rarely 
inspection. These 71 plants processed over 80 per cent independent. Most of them are large integrated cor- 
of the 475.5 million pounds of poultry meat handled _ porations or co-operatives. Of the top ten processors 
by the 170 plants (6). in Canada in 1963, four were co-operatives, five were 


The total number of plants registered to process owned by large feed companies, meat packers or 
poultry reached a peak of 273 in 1957 but since then hatcheries and one was considered independent. 
they have declined slowly until by 1964 there were 187 In order to examine the degree of concentration in 
registered plants, of which 137 were equipped to the poultry processing industry, the total volume of 
eviscerate and 50 were set up to kill and dress only. poultry meat processed by each firm was tabulated 
Plants equipped to kill and dress only have been and compared with the total volume processed in each 
decreasing continuously since 1952, dropping from 207 __ of five regional markets, namely, British Columbia, 
in 1953 to 50 in 1964. At the same time, plants which the Prairies, Ontario, Quebec and the Maritimes (7). 
contained equipment for evisceration climbed steadily The results are shown in Table 7. 


TABLE 5—NUMBER OF REGISTERED PLANTS? AND GRADING STATIONS AND THE VOLUME OF POULTRY MEAT 
PROCESSED AND GRADED?, BY REGION, CANADA, 1963 
I TE SE SE AE TI I SY Se I I IOI SS RE EER EE 


Registered Processing Plants 


—_— Grading 
Under Inspection Not Inspected Stations 


Number Volume Number Volume Number Volume 


thousand thousand thousand 

pounds pounds pounds 
SS Oe i oe a en es ee eee 4 32,478 20 5,031 16 861 
TSU NW) oe ad cap aes Ai eee haemnammeeatia a, ot, herald baeniaceaie eu, wha 24 75,953 15 2,414 8 350 
MIO ke, SES POLE OWS CRE tS 25 172,596 33 21,746 17 1,538 
IC ee oe oe, oe no ee . eee ee) ae 14 105,216 24 45,176 10 Deis 
CULLY LOCUS ote aaitigs mmpentagecyttt aa legit tl ie Mik ok Say ld sind hed aaah 4 11, 987 if 2,941 10 216 
Canadatet.. soe wT. Oe SO eR... RE RS 71 398 , 230 99 77,308 61 5,238 
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* Data from 170 registered plants. In 1963 there were 190 plants registered to process poultry. However, the plants not 
covered handled only 0.5 per cent of the total volume processed in 1963. 

b Eviscerated weight. 

Source: Poultry Division, Canada Department of Agriculture. 


The processing plant competes with its rivals for 
supplies and for sales on a regional basis. Only two 
firms have plants in several regions of Canada and 
thus could be called nationally oriented. One of these 
firms, with a poultry plant in four of the five regions 
of Canada, processed less than ten per cent of the 
national total in 1963. The combined output of the 
top eight firms in Canada comprised from 30 to 40 
per cent of the national total, which would place 
concentration based on the national market at a fairly 
low level. However, since processed poultry is mostly 
sold and distributed within the immediate area sur- 
rounding the plant, the measures for regional concen- 
tration are considered more appropriate than figures 
based on Canada as a whole. The large plants are 
located close to large metropolitan areas. For example, 


TABLE 6—SURVEY OF 170 REGISTERED PROCESSING 


in Ontario eight of the top ten plants are located within 
35 miles of a major urban area of 100,000 or more 
people (8). Similarly in the other provinces most of 
the large plants are located within a relatively short 
distance of the large cities such as Vancouver, Edmon- 
ton, Calgary, Regina, Saskatoon, Winnipeg and 
Montreal. In the Maritimes, the plants tend to be 
located in small towns, which are characteristic of this 
part of Canada, and where Halifax is the only major 
urban centre claiming 100,000 people. 

The fact that many of the large firms are integrated, 
that is they own hatchery and feed manufacturing 
facilities as well as their processing facilities, suggests 
that a greater degree of awareness of the other firm’s 
actions exists among the few large firms than is 
revealed by the data in Table 7 (9). 


PLANTS ARRANGED ACCORDING TO TOTAL ANNUAL 


VOLUME OF POULTRY MEAT PROCESSED, BY REGION, CANADA, 1963 


— ———— _ ____.__ | e————————, 


British 

Total Pounds Columbia Prairies Ontario Quebec Maritimes Canada 
eviscerated weight number per 
cent 
Wu eb fete’ WIA. 0. 8 Medinet yeeeret tiyalbnrt dpe 2 5 4 2 2 15 8.8 
5OLOOIS= = FTHOOTO00KS.. SAY. Sats .2 3 2 7 2 2 16 9.4 
100, 008= = x00. 500 0006 crocncdhs staat Mine ay Bs 13 7 nS 6 2 41 24.1 
VOD Iw OOO nO. os aa renee nis Bs wal 2 2 4 8 1 17 10.0 
15000) 001== 351000) QOORT. ity. cee riter reagent 1 11 10 9 3 34 20.0 
3.000: OO te —5.5,000 1000 enc iene theese 1 10 7 — — 18 10.6 
O00 O01 1 0 UU 0OU an sare ne ist saan 1 2 a 5 1 13 CENCE 
Ovors10 /O0OS000 HAG. . ie. 2B 1 — 9 6 — 16 9.4 
otaliplantS<ccrmeoctcn mn cee ar er rs 24 39 58 38 11 170 100.0 
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Note: Complete coverage was made of the registered plants in the Maritimes and Quebec. The remaining 20 plants situated in 
Catan and Western Canada accounted for less than 2.5 million pounds of poultry which is less than 1 per cent of the 1963 
total output. 

Source: Poultry Division, Canada Department of Agriculture. 


TABLE 7—CONCENTRATION IN THE POULTRY PROCESSING INDUSTRY, PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POULTRY MEAT 
PRODUCED BY THE TOP EIGHT FIRMS, BY REGION, CANADA, 1963 


aaa eee ee reer eee eee ee ee er reer ee reese ere ee 


British 

Firm? Columbia Prairies Ontario Quebec Maritimes Canada 
(BREESE ae SS mS ors per cent 47.9 18.2 8.5 13.7 46.8 8.1 

EOE, Me Rt RNA yee IC Sake TTR RR Hote per cent 20G 15.0 a0 9.8 16.0 4.6 

Sh ne. EMPL, oe oe FR rae per cent 12.8 14.8 7.4 9.8 16.0 4.3 

4, Oks os Heer eee per cent 5.7 tilter2 Uo 9.0 Thales 3.8 
MOP: fOURRAT AA stedlen O ee isien Santee per cent 86.6 59.2 30.7 42.3 90.4 20.8 
eee i ote eres eh, BAe SER ROE cde, Sar per cent One HO 6.4 7.4 4.9 Sal 

Girstren bo.) Me Maca wrens Wie 3 ob vee ey: per cent ilies 5.4 6.2 6.8 iho 4 Saat 

TORRE Re BM? per cent ake 4.8 6.1 Gao iets Sat 

pS oS Ne ay ain ue Mit a Ae hme tee hee per cent a heal 4.0 6.0 6.1 0.6 %3.4(0) 
Topreights.. +. ecient ees ee eer per cent 92.7 83.9 55.4 68.9 99.1 Sout 
Remaining firms... 1. «cee he hem oc. eee number 16 19 48 30 3 143 
per cent Thee 16.1 44.6 Silent 0.9 66.9 

Total processed by all registered plants.... thousand 

pounds 37,509 78,367 194,342 150,392 14,928 475,538 

Concentrationterern re ee eee ee Type lw) Type Ill Type lV Type lV Type lia) Type V 
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@ There are 153 firms controlling the 170 plants surveyed. 
Source: Poultry Division, Canada Department of Agriculture. 


THE POULTRY FEED INDUSTRY 


For the grower, feed represents his largest single 
cost item. Cost studies show that feed makes up about 
60 per cent of the total production costs for broiler 
chicken and light turkeys and about 50 per cent for 
heavy turkeys (/0). Because it is such a major cost item 
the grower has consistently sought a feed which pro- 
vides the greatest conversion rate. This problem has 
occupied the time and utilized the resources of the feed 
companies for years. Their experiments with varying 
types of feeds and with different strains of poultry 
improved the possible gains considerably. For example 
in 1947 it took about four pounds of feed to get a 
pound of meat on a broiler chicken. By 1963 poultry 
feeds and meat strains had improved to such a degree 
that it only required 2.2 pounds to obtain one pound 
of gain. 

In 1963 there were 922 establishments manufactur- 
ing feed in Canada. Close to 80 per cent of these 
establishments were located in Ontario and Quebec. 
It is very difficult to determine how many of these 
establishments manufacture poultry feeds. No break- 
down is made by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in their survey of the feed industry so that this may be 
determined. Also, the quantities and value of poultry 
concentrates and various poultry secondary or com- 
plete feeds produced by “‘feed manufacturers” are not 
published. In any event the importance of poultry feed 
production can be indicated by comparing the value 
produced by “‘all industries” in 1963 with the value of 
feed, wheat flour and breakfast foods produced in 
Canada during the same period. In 1963 the total 
value of 1.6 million tons of poultry feed manufactured 
in Canada amounted to $144.8 million which is about 
22 per cent of the total value produced in all of these 
affiliated industries (//). Production of complete feeds 
for broilers, for turkeys and for fattening and finishing 
poultry totaled 673,988 tons valued at $61.6 million. 
This topped all other livestock feeds except that for 
swine, in quantity produced, and was higher in value 
than the complete feeds produced for each of calves, 
dairy and cattle, swine or horses (/2). 

While it is difficult to obtain information on the 
number of firms manufacturing poultry feeds, it can 
be assumed that because of their high value most of 
the large feed companies do produce them. For 
example, the large feed manufacturers and the large 
co-operatives all produce large quantities of poultry 
feed. Also, out of 534 registrants of commercial feeding 
stuffs sold in Canada in 1964, 242, or 45 per cent were 
manufacturing registered poultry feeds (/3). 

The large feed manufacturers distribute their feeds 
through their own outlets or through franchised deal- 
ers located in all parts of Canada. The grower of 
poultry rarely finds it difficult to obtain feed for his 
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birds as the large firms compete vigorously for his 
business. In fact, the trend to vertical integration has 
been largely stimulated by feed companies who have 
extended credit to growers and have thereby achieved 
contracts to supply feed to the grower. 


Most of the poultry feeds are manufactured and 
sold by seven or eight firms. Each of these firms com- 
petes for maintenance and expansion of its share of 
the market. Advertising and service expenditure is an 
important form of competition and feed prices appear 
to be matched closely by rival firms (/4). 


RETAIL DISTRIBUTION OF POULTRY 


The major distributors of poultry are the large retail 
chain stores, the independent retail outlets, wholesale 
brokers and institutional buyers such as hospitals, 
restaurants, hotels and penitentiaries. Much of the 
variety in the type of distribution is due to the arrange- 
ments made by, and the facilities of, the processor. 
Several of the large plants in Ontario sell their product 
directly to the chains. One processor distributes his 
product through small independent retail groceterias 
and meat markets. Some of the processors pack 
poultry on a custom basis for one or other of the large 
meat packers and then again there are those whose 
product is handled by wholesale brokers. 


The broker occupies a unique position in the poultry 
industry. He preserves the function of the traditional 
middleman by serving as a go-between for the move- 
ment of frozen poultry between processors and the 
various retail outlets and, for that matter, between all 
phases where distribution of the finished product is 
necessary. There were nine produce brokers handling 
poultry in Canada in 1963 and these brokers handled 
80 to 90 million pounds of poultry which represented 
from 16 to 18 per cent of commercial marketings 
during the same year (/5). The brokers operate on a 
commission basis by bringing the buyer and the seller 
together in the market. They handle only frozen 
poultry and thus virtually no broiler chicken passes 
through their hands since this product is seldom 
marketed in other than fresh form. 


The retail chains have greatly facilitated the distri- 
bution of a massive volume of merchandise through 
the construction of large supermarkets in the numer- 
ous shopping centers now located in every sizeable 
urban area. This has provided some external econo- 
mies for the poultry industry because it can take 
advantage of the rapid turnover of fresh poultry meat, 
especially broiler chicken, which takes place in these 
supermarkets. The large turnover has been assisted by 
the low price for broilers and the modern and con- 
venient facilities for display which have done much to 
promote the product. The chains have often featured 
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poultry price specials as drawing cards for consum- 
ers. Whether these price specials encourage greater 
consumption in the long run is a controversial ques- 
tion. Some claim that consumption falls when the 
product returns to its regular price and that low prices 
have to be maintained. Others are of the opinion that 
price specials provide a vehicle for very rewarding 
advertising, increasing consumption in the long run 
(16). 

The Royal Commission on Price Spreads of Food 
Products took notice of the phenomenon of price 
specials and were of the opinion that agricultural 
products not sold under a nationally advertised brand 
name were often used as specials by retailers in order 
to attract customers (17). The chains make every effort 
to achieve economies through lower procurement out- 
lays for these commodities. The considerable bargain- 
ing power of the retail chain organizations is brought 
to bear, therefore, upon the poultry processor who has 
to settle with the chain on the terms of sale of a large 
uniform shipment of perishable product. When sup- 
plies are substantial the chains have a considerable 
advantage and processors may be susceptible to exten- 
sive pressure to lower price. This has an impact upon 
the market and upon growers’ receipts. 


These low price features have, undoubtedly, played 
a significant part in broadening the market for broiler 
chicken and have given this product the image in the 
minds of the consumer of a “good buy”. Low prices 
have been a feature of the poultry industry. Since 1951, 
prices for poultry have been trending downward in 
relation to other foods which have been either increas- 
ing or have followed a changeable pattern, rising and 
falling. This characteristic of relatively low price has 
greatly influenced the changes which have occurred in 
the poultry meat industry in recent years including the 
growth of firms through horizontal and vertical inte- 
gration. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


(1) Oligopolistic interdependence is evident from the behavior 
of the breeding industry. Oligopoly describes an industry 
in which there are only a few firms selling the same or a 
similar product. Because there are only a few firms, the 
actions of one member of the industry directly affect the 
other members and thus they become very interdependent 
in their competitive behavior. This interdependence is a 
characteristic of oligopoly. 


(2) The concept of “entry” is used here as defined by J. S. Bain 
as the combination of two events: (1) the establishment of 
an independent legal entity, new to the industry as a 
producer therein and (2) the concurrent building by the 
new firm of physical production capacity that was not 
used for production in the industry before. See J. S. Bain, 
Barriers to New Competition, Chapter 1, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, 1956. 


(3) Using the suggested classification of seller concentration 
outlined by Bain as a guide it is possible to examine the 
nature of the hatchery industry. See Joe S. Bain, Industrial 
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(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


Organization, John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1962, p. 124, 
where Bain classifies Type I as very high concentration 
with the subgroup (a) having very few firms and subgroup 
(b) having few sellers but includes a competitive fringe of 
small sellers; Type II is highly concentrated; Type III high 
moderate; Type IV low moderate and so on, to Type V 
where less than 35 per cent of the market is controlled by 
four firms. 


In Ontario and Quebec the hatchery output of turkey 
poults shows a high incidence of concentration. The pro- 
duction of broiler chicks in Ontario and Quebec shows 
low-moderate concentration. In the Prairies, the produc- 
tion of broiler chicks reveals high-moderate concentration, 
while turkey poult production is low-moderate, or, Bain’s 
Type IV. 


If we assume that the sale of chicks and poults is based 
on a nation-wide market then concentration would be 
fairly low since the top eight firms are shown to supply 
between 30 to 40 per cent of total output. However, even 
this amount of concentration is significant and would 
appear to contradict any justification for labelling this type 
of market one in which a very large number of firms are 
competing or in economic terms, it would not appear to 
be an atomistic market. However, since hatcheries rarely 
compete on an interprovincial or interregional basis, the 
assumption of a national market is not appropriate. The 
more confined provincial and regional markets used in 
Table 4 present a better picture of the degree of concen- 
tration in the hatchery industry. 


The results of these surveys can be found in an unpublished 
master’s thesis, John W. Wood, Some Aspects of the 
Marketing and Pricing of Broilers in Ontario, Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, 1961, pp. 9-10. See also 
G. I. Trant and J. H. Nurse, Broiler Contracts in Ontario, 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, 1961, p. 2. Capacity 
is estimated at the rate of one broiler per square foot of 
floor space. 


Assuming an average eviscerated weight per bird of 3.0 
pounds; in 1963 the average was 2.9 pounds per bird. 


There were 190 registered plants in 1963. The data 
examined here cover 170 registered plants and 61 grading 
stations. A few small plants have not been included in the 
data. 


As with the analysis of seller concentration in the hatchery 
industry above, Bain’s system of classification is once 
again applied. Concentration appears very high in British 
Columbia and the Maritimes where one firm processes 
nearly one-half of the poultry in each region. There is a 
larger competitive fringe of small firms in British Colum- 
bia, compared with the Maritimes and thus it becomes 
Type I (b). Concentration in the Prairies is high-moderate 
and in Ontario and Quebec low-moderate concentration 
prevails. In Ontario, the top eight firms each share very 
close to the same percentage of the market and except for 
the largest firm this situation also exists in Quebec. 


The remaining two plants are within 60 miles of the same 
major metropolitan areas. Six of these plants are located 
less than 20 miles from these centres. 


The poultry processing industry as structured regionally, 
appears to satisfy the conditions which place it on an 
oligopoly footing. Evidence of interdependence where one 
firm’s behavior affects that of another, could be found in 
Ontario where a number of poultry plant managers were 
interviewed. Here concentration was lower than elsewhere 
in Canada but despite this there was little doubt that the 
large firms were keenly aware of their competitors’ 
activities and were very conscious of their position in 
the industry. 


See, for example, W. R. Luckham, “‘Economics of Chicken 
and Turkey Broiler Production”, Canadian Poultry 
Review, August 1964, p. 17. 


(1) 


(12) 


(73) 


Affiliated industries refer here to manufacturers of wheat 
flour, breakfast foods, animal and pet foods and other 
products such as legume and grass meals. 


Complete feed manufacture for swine totaled 621,860 tons 
valued at $44.9 million. 


In order to obtain registration under the Feeds Act a 
company must apply to the Canada Department of 
Agriculture and meet the standards set out in the Regu- 
lations. 


93215—33 


(14) 
(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


This type of behavior is characteristic of oligopoly. 
This amount includes poultry imported from the United 
States. 


B. F. Tobin and N. B. Arthur, Dynamics of Adjustment in 
the Broiler Industry, Harvard University, Boston, 1964, 
peel G: 


Report of the Royal Commission on Price Spreads of Food 
Products, Volume II, Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 1959, 
pp. 70-71. 
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CHANGING PATTERNS IN CONSUMPTION WITH PARTICULAR 
REFERENCE TO DAIRY PRODUCTS 


D. W. Ware (1) 


The application of science and technology and 
rising incomes has given to western man a continually 
widening range of choice in his total diet. This substi- 
tution or changing pattern of consumption ultimately 
affects the income of all segments of agriculture 
through changing demands for farm products. 

On a per capita basis, and in terms of retail weights 
for all products, Canadians are now using about 6 per 
cent less food in total than they were seven years ago. 
In the three-year period, 1962-64 Canadians consumed 
an average of 1,327 pounds of all foods per person a 
year, compared with an average of 1,411 pounds in 
1955-57 (Table 1). 

Milk and dairy products were the largest items in 
the consumer’s food basket, accounting for almost 30 
per cent of the total in 1962-64. They were followed in 
descending order by fruits, cereals, potatoes, meats, 
sugar, and vegetables. Together, these products 
accounted for almost 90 per cent of the retail weight 
of food consumed per person in Canada in this 
period. 

Comparing the 1962-64 period with the 1955-57 
period—the apparent consumption of seven items— 
dairy products, pulses and nuts, eggs, potatoes, 
cereals, fruits, and sugar and syrups, has been declin- 
ing, whereas the consumption of six other products— 
poultry meat, coffee, oils and fats (excluding butter), 
meat, fish, and vegetables, has been increasing. 


TABLE 1—APPARENT PER CAPITA DOMESTIC 
DISAPPEARANCE OF FOOD IN CANADA, AVERAGE 
1955-57 AND 1962-64 


a PS ISIS ETL IES ET EL TL IT EE LD, 


Per Cent 
1955-57 1962-64 Change 
pounds retail 
weight 
MILK PRODUCTS 
Cheddar Cheese........... 2.8 3.3 +17.8 
Process Cheese........... 2.9 3.4 417.2 
Other Cheese...........-.. tae 1.6 +60.0 
Cottage Cheese........... Lak®) 1.4 +40.0 
Evaporated Whole Milk.... 19.6 17.2 -—1242 
Condensed Whole Milk.... 0.8 0.9 +12.5 
Powdered Whole Milk and 
Crean cece ee ee 0.4 0.3 —25.0 
Miscellaneous Whole Milk 
Proguctsen = no eee 0.1 0.6 +500.0 
Powdered Skim Milk...... 5.2 7.7 +48.1 
Powdered Butter Milk..... 0.5 0.6 +20.0 
Powdered Whey........... ORG 1.4 +100.0 
Miscellaneous Milk By- 
productsaa. 2. 0.9 Avil 2) 2 
Fluid Whole Milk......... 392.2 323.8 —17.4 
ice: Creama..2 ee 11.4 13.6 +19.3 
Butterce. gon: home ce oe 20.3 18.1 —10.8 
Total ocd. See Dee ae 459.8 395.0 —14.1 
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Per Cent 
1955-57 1962-64 Change 
pounds retail 
weight 
RUINS Scrat: 188.8 182.1 — 3.6 
GEREAES M3 paneer. Sean ee 159.7 151.1 — 5.4 
POTATOESS a Oa. Sae ae 156.7 141.6 — 9.6 
MEATS 
OT A coca che ea ec Oe 38.1 40.6 + 6.6 
BeCiie 2 cca 56.6 59.2 + 4.6 
Vealtatns) tee cetare e eoere- 6.9 5.4 —21.7 
Mutton and Lamb....... 2a 3.0 +42.8 
Offalsoere tree ce 4.1 G2) 2240 
CannediMeatseen.. ears 4.9 5.3 + 8.2 
Trotaleets cae eee ee M12E7. UnkSe7 ae Sake 
SUGAR AND SYRUPS 
SUGGS hon eee ee ae 97.3 97.8 + 0.5 
Maplesoudatmem rte 0.8 OF 2 e5 
Honey Be eee ee eZ 1.8 + 5.9 
Othemeease eee ee 10.9 9.5 —12.8 
TT Otalitize meee eee ee AOn7 109.8 -—0.8 
VEGETABEES eae 97.0 98.0 + 1.0 
OILS AND FATS 
Mardarineern. aaa 7.9 9.4 +19.0 
Lard eee ee ic 8.5 7.8 — 8.2 
Shorteningeoc see eres O75 9.9 + 4.2 
OthemEatstandsOilsmae Pei 4.9 +81.9 
Total eae: acest. 28.6 32.0 +11.9 
POULTRY 
Chickenteinc ear oe oer 19.2 24.0 +25.0 
Other Poultry Meat....... 6.1 8.7 +42.6 
Gtal yer cc see eis. 25.3 32.7 +29.2 
EGGS er ere. 36.6 S251) Ons 
FISH eee eee ae 13.4 1329) SS. 
BEVERAGES 
Ca Acne tea mea tee, cons 2.8 2.4 -—14.3 
COffeGere.cc iret ede rak ok 7.9 9.4 +19.0 
BOVE bra Aiea ele Ren ea eee 10.7 11.8 +10.3 
PULSES AND NUTS....... AO 9.8 —10.9 
GRAND TOTAL........ 15 410.Onst S2752ee 5,519 


FACTORS THOUGHT RESPONSIBLE FOR 
CHANGING CONSUMPTION PATTERNS 


There are many factors responsible for the changing 
food habits of Canadians. Some of these are the 
declining percentage of people engaged in manual 
labour, rising incomes, changing price ratios, the 
introduction of new methods of food processing and 
preservation, population shifts, a change in the life- 
span and age composition, the more widespread 


dissemination of nutritional information, and new 
and improved products and facilities. 


Consumer income is often regarded as the most 
important factor affecting the pattern of food con- 
sumption. In Canada, personal disposable income per 
person, which is a measure of the total amount of 
money available to consumers to spend or save, rose 
28 per cent from $1,280 in 1957 to $1,643 in 1964. 
During the same period, food outlays rose from $298 
per person to $348 or a gain of 17 per cent. Ex- 
penditure on food as a percentage of total consumer 
expenditure, has decreased from 25 per cent in 1957 to 
23 per cent in 1964. Thus, although the total quantity 
of food consumed per person has declined, with 
higher income levels people tend to choose a wider 
variety of foods and to substitute higher priced foods 
for lower priced ones, so that the outlay for food has 
risen. 


The pattern of food consumption in Canada has 
been affected by changes in the relative prices of food 
products. Production of poultry, for example, has 
become very efficient in the last decade, and its price 
has declined markedly relative to prices of beef and 
pork. In 1950, when the price of eviscerated chicken 
was nearly three-fourths that of rib roast, the con- 
sumption rate was 13.2 pounds per person. However, 
by 1964, the retail price per pound of eviscerated 
chicken was less than one-half that of rib roast and 
consumption had risen to over 30 pounds per person. 

The change in the age composition of the popula- 
tion influences consumption patterns slowly since the 
very young and older people tend to be small eaters 
and thus per capita consumption would decline if the 
trend in the make-up of the population were to shift 
in this direction. On the other hand, if the population 
were made up of an increasing proportion of teen- 
agers and people in their early 20’s—the heavier 
eaters—one would expect per capita consumption of 
such items as meat to increase. In 1966, 33 per cent of 
the population is estimated to be in the 10-29 year age 
group, compared with 31 per cent in 1956 (2). Such a 
trend has probably favoured the consumption of 
meat, sugar and fats. 


In the last 15 years, there has been a marked shift to 
the commercial preparation of foods in Canada. It 
was estimated by the Royal Commission on Price 
Spreads of Food Products that between 1949 and 1958 
there was an increase of 28 per cent in the quantity of 
services associated with each unit of food (3). Frozen 
foods, cake mixes, instant potatoes and instant coffee 
all have reduced the amount of labour involved in 
preparing foods in the home. These changes influence 
food consumption because they increase the variety of 
food items available as well as the competition between 
foods for a place on the consumer table. 


The trend to urban or city living—less than 30 per 
cent of Canada’s population was classified as rural in 
1961 compared with 40 per cent in 1951—has been 
associated with increased mechanization (4). Machines 
have taken over many of the manual tasks in both city 
and country. Consequently, less food energy per 
person is required. This combined with changing 
income levels may have been one of the important 
factors contributing to the long-term decline in cereal 
and potato consumption. 


The science of nutrition has advanced rapidly in the 
last 20 years. The public is better informed about 
nutrition through the efforts of school teachers, home 
economists, nutritionists, nurses and doctors. A great 
deal of information about nutrition is widely distrib- 
uted by radio, television and the press. By whatever 
means, many more people are now aware of the value 
of a healthful diet. The growing concern about obesity 
and heart disease in addition to the advice offered by 
medical authorities and others has had an influence on 
food consumption and in turn on the demand for farm 
products. 


TRENDS IN THE CONSUMPTION OF 
DAIRY PRODUCTS IN CANADA 


In Table 1, based on Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
data, the details with respect to the primary use of 
dairy products are set out. Fluid milk accounts for the 
bulk of the total milk and dairy products consumed 
per person, namely 82 per cent, followed by butter 4.6 
per cent, evaporated whole milk 4.4 per cent, ice 
cream 3.4 per cent, cheese 2.5 per cent, and powdered 
skim milk 1.9 per cent. These six items make up about 
99 per cent of the dairy products consumed per person 
in Canada. 


Fluid Milk and Cream 


There has been a decline in the consumption of fluid 
whole milk (including the fluid equivalent of cream) 
between 1955-57 and 1962-64 in the order of 65 pounds 
per person. Part of this decline is statistical due to 
changes in estimation made on the basis of the 1961 
Census. 


It is sometimes suggested that the consumption of 
soft drinks influences fluid milk consumption. This 
may or may not be the case. Carbonated beverage 
production in Canada has shown an increase in per 
capita production from 32 quarts per person in 1955-57 
to 37 quarts in 1961-63, or 16.0 per cent (5). This is in 
part a sign of a more affluent society and one expects 
that the increase will continue. 


The main reason for the decline in fluid milk con- 
sumption is the substitution of powdered milk for 
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fresh milk. A detailed study of the consumption of 
powdered skim milk in Canada was made by the 
Economics Branch (6). 


The study indicates that this substitution may have 
occurred because of the price advantage of skim milk 
powder. For example, in 1964 a 3 pound package of 
powder yielded 12.8 quarts of reconstituted skim milk 
at a price of about 9 cents a quart of milk. During the 
same year, the national retail price of fluid milk 
averaged about 25 cents a quart. 


Two Per Cent Milk 


The use of milk of a lower fat content has increased 
sharply in the past five years. During the January to 
September period of 1965, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, there were 1.1 billion quarts of 
fluid milk sold in Canada (7). Twenty per cent of this 
was two per cent milk, or, for every five quarts of fluid 
milk sold in 1965, one quart was two per cent milk. 
This was the first year that such a comparison could 
be made on a national basis, but if one examines the 
statistics for Ontario, where this product has been 
available for several years, one finds a continuing 
increase in the use of two per cent milk. What are the 
implications of this shift? 


Firstly, it indicates that the processors wish to make 
maximum use of the raw product. This is accomplished 
by selling partially skimmed milk and using its butter- 
fat in such well-selling products as table cream, butter, 
creamed cottage cheese and ice cream. It also suggests 
that consumers are willing to buy butterfat in other 
forms than whole milk and may have become more 
price conscious as far as fluid milk is concerned. 


Table 1 indicates that the per capita consumption 
of fluid milk and cream has been declining. Without 
the introduction of two per cent milk, or greater 
product differentiation, the reduction might have been 
substantially greater. 


Comparing Canadian consumption of fluid milk 
and cream per person with that in other countries, 
Canada in 1964 ranked tenth among 17 countries. We 
use more per person than the United States, Australia, 
France and the Netherlands, but trail such countries 
as Finland, Norway, New Zealand and the United 
Kingdom. 


Butter Consumption 


On a per capita basis, the consumption of butter in 
Canada between 1955-57 and 1962-64 declined about 
11 per cent, from 20.3 pounds per person to 18.1 
pounds. On the other hand, the consumption of 
margarine increased 19 per cent, from 7.9 pounds per 
person to 9.4. The use of other fats, mainly for cooking 
purposes, such as shortening also increased. About 
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one-half the total consumption of oils and fats, in- 
cluding butter is used for cooking in Canada. 


The decline in the per capita consumption of butter 
may be associated with the decline in bread consump- 
tion. The over-all consumption of cereals has been 
declining slowly—from an average of 160 pounds per 
person in 1955-57 to 151 pounds in 1962-64. This may 
be used as an indicator of the consumption of bread, 
buns and other products which require spreads. 


In comparison with 17 other countries Canada 
ranked eighth in 1964 in terms of butter consumption 
per person, being above such countries as the United 
States, which was sixteenth, France, Denmark and the 
Netherlands (8). 


Canadian experience since 1962 indicates that butter 
consumption is responsive to price changes. This is 
illustrated by the increase in the per capita consump- 
tion of butter, which was associated with the drop in 
the retail price in May 1962. Butter consumption rose 
from 15.8 pounds per capita in 1961 to 18.2 pounds in 
1965. It is too soon to assess the impact of the 1966 
increase in retail price on per capita consumption, but 
past experience indicates a drop in the order of 5 per 
cent may take place. 

Prior to the introduction of the butter subsidy in 
May 1962, the ice cream industry principally used 
fresh milk and cream in the production of ice cream 
and only about one million pounds of butter annually. 
After May 1962, ice cream manufacturers substituted 
butter and dry skimmed milk for fresh milk to make 
ice cream. Fresh butter utilized in this fashion is com- 
monly counted in butter consumption statistics but it 
has been excluded from the butter consumption figures 
in Table 1 because it is included in the consumption 
figures for ice cream. During the 1962-64 period, butter 
used in ice cream averaged 12 million pounds annually, 
or less than a pound per person (Table 2). 


Ice Cream 


The consumption of ice cream has increased from 
11.4 pounds per capita in 1955-57 to an average of 13.6 
pounds per person in 1962-64, or by 19 per cent. 

United States Department of Agriculture studies 
indicate that ice cream consumption is responsive to 
increases in incomes. However, rising incomes are not 
the only factor pushing per capita consumption higher. 
The proportion of homes with facilities for storing ice 
cream has increased sharply. An increasing proportion 
of families buy ice cream on a regular basis, both for 
home use and at “‘drive-ins”’. 


Cheese 

Consumption of cheddar cheese, process cheese, 
cottage cheese and other cheeses is trending upwards. 
This is associated with changes in the characteristics 


TABLE 2—ESTIMATED BUTTER USE IN ICE CREAM, AVERAGE 1962-64 


Butter Used 


Per Ice Cream in lce Cream 
Milk Cent 

Equivalent of Total Per Total Per 
Total Quantity Capita Quantity Capita 

000 Ib. 000 gal. gal. Ib. 000 Ib. Ib. 

Fresh milk used in ice cream......... 508 , 332 64 29,902 1.5821 8.8 — — 
Butter used in ice cream............. 286 , 792 36 16,870 0.8926 4.8 12,256 0.65 

OtalMiCOtCrealiimemers tere teers etre es ene 795, 124 100 46,772 2.4747 13.6 — — 


of the population, but probably most of all with the 
rising income levels of the majority of Canadians, 
which enables them to purchase a. wider choice of 
cheeses. Thus, substantial expansion in sales has 
occurred for process cheese and foreign-type cheeses 
in the past few years. Increasing use of processed 
cheeses has led to a greater appreciation of soft 
cheeses having a wide variety of flavors. There has 
also been a spectacular rise in the per capita consump- 
tion of cottage cheese, which is also being offered with 
a wider range of flavors. This latter product is entirely 
domestically produced, whereas about half of the 
““foreign-type or non-cheddar cheeses”’ sold in Canada 
are imported. 


Evaporated Whole Milk 


Among the concentrated dairy products, evaporated 
milk has in the past held a prominent place. Per capita 
consumption declined by 12 per cent in the study 
period mainly because of the substitution of miscel- 
laneous whole milk products in baby formula foods. 
Consumption of these other products has increased 
five-fold. 


Summary 

In terms of product, fluid milk, butter and ice cream 
account for 90 per cent of the retail weight of dairy 
products consumed, and the same percentage in terms 
of milk sales from the farm. Therefore, unless excep- 
tionally large gains in consumption are made, any 
change in the per capita consumption of such products 
as cheese and evaporated whole milk will not alter 
greatly the overall domestic demand for milk. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


A review of past and present per capita consumption 
patterns gives some indication of what might reason- 
ably be expected in the next 5 years. Canada’s total 
population is expected to reach about 22 million in 
1971 and the average income per person is expected to 
rise also. If such is the case, these two factors will 
provide a larger and increasingly selective market for 
farm products. 


More and more processing, selection, packaging 
and pre-cooking of agricultural products is taking 
place before the final product reaches the consumer. 
With the continuing development of specialization, 
mass marketing and the growth of cities, this trend is 
likely to continue. One of the principal results of this 
is that the demand for the product at the ‘‘farm gate” 
becomes further removed from the final consumer, 
and the mass-handling of products calls for a large 
and dependable volume of standardized, graded 
products. 


The current trend in dairy manufacturing is to 
create a new mix of butterfat and solids-non-fat. Here 
we can point to “2% milk’’, skim milk powder and ice 
milk. The combination of new flavors as in cottage 
and process cheeses, together with a new and variable 
mix of butterfat and solids-non-fat appears to offer 
considerable opportunities for the dairy industry from 
the primary producer through to the retail outlet. 
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USE OF FARM CREDIT IN SASKATCHEWAN, 
1960-64 


M. Ragush 


The capital structure of Saskatchewan farms in 
terms of value of real estate, machinery and livestock 
has been changing rapidly in recent years. A number 
of factors have contributed to this but the principal 
ones were rising land values and larger farm sizes with 
the attendant requirements for machinery and live- 
stock. These changes in part reflect the continuing 
commercialization of agriculture and they have been 
accompanied by expanding requirements for credit, 
both for investment capital and operating capital. 
The purpose of this article is to describe the extent of 
credit use on various sizes and types of farms in 
selected areas of the prairie region of Saskatchewan 
for the period 1960-64. 


Information on farm debt and use of credit was 
collected as part of a study of changes in farm organi- 
zation on farms in five areas of low, medium and high 
productivity soils in the Brown and Dark Brown soil 
zones of Saskatchewan (/). The 350 sample farms 
selected for study represented the major sizes and types 
of farms in each area. The farms were grouped as 
grain farms and grain-cattle farms by two size group- 
ings. The medium size grain farms were four to six 
quarter sections with 480 to 640 acres of improved 
land and no cattle other than a few for home use. The 
medium size grain-cattle farms were similar to the 
medium size grain farms but included a cattle enter- 
prise of ten or more beef cows. The large size grain 
farms had six to nine quarter sections with 800 to 
1,400 acres under cultivation and only a small num- 
ber of cattle, if any. Large grain-cattle farms ranged 
from six to nine quarter sections, or 800 to 1,400 
acres of improved land and had ten or more beef 
cows. 


Study procedures were similar for all of the five 
study areas. The data were obtained by personal inter- 
view and included all the information required to show 
the capital investment, income, expenses, production 
practices and indebtedness of each farm. 


Farm Capital 


In this article the use of farm credit is related to 
owned (non-rented) capital. The value of owned assets 
was considered to be a better indication of the borrow- 
ing power of the farm operators than the value of all 
capital on these farms, that is, both owned and rented 
capital. Rented real estate does, however, constitute 
an important part of farm capital on Saskatchewan 
farms. About 26 per cent of the total real estate on the 
350 farms studied during the five-year period was 
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rented (Table 1). None of the capital in machinery and 
livestock was rented. 


The value of capital on farms in the Dark Brown 
soil zone was slightly higher than on farms of the same 
size and type in the Brown soil zone and considerably 
higher for farms on heavier textured soils than on the 
lighter textured soils. The total owned capital for the 
18 groups of farms ranged by group averages from 
$27,007 to $59,945 and averaged $45,577 for the 350 
farms studied (Table 1). The owned capital investment 
on grain-cattle farms compared to grain farms was 
higher by approximately the same amount as the 
difference in the value of the livestock. The average 
difference in value of capital between the grain farms 
and the grain-cattle farms was about $6,000. Farm 
capital for the large-sized groups of farms of both 
types in all areas averaged about 50 per cent higher 
than on the medium-sized groups of farms; about 
$19,400 by groupings. 


Type of Credit 


Credit was classified as long term (5 years or more), 
intermediate term (1 to 4 years) and short term (less 
than | year). Short term credit included such current 
expenses as fuel, building materials, machinery repairs, 
and taxes. Some of these items were on charge accounts 
for convenience purposes to be paid when billed. Most 
of the farmers interviewed indicated that these short 
term commitments would be met on or about the time 
that such items were due for payment and, therefore, 
could not be considered as debts. 

A higher proportion of the farms had intermediate 
term credit (47 per cent) than long term credit (33 per 
cent) but the average amount of intermediate term 
credit reported was lower. Seventy-six of the 350 farms 
(22 per cent) had both long and intermediate term 
credit. Forty-one per cent of the farms were debt-free 
(Table 2). 

The credit sources for the 114 farms reporting long- 
term loans were as follows: private lenders, 35 per 
cent; Farm Credit Corporation, 32 per cent; Veterans’ 
Land Act, 12 per cent; credit unions, 8 per cent; 
mortgage companies, 6 per cent; and other sources, 
7 per cent. The credit sources for the 166 farms 
reporting intermediate term loans were: F.I.L.A., 57 
per cent; finance companies, 10 per cent; banks, 9 per 
cent; private lenders, 8 per cent; and others, 5 per cent. 
Private sources of credit usually involved family trans- 
actions. 


TABLE 1—FARM CAPITAL BY SIZE AND TYPE OF FARM FOR FIVE SOIL GROUPINGS IN THE PRAIRIE AREA OF 
SASKATCHEWAN, 1960-64 


SSS SSS SSS SS 
Brown Soil Zone Dark Brown Soil Zone 


—_ All Soil 
Light Medium Light Medium Heavy Groups 


AMOR a Pe OE eran ili ote. c ae ss Gane cace cA ase, 1963 1961 1962 1964 1960 1960-64 
Number of tarmsiirtnewed oo s. bo e oe ee tes 79 80 64 77 50 350 
Medium Size Grain Farms (102) 
VOLO ANOStALO Oo. cc ae cctv ae wis ($) 21,671 21,966 20, 563 37,747 39,480 29,051 
PVOINOLIMGD! OSLAG TN site. es oe oe ($) 3,053 5,960 6,483 7,067 10,023 6,724 
Wed TRAP SEATS oss ods as ho st tienes ov ($) 18,618 16,006 14,080 30, 680 29,457 ConOlm 
OWnOeGUIDINGt 105... care bc... (S$) egavae 8,695 9,710 13,692 12,420 10,589 
ROME TOSLOCK Tak ain ues ep Wide sw tintin eat) 647 967 946 365 170 590 
POLST GING CODNAL 2 neh io ($) 27,007 25, 668 24,736 44,737 42,047 33 , 506 
Pisrited, OWHOU Capital FAO. ccss5 fects so dines cc cu wae OFits 0.232 0.262 0.158 0.238 0.201 


a EE a a a a a NS 


Medium Size Grain-Cattle Farms (75) 


Motal ePArestater. Grit es estes a CIE.» ($) 28,147 25,579 23,008 35,491 — 28 , 295 
FLNLOU FOO SEALS Tr ree eee ee ($) 8,586 4,140 4,700 8,568 — 6,619 
WUT OAL OStRIO Te Lone ee ($) 19,561 21,439 18,308 26, 923 — 21,676 
Ovnedequipitiont: ett wed) Ss ($) 8,583 11,899 9,798 11,532 — 10,457 
Ownedriivestecwire fe. Stee, f5P : peeticres. sre ($) 10,309 5,781 6,026 6,311 — W232 
‘Totanowried canal, 7. +s ke Be. ee. ($) 38,453 39,119 34,132 44,766 — 39,365 
Rented /owned capital ratio... 8200. 22 Be 0.223 0.106 0.138 0.191 a 0.168 


a ee ee eee eee 


Large Size Grain Farms (97) 


ihotal_reabestate...osveve’, baveehh...., UO ($) 38,397 36,029 35,956 61,855 67,771 49,989 
AOL de Ce a ly en Ste teas ($) 6,226 8,250 10,892 19,255 24, 332 14,622 
Dwned feaestate oun Hoc aoa pee oes ($) 32,171 PH he TAT AS 25 , 064 42,600 43,439 35 , 367 
OC rie, en a ay ($) 16,897 15,160 11,572 22,274 16,060 16,718 
TOTNES LAVOE OCC. ee at a cl tl ($) 864 1,214 964 177 446 700 
motalwownedicanitahs. axcths G8. oo. wooe! ..n0.6. 2% ($) 49,932 44,153 37,600 65,051 59,945 52,785 
Reniedvowned. capital ratigs fis cc. ckoleeuck. oleh. 0.125 0.187 0.290 0.296 0.406 OF277 
Large Size Grain-Cattle Farms (76) 
NGcatOa Octane. ate Sk oe tS ($) 38,655 42, 288 36, 642 60, 241 —_— 44, 247 
PIGILEG SAL OSUQIG aes oo osc ee bd oc se Ce LE hs ($) 9,350 12,430 7,228 17,078 a 11,488 
OS Ce WC ee ee ee a a ee ($) 29,305— 29, 858 29,414 43,163 — 32,759 
Owned equipment................ 000. cece ees ($) 16,216 16,612 14,166 22,780 —_— 17,389 
RIWMIBUAIVOSIOCK: fo cot oss skeet sce eee ($) 10,837 8, 264 6,823 8,089 -— 8,558 
tay ret aDal eee ($) 56,358 54, 734 50,403 74,032 — 58,706 
Rented/owned Capital ratio... .....--c rae cece nes 0.166 0.227 0.143 0.231 — 0.196 


All Sizes and Types of Farms (350) 


Total real estate......... eee 2) Tec Ao ($) 31,715 31, 466 28,785 48,711 53,626 37,991 
mented roalestate.... G.0.2.5..00.8t.2....8,0f ($) 6,881 7,695 7,170 12,943 17,178 9,925 
Owned-roal-estalerscesrecrrrc. coteree eet ($) 24,834 PTT 21,615 35, 768 36, 448 28 , 066 
Owned equipment... 6s \05.. 2.6 AE ees ($) 12,313 13,092 11,362 17,513 14,240 139730 
BE OEE ES Ral a RN Gh ($) 5,847 4,056 3,793 3,588 308 35 f1D 
AE BOCES" ice te IR ES Ayatahd ate tel ih tae ($) 42,994 40,919 36,770 56,869 50, 996 45,577 
FRentedsowned capital ratio. a3... ..8. Ad. «dos. th ess 0.160 0.188 0.195 0.228 0.337 0.218 
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TABLE 2—TYPE OF FARM DEBT FOR 350 FARMS IN THE PRAIRIE AREA OF SASKATCHEWAN, 1960-64 


en nnn EEUU 


Outstanding Debts 


Percentage Av. Value 


Type of Credit No. Value Reporting 350 Farms Main Sources of Credit 
$ $ 
Long tenes. oSdenide saat 4 oe 4 114 6,407 33 2,087 Private, F.C.C., V.L.A., 
Credit Union, Mortgage 
Companies 
lintermediateguchin rennin terns tener: 166 2,485 47 tPaliZ9 F.1.L.A., Credit Union, 


Finance Companies, 
banks, private 


Shortete rity sh ede wees sc eee paers creer bes 2 lips SO) 1 6 Municipal taxes 
Totamde bts. «a Aa cit mee ek ce aan 206 5, 560 59 S272 
Farms»reporting) no’ debts: nce sca 144 — 41 — 
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TABLE 3—-FARM DEBT BY SIZE AND TYPE OF FARM FOR FIVE SOIL GROUPINGS IN THE PRAIRIE AREA OF 
SASKATCHEWAN, 1960-64 


i nnn LEE EERE 


Brown Soil Zone Dark Brown Soil Zone 
All Soil 
Light Medium Light Medium Heavy Types 
Your otreidy7t ee ttc ee ne 1963 1961 1962 1964 1960 1960-64 
NinmbermomtartnSie ta. te te eo re ee er ects tet tenon: 79 80 64 77 50 350 
Medium Size Grain Farms 
Nilmberot tarimSanen soe ee eae ioe ercronme 19 20 18 20 20 102 
Per centunovdebt. sae. sees atte. See eae 57.9 45.0 50.0 50.0 16.0 42.2 
Per cent $1 —$, 9,909.5... BS... DE 42.1 50.0 44.4 50.0 72.0 52.9 
Percent oi0. 000-619, 999ne = — amr ckeye ote Rene aes —_ 520 5.6 — == 2.0 
Percent: $203000 and OVelac. a -rei ciek elec sire — — — — 1220 2.9 
Average debt Per fan eres ore ($) 1,189 2,016 i pte 1,680 5,243 2,510 
Medium Size Grain-Cattle Farms 
IN Tut aW ov eh OF LIE HAL 0 Stoo: cersecur a coucSaOncatacs cas Gemace oma dence Papar si cix kau OKaND 21 20 15 19 — 75 
Pefcent-fotdebt. eee eer eee ek. Be 42.8 25.0 20.0 47.4 — 34.7 
Per cent $1 —$ 9,999)... . dx nn. REE s 47.6 75.0 3) 47.4 — 60.0 
PBL CONT 610s OOO <P) FIO een cous sce uatnuuadvasiyneneveie 4.8 — 6.7 5.2 4.0 
Pemcentis20,000randiovets et tata: arate 4.8 — — = — ine: 
Average debt per farnter...a-aae>- ase ogee. - aoe ($) 3,785 1,864 3,679 2,806 — 3,004 
Large Size Grain Farms 
NinmbertottianiniSmenere tr ar re re cere 19 20 13 20 25 97 
Porcontnordebtrac. tether eee nee eee Ose 15.0 53.8 60.0 48.0 47.4 
Per cent $1 =, GEOOOe -., gee he os. sees tem 36.8 65.0 30.8 40.0 32.0 41.2 
Percent $103 000=$195 999% esr eseiecie els aetna —- 15.0 hath — 12.0 Ve. 
Per contmn 205 OOOLAMCIOV.C tater winds deted teks hebenor ckeeicn — 5.0 Thott a 8.0 4.2 
Average. debt per farm ee soot i mar or ears ($) 1,206 6,150 3,654 Up lee: De soe 3,605 
Large Size Grain-Cattle Farms 
Numbormotitanins een ie eee nan rereratate 20 20 18 18 — 76 
PO REON EMO CED Tle ae oe cree ees re 45.0 20.0 55.6 Py es) — 36.9 
Per cent $1 =—$ 9,909"... SS. «0 SRE: 50.0 70.0 3325 55.6 _ 52.6 
Percent $10:,000-$19,999... .. 22.7... See = 5.0 10.0 Wil s BES —- 7.9 
Percent: $20; 000sand OVer oc aeeerncte rere re — — — ideo — 2.6 
Average debt penfarm... «72.52... .685.57.:.-ee8 ($) 3,718 4,048 3,092 bat8D —— 4,134 
All Sizes and Types of Farms 
Nim be 6 Of fain S acc. cicero Nene se al eae ea 79 80 64 TE 50 350 
PE COnt nO dODtr toc oe cee hee cea eran rntenerer 51.9 26.2 45.3 46.8 32.0 40.9 
Per cent $1 ~$ 95999%. cio Gh ac Py Ae 44.3 65.0 45.3 48.0 52.0 51.1 
Percont:o10; 000=$19 990 eae eee 265 Tha) 7.8 256 6.0 5. t 
Percent. 9205000 and OVOliae- We one era eee eS thse: WS 20 10.0 Pah) 
AVeragesGebt DOttal Mc acu tcaee ere ($) 2,523 3,59 2,919 2,768 5, 288 Brees 
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Use of Credit Classified by Soil Type 


The percentage of farmers with debt was highest for 
farms on medium textured soils in the Brown soil zone 
but the average debt per farm was highest for the farms 
on heavy textured soils in the Dark Brown soil zone. 
The percentage of farmers reporting debts was lowest 
for the least productive soil area; the light textured 
soils in the Brown soil zone. The higher average debt 
for the most productive soils was due principally to 
the much larger proportion (10 per cent) with a debt 
of over $20,000 (Table 3). Of the 350 farmers surveyed 
in the five areas, 8.0 per cent had debts of $10,000 and 
over but only 2.9 per cent had debts of $20,000 and 
over. 


Use of Credit Classified by Size of Farm 


Generally, the large size farms had higher average 
debts per farm than medium size farms with similar 
soil and type of farm characteristics (Table 3). The 
exceptions were the large size grain farm grouping on 
medium textured soils in the Dark Brown soil zone 
and the grain-cattle farms on light textured soils. The 
average indebtedness on the 177 medium size grain 
and grain-cattle farms in the five areas was $2,719 and 
on the 173 large size grain and grain-cattle farms it 
~ was $3,838. 


Use of Credit by Type of Farm 

The average debt on grain-cattle farms for the four 
areas which allowed comparison (excluding the heavy 
textured soils area) was higher generally than for the 
grain farms. The exceptions to this pattern were the 
farms on medium textured soils and the large size 
farms on light textured soils in the Dark Brown soil 
zone (Table 3). 


Use of Credit Classified by Age of Operator 

Farmers under 34 years of age had higher average 
debts than farmers aged 34 years and over (Table 4). 
Furthermore, the proportion of farms with large debts 
($10,000 and over) decreased as the age of the operator 
increased (15, 8, and 5 per cent for the three age 
groups). 


Debt-Asset Ratio 


The use of credit in relation to owned farm capital 
was determined by calculating the debt-asset ratio 
(dollars of debt per dollar of assets) of each farm. The 
analysis of the debt-asset ratios in relation to soil type 
indicated that farms on heavier textured soils had 
higher debt-asset ratios than those on lighter soils. 
The only exception to this pattern was the farms on 
medium productivity soils in the Dark Brown soil zone 
which had the lowest debt-asset ratio. This may have 
been due in part to the upward trend in the value of 
real estate and machinery during the period 1960-64 
which tended to obscure the relationship of soil type 
with debt-asset ratios. Examination of the debt-asset 
ratios by year of study for the five study years showed 
that the debt-asset ratios for all farms had declined in 
each successive year. The debt-asset ratio was $0.104 
in 1960, $0.086 in 1961, $0.079 in 1962, $0.059 in 1963, 
and $0.049 in 1964. 

Differences in the debt-asset ratios due to size and 
type of farm were extremely variable by individual 
farm for the five soil areas indicating that size and type 
of farm had little or no relationship to the debt-asset 
ratios. This result was verified by the fact that no 
significant difference was found in the overall average 
debt-asset ratios for the four size-type groups of farms 
in the five study areas. The average debt-asset ratio 
for the 102 medium size grain farms was $0.075; for 
the 75 medium size-grain-cattle farms $0.076; the 97 
large grain farms averaged $0.068; and the 76 large 
grain-cattle farms had an average debt-asset ratio of 
$0.070. 


Summary 


Average debt per farm for the 350 farms studied in 
the five soil areas was $3,272, or $5,560 per farm 
reporting debts. The average value of owned farm 
capital was $45,577, for a debt-asset ratio of 0.072. 
Forty-one per cent of these farms were debt-free, 51 
per cent had debts in the range of $1 to $9,999, 5 per 
cent had debts ranging from $10,000 to $19,999, and 
three per cent had debts of $20,000 and over. How- 
ever, if the rented real estate that the farmers were 


TABLE 4—-AVERAGE FARM DEBT BY AGE OF OPERATOR FOR 350 FARMS IN THE PRAIRIE AREA OF SASKAT- 


CHEWAN, 1960-64 


Distribution by Size of Debt 


Average 
No. Debt Percentage Average 
of All Reporting Debt No $1— $10,000— $20,000 
Age of Operator Farms Farms Debts Reported Debt $9,999 $19,999 and over 
$ $ —per cent of debts reported— 

Under 34 years........... 47 5,068 83 6, 268 17.0 68.1 12.8 2.1 

34: tO 49 VOanS gana ae 180 3,427 63 5,459 BY SB 54.4 Set SiS 

50 years and over......... 123 Pd BAGS, 45 5,276 DDS See, 2.4 2.4 


Pik 


operating at the time of survey (55 per cent of the 
farms) was considered as a type of credit, the debt 
picture would change very significantly. The value of 
rented real estate averaged $9,925 for the 350 farms or 
a rented-owned capital ratio of 0.218. This would raise 
the total average debt per farm to $13,197 and the 
debt-asset ratio to 0.290. 

There was a decline in the debt-asset ratio in each 
survey year. The debt-asset ratio decreased from 0.104 
to 0.049 in the five-year period. This is an indication 
that the expansion of credit has lagged somewhat 
behind the rise in land values. 


The type of soil, size of farm, type of farm and age 
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of operator were some of the other factors studied in 
relation to the use of credit. Generally, farms on the 
heaviest textured soils had the highest average debt 
and farms on the light textured soils had the lowest 
average debt. The average debt was higher on large 
size farms than on medium size farms and also on 
grain-cattle farms than on grain fatms. Younger 
farmers had larger debts than those who had been 
farming for a greater number of years. 


REFERENCE 


(1) Data were obtained from the 1960-64 Saskatchewan studies 
of Changes in Farm Organization conducted by the Econo- 
mics Branch, Canada Department of Agriculture. 


FARMERS’ ESTIMATION OF ACREAGE IN COMPARISON 
WITH MEASUREMENTS FROM AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS, MANITOBA, 1961 
L. E. Philpotts 


People who are concerned with surveys and statistics 
are constantly trying to improve the quality and 
accuracy of information obtained and determining the 
reasons for errors which occur in economic data. This 
is of particular concern with respect to census data, 
which forms the benchmark for so much of our eco- 
nomic statistics (J, p. 1). 


This paper deals with measurements made on aerial 
photographs of agricultural acreages in comparison 
with the same acreages located and recorded by enu- 
merators in the quality check of the 1961 Census of 
Agriculture. No attempt was made to compare the 
aerial photographic measurements directly with data 
from the 1961 Census of Agriculture itself. 


AREA STUDIED 


The area studied comprised portions of 46 sample 
segments in Manitoba and involved a total acreage of 
about 135 square miles. The segments contained 174 
complete farms and parts of 87 farms whose head- 
quarters were not located within the sample segments. 
Over 1,700 fields of crops and other agricultural land 
uses were enumerated and interpreted. Of these, over 
1,100 fields were within complete farms. 


METHOD 
Enumeration 


Each field was described to the Census Quality 
Check enumerator by the farmer. The description, 
recorded on the questionnaire included the crops 
grown, the land use and the acreages of the fields. 
Aerial photographs which had been taken in the 
spring when seeding was completed, were carried into 
the field by the enumerators. 


Measurement 


The average scale of the aerial photographs was one 
inch to 15,800 inches, a 6’’ focal length having been 
used. It was necessary to scale each individual photo- 
graph as the scale varied between adjacent photo- 
graphs. All field boundaries could be identified by 
stereoscopic viewer and the boundaries of most fields 
could be recognized by a monoscopic viewer. 

Measurements were taken directly from the aerial 
photographs. A number of transparent grids having 
minor scale adjustments were constructed and used. 
Because of the degree of accuracy which can be 
obtained by the use of transparent grids, the projecting 


of a master grid and the use of a reliable compensating 
polar planimeter was not warranted. The smallest unit 
of a grid consists of one-tenth acre and it is possible 
with the unaided eye to measure 0.025 acre or any 
reasonable breakdown of the grid unit. The trans- 
parent grid was placed, generally, over an identifiable 
farm area such as a quarter-section or a complete 
section (640 acres) of land. After the scale of the aerial 
photograph was fixed the grid was moved to allow 
alignment with smaller areas such as a wheat field 
within a general identifiable area and so on. 


In the area studied only two types of topographic 
relief were encountered. These were level to undu- 
lating with slopes of zero to three per cent, and rolling 
with slopes of three to five per cent. Of the total 
acreage involved in the segments only 0.02 per cent 
represented additional acreage due to the slope of the 
land in the area of rolling topography. The slope 
factor was negligible also in the level to undulating 
areas. 


TYPES OF CROPS AND LAND USES 


Nine main combinations of crops and agricultural 
land uses were involved in the study. These were: 
grains; oilseeds; fodder crops; improved pasture; 
other improved land; summerfallow; unimproved 
land; special crops of sugar beets and flax for fibre; 
and potatoes. The grains included: spring and durum 
wheats; oats, except that cut for green feed; barley; 
rye; mixed grains; corn for grain; buckwheat; field 
peas; and beans. Flax, rapeseed, and other oilseeds 
made up the oilseed category. 


The fodder crops included: hay, mixed tame hay 


and hay for seed and silage; corn for fodder or silage; 
oats for green feed or silage; and other fodder crops. 


The “other improved acreage” category consisted of 
barnyards, farm lanes and gardens. 


The “unimproved land” included woodland such 
as wood lots, windbreaks, cut-over woodland, and 
other unimproved land including native pasture, 
unimproved hay land, sloughs and marshes. 


The following physical features were identified and 
deleted from the field acreages: stone and refuse piles; 
clumps of trees; headlands; hay and straw stacks; 
barns and granaries; farm roads and well travelled 
lanes; ditches; dugouts; and stockwatering dams. 
Many of these represented features not eliminated 
from the crop acreages estimated by the farmers. 
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PHYSICAL AND ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION 
CATEGORIES 


The objective of the aerial photographic interpreters 
was to determine the mathematical difference between 
the data of the Census Quality Check enumeration and 
that taken from aerial photographs (/, p. 1). These 
differences are discussed under five main physical and 
economic categories: 

(1) the sizes of farms from 2 to 69 acres, 70 to 239, 240 to 399 
400 to 559, 560 to 759, and from 760 to 1,599 acres; 


(2) the sizes of fields from one to 14 acres, 15 to 25, 26 to 35, 
36 to 45, 46 to 85, 86 to 165, 166 to 325, and from 326 acres 
and over; 


(3) the shapes of fields including the square or rectangular field 
containing from zero to three sloughs, the square or 
rectangular field containing four sloughs and over, and the 
odd-shaped field associated with many sloughs; 


(4) the topography of the fields including level to undulating 
or rolling; and, 


(5) the number of Prairie Farm Assistance Act payments over 
a twenty-year period in the township involved. 


MEASUREMENTS AND FARMERS’ ESTIMATIONS 


The total amount of agricultural land measured on 
the aerial photographs was 86,120.9 acres. This 
amount was 825.6 acres or 1.0 per cent less than that 
estimated by the farmers for the Census Quality Check 
enumerators. 


There are certain factors which lead to the overesti- 
mating (1.0 per cent) by the farmers of their acreages. 
Each quarter section in the Prairie Provinces consists 
of 160 acres more or less, but when enumerated, 
farmers generally assume that each quarter section has 
160 acres. Original surveys, resurveys, and photo- 
graphic measurements indicate that a “quarter sec- 
tion” may vary from 153 acres to about 168 acres. The 
rounding of figures in the estimates may also account 
for some differences. 


Another factor affecting farmers’ estimates of 
acreage is where a public road or a railway crosses a 
farm, cuts off a corner, bends around a slough which 
is situated in a road allowance or where a public road 
has been widened. This also applies to public ditches 
or canals located on farmland. Farmers tend to under- 
estimate the acreage lost to these forms of land use. 
However, in some cases the farmer may actually be 
pasturing or cultivating rights-of-way in which case he 
gains some acreage or has the use of it. 


In the five main categories of study the farmers 
overestimated grain acreages with the exception of 
the category from 70 to 239 acres. All categories 
showed summerfallow acreages overestimated. Al- 
though there was an overestimation of the acreages in 
the special crops, there were insufficient units to 
provide a reliable indication, 
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In the four study categories of size of the farm with 
240 acres and over there was an increase in the over- 
estimation of the grains with increasing size of farm. 
All sizes of farms had an overestimation of summer- 
fallow acreage. However, only the size of farms from 
760 to 1,599 acres had an overestimation which was 
greater than the average overestimate of 5.6 per cent. 


While the acreages in the above forms of land use 
were overestimated by the farmers, there was a ten- 
dency, on the other hand, to underestimate the 
acreages of unimproved land, improved pasture and 
other improved areas, and the fodder crops. 


The greatest underestimating of these acreages was 
for farms of 760 to 1,599 acres in size. The area of 
improved pasture land was underestimated by 40.4 
per cent by this group. However, the possibility exists 
that at least part of this difference is accounted for by 
a difference in definition as to what constitutes 
“unimproved” pasture land. This group of farmers 
overestimated the “unimproved” land acreage by 16.4 
per cent. 


Sizes of fields 


Overestimation was more prevalent on the smaller 
fields of from one to 45 acres in size than for the larger 
fields. In fields from about 45 to 165 acres in size, the 
average error of estimation was lowest for the grain 
acreage. This may be the result of the uniform size of 
fields of 40, 80, 120 and 160 acres commonly found in 
grain production in the study area and which are 
maintained from year to year. These field sizes repre- 
sented 46.5 per cent of the grain fields enumerated and 
64.6 per cent of the total grain acreage. In other field 
sizes, the acreages were overestimated. 

The greatest underestimation of acreages was for 
“other improved land”, farm lanes, building areas, 
and gardens. The percentage of underestimation by 
farmers in the grouping of field sizes from 15 to 25 
and from 36 to 45 acres was 41.6 per cent and 44.1 
per cent, respectively, for this category of land use. 

The acreage of improved pasture land of one to 14 
acres was overestimated because of the interrelation- 
ship with overall field sizes which were overestimated 
also. No obvious explanation can be given for the 
underestimates in the field sizes of from 15 to 35 acres 
and from 46 acres and larger sizes and the overesti- 
mation in the 36 to 45 acre category, unless it is again 
a question of definition. 


Shapes of fields 


Farmers tended to overestimate the acreages of 
fields that were square or rectangular and containing 
over three sloughs, more than any other field shape 
category. The percentage of error in estimation of the 
grain acreages was relatively low for the square or 


rectangular fields containing 0 to 3 sloughs, and for 
the odd-shaped fields. Farmers overestimated grain 
acreages an average of 16.6 per cent for square or 
rectangular fields containing 4 or more sloughs. How- 
ever, only 3.3 per cent of the total grain acreage was 
in this last category in the sample. 


One would expect that the acreage of odd-shaped 
fields would be more difficult to estimate accurately 
than for a square or rectangular field. Farmers do not 
appear to take into account the acreage in sloughs or 
potholes in estimating field acreages. Sometimes 
farmers in the prairie region plant these areas in dry 
years but they can be flooded following heavy rains. 

The greatest acreage underestimation in relation to 
shape of field was for improved pastures and other 
improved areas where the fields were square or rec- 
tangular and contained 4 or more sloughs. 


Topography 


As noted previously, two general topographical 
forms prevailed in the area, namely, level to undulat- 
ing, and rolling. About 16.5 per cent of the total area 
studied had a rolling topography. The additional 
acreage due to slope was negligible for both types of 
topography as compared with a plane surface. 


P.F.A.A. assistance payments to farmers 


There was little difference in the error of estimation 
between farms in those townships with a low number 
of P.F.A.A. payments and those with a high number 
of payments when the entire amount of improved land 
was taken into consideration. In the areas where from 
zero to four payments were made the overestimation 
by the farmers was 2.5 per cent and 0.5 per cent in 


TABLE 1—PERCENTAGE OF OVER-AND UNDER-ESTIMATING BY FARMERS OF ACREAGE IN COMPARISON TO 
MEASUREMENTS MADE ON AERIAL PHOTOS ACCORDING TO THIRTY-TWO PHYSICAL AND ECONOMIC CATE- 


GORIES, MANITOBA, 1961 
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Agricultural Land Use 


All All Summer All Improved Other Special Un- 
Physical and Economic Category Grains Oilseeds Fallow Fodder Pasture Improved Crops’ improved 
per cent 
All categories* (universe)........ + 3.4 — 1.2 + 5.6 — 1.3 — 1.9 — 8.6 +15.6 — 3.4 
Size of farm in acres— 
DELOLOD Meee ae Rrra hist itr — 1.4 — + 4.4 —11.7 —15.6 — 2.3 0.0 
ORLOW2S OE Perel erent ea eon 0.0 — 4.4 + 5.3 —13.8 + 5.8 — 1.0 + 7.9 — 7.9 
DAD ROS Oh aes trace yc a: + 2.4 — 4.2 + 5.3 — 4.1 — 0.5 + 5.8 0.0 — 4.8 
A0ORtOKD5O ee, ee ee ee + 3.5 — 6.5 + 5.1 + 5.3 —10.3 —20.1 -— — 2.2 
HCO 0k7 50 ew ak thee wie +3582 + 1.7 + 4.2 — 4.6 + 4.9 —20.5 — — 2.5 
OOMOMIFD 99 sean + 7.6 + 4.5 +12.2 — 6.2 —40.4 — 3.3 — +16.4 
Size of field in acres— 
1012, Wt ae a a eae +12.0 +23.5 +33.9 +12.0 +16.6 — 1.0 a +29.2 
TOSORZO NT ae ee es eee. + 6.7 +10.3 +12.5 + 4.8 — 4.5 —41.6 +27.8 + 2.2 
OO tO 35 aden. oe thee. eee + 6.7 +22 .4 +15.4 — 8.8 9.4 — — —10.0 
SOOT D eens es a in ah de + 9.9 —10.8 + 6.0 Sint +17.4 —44.1 0.0 — 6.6 
AOsLORGO MC wee tet cre nigiens + 1.4 — 6.3 + 5.7 — 8.0 — 2.8 — 3.9 — —14.0 
salem KO | Laloven, Coe, AO eG a meee + 0.6 — 0.6 + 5.8 — 1.4 —28.3 — — — 9.9 
NGGEOR OD Menke tee ee eee + 7.1 — + 1.5 — 1.6 = — — + 0.7 
S26 GOVERN). CA ee Se + 5.5 — + 0.1 —— —- —- —- + 3.5 
Shape of field— 
rectangular® incl O to 3 
SIOUGHSM re rene ae + 3.3 — 3.0 + 3.0 — 5.5 + 1.6 — 9.8 +15.6 — 1.0 
rectangular® incl. 4 or more 
sSloughssine .e aly +16.6 - 1.3 +25.3 — 2.2 — 6.3 —41.0 — + 2.1 
odd-shaped & many sloughs. + 4.0 + 6.6 + 7.9 + 8.5 — 6.1 + 1.0 — — 6.9 
Topography— 
level to undulating.......... + 2.8 + 1.9 + 3.4 — 1.6 — 0.8 — 6.7 +15.6 — 3.3 
rollinQyeyniee soe eek. Aes cts + 6.5 + 1.4 +11.7 + 3.0 — 7.3 —23.2 — +11.7 
Number of assistance payments 
during a twenty year period— 
ODO} Aa eat ee ne eee + 3.2 — 1.9 + 5.2 + 0.8 + 4.0 — 8.5 +15.6 — 4.4 
Leh RCS Varta eaten. AI! at A + 3.7 + 0.1 + 4.2 — 3.8 —17.2 — 5.6 — — 1.6 
LOROT 4 Oe... BE Ree + 7.8 — + 7.6 — 5.4 —21.6 —33.7 — + 1.5 
RTE RE RS SE I OE I TE EIS LEE OS CE I EI CREE EA IS PEE OBA AOS a EGC IG OEE SIO BQO Fe Hn TSS PES te 


® The single field of potatoes is not included. 
5 Not a significant number of units or acreage. 
¢ Rectangular includes square fields. 
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areas with from five to nine payments. The farmers 
underestimated acreages by 0.9 per cent in the areas 
where from ten to fourteen payments were made. 


It is interesting to note that on the farms with 
acreages of fodder and improved pasture, but with no 
grain, oilseed or summerfallow acreage, the overesti- 
mations were well above the average overestimation 
in all the assistance payment categories. The overesti- 
mation was highest (16.8 per cent) in the areas receiv- 
ing ten to fourteen payments. On the other hand, the 
farmers considerably underestimated the acreages of 
fodder and improved pasture on the farms which 
contained also grains, oilseeds or summerfallow. 


SUMMARY 


An aerial photographic measurement of 1,705 
enumerated fields associated with the Quality Check 
of the 1961 Census of Agriculture indicated important 
differences between the enumerated acreages of the 
Quality Check based on farmers’ estimations, and the 
photographic interpretation. 


In five main physical and economic categories, the 
farmers overestimated the grain acreages, except for 
sizes of farms from 2 to 239 acres, and they overesti- 
mated the acreages of summerfallow in all categories. 
The highest overestimation in the grain areas was con- 
cerned with the shape of a field having a square or 
rectangular boundary and containing four or more 
sloughs. Here the overestimating by the farmers was 
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17 per cent. The highest overestimation for any crop 
or land or land use in the study, 34 per cent, was for 
field sizes of from one to 14 acres. 


This survey points up several factors which must be 
considered in collecting data on field acreages by 
personal interview. Probably the most important con- 
sideration is that farmers’ estimates cannot be expected 
to be exactly precise for any given year. This is not 
possible for a number of very good reasons. A second 
consideration is the time at which the survey is taken. 
A generally dry and early spring will mean fewer 
depressional areas which cannot be worked and 
seeded. On the other hand, a late spring following a 
winter of heavy snowfall or heavy spring rains can 
mean that depressions and sloughs will be water-filled 
until after normal seeding time and even into mid- 
summer. A third consideration is the terminology used 
to describe land use. In enumerating land use it is 
important that the enumerators have a clear under- 
standing of the purpose for which land is used in order 
to uniformly categorize it. Also, enumerators and 
those responsible for designing questionnaires must 
be thoroughly familiar with local land descriptions 
used by farmers and be able to relate these to more 
general purpose classifications. 
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DIRECT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO AGRICULTURE 
BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, 1964-65 


Mary A. Bradley 


The Federal Government spends millions of dollars 
annually to improve conditions in agriculture. In- 
cluded in governmental assistance are programs of 
research into the physical and economic problems of 
the industry, regulatory and promotional activities, 
provision of farm credit, and direct financial assist- 
ance. The amount of the direct financial assistance 
varies from year to year as new policies are introduced 
or old ones modified, and also because the assistance 
paid under some programs varies with the weather and 
its effects on cropping and harvesting conditions, 
incidence of disease and pest damage, and marketing 
conditions. 

It is difficult to apportion the costs of many agri- 
cultural assistance programs to specific years. Expendi- 
tures agreed to in one year may not be paid until the 
following year. For example, a drought assistance 
program may require payments to farmers in a fiscal 
year following the one in which the drought occurred. 
The Agricultural Stabilization Board may acquire a 
stock of a product which may not be sold until some 
later year. Any net loss to the Board is shown in the 
annual report of the Board as part of the net loss for 
the year in which the product was sold and not for the 
year in which the product was purchased for price 
support. 

Direct financial assistance by the Federal Govern- 
ment to farmers and their organizations during the 
1964-65 fiscal year has been estimated at $160 million 
(Table 1). This was a decline of over $60 million from 
the previous year, largely because of a smaller net loss 
in the operation of the Agricultural Stabilization 
Board. 


In the text of this article, specific reference is made 
to direct financial assistance programs which were new 
or changed during the 1964-65 fiscal year. Policies and 
programs which remained in effect but unchanged 
from the previous year are not mentioned unless they 
bear a particular relationship to programs under 
discussion. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS BOARD 


During the 1964-65 fiscal year the Board purchased 
50 million pounds of dry skimmed milk and 726.7 
thousand dozen eggs. A total of 497.3 thousand dozen 
eggs were converted to dried whole egg. This dried 
whole egg plus 119.2 thousand pounds of dry skimmed 
milk were sold as part of Canada’s contribution to the 
World Food Program. 


AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION BOARD 


In 1964-65, the net operating loss of this Board was 
$55.9 million. Of the loss incurred on the previous 
year’s operations, $2.5 million were brought forward, 
bringing the Board’s total 1964-65 account to $58.4 
million. A net expenditure of $57.1 million in 1964-65 
left $1.3 million to be carried forward to 1965-66. 
Expenditures of the Agricultural Stabilization Board 
represented more than one-third of the total direct 
payments to agriculture by the Federal Government in 
1964-65. The Board had losses in its operations on 
butter, skimmed milk, cheddar cheese, eggs, honey, 
pork, sour cherries and wool. 


Dairy Products 

Of the $55.9 million net operating loss of the 
Agricultural Stabilization Board in 1964-65, over 96 
per cent was on dairy products, almost $47.0 million 
on butter alone. The price of butter was stabilized by 
purchase and by a fixed payment on milk and cream 
used for the manufacture of butter. On May 1, 1964 
the Board raised its purchase price of butter from 52 
cents to 53 cents a pound. In addition, fixed payments 
on milk and cream used for butter manufacture were 
made to assure producers returns equivalent to 64 
cents a pound of butter. 

An export subsidy of two cents a pound was paid 
on cheddar cheese exported to Great Britain during 
1964-65; one cent a pound less than during the pre- 
vious year. The support price base for cheese remained 
unchanged from 1963-64 at 32.5 cents a pound for 
Canada First Grade cheddar. To encourage produc- 
tion of high quality cheese a premium of 3.6 cents a 
pound was paid on Canada First Grade cheddar. 


Sour Cherries 

A price support program was implemented for the 
1964 crop of sour cherries to alleviate a serious market 
situation caused by a heavy crop of sour cherries in 
the United States. The program provided for support- 
ing sour cherry prices at 7.8 cents a pound to produ- 
cers. This was accomplished by direct payments of 1.3 
cents a pound of cherries to producers who marketed 
their crop through processing plants. Without this 
assistance much of the Canadian crop would have 
remained unharvested. 


Eggs 


The price of eggs was supported at 34 cents a dozen 
during the support year ended September 30, 1964. 
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The national average price during the period was 32 
cents a dozen, thus necessitating a deficiency payment 
of two cents a dozen. This support program was 
continued at the same level for the subsequent 12- 
month period. Any deficiency payment necessary 
would be paid in the 1965-66 fiscal year. 


Wool 


The Board continued to support the price of wool 
at 60 cents a pound. A deficiency payment of 12.3 
cents a pound was made on the 1964-65 wool clip 
compared with 14.3 cents a pound the previous year. 


Honey 

During the 1964-65 fiscal year a further payment of 
$575 was made on honey produced under the terms of 
the 1961-62 program. 


Pork 


Market prices remained above the support level so 
no deficiency payment was made on pork during 
1964-65, but a loss was incurred on sales of pork 
stocks held by the Board from previous years. 


AGRICULTURAL REHABILITATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


A new ARDA agreement was signed between the 
Federal and Provincial governments in November 
1964. This agreement, effective from April 1965 to 
April 1970, will govern the direction of a program 
which will cost $175 million. It provides for a maxi- 
mum of $25 million to be available annually from the 
Federal Government and a further $50 million fund to 
be used for major programs over the five-year period. 


TABLE 1—ASSISTANCE PAID TO AGRICULTURE BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, CANADA AND PROVINCES, 


FISCAL YEAR 1964-65 
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Canada ‘Nfld. 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS BOARD 
Notioperating Ossi Hose Nite. & shivers «othe tas ego fetetne sare 300 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION BOARD 
Net operating loss: 
dairy egestas Fe Ah tia coe Cecio aoe POnE 53,960 
eggs.. PP a A, 3, Sa OE Caer 986 
honey. . Bavidhs Desc ¥ PA ON lids 1 
pork.. 80 
sour cherries. . 300 
wool . : 553 
aS ae REHABILITATION AND DEVELOP- 
NUT eee hE he ce ere hays 6 Re eos Hate tes 1434 366 
ANIMAL CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 
compensation for losses of animals..............-++5+2+. 1,468 —_ 
CHEESE AND CHEESE FACTORY pel eetdess treet 
quality premiums. . xe 1,195 —_ 
factory improvement. . Pe Re ne Pee OOOO DEO OEE c 314 —_ 
COLD STORAGE 
Warehouse: CONSUUCGHION Asa yan. -c ones aetiees ve ley ste cee Vieke'e 77 _ 
CROP INSURANCE 
payments to participating provinces.............+..-eeee 466 _ 
MARITIME MARSHLAND REHABILITATION.......... 201 _ 
PRAIRIE FARM Aes ELANCE 
payments to farmers. . Eirshte ss whe. c¥eta: Hee ee Ne oases 368 _— 
PRAIRIE FARM REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION 
AND RELATED PROGRAMS i ercccceeh nesta stescrierss , 990 —_ 
PRAIRIE GRAIN ADVANCE PAYMENTS 
interest charges and repayment defaulted..............+- 543 — 
PRAIRIE GRAIN PROVISIONAL PAYMENTS 
INtSrOSt CHALIOS Se aco ciele eis eres pos sae Sana ee Peere date 1 _ 
TEMPORARY WHEAT RESERVES 
SLOVADO COSLS He « bate eee ote ced re SoMs: oes AIAN © ohatels ofan 34,023 _ 
APPROPRIATION ACTS 
grants to agricultural organizations. . ioxey ua ee ta 306 
grants to fairs, exhibitions and museums . 822 12 
freight assistance on western feed grain............--.+. 18,349 719 
storage assistance on western feed ni ae ret be 1,033 by 
livestock purchase and distribution... MOR ic ae 9 as 
PromIUMsONn PUrbred SOCK? ne oc. seks olecis atte Ge ae we ate 55 — 
hog quality pPromiuMSzn. obec Vantec se dale gee Sate 0 
lamb quasity: Premiums. (co... peteatere oe ot © ake o eerenee ee te 524 — 
special drougnt assistanes «<< 6.62 caries <5 of e'ane > paris 503 —_ 
agricultural: lime aSsistances sites. tse wis « toerate anes os maeals 1,584 11 
barberry Gradication..2. ccc. sear Assoc oc ee me taped 92 — 
TOTAL. FEDERAL ASSISTANCE... since ace ante es teres 100,088 


Pi | No: N.B. 


Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. 


thousand dollars 


137 255 364 3,115 245 861 2,410 549 280 
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7 28 26 978 «©6277 51 50 65 28 

409 1,876 1,119 8,474 3,871 — a zee 1,882 
0 0 1 “40 10 0 = 

162 119 60 1,692 3,375 649 615 1,736 36 
( 24, ) 63 151 84 15 126 62 

= = = 170 254 19 Re ae 3 
66 102 100 1,205 4 S nee 57 
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Due to rounding of figures, provincial expenditures do not equal the Canada total in all instances. 


..indicates no provincial breakdown available. 
—indicates no expenditure. 
0 indicates less than $500. 


a Includes an expenditure of $560,706 on federal research, for which there is no provincial breakdown available. 
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Like the previous agreement this one includes pro- 
visions for programs of alternative land use, soil and 
water conservation and rural development, all aimed 
at improving income levels in rural areas and fostering 
resource development and use. However, the new 
agreement differs from the previous one in that it 
makes more specific provision for the kinds of projects 
that can be undertaken. 


ANIMAL CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 


Under the authority of the Animal Contagious 
Diseases Act, the Federal Government pays compen- 
sation for diseased animals slaughtered. The only 
change in 1964-65 was in the program for the control 
of scrapie in sheep. The old program required all 
infected animals, their progeny and any other sheep 
that had contacted infected animals, to be destroyed. 
The program was modified to allow retention of sheep 
not closely related to the infected animals. 


CHEESE AND CHEESE FACTORY IMPROVEMENT 


This Act provides an incentive, in addition to and 
separate from that offered by the Agricultural Stabili- 
zation Board, for the production of high quality 
cheese. Cheese of the cheddar type (including “‘washed 
curd’’ cheese) or blue-vein cheese of the Roquefort 
type scoring 93 points is eligible for a premium of one 
cent a pound; scoring 94 points or better two cents 
a pound. 

Financial assistance available for the improvement 
of cheese factories remained unchanged during 
1964-65 from that of the previous fiscal year. 


FREIGHT ASSISTANCE ON WESTERN 
FEED GRAINS 


The Federal Government provides assistance in 
paying freight charges on grain shipped from the 
Prairie Provinces to Eastern Canada and British 
Columbia to be used exclusively for livestock and 
poultry feed. It may be said that farmers in all proy- 
inces receive some assistance under this program. 
However, farmers in the Prairie Provinces receive their 
benefit through the availability of a wider market and 
this is not as readily expressed in monetary terms as is 
the assistance in paying freight charges received by 
farmers in the other provinces. 


On September 14, 1964 an interim policy on feed 
grains became effective. This policy established a new 


zoning system for all of Eastern Canada. Under the 
former policy some farmers received assistance in 
excess of the actual freight charges incurred while 
others were required to pay as much as $6.20 a ton. 
Under the new policy the amount of freight charges to 
be paid by the farmer was not to exceed $2.00 a ton 
by the least-cost method of transporting grain. West- 
ern grain moved by truck within Eastern Canada 
became eligible for freight assistance. (The former 
policy authorized only freight assistance on inland 
movement of grain by rail.) 


In addition a new basis for the payment of assistance 
was established. Separate and higher levels of assist- 
ance were to be paid on grain moved to certain Mari- 
time destinations by rail during the period from 
December 1, 1964 to April 30, 1965. Separate and 
higher levels of assistance were to be paid on millfeeds 
and screenings transported by rail or truck to certain 
Maritime destinations. 


SPECIAL DROUGHT ASSISTANCE 


Saskatchewan 

To alleviate conditions resulting from drought in the 
summer of 1964, the Governments of Saskatchewan 
and Canada agreed to share equally the costs of a 
program to assist in: the transportation costs of 
moving fodder to drought areas; the moving of haying 
machinery and of trucking cattle to feed. 


Ontario 

The Federal Government agreed to share on a 50-50 
basis with the Government of Ontario the transpor- 
tation costs of moving fodder into drought stricken 
areas of the Province. 


BARBERRY ERADICATION 


The Federal Government signed agreements with 
the Governments of Quebec and Ontario for programs 
designed to eradicate the common barberry plant. The 
Federal Government is to pay 50 per cent of the cost 
of the three-year one-million-dollar program. 


SOURCES 


The text and table are based on data compiled from the 
Canada Gazette Part1I; annual reports of the Boards mentioned 
and of the Minister of Agriculture; federal Public Accounts; 
departmental files and the monthly report of the Markets In- 
formation Section, ‘‘Origin of Livestock Marketed’’. 
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POLICY AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS 


New Dairy Policy—A new dairy policy, to take effect 
April 1, was announced. The policy is aimed at pro- 
viding dairy farmers with an average return of $4.00 
a hundredweight for their milk. 

The policy will apply, in general, as follows: 

For producers of manufacturing milk, the Agri- 
cultural Stabilization Board will take measures 
designed to permit processors to pay a price of $3.25 
a hundredweight for 3.5 per cent manufacturing milk. 
In addition, the government will make direct payments 
to farmers of 85 cents a hundredweight on manu- 
facturing milk. Of the 85-cent payment, 10 cents will 
be held as an export assistance levy. 

For cream shippers, the Agricultural Stabilization 
Board’s offer-to-purchase price for butter will be 
raised to 59 cents a pound. This should give the cream 
shipper the equivalent of 59 cents a pound for butter. 
To this will be added a direct federal payment of the 
equivalent, on a butterfat basis, of 85 cents a hundred- 
weight of milk, less the 10-cent export assistance levy. 

Fluid milk shippers will also be able to participate 
in the plan. The Agricultural Stabilization Board will 
make direct payments of 85 cents a hundredweight— 
minus the 10-cent export levy—on all milk in excess 
of 120 per cent of that on which these shippers obtain 
fluid prices. 

Effective April 1, the existing subsidy of 10.9 cents 

a pound on eligible butterfat used for the production 
of creamery butter would be discontinued. (Mar. 
24, 1966) 
Egg Price Support—The support price for eggs from 
October 1, 1965 to September 30, 1966, has been set 
at 34 cents a dozen for the first 4,000 dozen of eligible 
grade eggs delivered by a producer, and 31 cents a 
dozen for the next 6,000 dozen. Grades eligible for 
support are Canada Grade A Extra Large, Canada 
Grade A Large and Canada Grade A Medium. 

A producer, to be eligible for any deficiency pay- 
ment, must be registered with the Agricultural Stabili- 
zation Board, must have sold the eggs through an 
approved grading station or be a registered producer- 
grader selling directly to retail outlets, and have sold 
at least 500 dozen eggs of the eligible grades during 
the 12-month support period. The maximum amount 
eligible for any deficiency payment is 10,000 dozen. 
(Mar. 30, 1966) 

Ontario Milk Marketing Order—The Ontario Milk 
Marketing Board was authorized, under provisions of 
the federal Agricultural Products Marketing Act, to 
regulate the marketing of Ontario produced milk 
within the province and in interprovincial and export 
trade. Authority was also granted the Board, to fix, 
impose and collect levies or charges from persons 
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engaged in the production or marketing of milk for 
purposes such as paying expenses and losses and the 
equalizing of returns among producers. The amount 
of the levies or charges is not to exceed the rate of five 
cents for each hundredweight of milk marketed. (Mar. 
31, 1966) 


Wool Deficiency Payment—A deficiency payment of 
16.3 cents a pound was announced for all grades of 
wool except Rejects marketed in the 1965-66 support 
year which ended March 31. This was the amount that 
the average return to producers for Western Range 
Choice 58 /60s, half-blood staple and Eastern Domestic 
48 /50s, quarter-blood staple, f.o.b. Toronto fell short 
of the support price of 60 cents. To be entitled to a 
deficiency payment a producer must have marketed a 
minimum of 20 pounds of eligible wool through a 
registered warehouse. (Mar. 31, 1966) 


Sugar Beet Price Support—The support price for the 
1966 sugar beet crop has been set at $14.35 per 
standard ton. This price is the same as that set for the 
1965 crop and is about 105 per cent of the base price 
or recent 10-year average price. The price is applicable 
to sugar beets marketed in the 12-month period 
beginning September 1, 1966. (Apr. 7, 1966) 


Canadian Cheese Market Enlarged—The United States 
quota for cheddar cheese from Canada was raised by 
200,000 pounds for the period ending June 30, 1966. 
The U.S. Secretary of Agriculture has recommended 
to the President that the quota be raised in 1966-67 
from the current 600,000 pounds to three million 
pounds. It is expected that the dollar value of cheese 
exports to the United States will increase from $280 
thousand in 1965 to about $1.2 million in 1966. 
(Apr. 15, 1966) 


Dry Whole Milk Purchase and Sale Order (1966-67)— 
Under provisions of the Agricultural Products Board 
Act, the Agricultural Products Board was authorized 
to purchase up to 30 million pounds of dry whole milk 
at a price not exceeding 42 cents a pound and to sell 
dry whole milk for export to approved destinations at 
a price not less than 32 cents a pound. This authori- 
zation is applicable during the period April 1, 1966 to 
March 31, 1967. (Apr. 25, 1966) 


Butter Price Stabilization Order (1966)—The Agri- 
cultural Stabilization Board was authorized to offer- 
to-purchase Canada First Grade creamery butter 40-93 
score or higher, delivered at Montreal or other loca- 
tions as designated by the Board, at 59 cents a pound 
for the 12-month period April 1, 1966 to March 31, 
1967. This support price is approximately 102 per cent 
of the base price of 57.9 cents a pound of butter. 
(Apr. 25, 1966) 


Cheese Price Stabilization Order (1966)—The Agri- 
cultural Stabilization Board was authorized to offer- 
to-purchase Canada First Grade cheddar cheese at 
38 cents a pound, basis delivery Montreal or Belleville, 
for the period April 1, 1966 to March 31, 1967. The 
support price is approximately 109 per cent of the 
base price of 34.74 cents a pound. (Apr. 25, 1966) 


Dry Casein and Caseinates Purchase and Sale Order 
(1966-67)—The Agricultural Products Board was 
authorized to purchase up to 30 million pounds of dry 
casein, including caseinates, at a price not exceeding 
45 cents a pound and to sell dry casein and caseinates 
for shipment to approved destinations at a price of not 
less than 25 cents a pound. This authorization is 
applicable during the period April 1, 1966 to March 
31, 1967. (May 13, 1966) 


Dry Skim Milk Purchase and Sale Order (1966-67)— 
The Agricultural Products Board received authori- 
zation to purchase up to 100 million pounds of spray 
process dry skim milk at a price not exceeding 18 
cents a pound, during the period April 1, 1966 to 
March 31, 1967. The Board is to ensure storage and 
transportation of the dry skim milk held by it and to 
sell any of this product which was either held by the 
Board or purchased for shipment to approved desti- 
nations at a price of not less than 12 cents a pound. 
(Apr. 25, 1966) 


Eastern Townships Region Wood Producers’ Syndicate 
Marketing Order—This syndicate was authorized to 
regulate the marketing, in interprovincial and export 
trade, of leafy and resinous woods produced in the 
Eastern Townships region of the Province of Quebec. 
(Apr. 25, 1966) 
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PUBLICATIONS 


ECONOMICS BRANCH PUBLICATIONS 


Credit Unions in Canada, 1964, Heighton, V.A., 
Ottawa, December 1965. pp. 16. 

A twin, English and French, report on the opera- 
tions and growth of Credit Unions and Caisses popu- 
laires, in 1964. 


Co-operation in Canada, 1963, Fortier, R., Ottawa, 
December 1965. Pub. No. 65/20. pp. 33. 


The thirty-second annual 
operative activities in Canada. 


summary of co- 


Trends in Canada’s Agricultural Trade Pattern, 
Shefrin, F., Ottawa, December 1965. Pub. No. 65/ 
21. pp. i + 62. 

The original paper entitled “Trends in Canada’s 
Foreign Agricultural Trade Pattern” was presented 
by F. Shefrin at the Canadian Agricultural Econo- 
mics Society Workshop meeting in Banff, Alberta, 
June 16-18, 1965. This publication contains the 
modified paper and presents the statistical data in 
greater detail than the original. 


Directory of Farmers’ Organizations and Marketing 
Boards in Canada, 1965, Ottawa, April 1966. pp. 
31; 

A bilingual—English and French—directory of 
farmers’ organizations and provincial and federal 
agricultural marketing boards. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 
Available in Canada from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


World Grain Trade Statistics, 1964-65, UN/FAO 
Rome, 1965. pp. 70. Price: U.S. $1.50. 

The sixteenth annual summary of world grain 
trade prepared by the Secretariat of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 


The World Meat Economy, UN/FAO Rome, 1965. 
FAO Commodity Bulletin Series No. 40. pp. xiii -+ 
151. Price: U.S. $3.00. 

An outline of the world meat economy at the 
beginning of the current decade and an analysis of 
some of the major factors influencing consumption, 
production and trade in meat. 


A Review of Cheese Production, Consumption and 
Trade in Some Developed Countries, UN/FAO 
Rome, 1966. FAO Commodity Bulletin Series No. 
41. pp. ii + 172. Price: U.S. $4.00. 

This bulletin reproduces papers prepared for the 
FAO Committee on Commodity Problems in 
response to its request for a “survey of the world 
cheese economy covering international trade in 
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cheese, together with production, consumption and 
price aspects in advanced and developing countries”. 


The State of Food and Agriculture, 1965, UN/FAO 
Rome, 1965. pp. xi + 273. Price: U.S. $7.50. 

A review of the food and agriculture situation of 
the second postwar decade. 


OECD PUBLICATIONS 
Available in Canada from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Co-operative Research to Improve Input/Output 
Data in Cow Milk Production, Report of the 1964 
Seminar, OECD Documentation in Food and Agri- 
culture, Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development, Paris, 1965. Report No. 71. pp. 
264. Price: U.S. $2.50. 

A report on the Seminar sponsored by the Or- 
ganization for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment in the Netherlands (October 1964) to study 
methods for improving input/output data on cow 
milk production through closer co-operation between 
research workers in the natural sciences and those 
in agricultural economics. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


ARDA Soil Test Appraisal, Toogood, J. A. and 
G. H. Anderson, The Information and Technical 
Services Division, Department of Forestry, Ottawa, 
January 1966. Condensed Report No. 2. pp. 7. 


A condensation of a report on the procedures 
followed and some of the important findings of a 
soil test appraisal carried out in the Province of 
Alberta in 1964. The project was financed jointly by 
the Alberta Department of Agriculture and the 
federal ARDA administration, and directed by the 
Department of Soil Science, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton. 


The ARDA Program in Relation to Recreation and 
Tourism, Baker, W. M., The Information and 
Technical Services Division, Department of Fores- 
try, Ottawa, January 1966. Condensed Report No. 
Lo pO. 20. 

A condensation of a report on the investigations 
of the prospects of generating investment income and 
employment opportunities in rural development 
areas through recreation and tourist projects, and 
the prospects of improving farm income through 
recreation and tourism. The possibility of establish- 
ing an operational policy, and criteria for determin- 
ing eligibility for research projects are examined in 
Part I. 


The Canada Land Inventory, ARDA, Department of 
Foresty, Ottawa, January 1965. Report No. 1. Pub. 
No. 1088. pp. 12. 

A publication outlining the objectives, scope and 
organization of the Canada Land Inventory. The 
latter is a comprehensive survey of land capability 
and use for various purposes. 


The Canada Land Inventory, ARDA, Department 
of Forestry, Ottawa, 1965. Report No. 2. pp. 16. 

This report, describing a classification system of 
soil capability for agricultural use, is one of a series 
of reports to be published on the methods and 
results of the Canada Land Inventory. 


The Role of Education in Rural Development, 
Connor, D. M., and D. W. Magill, Department of 
Forestry, Ottawa, December 1965. ARDA Research 
Report No. RE-1. pp. xiv + 131. 

A report of a study which examined the role 
of education in a rural area; suggestions are made 
of the role which education can play in the process 
of rural development. The study was financed 
jointly by the Province of Nova Scotia and the 
federal ARDA administration. 


Atlantic Report, Atlantic Provinces Economic 
Council, January 1966. Vol. 1, No. 1. pp. 6. 


An analysis of current economic conditions and 
trends in the Atlantic Provinces. 


British Fruit Farming, Folley, R. R. W., and W. L. 
Hinton, School of Agriculture, University of Cam- 
bridge, Farm Economics Branch Report No. 64, Feb- 
ruary 1966. pp. 71. Price: 8s.6d. 

An economic study of the production and 
marketing of apples and pears in the United 
Kingdom. 


Review of Marketing and Agricultural Economics, 
Division of Marketing and Agricultural Economics, 


Department of Agriculture, N.S.W., Australia, De- 
cember 1965. Vol. 33, No. 4. pp. 175-214. 

A publication consisting of an article on farm 
management in Australia by John L. Dillion, and 
one on farm planning, linear programming and soil 
heterogeneity by P. A. Rickards and W. F. Mus- 
grave. 


Farm Organisation and Incomes in South West Eng- 
land, 1964-65, Morris, S. T., H. W. B. Luxton, and 
G. D. D. Davies, Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, University of Exeter, Newton Abbot, Devon, 
England, March 1966. Report No. 157, pp. 55. 
Price: 7s.6d. 

A report on the results of an economic and 
financial survey of an identical sample of 233 farms 
in Cornwall, Devon and Dorset for the crop years 
1963-64 and 1964-65 and a summary of the results 
of an identical sample of 162 farms for the years 
1955-56 to 1964-65. 


The Changing Location of Intensive Crops, Best, 
R. H., and R. M. Gasson, Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Wye College, (University of 
London), near Ashford, Kent, March 1966. Studies 
in rural land use, Report No. 6. pp. x + 91. Price: 
10s.6d. 

An analysis of the spatial distribution of intensive 
crops in Kent and the implications for land use 
planning. 


International Economic Problems. Ingram, James 
C., John Wiley and Sons, New York, 1966. pp. x + 
180.ePrice: U.S.$1.95. 

A report containing a brief statement of the 
principles of international trade and monetary or- 
ganization and an account of three major topics in 
international economics: trade between advanced 
and underdeveloped countries, the European Eco- 
nomic Community, and reform of the international 
monetary system. 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF SELECTED CANADIAN FARM COMMODITIES, VARIOUS MARKETS AND GRADES, 1965-66 
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1965 1966 


Commodity, grade and market Average Mar. Apr. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 


dollars per cwt. 
CATTLE (weighted average prices at public 


stockyards) 
Good slaughter steers 
ST OFONt OMe oe eee ee ees canes ae 24.00 22.50 22.50 26n27, 27.07 OTe 25.99 
Winnipeg 2th kh. a2 hou fete ce einen ies 23.25 22 ail 22.74 25.52 26.10 25.99 25.65 
Calgary acdh. fis hr aeteh  osres 22.65 21.24 21.82 D5no2 25.52 25.22 25.10 
Good feeder steers 
PCO FONLO Te ee ORL gittetent eds semen 22.70 21.90 22.00 26.13 27.56 28.11 28.00 
Winninediv..nerecie 6 ern goke Stree 22.05 20.86 21.41 24.11 25.99 26.54 26.20 
CAIGATY on wihe sone cee mir as Pa Wa ko}o) 20.81 2AGSS 2348S 25.48 26.10 26.00 
Good and choice veal calves 
NET AOA Co Soa ae BAQwS Ud Oe abe. COOOL 30.50 31.93 31.97 36.19 32.25 36.55 34.20 
Winhipedee: oct eer res cam on ees 29.80 30.25 29.60 36.45 35.55 34.61 33.42 
Caldaryid eticasnl othe se 230 a 24.30 26.15 — 29.70 _ 
HOGS (weighted average prices at public 
stockyards) 
Grade A dressed 
TOrontOm ek. Se eee eens sk 33.40 27 .80 27.94 42.73 43.19 Some 32.90 
Winnided. «. <:0% 4. #7 ess ace 4 eee 31.65 25.70 25.73 40.76 42.28 35.05 31.64 
Calgary react ae ie meee «ee eerie 28.55 23.95 23.61 39.07 39.94 33.42 29.68 
LAMBS 
Good 
TO rOntOaaew < nash dees ea ae 26.70 27.43 29.02 30.90 30.99 Suh lay 30.35 
WROIDOU May. eet heed ce es ee ews a Pail sO 22.91 24.00 24.90 25.96 26.00 27.49 
Calgary? s. Bl Se Ger. Ie 20.75 22.26 22.96 22.47 25.52 Dinee 26.43 
FLUID MILK (f.o.b. factory) 
lalifad eerste... bee. See: | ee 5.71 5.71 5.71 5.71 5.71 5.71 5.71 
NontrOal.. «1st: faba: eke Boe eas 5.10 5.10 5.10 5.10 Riot 5.35 5.35 
POPONtO meer eee ee cr onsen suri. 5.26 5.26 5.26 5.29 5.29 5.29 5.29 
Winnipeg. 2a aes Sb. Sere 23. 2S 5.20 5.20 5.20 5.20 5.20 5.20 5.20 
VANCOUVGlicns terete te aie eine terete te ener 6.19 6.08 6.08 6.46 6.46 6.47 6.53 
BEAN LE MILK (average farm 
value 
Nova Scotia. want carne arrest ae sane 2.74 DS Pre 2.63 2.60 — — 
NewiBrunSWiCKearrrtets ote ie citke cata es 3.01 SnO2 3.01 3202 3.02 — — 
OQUBDOGI I ee Le onc eee 3.05 3.10 2.96 3.26 3.28 — — 
Ontario wae See ee cok cok ia 2.99 3.06 2.98 S28) 3222 — = 
British Columbias.sse.ter. a eee oe S.0S 2.99 3.00 3.08 Sele — — 
cents per Ib. 
BUTTERFAT (for butter, average farm value) 
Prince Edward Island................- 69.4 70.0 70.0 73.0 73.0 — = 
Quebecs..cxi7: ie. Sigs 24. FRG . AEP 84.7 88.0 83.3 89.8 90.8 — — 
QOTILALIO Sere oe is ats he eee Oh eet TKS: 73.9 73.9 74.8 75.0 — — 
Siete eielsanosaccoagas ooo ds OU OONE 6573 65.7 65.7 67.0 67.7 — — 
British Columbiarsesseee os oc sete re ee 68.9 67.5 67.5 70.8 70.8 — — 
cents per doz. 
EGGS (average paying prices at registered 
grading stations, Grade A Large) 
Halifax cm the, Carrey. eee ee 36.2 29.6 33.0 S38 39.0 42.2 46.5 
Gr AnseliN@ sme eee ee Sas 28.8 Sime SY] 36.9 40.9 49.0 
ONdOMM ete oe oct eee ence 35.1 26.3 28.9 35.8 37.4 40.5 46.2 
Winpinogitcs. 1eaebt. i WEBS aa es os mes 30.6 PH VET E 23.0 30.0 32.5 36.9 38.8 
WET ANU hme ona Dae Gb Eb AGadlac bas one 36.4 32.8 34.5 67/03" 40.0 41.2 39.2 
cents per Ib. live 
BROILERS 
TOTOMLO Ne cots re ec es ae tetera ee as 18.8 18.7 ies 20.4 Pa lia ONn2 ileal 
SAI ONALONNE | ee ee ok Gee One One Oo ook 20.5 20.4 21.0 21.0 216 O272 22.5 
TURKEYS (average prices paid to producers, 
No. 1 grade, 12-20 Ibs.) 
LEONCOM es ee einer ae shee eee cso 25.4 24.0 24.0 28.8 Pal 24.6 24.5 
Edmonton. 5. .2cee eee. eet eR ES 24.3 23.8 23.0 26.5 26.5 2655 26.5 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF SELECTED CANADIAN FARM COMMODITIES, VARIOUS MARKETS AND GRADES, 1965-66 


(Continued) 
aenceenene ee SS 
1965 1966 
Commodity, grade and market Average Mar. Apr. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
dollars per bu. 
EASTERN SMALL GRAINS 
OATS (Ont. No. 2 White, f.o.b. shipping 
DOL eek rt eine acta kee 0.76 0.78 0.78 0.78 0.78 0.78 0.78 
BARLEY (Ont., good malting, ,f.o.b. ship- 
DATIVE Vitra oe i on i eat elas 1.43 1.44 1.43 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 
CORN (Ont. No. 2 Yellow, f.o.b. Chatham, 
15°, moisture, in carlots) ... 06.66. 6 sc 1.35 1.39 1.41 1.40 1.42 1.42 1.42 
SOYBEANS (Ont. No. 2, f.o.b. Chatham). 3.10 Seo? 3.20 2.99 3.03 2.98 3.10 
dollars per cwt. 
POTATOES (Can. No. 1 Table, average prices 
to growers) 
Prince, edward Island. ues »s..0 sae ies ones 3.30 3.00 3.97 2.07 2.02 3.42 3.87 
ING WIESTUNSWICK: a2 .0 5 oh Bae ws on ioc wars 6 3.05 2.88 3.80 1.87 1.98 Pees 2.43 
Southwestern Ontario................... Sella 3.52 4.10 2.62 2.63 2.73 3.40 
ema 
imam 
1965 1966 
Commodity, grade and market Mar. Apr. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
dollars per bu 
WESTERN SMALL GRAINS (basis in 
store Fort William/Port Arthur, less 
freight and elevator handling charges) 
Red Spring Wheat, No. 2 Nor. 
INDI DE Ore teten tite aR ele 1.76 1.762 1.824 1.853 1.862 1.862 
FROG IN aR es ete ee 2 ore ae 1.734 1.734 1.79 1.812 1.827 1.834 
EGMQONLONs 7 aan Putin ate Sat cise) Sate 1.734 1.79 1.812 1.827 1.834 
Durum Wheat, No. 1 C.W.A 

Winnipegee ee wr: Suan moni, 1.793 1.792 1.853 1.882 1.893 1.903 

ROQInaee ten Wie that, of, ane ee 1.764 1.764 1.82 1.842 1.857 1.863 

Edmonton. ae tween ee 1.764 1.76 1.82 1.842 1.85% 1.86 
Feed Wheat 

WV DOG meer ee mun ins oe) Sate 1.542 1.54 1.584 1.613 1.624 1.632 

PROQI Aaa eee eee ee cian erie | 1.514 1.514 1.55 1.573 1.59 1.603 

Edinontonie serach monte oe, eo ee Re 1.514 1.5 1.55 1.57% 1.59 1.604 
Oats, No. 1 feed 

UTD Mey uote teee vce cole, veka 0.684 0.69 0.752 0.78% 0.792 8 

FOCI AEE hee Re ie seni MEG aise oa ale 0.664 0.672 0.732 0.764 0.772 0.762 

ECUIMONLON er ee ein Postar < one 0.644 0.65 0.712 0.744 0.752 7 
Barley, No. 1 feed 

MTG. SoS 2 0 te 1.114 1.102 1.192 1.203 1.178 1.154 

FROG ia errr er arb tts Lat te A se Nee 1.082 1.062 1.164 ede 1.142 1.128 

EGIMOntON see. See Minne eee 1.054 1.054 1.132 1.154 1.11% 1.09 
Rye, No. 2 C.W. 

WAT ATOTATTONEY hes Sec cos, Sele RRO ae ae OE oo 1.104 1.094 1.252 126 1.187 1.184 

Reginae ee dee Sow ethene eee; 1.062 1.06 1.22 1,223 1.152 1.15 

EGIMOUAOMI Pe 2) ce NIMC Ses etre aca ee 1.032 1.023 1.182 1.19% 1.12 1.118 
Flaxseed, No. 1 C.W. 

WiiiniDC Gis warty sede tee ete Joe S42 3.08% 2.864 2.904 2.85 2.834 

PROG fia chee ce ee. 3.088 3.054 2.823 2.87% 2.818 2.804 

POLE Tey 8, | RBC ys hen a cn AOR 3.052 3.024 2.794 2.83% 2.782 2.76% 

em 
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COMMODITY REVIEW 


GRAINS AND FEEDS 


The month of June or even in July is not a good 
time to talk either glowingly or gloomily about the 
grain crop prospects. Nevertheless it must be said 
that the 1966 grain crop appears to be off to a very 
good start and, barring rust, frost and the other 
agents that have been known to decimate what 
appeared in July to be a bumper crop, a wheat 
harvest edging up towards the 750 million bushels 
mark can be expected this fall. 

In March, reports to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics indicated that prairie farmers intended to 
plant 29.2 million acres to wheat this spring. When 
the final count is made it may well be shown that an 
all-time record high planting of 30 million acres or 
more went into the ground, in spite of a late start in 
some areas. There have been reports of farmers seed- 
ing a large percentage of their stubble land to wheat 
“in an almost all or nothing attitude’’. Fertilizer use 
has leaped upwards, increasing the probability of 
producing the huge crop needed to meet buying 
demand. 

Moisture conditions nearly all over the prairies 
have been very good. In fact, wet fields delayed seed- 
ing in some areas and even well into July Manitoba 
farmers were complaining of too much water in their 
fields. Germination has been spotty in some areas 
and stooling reported to be not as good as last year. 
In Alberta and most of Saskatchewan however, the 
grain got away to a wonderful start. Showery weather 
and relatively strong winds have interfered with 
weed spraying operations. Wild oats in particular 
are reported to be bothersome. Taken all in all, 
though, the signs now point to a bumper grain crop 
this year. 

The wheat carry-over at the end of July is expected 
to total 450 million bushels. Added to an expected 
crop of 750 million this would give a total supply in 
1966-67 of 1,200 million bushels, or about the same 
as in 1965-66. 

From the 1965 crop there is still a considerable 
amount of tough and damp grain on hand. Driers 
at the Lakehead have been working at full capacity 
since November and are likely to continue that pace 
for some time. 


93216—1 


The really big news recently was the signing of a 
new agreement with the U.S.S.R. calling for delivery 
of a minimum of 9 million tons of wheat and flour 
over the next three crop years. This translates to 
336 million bushels of wheat, including flour ship- 
ments of 45 million bushels wheat-equivalent. In- 
ferences drawn from this action on the part of the 
U.S.S.R., and from official and semi-official comments, 
are to the effect that this market now appears to be 
a reliable one for an undetermined number of years 
into the future and that perhaps Canadian officialdom 
will have to reassess the situation and even to conclude 
that exports to the U.S.S.R. will not be on an un- 
predictable in and out basis. 

Export prospects for Canadian wheat over the 
next few years look very bright indeed. The current 
crop year should come close to, or even exceed, the 
record high of 594.5 million bushels set in 1963-64. 
If the shipping opportunities lost during a long- 
shoremen’s strike at major St. Lawrence ports in 
May and June can be offset before the end of July, 
it is probable that the 600 million bushel mark can 
be attained. In each of the next three crop years export 
sales can hardly fail to exceed half a billion bushels. 
Exports for the 1966-67 season will reach 525 million 
bushels at a minimum. Such volumes will call for a 
continuation of the huge crops that have become 
normal in the 1960’s—save for the disastrous 1961 
crop. The emphasis has now shifted from marketing 
and surplus problems to production and scarcity. 
Wheat crops of 650 million bushels will be needed 
every year in order to avoid depletion of stocks. 
Significant changes in techniques appear to be called 
for, with very serious thinking to be done by each 
producer when he contemplates the summerfallow 
and fertilizer aspects of his operation. 

With somewhat disappointing crop prospects in 
the U.S.A., low stocks and reduced seeding in 
Australia due to drought, average prospects in 
Argentina, and a smaller acreage in France because 
of weather difficulties, total supplies in the hands of 
the major exporters at the opening of the 1966-67 
crop year are unlikely to be excessive. Accordingly 
world prices seem likely to remain firm and, for some 
countries, wheat prices may rise further. However, 


at the end of June the Canadian Wheat Board price 
for No. 1 Northern in store Vancouver, at $2.15 
per bushel, is close to the IWA maximum (currently 
$2.173). A narrowing of the spreads can be expected 
under such conditions. The No. 1 to No. 3 Northern 
spread has been 12¢ for the past several months. 

In the case of feed grains, world demand is also 

strong and although the production in Western 
Europe, the major import market, may increase, the 
continual expansion of world exports of feed grains, 
especially U.S. corn and sorghums, is likely to con- 
tinue into 1966-67. Exports of Canadian oats and 
barley which increased in 1965-66 over the previous 
year may not continue high. With current crop 
prospects, supplies in Canada will be adequate but 
prices could remain steady at least until September. 
World prices have tended to increase slightly over the 
last few years but much now depends on supplies 
available at harvest. 
Feed Grain Situation—During May and June the most 
significant feature in the feed grain situation was the 
impact of the longshoremen’s strike in Montreal, Trois 
Riviéres and Quebec. Although feed grain supplies 
across Canada are adequate, provisions in Quebec and 
the Maritimes had become difficult by early June and 
prices were rising. Under an emergency feed supply 
policy paid for by the Federal Government greater use 
was made of direct truck and rail movement from 
Prescott, Bay Ports and the Lakehead terminals, thus 
avoiding the blockages at the St. Lawrence elevators. 
This action returned stability to the market in terms 
of normal supplies and costs. 

While spring work in the fields was at a peak in the 
West, grain marketings were light. However, they 
picked up towards the end of June and once again 
June and July will be the year’s peak delivery months. 
Visible supplies appear to be quite adequate to meet 
demands. 

Prices—The continuing strength of world demand for 
wheat, which was given further impetus by the recent 
3-year agreement between Canada and the U.S.S.R., 
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No. 3 
No. 1 No. 2 C.W. No. 2 
Northern C.W. Six-row C.W. 
Wheat Oats Barley Rye 
dollars per bushel 
August........ 1.934 .832 1.274 23 
September.... 1.93% .852 1.314 lees 
October? ?:..<-; 1.95 .863 ib-Sh 1.237 
November..... 1.954 .854 1.302 1.223 
December..... 1.952 .864 1.312 1.262 
Jandatyver. e. 1.99 .86 1.314 1.404 
February...... 2.014 .894 Teco. 1.384 
Marcha 2.025 .922 1.333 1.293 
Ariliisemaeds 2 2.022 .924 1.33% 1.323 
MAN Ge ates haces 2.033 .893 1.272 1.244 
UO oa eet. ss 2.053 .923 1.29 1.282 


plus the declining stock position has led to a steady 
increase in the Canadian Wheat Board asking prices. 
Partly in sympathy with wheat, but also due to a 
stronger export demand, prices for oats and barley 
have also risen. These movements are part of the up- 
ward trend in grain prices that has continued through- 
out the season, as shown in the following table of mid- 
month prices basis in store at the Lakehead for the 
1965-66 crop year. 

At $2.09% per bushel, the price of No. 1 Northern 
wheat at the Lakehead at the end of June is the 
highest asking price ever quoted by the Wheat Board 
for wheat offered under the International Wheat 
Agreement, exceeding the previous high quoted in 
March 1964. The previous high plateau, during the 
first half of 1964, was largely the result of strong imme- 
diate demand by the U.S.S.R. and, to a lesser extent, 
Japan and Western Europe. On the present occasion, 
however, there is not only a strong current export 
demand (highlighted by Canadian agreements with 
the U.S.S.R. and China) but aid commitments espe- 
cially to India are high. Concurrently, on the supply 
side the world stock position is very different from 
two years ago. Canadian stocks at July 31 are antic- 
ipated to be lower than for many years, and the 
carry-over in the U.S.A. will be lower than in any 
year since 1952. 


G. A. Hiscocks and J. W. Channon 


TRENDS IN PORK PRODUCTION 


Variability of pork production has marked the hog 
industry for many years. This has contributed to wide 
price swings and instability to the pork industry. 

The hog production cycle is usually considered to be 
about four years in length, with two years of high 
production and low prices and two years of lower 
production and higher prices. This is illustrated by 
slaughter and price records since 1953 (Table 1). These 
data bear out the 2 + 2 pattern of the hog cycle, 
although fluctuations in both slaughter levels and 
prices have tended to moderate. 

The pork industry has experienced three hog price 
cycles during the period 1953 to 1964. The price of 
Grade A hog carcasses on the Toronto market for the 
last complete hog cycle averaged $28.25 per hundred- 
weight and ranged from a yearly high of $29.60 in 
1962 to a low of $27.30 in 1964, a variation of $2.30 
per hundredweight. This compares with a variation of 
$6.30 for the preceding cycle 1957-60, and $5.70 for 
the 1953-56 cycle. 

Variable hog prices are the result of many factors. 
Part of the fluctuation in hog prices is seasonal. Much 
of this is the result of seasonal farrowing patterns. 
Hog farrowings are bunched at two times during the 
year, in the spring and fall. This gives rise to a con- 


TABLE 1—SIGNIFICANT CHANGES IN THE CYCLICAL SUPPLY AND PRICE OF HOGS IN CANADA, 1953-1965 
ae 


Commercial Slaughter 


Annual 2-year 
Year total average Cyclical 
thousand head 
1953 L 6,198.2 6,170.9 
{SEAN fee RR ae oe Grl4one +724.3 
1955 H 6,932.2 6,895.2 
1956 CAC MY Waite Vr al oe ee Yee en 6,858.2 J 
—14.4 
1957 L 6,295.4 6,880.8 
NOSSIONT > Shwess * Hea ce 7,466.2 +1,852.3 
1959\) 4 9,661.8 Soon 
1960/ Ota 0) e216) 0) 9s ee « 8S © eo 7,804.4 J 
—1,148.0 
1961) 7,522.1 7,585.1 
1962 * oie (ih) oe) be se) CEs Siew. 8 6.6 7,648.2 +365.9 
1963 H 7,601.0 7,951.0 
1964 SAG. ae Ae, Oy \@ Or er ©: 6 (are! OS 8,301.0 J 
HOGS meet. bad re), 5, cute e022 Seals % 


Sources: 


Grade A Price, Toronto 


Annual 2-year 
Change average average Cyclical Change 
per dollars per cwt. per 
cent cent 
30.80 31.28 
+11.7 ey bards —4.50 —14.4 
26.05 26.78 
27.50 
— 0.2 +3.31 +12.4 
8105 30.09 
+26.9 29.13/ —5.31 —17.6 
24.80 24.78 
24.75 j 
—13.2 +4.17 +16.8 
28.30 28.95 
+ 4.8 29.60 —1.40 — 4.8 
27.80 Zio 
27.30 
33.40 


(1) Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Estimate of Production and Consumption of Meats, Catalogue No. 


32-220; 


(2) Canada, Department of Agriculture, Livestock Market Review. 


centration of slaughter in the fall, with sometimes a 
secondary peak in early spring. Prices usually are 
highest in the summer and lowest in late fall. 

Aside from seasonal fluctuations, the periodicity of 
hog prices has tended to follow a two-year pattern. 
Prices advanced to peaks in 1953-54, 1957-58 and 
1961-62. They declined to lows in 1955-56, 1959-60 
and 1963-64. Since 1964, hog prices have generally 
advanced and for 1965 Grade A carcasses at Toronto 
reached an all time yearly high of $33.40 per hundred- 
weight. 

In the light of past performance of hog cycles, it 
appears that the following pattern may emerge for 
1966:— 

(1) Commercial hog slaughter and prices for 1966 

will closely follow the 1965 situation when 
supplies were moderately lower and prices 
relatively higher. 
Cyclical fluctuations in both production and 
price will likely follow those of the last cycle. 
Seasonal price changes will still be important 
market factors. 


(2) 
(3) 
A. M. Boswell 


DAIRY PRODUCTION 1966 


Milk production in Canada during the first four 
months of 1966 was down 90 million pounds or about 
two per cent below that of the first four months of 
1965. This represents the cumulative effect of produc- 
tion in each of these months which was lower than in 
the corresponding month of 1965, which were in turn 
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below those of 1964, and is about in line with the 
1963 production level. 

Creamery butter production to the end of May 
1966 totalled 36.6 million pounds, up about five per 
cent from the corresponding figure for 1965 but 
below the five-month production of either 1964 or 
1963. Domestic disappearance of creamery butter 
was above 1965 levels in January, February and 
March, dropped back in April but recovered again in 
May so that for the first five months total domestic 
disappearance was again above that of last year. 
Stocks of creamery butter, including the butter equiv- 
alent of butter oil, amounted to 41.3 million pounds 
at June 1, 1966, compared with 62.5 million pounds a 
year earlier and 162 million pounds in 1964 or 204 
million pounds in 1963. Normally there is a build up 
of butter stocks during the summer months but if the 
reduced rate of total milk production continues and 
the demand for other dairy products holds up it 
appears certain that stocks will be down again next 
winter to about a one-month’s supply or less. It is 
generally considered that supplies for a one-month 
consumption are about the minimum required to 
maintain normal movement of butter into consump- 
tion. If butter consumption remains at present levels 
and there is not a substantial increase in production 
a butter shortage, from domestic sources, will prob- 
ably require the importation of supplementary butter 
supplies. There would be a tendency toward strength- 
ening in the market price of butter in Canada after 
the principal production season was over and increased 
inclination by consumers to turn to butter substitutes 


if supplementary supplies were not imported. Mar- 
garine consumption, to the end of May 1966, at 71.3 
million pounds was already about four per cent above 
the 1965 level and was nearly up to the 1964 con- 
sumption rate. 

Cheddar cheese production has been running above 
year-earlier levels during the first five months of 
1966 with some build up of stocks. Exports were an 
estimated 40 per cent higher than the 7.8 million 
pounds exported in the same period of 1965, and 
domestic disappearance since January has been about 
equal to levels of last year. If this trend continues, 
cheddar cheese production could continue the 
expansion which has been in progress every year 
since-1959: 

Fluid milk and cream sales have maintained a 
moderate annual expansion in recent years about in 
step with population growth. Data for the first four 
months of 1966 suggest that this trend is still con- 
tinuing. 

The 1966-67 dairy policy administered by the 
Agricultural Stabilization Board is aimed at raising 
producer incomes, stabilizing the dairy industry and 
protecting consumers from run-away prices. 

The program is designed to provide dairy farmers 
with an average return of $4.00 per hundredweight 
of milk delivered to the factory. This is accomplished 
through a combination of direct government buying 
of butter along with offer-to-purchase, coupled with 
export assistance on products such as skim milk 
powder and cheese, to result in average prices of 
$3.25 for milk. In addition the government will 
make direct payments of 85 cents a hundredweight 
on manufacturing milk to farmers. Ten cents of the 
85-cent payment will be held in a fund to assist 
exports of any surplus products. Fluid milk producers 
will be able to participate in the plan by receiving 
the direct 75-cent payment on milk produced in 
excess of 120 per cent of that on which they obtain 
the higher fluid milk prices. Cream shippers will 
receive the subsidy on the basis of butterfat equiv- 
alent. This program will support the market to allow 
processors to pay the equivalent of $3.25 per hundred- 
weight to the farmer. Since the Federal Government 
does not have authority to set prices between proces- 
sors and producers, the farmer will still have to bargain 
for the best negotiable price from processors. 


E. S. Eaton 


HATCHING EGG PRODUCTION 
FOR LAYER FLOCKS 


Hatching egg production in Canada has become a 
highly specialized segment of the poultry industry. 
In order to appreciate the extent of specialization, it 
is helpful to classify the owners of flocks for hatching 


egg production according to the purpose for which 
the eggs are produced. 

The first distinction between farms producing hatch- 
ing eggs is whether or not the eggs are for commercial 
or for breeding purposes. The primary breeding 
flocks are usually owned by a large, highly specialized 
breeder organization. The breeder organization in- 
cludes several franchised hatcheries, and they to- 
gether supply both the female and male parents to 
the commercial hatchery supply flock operators. 

The second distinction is between commercial 

hatching egg producers. Most hatchery supply flock 
operators specialize in either laying stock, broiler 
stock or in turkeys. They obtain their breeder stock 
through their hatchery and operate under the super- 
vision of the hatchery, or the breeder organization 
with which the hatchery is franchised. 
Primary Breeders—Most of the larger breeder organ- 
izations operating in Canada are United States’ 
companies. They have a large number of franchised 
hatcheries and supply a major portion of the breeder 
stock used in Canada. The U.S. breeder organiza- 
tions successfully pioneered the development of 
hybridization programs, and provided stiff competi- 
tion for Canadian breeders, especially during the 
middle 1950’s. As a result Canadian breeders were 
forced to adopt hybridization programs and the large 
scale organizational methods of their U.S. counter- 
parts. At the present time, Canadian breeders are 
winning back the Canadian market and are making 
favourable progress as well in franchising hatcheries 
in the United States and overseas. 

The breeder organizations employ geneticists, 
pathologists and other highly trained specialists to 
develop breeds and strains of poultry that are out- 
standing with respect to traits required in commercial 
production. For example, the Leghorn strains are the 
main source of commercial layers that have become so 
highly efficient in market egg production. Some 
breeder organizations specialize in egg production 
stock while others are mainly concerned with broiler 
chicken or with turkeys. The breeder organizations 
have franchised hatcheries across Canada with whom 
they work to multiply the commercial stock used by 
market egg and poultry meat producers. They either 
sell the franchise outright to the hatcheryman or they 
take a royalty on hatchery sales of their stock, which 
they advertise extensively. 

Commercial Production—Commercial hatching egg 
production takes place on farms in Canada under the 
general direction of the dominant member of the 
industry team. In the case of egg laying stock, the 
breeder organizations with their franchised hatch- 
eries, have become the influential members of the 
specialized team in the egg production segment of 
the industry. The hatchery supply flock operators 


keep the breeding lines and follow the management 
principles as specified by the breeder organization. 
In the case of poultry meat production however, the 
processors are the more dominant members of the 
industry. The processors are more interested in meat 
type conformation than in breeder flock production, 
hatchability, rate of gain or feed conversion, which 
are the traits of most interest to the broiler hatching 
egg operator, the hatcheryman or the broiler produc- 
er. All of course have a common interest in healthy 
and disease resistant strains. 

To assist the industry in evaluating the economic 
traits of the commercial stock, four poultry test 
stations have been set up by governments in Canada. 
Three are operated by provincial governments in each 
of New Brunswick, Alberta and British Columbia, 
while the fourth is operated by the Canada Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Ottawa. Several similar test 
stations also operate in the United States. The tests 
are designed to compare the capacity of the birds to 
perform under standardized conditions. The reports 
of the test results contain an impartial evaluation of 
the commercial stock, and are important to all seg- 
ments of the industry. 

The value of chicken hatching egg production in 
Canada in 1965 was estimated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics at $12.4 million. Egg type hatching 
egg production was worth about $2.6 million while 
broiler chicken hatching egg output totaled $9.8 mil- 
lion. Turkey hatching egg production while not official- 
ly estimated would be worth about $7 million in 1965. 
Layer Type Production—The production of commer- 
cial hatching eggs for layer replacement stock has 
declined moderately in the last ten years because 
laying flock productivity has increased much more 
rapidly than has the demand for market eggs. In 
1965, the total hatch for egg production was 47.3 
million chicks compared with 53.5 million in 1961 
and 68.9 million in 1956. The reduction has not been 
uniform across the country, being less in Manitoba 
and B.C., moderate in Alberta, Ontario, Quebec and 
the Maritimes, but showing a sharp reduction in 
Saskatchewan. 

About one-half of the egg type chicks hatched in 
registered hatcheries in 1965 were in Ontario and 
Quebec, with Ontario accounting for 17.4 million 
and Quebec about 6.8 million chicks. The Prairie 
Provinces accounted for about one-third of the hatch- 
ery output of egg-type chicks in 1965. British Columbia 
and the Maritime Provinces accounted for about one- 
sixth together, or about one-twelfth each. 

The demand for hatching eggs for setting is about 
one-quarter larger than the hatch. It was about 60 
million eggs in 1965. This is the equivalent of about 
5 million dozen or 167,000 cases of 30 dozens. Since 
the setting of hatching eggs occurs predominantly 


during the January to June period, about 71 per cent 
of hatching egg production takes place in the first six 
months of each year. The peak period in hatchery 
production occurs in the spring quarter of March, 
April and May when about one-half the hatch took 
place in 1965. Production of hatching eggs for this 
period averaged about 6,500 cases per week and 
reached a peak of about 8,500 cases per week in March 
for the peak hatch in April. 

The hatch of egg-type chicks during the spring 
quarter of 1965 was the smallest for many years. 
Three factors account for this. Firstly, as has been 
mentioned, fewer of the high producing strains of 
layers are required to satisfy the egg market require- 
ments; secondly, there has been a trend toward larger 
relative fall and winter hatches and a smaller spring 
hatch; thirdly, the demand for replacement pullet 
chicks in 1965 was smaller than in 1964 because of the 
cyclically low egg prices prevailing during that period. 

The reduction that has taken place in the number 
of birds in layer type hatchery supply flocks has greatly 
exceeded the trend in total hatching egg production. 
This is also due to increasing productivity in the 
hatching flocks. Rates of lay have increased, and 
hatchery production has become less seasonal than 
formerly, requiring fewer birds to meet the peak, 
spring demand. The reports of the Hatchery Supply 
Flock Survey for Egg Production Matings are avail- 
able from 1958 to 1966. These are published in the 
Hatchery Outlook, by the Poultry Division, Canada 
Department of Agriculture. 

In 1966, 885,000 birds were banded and in produc- 
tion across Canada compared with 1.2 million in 1962 
and 1.8 million in 1958. The downward trends in the 
provincial totals are generally similar to the trends in 
provincial hatching egg production. The reduction 
has been most sharp in Saskatchewan, Manitoba and 
Alberta, with the numbers down to 335,000 birds 
compared with 837,000 in 1958. In Ontario and the 
Atlantic Provinces, numbers at 304,000 and 49,000 
respectively are about half as large as was the case in 
1958. In Quebec and B.C. the total flock size in 1966 
was 119,000 and 77,000 birds respectively. In these 
provinces the reduction in the hatchery supply flocks 
has been the smallest in Canada. 

In 1966, about 472,000 birds or about 53 per cent 
of the numbers in layer type hatchery supply flocks 
were in Eastern Canada compared with 47 per cent 
in Eastern Canada in 1958. The proportion in the 
Prairies has dropped from about 45 per cent in 1958 
to 38 per cent in 1966, and accounts for the relative 
increase in the proportions in Eastern Canada and in 
British Columbia. 

There has also been a marked change over the past 
nine years in the breed composition of the layer type 
hatchery supply flocks. In 1966, White Leghorns, at 


TABLE 1—NUMBER OF EGG TYPE BREEDERS IN HATCHERY SUPPLY FLOCKS IN CANADA, BY PROVINCES, 1958 
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571,000 birds represented 64.5 per cent of all the birds 
banded compared with only 25 per cent in 1958. Most 
of the decline has occurred in the numbers of heavy 
breeds which dropped from 1,300,000 birds in 1958 
to about 220,000 in 1966. There has also been a large 
reduction in the amount of two and three-way breed 
crossing for the production of hatching eggs. 

White Leghorns have become predominant in B.C. 
and Quebec but are less popular within the Prairie 
Provinces, particularly in Saskatchewan, where the 
demand for unsexed heavy type chicks is still strong 
among the farm flock operators of that province. 
White Leghorns comprise about two-thirds of the 
breeding in layer type hatching flocks in Ontario. 

The heavy breeds of layers that are still popular 
among the farm flock operators are the Barred and 
White Plymouth Rocks and the Light Sussex. Two- 
way crossing between heavy breeds is much more 
popular than matings within the breed. New Hamp- 
shires are still popular in Alberta and Rhode Island 
Reds in Ontario. However, the heavy breeds are dis- 
appearing rapidly due to the reduction in farm flock 
egg production and the relative increase of specialized 
laying operations. 


The 1965 records of all egg production type chicks 
hatched showed that 75 per cent were types that would 
produce a white-shelled egg. By provinces, the per- 
centage of white egg laying stock in 1965 was B.C. 
96, Alberta 62, Saskatchewan 32, Manitoba 66, 
Ontario 84, Quebec 83 and the Atlantic Provinces 75 
per cent. The increased production of white-shelled 
eggs has occurred along with the increasing dominance 
of White Leghorns in the hatchery supply flocks. 

In 1966, about 400,000, or 70 per cent of the White 
Leghorns in hatchery supply flocks were placed under 
franchise by one of the U.S. breeder organizations. 
The percentage was highest in B.C., Quebec, Ontario, 
the Atlantic Provinces and Manitoba in that order of 
importance. Franchised White Leghorns were about 
equal with Canada Leghorns in Alberta, and neither 
Leghorn was very significant in Saskatchewan. 

The reduction that has taken place in the numbers 
of poultrymen operating layer type supply flocks has 
been much larger than the drop in the numbers of 
birds in hatchery supply flocks. This has been due 
to increasing specialization among layer type hatching 
egg producers. Formerly, a larger proportion of the 
hatching eggs was produced by market egg flocks 


TABLE 2—HATCHING EGG PRODUCTION, TRADE AND PLACEMENTS FROM EGG TYPE SUPPLY FLOCKS TO 
REGISTERED HATCHERIES IN CANADA, BY PROVINCE, 1965 
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during the late winter and spring months. This practice 
is becoming less common because of the growing 
demand for replacement stock during the fall and 
winter months as well. The gradual transition to year 
around hatchery production of egg type chicks has 
enabled increasing specialization among the hatchery 
supply flock operators. Flock size has also increased 
on hatching egg farms as well as in market egg opera- 
tions. 

Domestic and Foreign Trade—The interprovincial 
movement within Canada in 1965 of hatching eggs 
for egg production totaled 4.4 million or about 7 
per cent of total settings in registered hatcheries. 
Generally speaking, the bulk of the trade is between 
neighbouring provinces. However, eggs from Ontario 
were shipped to hatcheries in every other province 
from Saskatchewan eastward and were particularly 
large to Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. Ontario 
shipments comprised about 40 per cent of the 
Canadian total in 1965. 

Manitoba hatching eggs are sold extensively to 
hatcheries in Alberta, Saskatchewan, B.C., and On- 
tario in that order, and account for about 20 per 
cent of the total interprovincial movement. British 
Columbia flocks are an important source of stock for 
Alberta hatcheries and that movement also accounted 
for about 20 per cent of the total trade in 1965. New 
Brunswick is a net exporter on the basis of their ship- 
ments to Quebec and Nova Scotia. The deficit 
provinces are Alberta, Saskatchewan, Quebec, Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland. 

Interprovincial trade in egg production chicks in 
1965 totaled 1.6 million and except for sales from 
Ontario, the trade is mainly between neighbouring 
provinces. Ontario hatcheries shipped 649,000 chicks 
in 1965, mainly to Quebec and Saskatchewan. Simi- 


larly hatcheries in Manitoba and Alberta filled large 
orders for chicks with egg producers in Saskatchewan. 

Canadian imports of hatching eggs and live poultry 
for egg production are reported by the Canada Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as to whether for commercial or 
for breeding purposes. Imports since 1961, when the 
series for the more detailed classification of imports 
was begun, have been relatively small in the case of 
commercial stock but relatively large in the case of 
breeding stock. 

In 1965, hatching egg and live imports for commer- 
cial stock totaled 1.2 million eggs and 169,000 chicks 
respectively. Most of the imports were by hatcheries 
in Eastern Canada. 

On the other hand, imports in 1965 of layer type 
hatchery eggs and chicks for breeding purposes 
numbered 326,000 and 350,000 respectively. This is 
roughly equivalent to about 430,000 pullets, which 
represents almost 50 per cent of total numbers in 
layer type hatchery supply flocks at the time of the 
1966 Supply Flock Survey. Most of these breeder 
imports were placed in hatching egg production and 
represent the most important source of commercial 
hatching eggs. Most of the breeder hatching eggs were 
imported into Eastern Canada, but breeder chick 
imports were mainly to Ontario and Western Canada. 

Canadian exports in 1965 of hatching eggs and 
chicks for egg production totaled 1.0 million and 
776,000 respectively. Although no breakdown is 
available as to whether the exports were for commer- 
cial or for breeding purposes, it is believed that most 
of the chicks exported were breeder stock. The chick 
exports originated in Ontario, while Ontario and B.C. 
accounted for practically all the hatching egg exports. 


J. D. F. Kidd 


TABLE 3—-EGG TYPE PULLET CHICK PRODUCTION, PLACEMENTS AND TRADE BY REGISTERED HATCHERIES IN 


CANADA, BY PROVINCE, 1965 
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VERTICAL INTEGRATION AND THE POULTRY MEAT INDUSTRY 


J.T. Hill (1) 


There appears to be some confusion as to the exact meaning 
of the term ‘“‘vertical integration’, especially as it applies to 
agriculture. This paper sets out to clarify the concept, at least 
as it is used in one agricultural industry where its development 
has been perhaps the most thorough, that of the poultry meat 
industry. 


The phenomenon of vertical integration or com- 
bination of industrial enterprises was known to the 
early economists. Alfred Marshall, in his discussion 
of industrial organization, noted the difference be- 
tween “‘differentiation” and “integration” and in so 
doing provided perhaps the first definition of the 
term, “‘......a growing intimacy and firmness of the 
connections between the separate parts of the in- 
dustrial organism ......” (2). Another early economist, 
F. W. Taussig, went further than Marshall, while 
examining large-scale production. He recognized 
that the division of labor resulted in each stage of 
production being carried out by independent firms 
but he also noted: ‘“‘Vertical combination, or the 
integration of industry appears when all the successive 
steps are united under single management” (3). Taussig 
used the iron and steel industry as an illustration of 
vertical combination and went on to state that agri- 
culture revealed the ‘least? movement toward combina- 
tion at that time (4). 

More recent comments on the concept of vertical 
combination have been made by Boulding and by 
Bain. Boulding stated that vertical combination took 
place among firms “...... one of which uses the product 
of the other.” (5). He was of the opinion that vertical 
combination was less monopolistic in its inception 
than horizontal combination and that it may bring 
about real cost economies. He injected a caveat at 
this point, however, in pointing out the ulterior mo- 
tives in the financial promotion of combinations, where 
owners discover no gain after the various enterprises 
have been consolidated under one management. 
Instead, the rewards have been reaped by the promot- 
ers. 

Bain was more interested in the effects of “...... 
‘vertical’ growth or extension via integration of 
preceding or succeeding productive processes”, on 
the efficiency of the enterprise (6). It was possible for 
one integrated firm to “......perform a series of succes- 
sive productive functions more efficiently than they 
could be performed by a number of individual firms 
each of which performed only one function.” (7). 
Bain pointed out, however, that not all vertical in- 
tegration resulted in greater economies. To be efficient, 
much depended upon the nature of the production 
processes involved, the stable demand for the finished 


product, the ability of the end product to absorb 
sufficient quantities of the raw material supplied to 
make integration potentially desirable and the 
reconciliation of the various stages of production to 
the most efficient minimum optimal scale of any one 
level or stage of the integrated enterprise (8). 


The opinions of the economists as reflected above, 
are given with the idea in mind that vertical combina- 
tion was a phenomenon which occurred primarily in 
large complex industries such as iron and steel, 
petroleum and automobiles. Iron and steel was the 
standard example given by most economists for a 
vertically integrated industry. None of them recog- 
nized the possibility of its extensive application in 
agriculture. Economists became aware of its import- 
ance in the production, processing and marketing of 
agricultural products in the immediate post-World 
War II decade and especially so during the period 
1955 to 1959 when considerable space in the farm 
economic journals was devoted to it. Apparently, it 
was the poultry industry which provided the best 
example of integration in agriculture (9). 


VERTICAL INTEGRATION DEFINED 


While studying the phenomenon of vertical in- 
tegration in agriculture, economists found themselves 
grappling with the problem of defining the term. It 
was recognized that vertical integration involved the 
co-ordination of various stages in the productive 
process and the tendency toward centralized decision- 
making. However, in the poultry industry this was 
happening without certain sectors, that is, the poultry 
growers, having to relinquish ownership of their 
enterprise. Growers were, it was true, abiding by the 
management decisions of other authorities, the feed 
company, the processor or the hatchery, but this was 
done through contractual arrangements. Thus owner- 
ship of the various stages of the production and 
marketing of the product was not the sole criterion for 
vertical integration as implied by Taussig. In fact, the 
author of this paper prefers to retain Marshall’s 
definition in which he saw vertical integration as a 
“srowing intimacy......” between the several parts of 
an industry (/0). This could easily apply to contractual 
arrangements between grower and feed dealer or 
processor. 


In his article on vertical integration in the broiler 
industry, S. K. Seaver uses the term as defined by 
Frank Fetter (//). Fetter’s definition places the em- 
phasis on the uniting of plants and resources “...... in 


respect to ownership.” (12). However, Seaver goes on 
to say: 

But if the “‘state of united ownership” is assumed to include 
agreement with the producer on the use of resources devoted 
to raising broilers as well as outright ownership, most firms in 
the broiler industry would very well fit this definition of vertical 
integration. (/3) 


Thus, Seaver has avoided what appears at first to be 
a tight definition by interpreting it broadly, perhaps 
more so than Fetter intended. Seagraves and Bishop 
followed a year later with an article which claimed 
that the concept of vertical integration was “relatively 
new” and not “uniquely defined” (14). They go on to 
say that Seaver’s definition was a “very narrow” one 
since it was concerned with what they term “‘owner- 
integration” only. Seagraves and Bishop make a 
distinction between ‘‘owner-integration” where two 
or more stages are united under the complete owner- 
ship of one firm and “decision integration’, described 
as a special aspect of “‘owner-integration”, where 
decision-making is co-ordinated by agreement or 
contractual arrangement. 

Seagraves and Bishop failed to note that Seaver had 
avoided the complications of this dichotomized 
definition in his article. Nevertheless, in making their 
two-fold explication, they furnish a plausible reason 
for doing so. They point out that “‘owner-integration” 
is more useful for empirical work where a more ex- 
acting definition of the term is required. This point 
will become important when the current extent of 
integration in the poultry industry is examined and 
it becomes necessary to make the distinction between 
ownership and contractual agreements. 

Within the terms expressed above, of ownership 
and contract, we have seen that managerial decisions 
and risks can be co-ordinated through the various 
stages of the production and marketing of poultry. 
The degree of control exercised by the decision-maker 
in the integrated enterprise depends upon the nature 
of control. H. K. Leckie has shown how variable this 
can be (/5). He lists six types of integration from com- 
plete ownership through centralization by co-opera- 
tive, by government and by varying types of contract. 

Before leaving this discussion of how vertical 
integration has been defined, especially as applied to 
agriculture, mention should be made of the Fourth 
Annual Workshop of the Canadian Agricultural 
Economics Society which met in the summer of 1959 
to discuss vertical integration in agriculture. The three 
discussion groups failed to achieve unanimity in the 
definition of the term. Two groups adhered to the 
concept of owner-integration, excluding all forms of 
contractual arrangement from the definition. The 
third group, however, accepted the possibility of the 
co-ordination of decision-making through formal 
contractual agreements “*. . . by which companies and 
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individuals by-pass the open market.” (16). The Work- 
shop Report went on to say that the term ‘integra- 
tion’ was being used in two different senses in each of 
these definitions but failed to explain what these 
‘senses’ were. 


INTEGRATION AND THE POULTRY 
MEAT INDUSTRY 


In the discussion of definitions, it was seen that 
vertical integration fell into two fairly distinct forms, 
owner-integration and what can be termed contract- 
integration. Both of these types are found in the 
poultry industry. The hatcheries, processing plants 
and feed companies offer the most common examples 
of owner-integration. Contract-integration is com- 
monly found between producer and hatchery, proc- 
essor or feed company. While much of the analysis 
in this paper is based on data from secondary sources, 
more depth is provided by a survey by the author of 
nine Ontario processing plant managers, a tour of 
several plants and hatcheries, and numerous contacts 
with persons in the poultry industry which were made 
during the summers of 1963 and 1964 (/7). 


Owner-Integration 


The most prominent integrators in the poultry 
industry are the large meat packers. These firms have 
integrated horizontally as well as vertically, by ac- 
quiring several processing and packing plants across 
the country. One meat packer, A, owned several 
registered processing plants and grading stations in 
1963 while the other, B, owned several processing 
plants. Only seven of Meat Packer A’s plants proc- 
essed poultry in 1963, but taken together these plants 
set Meat Packer A above any other in Canada in 
total volume of poultry processed. 

Meat Packer A is also well integrated vertically. 
This was found to be a positive company objective 
in 1957 as was discovered by the Restrictive Trade 
Practices Commission, when the company came under 
scrutiny in 1959, as a result of its acquisition of Meat 
Packer C (/8). The Commission’s Report revealed 
that Meat Packer A owned several small hatcheries, 
and had been actively engaged in the production of 
poultry feed for a number of years. In fact, the Report 
revealed that in 1958, Meat Packer A’s sales of chicken 
broiler feed represented 23.2 per cent by weight of 
the total sale of this type of feed in Canada (19). 

In 1963, Meat Packer A obtained effective owner- 
ship of Hatchery A, a fairly large Ontario hatchery 
producing 4.7 per cent of the total broiler chicks and 
6.4 per cent of the total turkey poults hatched in the 
province in 1963. In addition, two hatcheries on the 
Prairies, which produced close to 11 per cent of the 
broiler chicks in this region in 1963, were owned by 
Meat Packer A. 


Meat Packer B is the other large integrated poultry 
processor. Meat Packer B owns several hatcheries in 
the Prairie Provinces and Ontario. The output is 
large, amounting to 10.9 per cent of the broiler chicks 
and 14.4 per cent of the turkey poults hatched on the 
Prairies and 8.2 per cent and 17.8 per cent of the 
Ontario hatch of broiler chicks and turkey poults. 
Packer B also owns a number of feed mills. 


Specific mention should be made of one feed com- 
pany, Feed Company A, which has acquired two 
large poultry processing plants. One of these plants, 
situated in British Columbia, processed the largest 
volume of poultry in that Province in 1963, while the 
other plant, situated in Ontario, ranked close to the 
top in volume processed in that province. Feed Com- 
pany A has established a position second only to 
Meat Packer A in the volume of broiler chicken proc- 
essed in Canada by acquiring these two plants. 


Two other feed companies, Feed Company B and 
Feed Company C, have each acquired a processing 
plant in Ontario. Each of these plants processed about 
six per cent of the 1963 total provincial output of 
poultry and about 10 per cent each of the output of 
broiler chicken. These plants were equipped to handle 
large numbers of broiler chicken and thus very little 
turkey was processed. This specialization in broiler 
output has prompted each company to set up broiler 
chick hatcheries in the vicinity of their plants. Their 
combined output amounted to between four and 4.5 
million chicks in 1963, about nine per cent of the 
provincial total. 

A third type of owner-integrator is the co-operative. 
There are several large co-operative organizations 
processing poultry in the Prairie Provinces, Ontario 
and Quebec. These organizations reveal perhaps the 
most complete form of vertical integration. In Alberta, 
Co-operative A is owned by the growers. They have 
their own hatcheries, feed mills and own several 
processing plants. Growers who are members of the 
co-operative can buy chicks and feed from their own 
organization and can send their mature birds to any 
one of the plants for processing at the date arranged 
by the plant managers. Similar integrated co-opera- 
tives can be found in Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 

Co-operative B in Ontario, which distributes a 
large variety of farm supplies for its member local 
co-operatives, in addition manufactures and dis- 
tributes poultry feed. It is associated with Co-operative 
C and Co-operative D which was, up until 1958, a 
division of Co-operative B, but is now under separate 
management. Co-operative B purchased a poultry 
processing plant in 1959. This plant was described as 
having an annual output of 20 million pounds (20), 
which placed it among the top ten plants in Canada 
in terms of volume. This large co-operative organiza- 
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tion provides an excellent example of integration in 
many phases of Ontario agriculture, including poultry. 


There are large integrated co-operatives in Quebec. 
Three of these owned several processing plants which 
together handled a considerable volume of poultry 
in 1963. These co-ops are integrated vertically. As in 
all co-operative organizations, they are owned by the 
members, most of whom are poultry owners. They 
control feed mills, hatcheries and processing plants. 
In fact, the total volume of poultry handled by co- 
operatives in Canada is very significant. Taking the 
major co-operatives in each province, they handle 
together about 25 per cent of the Canadian total 
(processed by the top firms in each province). 


Co-operative organization is one way growers can 
increase their bargaining power and integrate forward, 
but there are also examples of initiative from inde- 
pendent poultry growers who have built plants to 
process their own birds and in some cases to control 
breeding and hatchery operations as well. Examples 
of this type of integration by growers were found in 
southwestern Ontario, particularly among turkey 
growers. One grower raised close to 80,000 turkeys. 
He grew several hundred acres of corn for use as 
feed and had constructed his own processing plant 
sufficient in size to handle his own crop in addition to 
some custom work for other growers. Another large 
grower of turkeys owned his own hatchery and hatch- 
ery supply flock. To eliminate the risks involved in 
assuring access to processing facilitites for his 118,000 
turkeys each year, he set up processing facilities of 
his own to Canada Department of Agriculture, Health 
of Animals’ specifications, processing and marketing 
his own brand through the open market (2/). This 
type of initiative by growers requires considerable 
business acumen and, of course, the capital funds for 
expansion must be available to those growers wishing 
to undertake this type of integration. 

One final example of owner-integration in which 
the hatchery stands out as the co-ordinating force can 
be provided. Hatcheries realize the importance of 
insuring an uninterrupted market for their product 
just as feed companies and growers do. Processors, at 
the same time, want to be sure that their plant is not 
idle for lack of birds to kill and eviscerate for any 
but very short periods of time. These circumstances 
provide natural incentives for co-operation and per- 
haps eventual integration. One of Canada’s largest 
turkey hatcheries situated in southwestern Ontario 
has taken steps to reduce the potential risks involved 
in not having markets for its large output of poults 
by purchasing controlling interests in two of Canada’s 
largest processing plants. Since one of these plants 
was moving as a matter of policy to greater control 
over the growing operation (22), this move appears 


to involve extensive owner-integration of the breeding, 
hatching, growing and processing of turkey with the 
hatchery enterprise as the focal point for management 
decisions of the integrated organization. 


Contract-Integration 


As indicated above, the most common occurrence 
of contract-integration takes place between grower 
and processor, feed company or hatchery. It is not 
surprising that the grower is the focal point for con- 
tractual arrangements. Poultry meat consumption has 
tripled in thirty years and there are many growers 
specializing in meat production who have increased 
the size of their flocks to meet this demand. While 
flocks of 5,000 broiler chicken or less are still common, 
commercial operations were considered to be more 
efficient with much larger flocks. Evidence given 
before the Restrictive Trade Practices Commission 
revealed that Meat Packer A considered “‘. . . a good 
economic unit would be one capable of housing 
20,000 broilers and producing about 4 crops per 
year.” (23). This view was also held by H. K. Leckie 
who said in discussing poultry meat production in 
1959: 

In place of relatively small flocks, previously operated more or 
less as a “‘sideline”’, efficient production is now considered in 


terms of units of at least 25,000 bird capacity, which are emptied 
and filled four times a year. (24) 


In Ontario, about 20 per cent of the broiler growers 
had space for 20,000 birds or more. The study by 
Trant and Nurse from which this information is 
drawn found that in 1960, the average broiler enter- 
prise in Ontario had room for about 15,000 birds and 
that the average grower was producing at about 83 
per cent of his four crop per year capacity (25). 

To raise flocks of this size, growers required larger 
buildings, better equipment, improved breeds and 
adequate supplies of top quality feed. This meant a 
greater need for working capital. In the Report of 
the Restrictive Trade Practices Commission, Meat 
Packer A’s officials, who were quoted previously as 
stating that a 20,000 bird operation was an economic 
unit, went on to say: 

The capital required to provide buildings for this number of 
chickens, to purchase baby chickens and feed, would amount to 
about $50,000. As few producers had this amount of capital, 
the feed companies, processors or hatchery operators provided 


financial assistance to producers willing to raise chickens under 
agreed arrangements. (26) 


Thus, by signing a contract with a processor, hatchery 
or feed company, the grower was obliged to send all 
his birds to one plant at a particular date, at a pre- 
arranged price, or was required to purchase his chicks 
or feed from one company, depending upon the other 
party to the contract. In return, he received financial 
assistance, technical and managerial advice and re- 
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duced the risk of losses possible in the sale of his 
birds if he had to negotiate as an independent pro- 
ducer on the open market. 

Contract-integration is a widespread phenomenon 
in Ontario. The Trant and Nurse survey found that 
88 per cent of the broilers produced in 1960 were 
grown or marketed under some form of contract. 
Only 14 per cent of the growers with about 13 per 
cent of the production capacity were independent. 
Seventeen per cent of the growers had an agreement 
to sell part of their annual crop to a specific processor, 
and in addition, were to purchase all chicks and /or 
feed from one named source. Additional requirements 
were often imposed on these latter contract growers 
such as “the type and number of chicks started per 
crop; time and weight of marketing and the time 
between successive crops.” (27). In many cases, the 
contractor and not the grower owned the feed or the 
chicks, or both, during the period the birds were being 
grown. 

Other characteristics of contracts which the Trant 
and Nurse survey revealed include—duration of the 
agreement: usually for four crops renewable auto- 
matically unless one of the parties objected; premium 
payments: for above average weights, usually 4 cent 
a pound for crops averaging more than 3.5 pounds per 
live bird; contract prices: usually a formula geared to 
the market price in such a way that the grower re- 
ceived no less than the market price and usually more. 

The types of contracts found ijn Ontario are repre- 
sentative of those used throughout the rest of Canada, 
varying mostly where climatic or regional differences 
dictate. In British Columbia, marketing is controlled 
by the B.C. Broiler Growers’ Marketing Board, a 
producer marketing board operating under legislative 
authority, which sets production quotas for growers 
within the region (28). 

Further information as to the nature of contract- 
integration was provided in a survey by the author of 
the large processing plants in Ontario. All of the plants 
had contractual arrangements with growers. The size 
of flocks varied from plant to plant, one claiming to 
have 80 growers under contract with from 20,000 to 
30,000 birds in each flock. Other plants reported 
average flock sizes of 15,000 17,000 to 18,000, and 
25,000 under contract. For one plant processing 
turkey, there were contracts with 12 growers with 
flocks varying from 20,000 to as many as 150,000 
birds. Total birds under contract to supply the plant 
were 496,000 light turkeys and 466,000 heavy turkeys. 
This was enough to keep the plant in operation for 
130 eight-hour days (29). Another plant handling 
turkeys reported having growers with flocks ranging 
from 500 to 50,000, the average being about 5,000 
light turkeys and 10,000 heavies. 
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Comments by plant managers as to the need and 
effectiveness of contracts varied. One plant operator 
telt that is was necessary to go further than the contract 
and predicted complete ownership of the growing 
operation by his plant within three years. At the same 
time, another processor, who had experimented with 
flock ownership, was planning to return to contract 
arrangements and dispose of the actual ownership of 
the growing operation. The other processors were 
satisfied with their contractual arrangements with 
growers. They agreed it was necessary for the plant 
to have a guaranteed source of supply but saw no 
need to go as far as complete ownership of the flocks. 
In most cases, the decisions as to how many birds the 
grower was to raise, the kind of bird raised, the date 
the birds were to be shipped to the plant and the 
ultimate price paid to the grower, were in the hands 
of the processing plant. The processing plant co- 
ordinated the two operations, growing and processing. 
Where the plant was owned by a feed company or a 
hatchery, co-ordination of the supply of feed and 
chicks along with growing and processing was the 
responsibility of the management involved. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The very fact that most of the feed companies have 
not completely integrated their operations by owning 
large flocks of poultry but favor contractual arrange- 
ments with a number of independent growers, sug- 
gests that they have more to gain by avoiding the 
responsibility of ownership in this phase of production. 
It appears that this break in the complete vertical 
integration of a firm which owns the feed, hatching 
and processing facilities is a deliberate one and that 
where the feed company is the decision maker of the 
organization, the policy is to adhere to the contract 
as the method for obtaining customers for feed and 
chicks and birds for the processing line. On the other 
hand, where the hatchery initiates the integration, 
flock ownership may be the planned objective and, of 
course, where the grower integrates forward or back- 
ward, flock management comes under control of the 
integrated complex. However, in these cases, feed still 
has to be purchased from one of the large feed com- 
panies, even when home-grown grain is used and the 
organization possesses a small mill. Poultry require 
feeds containing high energy protein, concentrates, 
antibiotics, growth factors, etcetera, and the large 
feed companies appear to be in the best position to 
fill these requirements. Therefore, it appears that com- 
plete vertical owner-integration has not yet been es- 
tablished by any of the large organizations and that 
contract-integration remains as the best alternative 
way of linking either the growing phase or, where 
applicable, another phase of production (30). 
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It is difficult to say exactly how much of the industry 
is involved in either contract- or owner-integration. 
The data examined leads the author to hazard the 
estimate that more than three-quarters of the growers 
in Canada who have commercial flocks of at least 
5,000 broilers and 1,000 turkeys have contracts with 
one or other of processors, hatcheries or feed com- 
panies. In Ontario, this figure is closer probably to 90 
per cent. As for owner-integration, one can say with- 
out hesitation that most of the large processors are 
part of an organization in which at least two of the 
major phases of the industry are under the same 
management. In 1963, for example, 11 of the top 15 
processors, providing about 54 per cent of the total 
volume marketed through registered plants, were 
owner-integrated. Three of these plants belonged to 
meat packers, two of which owned hatcheries and 
feed mills. Three were owned by feed companies, five 
were part of co-operative organizations, and fourwere 
independent. One of these independent firms has 
since gone into bankruptcy, while two others have 
become part of a newly organized complex which 
includes a large hatchery and growing operation. 
This continuing trend toward greater consolidation 
in the industry leaves only one non-owner-integrated 
plant among the major processors in Canada. 
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FARM MACHINERY SYNDICATES IN THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


B. H. Sonntag 


The Farm Machinery Syndicates Credit Act, 
passed in October 1964, provides for the extension of 
intermediate term credit to groups of farmers for the 
purchase of farm machinery. The Act was prompted 
by the concern of government, farmers and farm 
organizations over the rising costs of farm machinery, 
especially those costs related to the ownership of 
machinery. 

A farm machinery syndicate, for purposes of the 
Farm Machinery Syndicates Credit Act (abbreviated 
to “Act” or ““FMSCA” hereafter) has been defined as 
a “group of three or more farmers operating inde- 
pendently of one another or who are members of a 
co-operative farm association, the majority having 
farming as their principal occupation; and who have 
signed a written agreement for the joint purchase of 
farm machinery primarily for their own use” (/). The 
agreement drawn up by the farmers concerned must 
be acceptable to the Farm Credit Corporation, the 
agency responsible for administering the Act. 

Under the provisions of the Act, a syndicate may 
borrow up to 80 per cent of the cost of any machine 
which can be used jointly by the members in the 
operation of their farms up to a maximum of $15,000 
per member, or $100,000 per syndicate, whichever 
amount is the lesser. Loans are repayable by the 
syndicate in equal annual or semi-annual instalments 
of principal plus interest over a period not exceeding 
seven years. Usually the repayment period is five years. 

The syndicate program is intended to be financially 
self-supporting. In order that this objective may be 
achieved, the interest rate on loans is based on the 
cost of funds to the Farm Credit Corporation. On all 
loans made thus far the rate is six per cent. In order 
to cover the Farm Credit Corporation’s expenses in 
servicing syndicate loans, a service charge is made of 
one per cent of the loan amount. The service charges 
are subtracted from the amount of the loans before 
they are disbursed. 

The primary security for any loan made under this 
Act is a promissory note, signed by each member of 
the syndicate, by which each member undertakes to 
be jointly and severally liable for the outstanding 
amount of the loan. The “joint and several promissory 
note”, in effect, urges each syndicate member to 
assess the reliability and financial stability of the other 
members with whom he will be jointly responsible 
for repayment. The Act also provides that, at the 
discretion of the F.C.C., other security may be re- 
quired. In situations where a loan is large relative to 
assets of the members of a syndicate, where the credit 
rating of some members is questionable or where 
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substantial debts are outstanding with other creditors, 
a chattel mortgage may be required. As a general 
rule, the F.C.C. requires syndicates to obtain public 
liability insurance and, where risk of damage or loss 
by fire or other hazards is high, insurance coverage 
for these may be required also. 

The principal objective of the Farm Machinery 
Syndicates Credit Act is to assist farmers to reduce 
machinery ownership costs by allowing groups of 
farmers to obtain joint loans for farm machinery 
purchases. At the same time the legislation attempts 
to ensure that the cost reductions inherent in joint 
ownership of machinery do not result in increased 
repair and operating costs, reduced timeliness of 
operations or losses from other sources. This is the 
purpose of the local agreement which is drawn up by 
syndicate members and is subject to approval by the 
F.C.C. These local agreements establish use priority 
among members; use quotas; cost sharing arrange- 
ments; storage, maintenance and repair responsibili- 
ties; and custom work and rental arrangements. 
Farmers have long recognized that machinery sharing 
arrangements offer economic and other advantages 
and they have through custom work, labor and 
machine exchange and joint ownership on an informal 
basis, taken advantage of such savings. The machinery 
syndicate program attempts to establish these sharing 
arrangements on a businesslike basis regarding repair 
and maintenance responsibility, cost sharing, use 
sharing, etc. 

The question often arises as to what machines are 
adapted to co-operative ownership and use. A number 
of guidelines can be suggested to help answer this 
question: 

(1) Machines for which time of use is not critical. 
Examples of such machines are manure spreaders, 
stone pickers, stack movers and portable feed mix 
mills. 

(2) Machines for which maintenance requirements 
are low. Most of the machines mentioned in (1) above 
fall into this category. Where machines which have 
high maintenance requirements are jointly owned and 
used, such as tractors and combines, it is desirable to 
keep the membership small. 

(3) Machines which require a number of power 
units and/or large amounts of labor. Haying and 
silage equipment are examples here. 

(4) High cost machines for which annual use by 
individual farmers is low. For small farmers, most of 
the machines mentioned above could be cited as 
examples. While consideration of these guidelines can 
assist in selecting machines suitable for joint owner- 


TABLE I—COST OF MACHINERY OPERATION AND OWNERSHIP ON SELECTED FARMS? IN THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES 
aan rneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeee eee Ee a SS SS SSS SESS SSS SSS 


Size of Farm 


All 
Small Medium Large Groups 
acres per farm 
IneprOVieCraCroade Nitiiaen ot Peele. Shc eit AE er eens «a Shae 217 517 1,020 518 
dollars per farm 
Farm Capital 
MEOLAU ALINE CADILAL, ¢ 22,0 SOR cs. & 5, Wits us' oo MO Ow sad ewes atte ces 25,659 51,168 67,465 46 ,039 
Machinery and equipment capital..2..... 660. 2 cc eee 5,566 11,504 16,860 10,615 
Farm Expenses 
RES ITIOVOE MUNG ee ynten ect ce or etre ees aire 2 eg wn eee 2,487 4,055 3,934 3,520 
PIOPrOCiaiGiAy. “Grays hie Se CO Fata oe... 1,198 2,088 2,658 1,909 
MIDST INO TN is hee ee Nios BE va hep Myth yall << ins 6 Bas 1,283 2,558 3,003 2,302 
OCA ee ea ee FER, Lak SANE holt 4,968 8,701 9,965 Tha The 
Machinery Expenses 
CashroperauinGseecen Me eae oe ae ere eee eS ar a) 807 1,315: 1,624 12410 
Depreciation auc. 6s steer el ee. ns a ST. 2. Ao 906 1,690 2,236 1,541 
Investments peen.. we ee iid 3 ate cate ate «eee 278 575 843 531 
OLA AMM Pee Tea wk. scat are came aise oe er ee 1,991 3,580 4,703 3, 282 


SL a DEEL SE LS EE OE DT SLL TE IE EDL IT LAI PSEA SSN IEEE SESE ELIE REDS PO LEI LEE OG I APOE EE NTN SIG STEIGER PREIS EEE SIR 


*Data for large farms were obtained in the prairie area of Saskatchewan, data for medium-sized farms were obtained in 
all of the major soil zones in the Prairie Provinces and data for small farms were obtained primarily in the parkbelt of Manitoba 


and Alberta. 


Source: Based on data from 13 published or unpublished reports of the Changes in Farm Organization Study, Economics 
Branch, Can. Dept. Agric., Edmonton, Saskatoon and Winnipeg, 1960-64. 


ship and use, the key to success of a farm machinery 
syndicate or any other co-operative venture is the 
ability and willingness of the individual members to 
co-operate. 


Machinery operation and ownership costs are the 
largest cost category on most farms in the Prairie 
Provinces. The importance of machinery operation 
and ownership costs on three size groups of farms in 
the Prairies is shown by the data in Table 1 (2). The 
size groups were established on the basis of cultivated 
acreage and refer roughly to half section; one-section 
and one and a half- to two-section farms, respectively. 
The data indicate that almost one quarter of all farm 
capital is invested in machinery and equipment and 
that over 40 per cent of farm expenses are machinery 
operating and ownership expenses. Ownership costs, 
that is interest on investment and depreciation allow- 
ances, represent over 60 per cent of the total machinery 
expenses cr 27 per cent of the total farm expenses. 
On the larger-sized farms, machinery costs represent 
a greater proportion of total costs than for the three 
groupings as a whole. 


Another aspect of machinery costs which has 
important implications for the farm machinery 
syndicate program relates to replacement costs of 
farm machinery. To replace existing machines on the 
farms described by the data in Table 1 with new 
machines of the same sizes and types would cost an 


estimated $76, $54, and $37 per improved acre on 
small, medium and large farms, respectively. Inventory 
values of existing machines on these farms were 
estimated at $24, $21, and $17 per improved acre. 
Therefore, the ratios of inventory value to replacement 
costs were 32 per cent, 39 per cent and 46 per cent, on 
small, medium and large farms, respectively. The re- 
placement cost estimates show that it is much more 
costly on a per acre basis for small farms to purchase 
up-to-date machinery than it is for larger farms. The 
ratios of inventory value to replacement costs give 
an indication of the condition of machines on different 
sizes of farms. Because of the proportionately higher 
cost of machinery replacement and the depreciated 
value of machines on small farms it seems logical to 
expect that the syndicate program should have its 
greatest impact on small farms. 


* * 


In the fall of 1965 a study of farm machinery 
syndicates in the Prairie Provinces was initiated to 
examine, among other things, the operating arrange- 
ments, the effects of syndicate machine purchases on 
farm costs, the extent of machinery sharing arrange- 
ments outside the syndicate program and the capital 
structure of syndicate member farms. Sixty-seven 
farmers in 30 syndicates in the Prairies were inter- 
viewed. At that time there were 71 farm machinery 
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TABLE 2—SIZE, CULTIVATED ACREAGE AND TENURE OF FARMS IN 71 FARM MACHINERY SYNDICATES IN THE 


PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


aE 


Syndicate Members......... 0. cece cece reece cece eeseeenens 
Syndicates hs, Le. rie Se. Pas eles ttle Pott celery © ote sete erartsie 


Farm size and tenure 


Rented and/or l6ased... 2.6 ioe oon See cee 0 wwinie orate 
Giiltivated.. .. Merrett. < oc co, otectola ns «c+ CPOE) srexeXenstenate 


eeeee 


Prairie 
Unit Man Sask. Alta. Provinces 
bs ei No. 31 71 140 242 
bees No. 10 21 40 71 
average per farm 
Sees acres 641 755 641 674 
Biats 5-2 acres 504 533 439 475 
saree acres 137 222 202 199 
acres 390 524 415 444 


Source: Farm Credit Corporation. 


syndicates in the Prairie Provinces (40 in Alberta, 21 
in Saskatchewan and 10 in Manitoba) involving 242 
farmers (Table 2). 

The farm machinery syndicates formed to date are 
concentrated in the parkbelt areas of the Prairie 
Provinces and in the irrigation districts of southern 
Alberta. Many of the syndicates in the parkbelt are 
located along the fringes of agricultural settlement. 
Because of this, it was expected that the farms of 
syndicate members would be smaller than average. 
This, however, was not the case. Comparison of the 
average farm size reported by syndicate members 
with that reported by the 1961 Census showed that 
syndicate member farms were larger than average. 

The data in Table 3 show the types of machines 
being purchased by farm machinery syndicates; how 
these purchases are being financed; and the amount of 
capital involved. The average amount spent by all 


syndicates for the purchase of machinery was $11,214. 
Manitoba syndicates spent an average of $5,145, 
Saskatchewan syndicates spent $6,820 each and 
Alberta syndicates averaged $15,039. Loans to all 
syndicates averaged $8,319 with Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta syndicates averaging $3,980, 
$5,251, and $11,015, respectively. The balance of the 
cost of the machines was divided fairly evenly between 
cash down payments and trade-ins. 

Loans approved for syndicates ranged from a low 
of $632 to a high of $40,400 while the cost of machines 
purchased by these syndicates ranged from $790 to 
$56,100. Forty-four per cent of the syndicates pur- 
chased only one item but one syndicate purchased 
eighteen. The number of members per syndicate 
ranged from the statutory minimum of three to a high 
of eight. Most syndicates (79 per cent), however, had 
three members. 


TABLE 3—-MACHINERY PURCHASED BY 71 SYNDICATES IN THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


a_i E 


rE nnn ne ee EEE EIIEED II UII nS gS nS 


Purchase price of machinery Sy? aoe ote ale cee. 
Loan for syndicate machinery ($)......... 6. eee cece eee eee 
No sof items purchased iors sis scale se eie al a ere Wings © one vig so oe gels o 


Loan for syndicate machinery... .........-.c-eeeeceeeeeees 
Down payment—Cash..........-. ee ee eee e eee e eee e ea eeees 
—STradosin’. focinh eee arte tere: oe 


Types of machinery purchased 


Ti LACTORSHAN GLUCK S crprcenle cleeusrcacye Po deste cp tiereuenetieneie eleicae > 
Harvesting equipment—Grain.........-...-eeeeeeeeeee 

==FOrage nes BATION. | Pelee. 
Seeding GQuipmMent oieviass tem chan" = <p ees areeehg ie cena « 
THfAGG OGUIDINGM. .. 3. ssc5 ns sce nlcnseen gauss a uinicas am 
Livestock 6quipment! PAG. 20. PAO AO. Aa, 
Clearing & breaking equipment............e.eeeeeeenes 
SOCIAL OGUIPINGING . 5 cae er we x 5 5 oS ae MeO ales en cles Sn ens 


Prairie 
Man. Sask. Alta. Provinces 
average per syndicate 
ae. 5,145 6,820 15,039 11,214 
Beanie 3,980 5,251 11,015 8,319 
Eis. Psp 2.5 4.5 SHG 
per cent of purchase price 
one hls 77.4 110 fone 74.2 
bitte thseiie 14.2 10.5 ionc P2874 
BA he 8.4 12.5 13%5 13.0 
per cent of all purchases 
cds se 1325 19.8 39.8 34.5 
Cort ee 56.0 30.5 22.6 26.2 
anos ¢ 19.2 10.8 4.7 6.7 
geeks 2.0 BS 4.7 4.3 
Recep — 627 8.0 72 
wee 5.3 2.0 0.8 lS 
bee —_ 20.0 9.8 11.0 
ysl oat 4.0 6.9 9.6 8.8 


Includes root pickers, rock pickers, fertilizer applicators, hydrocoolers, and other smaller items. 


Source: Farm Credit Corporation. 
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Almost all types of machines found on Prairie 
farms were purchased by the farm machinery syndi- 
cates. Power and harvesting equipment accounted for 
the major portion of the value of purchases under 
the syndicate program (Table 3). (In terms of the num- 
ber of machines purchased, the proportion was much 
lower.) In Manitoba, equipment in these categories 
accounted for almost 90 per cent of the syndicate 
purchases. In Saskatchewan and Alberta, about 61 
per cent and 67 per cent, respectively, of syndicate 
purchases involved power and harvesting equipment. 
Seeding, tillage and livestock equipment accounted 
for almost 13 per cent of syndicate purchases and 
equipment such as clearing and breaking outfits and 
special machines, which are not commonly found on 
farms in the Prairie Provinces, made up the remainder. 
The proportion of syndicate purchases (one-fifth) in 
the last category is significant since, on the average, 
these machines form a much smaller proportion of 
the machinery inventory on farms. This would indi- 
cate that syndicates are being formed to buy specialized 
machines for which the individual farmer’s need is 
small in relation to the cost of the machine. 

The data reported in Table 4 were obtained in 
interviews with 67 members of 30 farm machinery 
syndicates in the Prairie Provinces. Average capital 
investment on these farms was just under $50,000 a 
farm. Land and buildings accounted for $30,535 of 
this total, machinery for $12,738 and livestock and 
other farm assets made up the remaining $6,414. The 
average total liability of syndicate members, including 
their share of the syndicate loan, was $12,952 a farm. 
Almost $8,000 of this was in the form of loans out- 
standing on land purchases. Loans for machinery pur- 
chases averaged $4,476 a farm for the machinery 
syndicate members, $1,894 of which was for syndicate 
machinery. The most common source of credit for 
land purchases was the Farm Credit Corporation. 
Credit for machinery purchases was normally obtained 
under the Farm Improvement Loans Act, with 
secondary sources being credit unions, machinery 
companies and, more recently, the Farm Credit 
Corporation under the Farm Machinery Syndicates 
Credit Act. 

The farm machinery syndicate loans constitute a 
significant portion of machinery liabilities on syndi- 
cate member farms; syndicate loans formed 42 per 
cent of machinery liabilities and 15 per cent of total 
liabilities. The total liabilities of syndicate members 
other than syndicate liabilities varied considerably 
with type of syndicate, size of syndicate loan and net 
worth of syndicate members. Average total liabilities 
of the members of syndicates which purchased general 
farming equipment such as tractors, trucks, tillage and 
harvesting machinery were $9,843. Farmers who 
formed syndicates to purchase special equipment had 


liabilities of $6,777 a farm while those who formed 
multi-machine syndicates had liabilities of $21,755 a 
farm prior to formation of the syndicates. 

Syndicate loans were largest on farms with the 
lowest net worth. The average net worth of the mem- 
bers of syndicates which had loans in excess of $10,000 
was $26,910 a farm as compared to a net worth of 
$40,840 a farm for members of syndicates with loans 
of less than $5,000. The same sort of relationship was 
apparent between non-syndicate liabilities and size of 
syndicate loans; syndicate loans were largest on farms 
with the largest non-syndicate liabilities. 

Machinery sharing arrangements, other than farm 
machinery syndicates, are common among syndicate 
members in the Prairie Provinces. This was indicated 
in several ways. First, syndicate members shared in 
the ownership of the present machine complement on 
their farms, owning on the average 81 per cent of the 
total value of the machinery (Table 4). If machines 
purchased under the syndicate program were included, 
the proportion dropped to 61.5 per cent. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the syndicate members inter- 
viewed shared in the ownership of some machinery 
prior to syndicate formation. A second arrangement 
for machinery sharing of a less formal nature includes 
those situations, where one farmer owns a disker 
and another owns a cultivator and both farmers 
use both machines. This sort of arrangement was 
common, especially among related farmers. A third 
arrangement found was the sharing of machine use 
through labor exchange and custom work. 

The syndicate members interviewed were asked to 
indicate the kind of ownership which they would 
prefer for specific machines. Farmers, in general, 
prefer to own all machines privately, primarily be- 
cause this confers exclusive control over use. There- 
fore, the question was related by the farmers more to 
the kind of ownership which would be most advan- 
tageous in their situations rather than to actual 
preference. Almost invariably farmers indicated a 
preference for private ownership of tractors. Approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the syndicate members expressed 
a preference for joint ownership of combines with the 
qualification, in many cases, that this be limited to 
two farmers. About 65 per cent and 80 per cent of the 
farmers indicated a preference for joint ownership of 
forage harvesters and rock pickers, respectively. 

A large proportion of the machinery syndicates in 
the Prairie Provinces have been formed by farmers 
related to each other. All members in 37 per cent of 
the 30 interviewed syndicates were directly related. 
In another one-third of the syndicates some of the 
members were related, usually two members in three- 
member syndicates. After the loans are repaid some 
of these syndicates may disband with two of the 
members buying the third member’s share. This 
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would be most likely to occur with syndicates which 
have purchased machines with high maintenance re- 
quirements. A further indication that this might occur 
is found in the fact that some syndicate members ex- 
pressed the opinion that joint ownership by two was 
preferable to joint ownership by three or more for this 
type of machine. 

Some of the syndicates now in existence could be 
described as experimental. This is one reason why 
some of the loans are quite small. It is still too early 
to predict how these syndicates will develop or what 
effect they will have on neighboring farmers contem- 
plating the formation of syndicates. Syndicate mem- 
bers were questioned as to the course of action they 
would have taken in the absence of the FMSCA. In 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba, approximately two- 
thirds of the farmers interviewed indicated that they 
would have purchased the particular machine either 
privately or jointly with relatives or neighbors if the 
syndicates had not been fermed. Some of these farmers 
felt, however, the present arrangements were more 
satisfactory than those which would have been the 
case in the absence of the FMSCA. 


An evaluation of the farm machinery syndicate 
program in terms of the effect it has had on machinery 
costs, farm organization, productivity, and other 
factors would be difficult to make at this juncture 
mainly because of the short period of time which has 
elapsed since the program began. A number of factors 
are involved here. First, very few, if any, syndicate 
members had made loan repayments at the time the 
interviews were conducted. This being the case and 
recognizing that default in loan repayments would be 
a potential source of difficulty for syndicates, no 
assessment was made of this aspect as it relates to the 
syndicate program. Second, the potential of many of 
the syndicates has not been developed in terms of 
number of members, use of machines and future 
purchases. Third, the machine purchases by syndicates 
were mainly new machines; therefore, repair costs 
were low so far. Responsibility for repair costs could 
be a source of future difficulties between members. 
Fourth, anticipated changes in farm organization 
resulting from the formation of syndicates are not yet 
completed. Because of these factors a more detailed 
evaluation of the farm machinery syndicate program 
must await several years of operating experience. 


TABLE 4—CAPITAL INVESTMENT, LIABILITIES, MACHINERY SHARING ARRANGEMENTS AND RELATIONSHIP OF 
67 FARM MACHINERY SYNDICATE MEMBERS IN THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


Novof*syndicatest2 Ye Neen ee or ne aa ee ee, 
Nos of members: intenvidwedis.cnssse. eens «mae oaedbeae 


Capital investment 
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Liabilities 
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Syndicate liability 
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Machinery sharing prior to FMSCA 


Present value of all machinery in which syndicate member has a 
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Member relationship 


Allimembers-related. AiSe aa VL SS SORE... 


Prairie 
Man. Sask. Alta. Provinces 
aS: ee 4 10 16 30 
PE 9 23 35 67 
dollars per farm 
a oe 31,889 26 ,678 32,715 305,535 
Oe 11,677 10,971 14,171 12,738 
ee aoe 10,895 6,110 5,462 6,414 
ere yee: 54,461 43,759 52,348 49 , 687 
Beas 5,778 6,900 9,284 7,995 
se eee 3,949 3,470 54272 4,476 
eee 1,578 30 496 481 
a oe 11,5305 10,400 15,052 12,952 
Saas 1,244 864 2,738 1,894 
2d ae. 12,823 12,029 13,525 12,917 
Ae 10,325 9,936 10,874 10,478 
per cent of average value 
Jie ee 80.5 82.6 80.4 81.1 
per cent of all syndicates 
Sane 50.0 40.0 Si.2 SGM, 
so depie ee 25.0 10.0 50.0 Sons 
Scat eae 25.0 50.0 18.8 30.0 
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*Includes member’s share of syndicate machinery. 
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MARSHLAND FARMING IN THE SACKVILLE AREA OF NEW BRUNSWICK 


G. C. Retson 


During 1965 requests were submitted by farm organizations 
in the Sackville area of New Brunswick for assistance under the 
ARDA program. Supporting briefs emphasized problems of 
marshland utilization and the low income position of farmers 
in the area. 

To secure more detail on the area and its problems, a study 
was conducted by the New Brunswick Department of Agri- 
culture and the Economics Branch, Canada Department of 
Agriculture. This paper reviews the operations of a small group 
of farmers and attempts to summarize some of the major farm 
problems in the area. 


AREA OF STUDY 


Sackville is located in Westmorland County near 
the New Brunswick-Nova Scotia border. The adjoin- 
ing marshes, chief of which are the Tantramar and 
the Aulac, are part of a group of reclaimed tidal 
marshes which extend westward into Albert County, 
New Brunswick, and eastward into Cumberland 
County, Nova Scotia. Farmers in the study were 
located in the parishes of Sackville and Westmorland. 
The agricultural development and current problems 
of these parishes are similar to those of many other 
marshland areas located about the Bay of Fundy. 

The current position of agriculture in the Sackville 
area is in sharp contrast to that of earlier times when 
it was one of the most successful farming districts of 
the Atlantic region. A further consideration is the 
fact that despite substantial public and private ex- 
penditures on marshland reclamation since 1946, 
farming in the area has continued to decline. 

Initial reclamation of marshlands in the Sackville 
area was based largely on cash sale of hay. Subsequent 


developments were closely associated with changes 
which occurred in the hay market. Demand for hay 
reached a peak in the early part of the century and 
was reflected in land values of $150 per acre for good 
marshland. Replacement of the horse by mechanical 
power resulted in a decline in the demand for hay. 
Falling prices for hay, combined with the depression 
of the 1930’s and wartime shortages of labor in the 
1940’s resulted in inadequate maintenance of drainage 
and protective works. Following World War II, a 
major program of marshland reclamation was under- 
taken by the Federal and Provincial Governments 
under the Maritime Marshland Reclamation program. 
In view of the current situation it would appear that 
this and associated programs have not been sufficient 
to revitalize the area. 

The data in Table 1 indicate a downward trend in 
number of farms and crop and livestock production 
during the 1921-61 period in the study area. By 1961 
there were only 265 occupied farms in the Sackville 
area and of these only 124 were classified by the Census 
of Agriculture as commercial, that is, had sales of 
farm products of $1,200 or over. The sharp drop in 
pasture acreage in 1951 and its increase in 1956 and 
1961 presumably reflects the flooding of land by the 
sea and subsequent reclamation. The drop in total 
farm acreage and average size of farm in 1956 may 
be associated with a discrepancy in woodland acreage 
which appears unusually low in view of that reported 
in 1951 and 1961. The increase in average size of farm 
in 1961 is probably the result in part of the change in 


TABLE I—CHANGES IN POPULATION, LAND USE AND LIVESTOCK NUMBERS IN SACKVILLE AND WESTMORLAND 


PARISHES, NEW BRUNSWICK, 1921-61 


SAT PEL TS TS A ES EET 0 TE RES ST TT SECS LS SE ES TG LEE TL IOS IOI EC ELE SE A TES. DEL ELEL CLIO EEE LETS BELA I TE ELE LO 


19212 1931 1941 1951 1956 1961 

OLA DODULALION areeecearnreocre tet nectar ier acre No. 4,513 4,243 4,506 4,472 4,480 4,607 
Rarmpopulationyeme cece rtenie eee ter oa — Salon 2,329 2,645 1,817 Use2 
Nembenotrannsesscyacenut cermin cicte ete « é 861 692 525 590 402 265 
Average farm Sizecm. a cick. ccs recent: Acres 108 112 116 104 99 173 
Totaltarmacreade:. se. aac ee ers € 92,740 77,435 60,791 61,571 39,834 45,909 

EW ae wearer Re catie 2 host sence Sere Cut 43 15,294 12,622 10,857 10,858 10,544 10,267 
Grain eo yee ca eee tte ii 4,204 4,092 3,148 SB ,a00 1,992 1,879 
Other croplandseace. tee cine ee aoe its 1,629 3,978 888 539 754 498 
PasturOns cocoate tee Pee en cereus oy 8,551 8,162 7,734 2,389 8,158 8,710 
Otherimprovedilandie..... cee eee és 2,164 2,099 ie2t 711 927 555 
Wioedland 2 ce ee en ae ie eee a 45,131 35,024 24,780 23,809 11,496 20,549 
Other unimproved landse.. cree ieee ee 2 15,767 11,458 12,163 19,928 5,963 3,451 
OF Lad Rae area Negrin see ar Gigs Pet ene weir Che No 6,136 4,737 4,691 §,533 5,194 
SHOCD Meee ae cok eiituitocns mee ree te 1,504 918 960 946 830 
SWinGecnt acer teehee eee tee eras vg 1,302 1,076 1,686 545 504 
Highs Bt CHICKONS, >. or uc. ues eee e eee se 21,510 18,005 19,188 13,639 10,287 
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*Complete data are not available on a parish basis. 
Source: Censuses of Canada. 
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Census definition of a farm. However, as indicated 
by data from the 1965 study, a substantial increase in 
farm size has occurred since 1961 (Table 5). 


METHOD 


The typical farm in the Sackville area emphasizes 
beef production and cash sale of hay. In recent years 
there has been some increase in dairying mainly in 
the form of fluid milk production. Farm organization, 
production and income records were secured from 26 
farms, 20 of which were classified as beef and six as 
dairy farms. Analysis and presentation of data is 
largely in terms of type of farm with beef farms 
further divided into two size groups. 


FARM AND FAMILY INCOME 


The decline in farming in the Sackville area is at- 
tributable to a number of factors. Their combined 
influence is reflected in farm and family income. 
When income is not sufficient to maintain farm capital 
and provide an adequate standard of living for the 
family, a movement out of agriculture takes place. 
This has occurred in the study area. 


Table 2 provides data on farm receipts, expenses, 
and family income on farms in the study. Income is 
calculated on a cash basis with no charge for de- 
preciation or interest on investment aside from interest 
payments actually made during the year. Some signifi- 
cant points indicated by the data are: 


(1) Farm cash receipts indicate a high degree of 
dependence on three enterprises, namely: beef, 
dairy and sale of hay. 


(2) Average farm and family incomes are low. In 
addition to the use of a rent-free farm home 
and home consumed farm produce, an average 
amount of only $1,912 was available for family 


living and debt retirement. 


(3) Dairy farms had larger cash receipts than beef 
farms but these were offset by higher expenses. 
During 1965 a number of dairy farms were ex- 
panding their operations and heavy capital 
expenditures for livestock, buildings and equip- 
ment were involved. When allowance was made 
for inventory changes arising from these ex- 
penditures, the net returns from farming on 
dairy farms were higher than on other farms in 


the study (not shown in the table). 


TABLE 2—FARM RECEIPTS, EXPENSES AND FAMILY CASH INCOME BY TYPE OF FARM, 26 FARMS, SACKVILLE 
AND WESTMORLAND PARISHES, NEW BRUNSWICK, 1965 


SS AE SES A IS YE ETE ELT SE ETT. LSID SEIS SS I EI I SI ERE ETE SET EERE A ASE RSENS EIB RESE RRA WI TRS ESTER SESE OTE IES FTO T SSIES IE AERA IRAE 


Beef 
10 Farms 10 Farms 
Dairy With With All 
— Highest Lowest 20 oe 
6 Gross Gross Beef 26 
Farms Receipts Receipts Farms Farms 
dollars per farm 
Farm Cash Receipts 
SCAULIG RAO ee Seti Seating uc yee Sim tena RS Ras 2,912 4,889 Seles 3,203 3,150 
Other livestock and products..................... 265 567 336 451 408 
WA SIG OKORING tt tock ee Oe eee Co eae t lese 10,581 222 437 329 2,695 
CWC itr APR CREO ARN CRC ORME TER One 1,195 1,768 601 1,184 1,187 
ISU WOE ics eiite Prok. Saeee wiM ba ater ERE Sek bic a ed 905 461 150 306 444, 
SOTA Meta ek re Em ee eee 465 665 135 401 415 
Ota Orth CaSh: FOCBIDES | o5.8.5. 5 65.5 <5 6 ele vise acevo ead 16,383 8,572 3,176 5,874 8,299 
Farm Cash Expenses 
EOS PACINO TEN ASS a oiion cin etnies comnain sonra oneicee 2,254 1,156 204 680 1,043 
POGUIMICUASBS <6 coats ces dos Oboe hues 3,413 840 345 592 1,243 
CrODIOXpENnsSeh ere ee eis 687 546 184 366 439 
Purchase and repair of machinery................. 1,821 754 712 733 985 
Fanm power operating costsaiie.. 4... held. se. 1,205 793 348 570 (Ale 
Farm buitding Cost... .., ewes... .. Se... 1,347 399 92 245 500 
Fired labor... 7008. ....... , RE. s EM. 1,454 923 95 509 727 
Municipal tax6st@s........ RON... Rees 942 527 420 474 582 
LL oy OCR ERR CREO AOC SACLE REN CRE SRE SITS OR FECT 2,034 1,245 403 824 tt0s 
Totem an asa Expenses sci csc. 09 sc Vdc ae esis Gu welds 155 157% 7,183 2,803 4,993 7,339 
NOt Baia Cacia InCOING oo. vn nce an ac ie % Maaens nw 8 1,226 1,389 373 881 960 
IDLE AUR LOGOHID Tee occ oo ~ ne ee orate Oto cee 569 660 1,474 1,067 952 
Net Ragu Cash [neomes, & ssc. oye asks, 9.0 are Siuate Sees 1,795 2,049 1,847 1,948 1,912 
per cent 
FSOCG IDS EE XOONSO- FAO coe en aoe ati cue kvl ht aw eles 93 84 88 85 88 
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(4) Dairy farms and the larger beef farms secured 
most of their income from farming operations. 
On the smaller beef farms, non-farm receipts 
were a major source of income. 


(5) The data on expenses indicate that farms in 
this area are dependent upon purchased feed. 
On the dairy farms, feed purchases amounted to 
23 per cent of total cash expenses and on the 
beef farms, the proportion was 12 per cent. 
Machinery expenses amounted to 20 per cent 
and 26 per cent, respectively. Municipal taxes 
were a relatively large expenditure, averaging 
$582 a farm or $1.28 an acre. 


FARM CAPITAL 


Data on farm capital and capital indebtedness are 
shown in Tables 3 and 4. Capital efficiency as measur- 
ed by number of years required for cash receipts to 
equal farm capital was quite low on the smaller beef 
farms. This is accounted for in part by the fact that 
operators of these farms are spending a considerable 
amount of time on off-farm employment and are not 
using their farm capital to full capacity. Higher capital 
investment on dairy farms was associated with 
heavier indebtedness. Variation in debts was probably 
also related to age of operator; which averaged 46 
years on dairy farms, 50 years on the large beef farms 
and 58 years on the small beef farms. 


TABLE 3—CAPITAL INVESTMENT BY TYPE OF FARM, 26 FARMS IN SACKVILLE AND WESTMORLAND PARISHES, 


NEW BRUNSWICK, 1965 


a RS SESS SS ST SEEDED IIE ESTELLE ELLE LLL PTE LEE ADE IEE LD IED ELLE LLL ELL LLL LLL LLL LED LEAD ATL EEE 


Beef 
10 Farms 10 Farms 
Dairy With With All 
—____—_—— Highest Lowest 20 ee 
Gross Gross Beef 26 
Farms Receipts Receipts Farms Farms 
dollars per farm 
TET Yo Ree ene ORE ERG Ar, Port int rG oats au cine 14,133 8,205 3,995 6,100 7,954 
Buildings eee a are eee 10,717 6,210 5,460 5,835 6,961 
LIVESTOCK SAE Rys PR. ORE renee el, Rea etn octta ode 13,477 9,085 4,682 6,883 8,405 
Machinery. 32.59: Be a eee ee 14,379 8,390 5, 283 6,837 8,577 
hotalifarmucap ital easary.ek acerca ewer rere oe ee ee 52,706 31,890 19,420 25,655 31 , 897 
years 
Time for cash receipts to equal capital................. See $35.2/ 6.1 4.4 3.8 


eh SSSA TTA EL SS SS RR EG A I RL RE EIT ET SEE ET TESS LST PELL LTD DL ALLELE LAE LEADED DLL AL ALE ALD LEIP ODE ETE LLL NE LL LLL LE LEAL LEAL LLL, 


TABLE 4—CAPITAL INDEBTEDNESS BY TYPE OF FARM, 26 FARMS IN SACKVILLE AND WESTMORLAND PARISHES, 


NEW BRUNSWICK, 1965 


1 SE be TE IS NB g RSE SS A ew De RR Ra A DE LIE SS TS ELI EEE LR CEPTS ELLIE LLL EAL ETE LEE DELO DILLY ALLELE LALLA LL 


Beef 
10 Farms 10 Farms 
Dairy With With All 
Highest Lowest 20 —_—_——. 
6 Gross Gross Beef 26 
Farms Receipts Receipts Farms Farms 
dollars per farm 
Landand: buildings... «reece eae moc. oa eee 11,883 1,800 80 940 3,465 
Machinery sce Seanad oc tods foaeeee eo etre coc 3,183 995 100 548 too 
LEI VOSTOG Karen eer Se aces cin au lt oe koe eg ee Te 1,500 — — -- 346 
Motalicapitallindebtednesssas4-- ae eit 00 2,795 180 1,488 4,967 


eR ED) SRE EET RE LT SE A Ree RR TC NN SE PEE IO TE PSN RO I OO EEE RG ESE CL ID I LE, ETI, CELLET LLL 
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LAND USE 


The typical farm in the Sackville area has its farm- 
stead and part of its acreage located on an upland 
ridge. There is usually an adjoining acreage of marsh- 
land. In addition most farms operate a number of 
individual lots of marshland located in nearby recla- 
mation developments. Farm layout tends to be elon- 
gated with some of the lots located three or four miles 
from the farmstead. 

In presenting the data on land use and crop pro- 
duction in Table 5, a separate analysis has been made 
of marshland and upland operations. Some of the 
more significant aspects of land use in the study area 
are: 

(1) Size of farm (456 acres) is relatively large in 
terms of New Brunswick agriculture. During 
the past ten years the acreage on the study 
farms increased by 67 acres a farm. 

Hay or pasture was the major crop and ac- 
counts for 92 per cent of the improved acreage 
in each farm. 

Yields of hay (1.27 tons per acre) on marshland 
soils were lower than on upland soils. 

On the basis of species grown and dates of 
cutting, it would appear that the quality of 
marshland hay was lower than that grown on 
upland. 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) Yields of hay are directly related to applica- 
tions of lime, fertilizer and time spent on 
marshland improvements (mainly drainage). 

(6) The small grain acreage reflects limited re- 

seeding and land crowning; an important 


factor in improving marshland drainage. 


LIVESTOCK 


Data on livestock for the study farms are shown in 
Table 7. Some major aspects of livestock production 
in the area are: 

(1) Livestock consists almost entirely of beef and 
dairy cattle. 

There was a tendency to combine beef and 
dairy cattle operations on dairy and small-size 
beef farms but not on the larger-sized beef 
farms. 

Size of herd on dairy farms was considerably 
larger than herd size on beef farms. 


(2) 


(3) 


The preceding data provide some indication of the 
factors associated with low income in the Sackville 
area, as well as steps which could be taken to improve 
the situation. Before discussing them, however, brief 
mention should be made of some additional character- 
istics which have a bearing on past and potential 
developments in the area. 


TABLE 5—LAND USE BY TYPE OF FARM AND KIND OF LAND, 26 FARMS, SACKVILLE AND WESTMORLAND 


PARISHES, NEW BRUNSWICK, 1965 


SSS a EE IIE ETE TE ES EERE EALERTS SES !LDOE 8 ORL IEL B LEA LED TRLLEIE TILES RELAIS T RG DELILE ER BE DL S DEBE ER 5 SEE EY BEES ER IEEE A I IAA 


Beef 
10 Farms 10 Farms 
Dairy With With All 
———_—_— Highest Lowest 20 ——— 
6 Gross Gross Beef 26 
Farms Receipts Receipts Farms Farms 
acres per farm 

Marshland 
Grane, noe ee cs ne AA. SORE aR -— 10 4 7 5 
ava meee Gees eh Re cE wees 171 106 76 91 110 
COTO TMCTODS fA oi a ae ee acs kk ge i Sos — — — = — 
Pasture tts ee ee | Se Sere tS RLS 124 93 37 65 78 
Wnimprovedlands-s-erie7. foieereeeh: Sb aueceres 2 21 lit 10 
Total marshland f6. foe) 6 Oe?) eR 298 211 138 174 203 

Upland 

GAIN Pies cavernous, EE, SO ere sem 15 22 11 17 16 
IAV Aeon oe arta eee th eee ers 35 55 10 32 33 
Othenmcrops ts Ace e ee eee, eee 4 1 2 2 2 
Pasturer Sst. Ai Sere jeer ot een ne ol 67 78 19 48 53 
Unimprovedt andere. 2m tye) Sere On ei, 69 247 98 173 149 
Total Upland: 2 INO. ee. 2. aMdOOs. LSS. oo. Jose. 190 403 140 272 253 
Otaltatin lanG aereces ee teen ene errr ee eee 488 614 278 446 456 
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TABLE 6—CROP YIELDS AND RELATED FACTORS, BY TYPE OF FARM, 26 FARMS IN SACKVILLE AND WESTMOR- 


LAND PARISHES, NEW BRUNSWICK, 1965 


2. a 


oe SE eS ee eae a 


Yield of grain 


Marshlandier coe cicratttctee chacterite ctasoteicke toiens steserererats 
Uplanid tscare sl asue ccecacse «apenas oustemmior «sare atte eh ake aiete = 


Yield of hay 


Miarshliandisiie.e 0s. ates. Se BER Stein a cae - 
Uplandes, . sos mutts suo «cients canoe mal ek aeeluee nese in 


Acros improved pasture. ..........0sesecesceconvecerccecce 


Cost of limezana fertilizer; A964 sac). Sia. c keocieterstelels tes o's + 


Annual application of lime or marshland, 1960 to 1964....... 
Annual application of fertilizer on marshland, 1960 to 1964.... 


Labor on marshland improvement, 1964............+eeeeees 


eoceecece 


Beef 
10 Farms 10 Farms 
Dairy With With All 
Highest Lowest 
6 Gross Gross 26 
Farms Receipts Receipts Farms 
bu. per acre 
Meee oe — 52 36 47 
eS eanerere 46 51 39 47 
46 51 38 47 


tons per acre 


sanieices 1.02 1.50 1.30 Weer 
Bs ee 1.88 1251 1n53s 1.61 
Poti ote 1.16 1.50 iins2 1.35 
per animal unit of cattle 
miocaysiay sos 2.75 3.41 2.30 2.92 
dollars per crop acre 
ese 2.49 Poel 1.18 PAE 
pounds per acre 
os SRE 49 160 96 106 
BR ocean 7¢ 17 wie) 12 
hours per acre 
0.1 0.5 0.5 0.4 


2. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AREA 


Income problems in the Sackville area are more 
complex than those of other farming areas in the 
Atlantic region. In addition to the normal factors 
influencing returns there are added costs of drainage 
and mechanization and special problems associated 
with marshland farming. Individual action on these 
problems, it should be noted, is restricted by the fact 
that some improvements in a marshland area must be 
conducted on an integrated basis. Majority agreement 
among farmers to proceed on these improvements 
may be difficult to secure. Since marshland areas have 
little counterpart elsewhere in Canada there are added 
problems of research and extension. 


In view of the past prosperity of the area, its advan- 
tages in terms of soil fertility and the improvements 
resulting from recent reclamation projects, there is 
frequently a tendency to attribute current problems 
to historical or sociological factors. While such factors 
no doubt do have a bearing, emphasis on them tends 
to obscure the fact that income problems of the area 
stem more directly from resource organization and 
management. 


Farming in the Sackville area is based on a one- 
crop economy—hay. Farm income is thus, to a large 
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degree, influenced by efficiency in producing this 
crop. The basic factor influencing income of farms in 
the study appears to be the low yields of hay on marsh- 
land soils which, as previously noted, averaged 1.27 
tons per acre. 

Farmers’ comments on yields and quality of hay on 
marshland indicated considerable variation in opinion 
as to what action is desirable, a fact which presumably 
impedes organized undertakings. A major point noted 
was the heavy expenditures involved in drainage, 
crowning and access roads, and the difficulty of under- 
taking such improvements on the basis of current 
returns from farming. In view of the farm-to-farm 
variation in yields, a major requirement appears to be 
an improved program of forage production. A related 
aspect in the management area is the fact that cur- 
rent applications of lime and fertilizer are less than 
20 per cent of those generally recommended for 
forage production in the area. 

Assuming that it is desirable to increase average 
yields and quality to a level more in line with those on 
the better farms, the question arises as to how hay 
can best be utilized. Should it be sold as a cash crop 
or marketed through livestock? 

In the early days of marshland development, the 
sale of hay was undoubtedly the most profitable outlet. 


TABLE 7—LIVESTOCK ON 26 FARMS IN SACKVILLE AND WESTMORLAND PARISHES, NEW BRUNSWICK, 1965 
Caan reereeesreeereecreer errr cee a TT DS EEE SE RTE TE DO EE ACI AES PD AE TOTO AE 


Beef 
10 Farms 10 Farms 
Dairy With With All 
Highest Lowest 20 
6 Gross Gross Beef 26 
Farms Receipts Receipts Farms Farms 
number 
DAIVVACOWSE Ate tre. eeoaeln. tay eee | SERIES, SHE ee? 34 1 & 2 10 
BOGr COW Sa ee Ste Fe he Wiiid beleive ua has oe oR 7 25 10 17 15 
Othemcattiot nets roasts. . Were eke, A eeleous te) 59 45 27 36 41 
SOMAIIOL nt eer uae Aviat Pc ceanis we thea eS Mere Pa cth kA ners 3 1 1 1 2 
SOG Darren anne ick! ties co Aeccct t,he oe ees. Apt af, — — 2 1 1 
BUI Serre SRT PE ose ere ate katate tie oak ps i a 13 71 26 48 40 


In later years the farmer frequently found himself in 
the position of receiving a price for hay little higher 
than that secured by his grandfather while production 
costs had advanced two to three times. With the 
decline of the hay market, beef tended to replace sale 
of hay as the major farm enterprise. In recent years, 
however, hay prices have improved and returns from 
this enterprise may now exceed those from beef. 
Farmers’ comments on this point indicated that when 
the price of hay was $17 per ton, f.o.b. railway 
car, or higher, cash sale of hay was preferable to 
marketing it through beef cattle. 

Since hay prices in recent years have been above $17 
per ton, there appears to be some question about the 
feasibility of expanding beef production in this area. 
In recent years there has been some expansion in 
fluid milk production. In the absence of large urban 
centres, markets are restricted and provide only a 
limited outlet for utilization of hay in milk production. 

Farmers’ comments on future plans indicated a 
strong attachment to the traditional beef-hay economy 
of the area and few changes in farm organization 
were expected. Some farmers who were shipping 
cream felt that this enterprise provided higher returns 
than beef but the general opinion was that any move- 
ment into dairying would involve added investment 
and labor without any compensating increase in re- 
turns. Five farmers planned to increase their acreage 
in grain and hay while one would reduce the grain 
acreage. Six farmers would increase cattle (two in 
dairy and four in beef) while four others (all in beef) 
would reduce herd size. Probably the most significant 
aspect of these comments is the fact that not one of 
the 26 operators interviewed planned any increase in 
other enterprises such as vegetable crops, small fruits, 
hogs, sheep or poultry. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In view of the farm income problems of the area, 
it is understandable that operators are hesitant about 
making changes in their farm programs. On the other 
hand, it seems obvious that some radical changes 
must be made if the downward trend of agriculture 
in the area is to be checked. 


In the more successful marshland areas about the 
Bay of Fundy, farming tends to be more diversified 
than in the Sackville area. While there are undoubtedly 
limitations on the expansion of other enterprises, 
some movement away from high involvement in low 
income per acre enterprises, such as beef and cash crop 
hay, appears desirable. Recent changes in Govern- 
ment policy resulting in higher returns for dairy 
products plus the strong demand for dairy replace- 
ments would seem to justify expansion in dairying 
beyond that involved in local fluid milk production. 
This applies particularly to the smaller farms where a 
more intensive type of operation is necessary. 


The need for intensifying farming operations also 
involves examination of the possibilities of other en- 
terprises. On mixed farms, beef is frequently associated 
with hog production. In recent years there has been a 
considerable expansion in hogs in adjoining areas. In 
view of the relatively favorable position that the area 
has with respect to feed supplies and market outlets, 
this enterprise would seem to offer possibilities for 
increased income. Upland areas of many of the farms 
also provide an opportunity for increased production 
of vegetable crops and small fruits. 

Size of farm acreage which restricts income possi- 
bilities on many farms in the Atlantic region is not a 
major problem in the Sackville area. As previously 
noted, acreage on the survey farms increased by 67 
acres a farm during the past ten years and, in 1965, 
these farms averaged 456 acres. From most points of 
view and particularly for an enterprise such as beef, 
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this trend toward increased size of farm appears very 
desirable. Future programs on these farms, it is sug- 
gested, should place greater emphasis on increased 
output per acre. An added reason for this is the fact 
that current programs and particularly those on beef 
farms do not appear to encourage efficient use of 
labor. 


A comparison of labor efficiency based on man 
work units for the survey farms indicates that output 
per worker on dairy farms was 27 per cent higher 
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than on the large beef farms and 42 per cent higher 
than on the small beef farms. Lower output per man 
on the smaller beef farms is accounted for by the fact 
that this group included some older operators and 
farm work tended to be disrupted by off-farm opera- 
tions. Large beef farms had an annual labor force of 
1.5 man equivalents employed on farming operations. 
The livestock operation on these farms, consisting of 
about 70 head of beef cattle a farm, is not large enough 
to permit efficient use of labor during the winter 
months. 


POLICY AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS 


Dry Skim Milk (Roller Process) Purchase and Sale 
Order (1966-67)—The Agricultural Products Board 
was authorized to purchase up to 25 million pounds 
of roller process dry skim milk at a price not exceeding 
17 cents a pound. The Board was to ensure transporta- 
tion and storage of the dry skim milk held or purchas- 
ed by it and to sell any of this product for shipment to 
approved destinations at a price not less than 10 cents 
a pound. (May 26, 1966) 

Ontario Wheat Producers’ Marketing Order—Under 
authority of the Agricultural Products Marketing Act, 
the Ontario Wheat Producers’ Marketing Board was 
authorized to raise the levy collected on wheat market- 
ed from 15 cents to 19 cents a bushel. The Board was 
authorized to collect this levy until June 30, 1967. 
(June 2, 1966) 

Ontario Fresh Fruit Growers’ Marketing Order—The 
Ontario Fresh Fruit Growers’ Marketing Board re- 
placed the Ontario Peach Growers’ Marketing Board. 
The new Board received authority to regulate the 
marketing of fresh fruit in interprovincial and export 
trade. For purposes of the Act “fresh fruit’? means 
peaches, pears, plums, and prunes produced in Ontario 
other than those used for processing. (June 2, 1966) 
Emergency Feed Grain Supply Program for Quebec— 
This emergency program is designed to relieve a 
critical feed grain supply situation in Quebec farm 
areas. It provides for subsidies on the transportation 
of feed grains from ports in Ontario, thus allowing 
Quebec buyers to obtain grain from these points at 
prices comparable with those for supplies from Quebec 
City and Montreal elevators. 

Rates of transportation assistance may vary from 
$2.00 to $7.00 per ton of grain, depending on the 
distance from the Ontario port to the final destina- 
tion. The program is being operated under the Agri- 
cultural Products Board Act, pending the establish- 
ment of a Canadian Livestock Feed Board. (June 7, 
1966) 

Feed Grain Purchase and Sale Order, 1966-67—The 
Agricultural Products Board received authority to 
purchase feed grains at a price not exceeding $75.00 
per ton and to arrange for the storage and transporta- 
tion of such grains. Authority was also granted the 
Board to sell feed grains for shipment to approved 
destinations at a price of not less than $50.00 per ton. 
(June 7, 1966) 

Lamb Price Stabilization Order, 1966-67—The Agri- 
cultural Stabilization Board received authority to sup- 
port the price of Good lambs, or better grade, at 
$18.80 per hundredweight, live weight, national basis. 
The prescribed price is approximately 92.2 per cent 
of the national base price of $20.38 for this grade. 
This support price will be effective from April 1, 1966 
to March 31, 1967. (June 9, 1966) 


Wool Price Stabilization Order, 1966-67—The Agricul- 
tural Stabilization Board was authorized to support 
the price of wool on a deficiency payment basis at 60 
cents a pound for the 12-month period commencing 
April 1, 1966. The support price is approximately 
138.8 per cent of the base price of 43.21 cents. The 
Board is to pay to producers, on all grades of wool, 
except Rejects, marketed through registered grading 
warehouses the difference between the support price 
and the average market price per pound (f.o.b. 
Toronto) for the basic grades Western Range Choice 
half blood staple and Eastern Domestic quarter blood 
staple. (June 9, 1966) 

Prairie Farm Assistance Regulations (1966)—An 
Order in Council (P.C. 1966-1060) has revoked the 
former Schedule to the regulations, and has substituted 
a new Schedule stipulating blocks of land, defined on 
a “township”’ basis, in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, AlI- 
berta and the Peace River District of British Columbia, 
which are eligible for indemnity. 

The latest Schedule extends the number of eligible 

river and settlement lots in Manitoba and the Peace 
River District of British Columbia. (June 9, 1966) 
Canada-U.S.S.R. Trade Agreement—The Minister of 
Trade and Commerce signed on behalf of Canada a 
protocol extending the Canada-U.S.S.R. Trade Agree- 
ment for a further three-year period. The agreement, 
which will now expire on April 17, 1969, is subject to 
renewal by mutual consent. This agreement provides 
for continued exchange of most-favored-nation treat- 
ment between the two countries. (June 20, 1966) 
Canadian Wheat Board Contract—The Canadian 
Wheat Board entered into a contract with Export- 
khleb, the Soviet grain trading agency, for the sale of 
nine million long tons (about 336 million bushels) of 
Canadian wheat and flour for shipment during the 
three crop years commencing August 1, 1966. The 
sale is worth approximately $800 million and will 
bring Soviet purchases to a total of about 814 million 
bushels since 1963. (June 20, 1966) 
Ontario Tender Fruit Growers’ Marketing-for-Proces- 
sing Order—By an Order in Council (P.C. 1966-1201) 
which replaces P.C. 1964-304 of February 28, 1964, 
plums are now specifically defined for the purposes of 
this Order (along with Bartlett and Kieffer pears, 
cherries and peaches), and authority has been granted 
to the Ontario Tender Fruit Growers’ Marketing 
Board to impose a levy, not exceeding $2.00 per ton 
of plums marketed, to be payable by producers or 
sellers of this fruit. 

No changes have been made in the definitions or 
the amounts of the levies or charges authorized for 
other tender fruits coming within the scope of this 
Order. The Order is effective to December 31, 1966. 
(June 30, 1966) 
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PUBLICATIONS 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Available in Canada from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Statistical Year Book, 1965, Statistical Office of the 
United Nations, Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs, United Nations, New York, 1966. 
17th edition. pp. 747. Price: Clothbound US. 
$15.00; Paperbound U.S. $11.00. 

A volume of international statistics on demo- 
graphic, economic, financial, social, educational and 
cultural subjects, usually for the year 1948 and nine 
most recent years. For the first time this book con- 
tains a table showing trends in the total volume of 
production of all kinds of goods and services—gross 
domestic product measured in constant prices—in 
the major regions of the world and in the world as 
a whole excluding the countries with centrally 
planned economies. The corresponding regional and 
global changes in per capita gross domestic product 
are also shown in the table. 


OECD PUBLICATIONS 
Available in Canada from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Productivity Measurement Review, The Productivity 
Measurement Advisory Service of the Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Development, Paris, 
November 1965. Number 43. pp. 114. Price: U.S. 
$1.00. 

A review containing two articles and a report on 
the measurement and comparison of productivity 
at industry level. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


An Economic Analysis of the Feed-Freight Assis- 
tance Policy, Kerr, T. C., Agricultural Economics 
Research Council of Canada, Ottawa, Canada, 
1966. pp. 128. 

A study of the feed-freight assistance policy from 
inception to present day. The study attempts to 
answer these questions: (1) what benefits to the 
national economy and agriculture are likely to have 
resulted from feed-freight assistance? (2) how does 
the policy affect the location of the livestock in- 
dustry? (3) what particular groups are in a position 
to benefit from the subsidy? 


An Economic Analysis of the Manitoulin District, 
Rodd, R. Stephen, and Michael J. Wiggan, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics in Co-operation 
with the Committee on Resources Development, 
Ontario Agricultural College, University of Guelph, 
Ontario, October 1965. Pub. No. AE/65-66/6. 
pp: it +37. 
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A background survey of economic determinants 
and economic results of the current trends of 
resource development in the Manitoulin District. 


An Economic Classification of Farms in Eastern 
Ontario, Noble, Henry F., Farm Economics, Co- 
operatives and Statistics Branch, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Toronto, Canada, May 1965. 
pp. 14. 

This is a report on a study which involved the 
development of a system of economic classification 
of farms that could be applied to the classification 
of most farms in Eastern Ontario. 


An Empirical Study of Interdependence Among 
Agricultural and Other Sectors of the Canadian 
Economy, Josling, J. T., and G. I. Trant, Agricul- 
tural Economics Research Council of Canada, 
Ottawa, Canada, June 1966. pp. vii + 67. Price: 
$2.00. 

A report on a study of interdependence between 
agriculture and the nonagricultural sector. The first 
part of this publication explains the nature of inter- 
dependence and the basic input-output model which 
was used to express the interrelationships quantita- 
tively. Following this section, the results of the study 
are included. 


Canadian Agriculture and Foreign Economic Policy, 
Canadian Agricultural Economics Society, Ottawa. 
pp: atte 7-53. 

A report of the Tenth Annual Workshop of the 
Canadian Agricultural Economics Society held 
June 16 to 18, 1965 in Banff, Alberta. 


Dairy Farm Business Summary, McBain, B. J., 
Production Research Section, Farm Economics 
Branch, Alberta Department of Agriculture, Ed- 
monton, Alberta, 1966. pp. 9. 

A summary of production, costs and earnings on 
farms in the Edmonton Milk Shed, from May 1, 
1964 to April 30, 1965. The Edmonton Milk Shed, 
one of a number studied under the Milk Production 
Cost Studies by the Alberta Department of Agri- 
culture, has been under continuous study for 26 
years. 


Dairy Farm Business Summary, McBain, B. J., Pro- 
duction Research Section, Farm Economics Branch, 
Alberta Department of Agriculture, Edmonton, 
Alberta, 1966. pp. 9. 

A study of production, costs and earnings on 
dairy farms in the Calgary Milk Shed for the 12- 
month period May 1, 1964 to April 30, 1965. 


First Plan for Economic Development to 1968, 
Nova Scotia Voluntary Planning Board, Queen’s 
Printer, Halifax, Nova Scotia, February 1966. pp. 
91 + appendices. Price: $3.00. 

A plan for economic development for Nova 
Scotia containing: a report on the evolution of 
voluntary economic planning in Nova Scotia; a look 
at the past and present economy; a plan for future 
growth and the related problems and policies. 


New Brunswick Economic Statistics, Published by 
the Office of the Economic Advisor, Fredericton, 
New Brunswick, June 1966. No. 7. pp. xvi + 82. 

This issue contains a special feature on the Gross 
Provincial Product of New Brunswick. Economic 
statistics on population, labour, primary industry, 
manufacturing, power, construction, trade and 
finance, transportation and tourism are also 
included. 


Proceedings, National Committee on Forest Land, 
Information and Technical Services Division, De- 
partment of Forestry of Canada, Ottawa, 1966. 
pp. ii + 148. 

A reproduction of papers presented at the meet- 
ing of the National Committee on Forest Land held 
in Ottawa, January 26 and 27, 1966. The Com- 
mittee is to make recommendations on systems of 
land classification and on a system of forest land 
inventory. 


Proceedings of the First Newfoundland Conference 
on Agricultural Co-operation, Extension Service, 
Memorial University of Newfoundland and the 
Newfoundland Co-operative Union. pp. 88. 

A report on the proceedings of the Newfoundland 
Conference on Agricultural Co-operation held 
February 2-4, 1966. 


Roughland Pasture Assessment and Improvement 
Project, Winch, J. E., and L. Collins, The Informa- 
tion and Technical Services Division, Department 


of Forestry, Ottawa, January 1966. ARDA Con- 
densed Report No. 3. pp. 6. 

A progress report outlining the scope and results 
of a study of approximately 2.3 million acres in 
Southern Ontario, which is currently permanent 
pasture with a low carrying capacity. 


The Economic Benefits and Costs of Irrigation in 
the Eastern Irrigation District of Alberta, Rogus, 
Walter B., and Travis W. Manning, University of 
Alberta and Herbert W. Grubb, Texas Techno- 
logical College, Distributed by the Department of 
Extension, University of Alberta, Edmonton, May 
1966. Agricultural Economics Research Bulletin 3, 
Alberta Irrigation Studies Volume V. pp. iv + 43. 

A report based on a three phase study of irri- 
gation in the Eastern Irrigation District of Alberta. 
One phase of the study dealt with the costs of irri- 
gation; a second with the additional income and 
costs of agricultural production attributable to irri- 
gation and a third phase with the magnitude and 
distribution of the benefits and costs of irrigation. 


Variation in Farm Income of Farms in Eastern 
Ontario by Farm Type and Farm Class, Noble, 
Henry F., Farm Economics, Co-operatives and Sta- 
tistics Branch, Ontario Department of Agriculture, 
Toronto, Canada, November, 1965. pp. 44. 

The report of an ARDA study of selected farms 
in Eastern Ontario showing variations in farm in- 
come, based on 299 farm records during 1963 in 
a “dairy general” farming area. 


Starting Farming in Canada, Garland, S. W., Can- 
ada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, 1966. 
Pub. 12426 pp, 3). 

A publication to provide information for people 
contemplating starting farming in Canada. It should 
be useful to people in other countries who are inter- 
ested in farming in Canada, to Canadian farmers 
who wish to move from one region to another, and 
to people in other occupations who are considering 
starting farming. 
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STATISTICAL APPENDIX 
AVERAGE PRICES OF SELECTED CANADIAN FARM COMMODITIES, VARIOUS MARKETS AND GRADES, 1965-66 


1965 1966 
Commodity, grade and market Average May June Mar. Apr. May June 
dollars per cwt. 


CATTLE (weighted average prices at public 


stockyards) 
Good slaughter steers 
TF OVORtO®...a ete 24.00 23.36 25.33 Del? 25.99 25.50 25.11 
Winnipegee: rien. Aa. len 23.25 23435 24.58 25.99 25.65 25.36 24.46 
Galgarvee seense se ert 6 leh eae 22.65 PEM 24.15 25.22 25:10 24.75 24.13 
Good feeder steers 
"ROLOMTORAT: deere lily, oper tere ks ae 22.70 22.84 24.46 28.11 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Winnipegyanene demote et oeree. ie 22.05 22.42 23783 26.54 26.20 26.25 26222 
GAalQary eects me seo Mente nee 21.95 21.98 22.91 26.10 26.00 25.65 25.09 
Good and choice veal calves 
ORONO seats costes OO. Ake Re 30.50 30.20 29.44 36.55 34.20 Say, 35.03 
Winnipeg nes. Ae ete 29.80 29.60 29.93 34.61 33.42 33.49 36.75 
Calgary Sy ibis. date. ote ae PIO 24.60 24.98 29.70 — _- 29.60 


HOGS (weighted average prices at public 
stockyards, Grade A dressed) 


LORGINO vce 0 se: cates, sears aa eardteate  aake 33.40 30.46 34.81 36.12 32.90 36.83 38.29 
Wintipegs2 Gan). Astw', cohen, 31.65 28.25 33.00 35.05 31.64 35.54 36.35 
GalGany Fee FE OR RW ahs se teats 28.55 25.67 29.45 33.42 29.68 33.19 34.66 


LAMBS (weighted average prices at public 
stockyards, Good lambs) 


TOrOntOn. eee): Bales 26.70 33.22 30.86 Siow 30.35 29.77 28.46 
Winnipeg. ce eae: etek, Heer eee ee a 21.30 23.81 26.02 26.00 27.49 . 28.21 28.41 
Galgaryit® 2. Pein ra ee 20.75 23.40 24.89 Otnee2 26.43 26.80 25.69 
FLUID MILK (f.0.b. factory) 
Pali ente le), Re odontal PAL 5.71 STA 7/1 6.10 6.10 6.10 
Niontrealy: oa eckvsay cen coats tata 5.10 5.10 5.10 5.35 5.35 5,35 5.35 
MONO tO nce cryttnseen cen orice ainsi 5.26 5.26 5.26 5.29 5.29 5.29 5.29 
Winhipegyen Shaiya Mesh Sse: 5.20 5.20 5.20 5.20 5.20 be 20 5.20 
WaliCOUVGle o-et ceaa ay eo 6.19 6.03 Gull 6.47 6.53 6.54 6.56 
My aes bee MILK (average farm 
value 
Nova: SCOta? s..ncretizon rin; eo ae 2.74 2.66 2.64 2.68 2.64 2.67 — 
INGWEBRUNS WICK -ccaniet en ee 3.01 2.92 3.00 3.10 3.08 Sa = 
QUCDECIe a> Gee rates ta eee 3.05 2.96 2.96 3Ro2 2.89 2.94 — 
Ontario sie hy era es: cece trees 2 2.99 2.86 2.85 3.19 3.10 Sue a 
British Columbiaws...ackaeh es se SOS 2.90 3.00 3.14 3.28 3.24 — 
cents per Ib. 
BUTTERFAT (for butter, average farm 
value) 
Prince Edwardalsiand. 2 aetreen koe 69.4 69.0 69.0 73.5 65.0 64.0 = 
OUCDECmetacci ner acl ee 84.7 83.0 83.0 91.3 82.3 82.3 a 
HEAT OD OTR CHEE. REM IA Tee Sey ae Tou8 W207 7323 74.8 65.8 CABS — 
Saskatchewan 2eis.eecenetns Saree ere 65.3 65.5 64.5 68.4 59.8 58.8 — 
BritishiGolumbiaemce sere 68.9 69.5 69.5 70.8 80.5 80.5 oo 
cents per doz. 
EGGS (average paying prices at registered 
grading stations, Grade A Large) 
lalifax:). 2 oes ean dean cn oy eae ce 36.3 PY Sa! 27.8 42.2 46.5 34.8 Sonn 
StrAnselmoy.mecscattea eer rmer r 35.3 29.1 27.9 40.9 49.0 42.4 3516 
London asec. ee. cee cee ee 35.1 28.9 28.8 40.5 46.2 40.6 36.5 
WininiOg tk ace pate neiae ee eae 30.6 Piliee 25.2 36.9 38.8 32.1 S126 
Vancoulvercc ee aie aia ree 36.4 SonU 31-0 41.2 39.2 35.6 3o0 
cents per Ib. live 
BROILERS (average prices paid to growers, 
No. 1 grade, chicken under 5 Ibs.) 
TOrOntOss aoe on See a ees Fak Te 18.8 ives 18.6 ieee Poi bat 20.5 20.5 
E inion nits beers 4 ste ae atieremecere es 20.5 21.0 ZW 222, 22.5 2225 2245 
TURKEYS (average prices paid to growers, 
No. 1 grade, 12-20 Ibs.) 
LONGO etc uo ey cee 25.4 24.0 24.0 24.6 24.5 24.5 24.2 
Eqimontonteers.. dotnet. aera. 24.3 Q3en 23.0 26:5 26.5 a — 


I a I a a ae 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF SELECTED CANADIAN FARM COMMODITIES, VARIOUS MARKETS AND GRADES, 1965-66 


(Continued) 
Caannnrennnrcrerrreeeeercerre reese reese, EL TED TEP CEI ES TEL IEE TT RE DT IE ASTRA OEE TELAT SSSI 
1964-65 1965 1966 
Commodity, grade and market Crop Year ———H—_____— 
Average May June Mar. Apr. May June 
dollars per cwt. 
POTATOES (Can. No. 1 Table, average 
prices to growers) 
Princesedward Islandigs. .. 056. 4 -e 2297, 4.62 4.83 3.42 3.87 3.67 2.03 
DoW DIUNSWICK ct ss chao th ae 2.90 4.72 5.10 7). 8% 2.43 Sale 1.60 
Southwestern Ontario............... 2.82 — —- PS: 3.40 Sail — 
dollars per bu. 
EASTERN SMALL GRAINS 
Oats (Ont. No. 2 White, f.o.b. shipping 
DOWNS) oer t ee See eg ee ee 0.76 0.78 0.78 0.78 0.78 0.78 0.78 
Barley (Ont., good malting, f.o.b. 
ShippingipOints) pee e ee 1.43 1.45 1.44 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 
Corn (Ont. No. 2 Yellow, f.o.b. Chat- 
ham, 15% moisture, in carlots).. 1.35 1.48 1.51 1.42 1.42 1.43 1.48 
Soybeans (Ont. No. 2, f.o.b. Chatham) 3.103 3.022 Salt 2.9% 3.073 3.213 3.484 
cents and eights per bu. 
WESTERN SMALL GRAINS (basis in 
store Fort William/Port Arthur, 
less freight and elevator handling 
charges) 
Red Spring Wheat (No. 2 Nor.) 
WViNGIDOO INI ay scree! SW) erm 182/3 176/6 177/2 186/3 186/6 187/4 190/4 
Regina and Edmonton........... 178/7 173/2 174 182/7 183 /2 184 187 
Durum Wheat (No. 1 C.W.A.D.) 
Winnipegueere cme. ee ents 184/1 179/6 180/2 189/3 190/1 190/7 194/3 
Regina and Edmonton........... 180/5 176/2 176/6 185/7 186/5 187/3 190/7 
Feed Wheat 
Winnipeg semresai. ater tamer: acts 160/3 154/6 155/2 162/4 163/6 164/4 167/3 
Regina and Edmonton........... 156/7 151/2 151/6 159 160/2 161 163/7 
Oats (No. 1 feed) 

INI POO weenie ys. 69/4 70/2 70/5 79/5 78/6 78 75/7 
PROGINS Oe ee Hee estat 67/4 68/2 68/5 77/5 76/3 76 73/7 
Edmonton. ce ce ote eee 65/4 66/2 66/5 75/5 74/3 74 71/7 

Barley (No. 1 feed) 

TST foes bt chotiots bree nero aie 110/3 113/2 112/5 117/5 115/4 115/4 108/5 
FOCI ants pee et ine bla S 107/4 110/3 109/6 114/6 112/5 112/5 105/6 
ECMmOnNtOnmas ce er yr enne here 104/5 107/4 106/7 111/7 109/6 109/6 102/7 

Rye (No. 2 C.W.) 
WVMIEIDOU cet. sci ae tent aelaeA 117/5 112/1 112 118/7 118/4 108/6 115/4 
FROM pre cas ete aia eens c 114/2 108/6 108/5 115/3 115 105/3 112/1 
Edmontontaen ns coe ss 111 105/4 105/3 112 111/5 102/1 108/7 
Flaxseed (No. 1 C.W.) 
VATED OU hte cranctoa tata Mitaks tae 311/5 315/7 310/4 285 283 /4 284/1 269/1 
Intel [AE es = RC eC er 308/3 312/5 307/2 281/5 280/1 280/7 265/7 
EdmMontonmomncs seer ire ee 304/7 309/1 303/6 278/3 276/7 277/3 262/3 
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COMMODITY REVIEW 


GRAINS AND FEED 


The D.B.S. August 15 survey indicates that wheat 
production in Canada in 1966 will reach an all-time 
record, higher than the previous record of 703 million 
bushels in 1963. With at least 30.3 million acres seeded, 
a crop of some 800 million bushels will be harvested. 
Barley production also seems likely to be higher than 
last year but oats could be lower. This picture pre- 
vails in most areas of Canada where all yields but 
mixed grains are higher than last year and frequently 
above average. 

A few years ago this exceptional volume of grain 
would have created many difficulties for the Canadian 
grain handling system. But in mid-August the Can- 
adian Wheat Board announced open-quotas for all 
delivery points. These open-quotas were designed to 
fill the pipeline so as to keep exports flowing at a time 
when producers were fully occupied with harvesting 
rather than delivering. Export clearances of wheat 
and flour in the year ended July 31, 1966 reached a 
high of 581 million bushels, and oats, barley and rye 
totaled about 67 million bushels. In addition, domes- 
tic consumption of wheat was around 150 million 
bushels. 

World demand for wheat continues very strong and 
during the 1966-67 season Canada can expect to 
export between 550 and 600 million bushels. Long- 
term agreements with USSR, China and Eastern 
Europe provide large markets; Western Europe and 
especially Japan continue to buy steadily while the 
demand for food as aid is also strong. High volume 
exports added to domestic use should provide outlets 
during the year for 700 to 750 million bushels of 
wheat. Thus a record production seems likely to be 
readily absorbed internally or for export leaving only 
100 million bushels to be added to carryover stocks 
which on July 31, 1966 were at 423 million bushels— 
the second lowest carryover since the early 1950’s. 

Since July last year, prices of Manitoba wheat have 
risen steadily and at $2.09 bu. have been moving 
closer to the International Wheat Agreement maxi- 
mum of $2.18 bu. (or U.S. $2.024 bu.). Prices seem 
likely to remain at this higher level as world demand 
continues strong. In the U.S.A., where July 1 carry- 
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over stocks were exceptionally small, production is 
lower than last year but 1966-67 exports should be 
large. These smaller supplies for 1966-67 have raised 
internal prices as well as those for export. Thus the 
spread between Canadian Manitoba No. 1 and U.S. 
Hard Winter, which in 1965 and early 1966 widened 
to nearly double previous levels, has narrowed again 
very considerably. This unusually wide spread delayed 
the filling of the U.S. import quota of 795,000 bushels 
of Canadian wheat until mid-August when the price 
spread had narrowed. Normally, the full quota is 
taken up on May 29, the first day of the quota year. 
In addition to the rise in the price of the top grade, 
the spread between the Canadian grades has increased 
with Manitoba No. 4 only 14 cents under No. 1 com- 
pared with 17 cents only six months ago. In recent 
months, prices of other grains have also moved up to 
levels higher than last year. 
G. A. Hiscocks 
and J. W. Channon 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Potatoes 

Supplies of potatoes in Canada during the first 
half of 1966 were down slightly from a year earlier 
but United States supplies were relatively large. 
Because of this situation, additional imports from the 
United States were available for the Canadian market 
to meet domestic demand. Prices to growers during 
the January-May period averaged $1.84 a bushel in 
Prince Edward Island, or 32 cents below the level a 
year earlier but still above the 1961-65 average price 
of $1.08 per bushel for the same time of year. 

The quantity of potatoes available for domestic 
use increased rapidly as the 1966 harvesting of new 
potatoes gained momentum. Greater marketings 
exerted a downward pressure on prices although these 
recovered during the latter part of the summer. For 
example, the wholesale price of new potatoes (75 Ib.) 
on the Toronto market for the week ended July 29 
was $2.45 or 37 cents lower than a year earlier, whereas 
prices for similar grades during the week ended August 
26 were 10 cents higher than the same period last year. 
The September forecast for the 1966 potato crop in 
Canada indicated a production figure of 50.3 million 


cwt. If this is realized, it will represent the highest 
production obtained during the past decade. The in- 
creased output is a reflection of two years of firm 
potato prices. An increase of about nine per cent is 
expected in the Maritimes and Western Canada, and 
the crop in Central Canada may reach a figure of seven 
per cent above that of a year ago. 

The U.S. early summer crop of potatoes was above 
the year-earlier level; however, prospects are that the 
fall crop may be about six per cent less than last 
year but still six per cent above average. The decline 
in the U.S. fall potato crop appears to be sufficient 
to offset the increase expected in Canada so that the 
total North American fall crop could be about 251 
million cwt. in 1966 or 3.4 per cent less than last 
year. However, this would still be 10 million bushels 
or four per cent more than the 1961-65 average. 

The demand for potatoes by the processing sector 
of the potato market may not be quite as strong as in 
1965-66, when freezers and dehydrators were rebuild- 
ing inventories, and the supply for fresh use may prove 
to be somewhat larger than last year. 


Apples 


The first estimate placed the 1966 apple crop at 
about 19.3 million bushels or approximately three 
million bushels less than last year. The 1955-64 and 
1961-64 average crops were 17.4 and 20.0 million 
bushels respectively. Some increase is in prospect for 
the British Columbia crop with Ontario and New 
Brunswick remaining about the same as a year earlier 
and Nova Scotia producing slightly less. On first 
indications, it appears that the Quebec crop will be 
far short of last year’s record yield. 

A smaller crop is forecast for the United States, 
England and Wales. The larger crops reported for 
some European countries do not appear to be of 
sufficient magnitude to offset the decline expected in 
Canada, Britain and the United States. Stocks of 
apple juice, apple sauce and frozen apples held by 
canners at June 1, 1966 were substantially above those 
a year earlier. On the other hand, stocks of solid pack 
apples were down by 1.2 million pounds. The larger 
total stocks of processed apples may reduce the pack 
this year, leaving more of the reduced crop for fresh 
use. 

The demand for Canadian apples in the United 
States and British markets is expected to be strong 
because of the prospects of smaller crops in these 
countries. However, competition can be anticipated 
from other countries, for example, Italy is a main 
supplier of the British market and has a larger crop 
of apples to market this year. 


Other Fruits and Vegetables 

Declines expected in the production of apples and 
sour cherries are offset by the gains which have oc- 
curred in other tree fruit crops and for processed 
fruits for which there is some substitution-demand. 
Sour cherry production, primarily because of freeze 
damage in the Niagara peninsula, is expected to be 
curtailed sharply. The 1965 tree fruit production in 
British Columbia was severely curtailed by winter 
kill; however, this year it is showing signs of recovery 
and the output of tree fruit crops is expected to be 
equal or near to the 1961-65 average. 

According to an objective estimate conducted in 
July in the Niagara District of Ontario, the pro- 
duction of Jubilees, Vees and Elberta peaches might 
be up about 36 per cent over 1965. However, the 
volume of the peach crop depends upon the average 
size of fruit at picking time, as well as the number. 
Final estimates of yields depend upon subsequent 
developments such as sizing, which in turn depends, 
in large measure, on weather conditions. 


Tomatoes 

Tomato acreage for processing in Ontario in 1966 
is expected to be lower than a year earlier. Because of 
poor weather conditions, there is every indication 
that this year’s tomato crop was well below processor 
expectations and requirements. Recent D.B.S. sta- 
tistics show that Ontario growers produce over 90 per 
cent of the Canadian crop of tomatoes. 


D. M. MacKay 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Milk Production 


Milk production continues to decline. In July 1966, 
output was 3.1 per cent below a year ago. During the 
first seven months of 1966, milk production dropped 
1.4 per cent from the corresponding period in 1965. 

A record low was revealed for the size of the 
national dairy herd in 1966. During the past 46 years, 
the June 1 figure for milk cows has never been as 
low as the 2,799,000 head which were estimated to be 
on farms this year. This figure was three per cent less 
than that for 1965, and six per cent below the figure 
for 1961, the last year in which an increase in the 
number of milk cows occurred. The number of heifers 
in 1966 was eight per cent below 1965 and 21 per cent 
less than 1961. Regionally, the reduction in cow num- 
bers was small in Central Canada, one per cent, but 
averaged six per cent for the Maritime provinces and 
seven per cent for the Prairies. As a result of culling 
low-producing cows, the average daily production 
per cow rose about five per cent, which was not quite 
enough to offset the reduction in cow numbers in all 


provinces, except Quebec, Nova Scotia and British 
Columbia. The net result of these developments has 
been a further concentration of Canadian milk pro- 
duction in the two central provinces. In the first 
half of 1966, Ontario and Quebec accounted for 71 
per cent of the milk output, one per cent above the 
corresponding period in 1965. 


Butter 

Creamery butter consumption up to the end of July 
stood at approximately 196 million pounds, about 
four million pounds lower than a year earlier, which 
points to a reduction in the per caput consumption of 
butter of about four per cent. Compared with a year 
ago, prices to date have averaged about eight per cent 
higher. Based on this relationship between price 
changes and consumption response, total disappear- 
ance of creamery butter in 1966 may be estimated at 
348 million pounds, about two per cent lower than in 
1965. Production of creamery butter to the end of 
July was two per cent below a year ago, which in- 
cludes a seven per cent drop in July output. Current 
trends indicate that the expected decrease in con- 
sumption of butter will be matched by the reduction 
in output. The pattern of seasonal changes in butter 
stocks will be similar to that of last year, with the 
level of stocks remaining about 20 per cent below a 
year ago. 


Cheddar Cheese 

Despite a decline in overall milk production, ched- 
dar cheese output increased six per cent during the 
first seven months of 1966. There was a considerable 
diversion of milk from butter into cheese making. 
Approximately half of the reduction in the butter 
make can be accounted for by the rise which occurred 
in cheddar cheese production. The diversion of milk 
was caused by this year’s record cheese factory prices 
of 42 to 43 cents per pound in Ontario and Quebec. 

To date, consumption of cheddar cheese has shown 
little change from last year’s record levels. It is likely 
that this consumption level will be maintained through 
the balance of the current year. 


Fluid Milk Consumption 
Consumption of fluid milk increased about one per 
cent during the first half of 1966. Regionally, market- 
ings vary considerably. A steady growth pattern is 
apparent for British Columbia, Alberta, New Bruns- 
wick and Ontario. In the remaining provinces, sales 
are either unchanged or very slightly up. Quebec, 
however, registered a decline. It seems likely that 
total fluid sales in 1966 will not exceed last year’s 
figure of 5.2 billion pounds. 
Hans J. Mestern 
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EGGS AND POULTRY 


Eggs 

Egg production in Canada is increasing in response 
to the stronger egg markets that have prevailed since 
August, 1965. Pullet chick placements for egg pro- 
duction began rising above year-earlier levels in mid- 
summer of 1965 and have continued to increase 
along with the higher trend in egg prices. However, 
the re-building of laying flocks has not been excessive, 
and egg price prospects for the greater part of 1967 
appear reasonably good. By January, 1967 pullet 
numbers in market egg flocks in Canada will total 
about 23.3 million birds compared with 22 million a 
year earlier, up about six per cent. An important 
factor influencing the level of egg production in 1967 
will be the average rate of lay of current replacements. 
Production per bird, which has been rising steadily in 
recent years, averaged 200 eggs in 1965, and will be 
up a few eggs per layer in 1967. 

The monthly distribution of pullet chick placements 
this year has been more regular than at any time in 
the past. Hatchery production was nine per cent 
smaller in April and May, the peak months, but was 
larger during the other months. There are two main 
reasons for the trend toward a more even distribution 
of hatchery production, and these reasons are partly 
related. First, confinement rearing of pullets during 
their growing phase has increased in relation to the 
numbers of range-grown pullets. Some hatcheries and 
some producers have specialized in the production 
and sale of started or of ready-to-lay pullets. Most of 
these birds are raised entirely under cover, on a year- 
round basis. Second, spring orders for small lots of 
chicks by farm flock owners have become relatively 
less important. The generally narrow margin between 
egg prices and costs has resulted in small flock pro- 
duction being unremunerative to farmers with better 
labor alternatives. The high egg price levels of the 
past year did not induce many diversified farmers 
back into egg production, and most of the expansion 
that has occurred in recent months appears to be the 
result of either new or enlarged specialty egg plants. 


Broilers 


Broiler chicken producers have benefited from re- 
duced supplies and higher prices of red meats during 
the past 18 months. Since August, 1965 when the drop 
in hog production became apparent, live broiler 
markets in Canada have averaged one to four cents 
a pound more than a year earlier. The price margin 
over the previous year narrowed to one cent in 
August, 1966 with Live No. 1 chicken quoted at 205 
cents at London and Toronto and 214 cents at 
Montreal. The higher and steady trend of broiler 


prices has been maintained in spite of a 13 per cent 
marketing increase during the first seven months of 
1966. Most of this year’s expansion in broiler pro- 
duction has occurred throughout Western Canada, 
Quebec and the Maritimes with increases averaging 
about 17 per cent compared with Ontario’s six per 
cent rise. 

Broiler chick hatcheries have had to supplement the 
domestic supply of hatching eggs with much larger 
imports of hatching eggs from the United States during 
the past year. However, broiler supply flocks in 
Canada have also been enlarged, and breeder numbers 
at August 1 totaled about 1,247,000, up nine per 
cent from the same date a year earlier. The expansion 
of broiler supply flocks has occurred fairly uniformly 
across Canada. In addition, pullet chicks placed for 
supply flock replacements last spring and summer 
numbered 1,471,000, about five per cent more than 
in the previous year. Most of the enlargement of 
supply flock numbers is taking place in Quebec and 
Ontario in response to the large deficit that exists in 
Quebec’s production of both hatching eggs and 
broiler chicks. 

The expansion in broiler supply flocks indicates 
that broiler production in 1967 will continue its up- 
ward trend but at a slower rate. Until the trends in 
red meat production become more certain than at 
present, broiler producers will likely proceed cau- 
tiously with expansion plans for 1967. 


Turkeys 


Turkey production in 1966 has expanded at about 
the same rate as has broiler chicken output. Turkey 
production in 1966 will total about 210 million pounds, 
eviscerated basis, about 13 per cent more than in 
1965. In contrast to the fairly uniform growth through- 
out Canada of broiler chicken production, the expan- 
sion in turkey output has been confined to Eastern 
Canada and British Columbia. Spring placements of 
Broad White and Bronze poults in the Prairie region 
were down from the previous year by about three per 
cent. Most of the reduction in the Prairie Provinces 
was due to a proportionately greater decline in the 
number of turkey producers, although fewer pro- 
ducers are raising more birds per farm each year. In 
the Prairies, most of the turkeys are grown on range 
for the fall and winter holiday markets. Broiler turkey 
production is still relatively unimportant in the 
Prairies. 

In Eastern Canada and British Columbia, con- 
finement growing of the so-called broiler turkey on a 
year-round basis has been expanding rapidly. Broiler 
production has increased about 30 per cent this year 
compared with a 16 per cent rise in range production 
of heavy weight birds in those areas. 


Turkey prices at London, Ontario, in late August 
were slightly under those a year earlier and appear 
adjusted to this year’s record turkey crop. In contrast 
to last year, when prices strengthened during the fall 
period by two cents on broilers and heavy toms and 
by five cents on medium weight hens, prices this fall 
will likely increase much less, if at all. 

Broiler turkey output will continue to rise in 1967 
because more breeders are available in supply flocks. 
The increase in breeding flocks is confined to Ontario 
which accounts for 100,000 breeders, or for 85 per 
cent of the national total of broiler breeders. 


J. D. F. Kidd 


BROILER HATCHING EGGS 


Hatching egg production for the broiler segment of 
the poultry industry has increased very rapidly in 
Canada within the past 10 years. However, the 
expansion in hatching egg production has lagged some- 
what behind the fast growth in hatchery production 
of broiler chicks. Chicks hatched in registered hatch- 
eries for broiler production in 1965 numbered 135 
million compared with 79 million in 1960 and only 
34 million in 1956. This represents a fourfold increase 
during the past 10 years. The upward trend is con- 
tinuing this year as the broiler hatch to August 20 
totaled 100 million chicks, 12 million more than in 
the same period last year. 

Broiler hatching egg production in Canada in 1965 
was estimated at 175 million eggs, or the equivalent 
of about 485,000 cases. The total placement of eggs 
in registered hatcheries last year was about 520,000 
cases, seven per cent in excess of domestic production. 
In spite of the rapid growth in output from broiler 
supply flocks in Canada in recent years, registered 
hatcheries have had to import heavily at times from 
the United States in order to fill their orders for 
broiler chicks. Most of the import movement con- 
sists of commercial hatching eggs rather than chicks. 
In 1965, imports of commercial hatching eggs and 
chicks totaled 10.6 million and 5.2 million respectively. 
Most of these were consigned to hatcheries in Quebec, 
and to a much lesser extent, to Ontario and to New 
Brunswick. 

Due to the sharp increase in broiler production 
throughout Canada this year, hatching egg imports 
for commercial broiler production in the first half of 
1966 rose to 9 million from 5 million in the same 
months last year. Hatcheries in Western Canada, 
which in 1965 depended almost exclusively upon their 
own supply flocks, imported 1.3 million commercial 
eggs up to the end of last June. However, the bulk of 
the imports were to hatcheries in Eastern Canada, 
particularly to Quebec and the Maritimes where the 


rate of industry expansion has exceeded that in 
Ontario in recent months. Broiler chick imports, 
which are comparatively small in relation to hatch- 
ing egg imports, were also up sharply in the first six 
months of 1966. 

Last year in Canada, about 186 million eggs were 
set in registered hatcheries for broiler chick pro- 
duction. Hatcheries in Ontario and Quebec accounted 
for 138 million placements, or 74 per cent of the 
national total. The Maritimes accounted for four per 
cent, the Prairies for 14 per cent and British Columbia 
for eight per cent of broiler egg placements in 1965. 

An important characteristic of the demand for 
broiler hatching eggs is the relative stability in the 
hatcheries’ weekly requirements. In 1965, broiler 
chick output in registered hatcheries in Canada 
reached a total of 71 million chicks during the April 
to September period compared with 32 million chicks 
during both the first and last quarters of the year. 
This represented an average requirement of about 
10,700 cases of hatching eggs per week from March 
through August of last year. Broiler hatchery produc- 
tion in 1966 is up by about 12 per cent from last year. 

The number of breeders in broiler supply flocks in 
Canada by province, ts reported monthly by the 
Poultry Division of the Canada Department of 
Agriculture. In March, 1966, the lcumulative total 
of breeders in supply flocks throughout Canada was 
1,435,000, up seven per cent from the same date a 
year earlier. Breeder numbers reach a peak during 
the spring months prior to the hatcheries’ heavy pro- 
duction period, and they decline gradually in both 
numbers and production during the summer and fall. 
The seasonal changes in flock numbers coincide quite 
closely with the seasonal variation in the level of 
hatchery production so that most of the flock pro- 
duction is used for hatching purposes with the surplus 
being diverted to the fresh egg market. The Poultry 
Division also reports the number of broiler pullet 
placements from registered hatcheries and imports, 
by province, on a weekly basis and as a cumulative 
total for the prior 26-week period. 

The provincial distribution of broiler supply flocks 
is such that most provinces, except Quebec and New 
Brunswick, are self-sufficient in broiler hatching eggs. 
Supply flocks in Ontario and Prince Edward Island 
provide a part of the requirements of hatcheries in 
Quebec and New Brunswick. However, Quebec is 
becoming more self-sufficient in broiler hatching egg 
production as pullet placements for broiler flocks were 
up sharply during the first half of 1966 in that province. 

The inter-provincial movement of broiler chicken 
hatching eggs in 1965 totalled 5.5 million eggs, about 
three per cent of the total placements in registered 
hatcheries. Producers in Ontario, Prince Edward 


Island and Saskatchewan were the most important 
shippers, and the bulk of the movement was to 
hatcheries in neighbouring provinces. Hatcheries in 
Quebec and New Brunswick were the main buyers of 
broiler eggs from outside their own province. 

Most of the replacements for supply flocks in 1965 
were imported from the United States as either 
breeder eggs or chicks. Practically all of the 2.7 
million breeder hatching egg imports in 1965 went to 
registered hatcheries in Quebec while the 1.5 million 
breeder chick imports were placed across Canada 
roughly according to the relative importance of 
broiler production in each province. Imports of 
breeder stock during the first half of 1966 were down 
moderately from the same period last year. 

The production and distribution of replacement 
stock for broiler supply flocks is controlled in North 
America by relatively few, large breeder organizations. 
Most of the companies were founded in the United 
States, and extended their business to Canada as well 
as to other countries. Although the U.S. breeders 
pioneered the development of many high performing 
hybrid crosses, Ontario breeders have developed 
broiler strains of comparable merit in recent years. 
The Canadian companies have also extended their 
business to the United States and to other countries. 

In order to distribute their stock, the breeder organ- 
izations usually enter into franchise arrangements 
with local hatcheries. They together supply the re- 
placement stock for the broiler hatchery flocks. The 
supply flocks may be owned and operated by the 
hatchery or they may be a separate farm operation. 

While there are no official estimates of the average 
egg production of broiler supply flocks, broiler pullets 
are much less productive than market egg strains. 
The available data indicate that average egg pro- 
duction per pullet was about 131 eggs in Canada 
last year. 

Hatchability of all eggs placed in registered hat- 
cheries in Canada last year was 72.8 per cent. The 
percentage was slightly above the national average in 
British Columbia, Quebec and the Maritimes, but was 
moderately lower, at only 66 per cent, in hatcheries 
in the Prairie Provinces. In Ontario, hatchability was 
identical with the national average. 

Flock production and hatchability are two of the 
most important physical factors determining income 
from hatching egg production. Breeders have tended 
to focus selection upon meatiness, growth, and feed 
conversion to the detriment of the reproductive traits. 
The leading Canadian female strains have been selected 
for improved reproduction and a more balanced, 
overall performance. 

The demand for broiler hatching eggs throughout 
Canada will likely continue to expand quite rapidly. 


Hatchery output of broiler chicks in Canada last 
year totalled 135 million chicks. Hatcheries in Ontario 
and Quebec produced 101 million chicks, three- 
quarters of the Canadian total. Broiler chick pro- 
duction in the Maritimes accounted for about five 
per cent, the Prairies for 12 per cent and British 
Columbia for eight per cent of the total of broiler 
chick output in registered hatcheries last year. 
Broiler hatchery production to August 21, 1966 has 
totalled 100 million chicks, 13 per cent more than in 
the same period last year. Expansion of broiler pro- 


duction in Western Canada and the Maritimes has 
been much faster than in Central Canada in 1966. 
This probably reflects the greater market potential 
for broilers in those areas compared with Central 
Canada due to the relative newness of the industry 
outside Ontario and Quebec. Although the prospects 
for continuing industry growth still exceed population 
growth potentials, it appears likely that expansion 
will proceed more slowly in future years than has 
occurred in 1966. 


Jo D.F? Kidd 


TABLE 1—BROILER CHICKEN HATCHING EGG PRODUCTION, TRADE AND PLACEMENTS BY REGISTERED HATCH- 


ERIES IN CANADA, BY PROVINCE, 1965 
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Imports 
Foreign 
Egg Exports Hatching 
Place- Com- Net Egg 
ments Domestic Foreign Domestic mercial Breeding Trade Production 
thousands 
British Columbia......... 15 lor 389 1,354 771 161 1 810 15,967 
Alberta..J2 028) sahtinock 14,854 PANTS 170 449 27 — —89 14,765 
Saskatchewathren. tem oe 2,595 946 — 229 — — 717 SeoiZ 
Manitobaser aesriee at ee 1, (AOYL 362 — 800 80 — —518 7,189 
Ontario: tetas as ae ae 79,102 2,076 371 PALT/ 1,004 170 1,056 80,158 
Quebecsn soa cantoee eet 58, 701 — — 1,454 8,674 2,496 —12,623 46,078 
Atlantic Provinces........ 8,134 loi — 1,582 705 5 —780 7,354 
Canadal smnace se ae 186 , 250 5,502 1,895 5,502 10,651 2,672 —11,427 174,823 
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TABLE 2—-BROILER CHICK HATCH, TRADE AND PLACEMENTS, BY REGISTERED HATCHERIES IN CANADA, BY PROV- 


INCE, 1965 
Ln 
Imports 
Foreign Broiler 
Broiler Exports Chick 
Chick Com- Net Place- 
Hatch Domestic Foreign Domestic mercial Breeding Trade ments 
thousands 
British Columbia......... il, oe 86 — 74 27 154 —169 ile 
ADO taes ccned- cbaretiars. craters 9,618 265 = 247 19 191 —192 9,625 
Saskatchewan............ 1-622. 42 — 552 = Pah —537 Pcl lite: 
Manito bars ae cree 5,205 366 11 105 38 98 136 4,967 
Ontario: 2.8 oe chee ae 57, 420 3,582 707 288 441 540 3,020 58 ,022 
Quebecs..20 ee ee 43 ,971 609 80 3,164 4,614 460 —7,549 47,218 
Atlantic Provinces........ 6,197 637 — ial 9S 49 — 662 6,780 
Ganadale eee al ootos 5 , 587 798 5 , 587 5 , 232 1,519 —5,953 + 134,961% 
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aThis does not balance with the total hatch plus net imports because: 


(1) 469 thousand broiler chicks were destroyed. 


(2) 282 thousand cockerels from egg production matings were sold as broilers. 
(3) a large portion of the commercial chick imports into Quebec are consigned for roaster production rather than 


for broilers. 


(4) 


pullet replacements for broiler supply flocks are not included in broiler placements. 


FARM CASH INCOME 


Cash receipts of Canadian farmers from the sale of 
farm products increased to $3,804 million in 1965, 
about nine per cent more than in 1964. Canadian 
farm cash income has risen steadily since 1959 when 
it was estimated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
at $2,776 million. The upward trend in farm cash 
receipts continued into 1966 when the estimate for 
the first quarter of 1966, at $1,035 million, appreciably 
exceeded the $984 million and $866 million earned in 
the same periods of 1965 and 1964 respectively. 


Livestock and Livestock Products—Most of the rise 
in cash income that occurred in 1965 was due to 
higher prices and to slightly larger marketings of 
livestock and livestock products. Farm cash receipts 
from livestock and products in Canada last year 
totaled $2,101 million compared with $1,855 million 
in 1964 and $1,820 million in 1963. As a result of in- 
creases in both cattle prices and marketings, income 
from cattle and calves moved sharply upward from 
$640 million in 1964 to $773 million in 1965, a rise 
of just over 20 per cent. A very sharp advance in hog 
prices last year more than offset the small drop in 
marketings and raised cash income from hog sales 
to $379 million, nearly 18 per cent above the total of 
the previous year. 

Poultry producers realized $337 million in 1965, 
about 10 per cent more than in the previous year. 
Greater returns from poultry meat reflected both in- 
creased marketings and higher prices. Egg markets 
strengthened greatly in the latter part of 1965, and 
producers earned more money from a slightly smaller 
output than in 1964. 

Cash income from dairying in 1965 at $556 million 
was up moderately from the $534 million received in 
1964 and $510 million earned in 1963. In addition to 
returns from market sales of milk, producers of 
manufacturing milk received federal supplementary 
payments amounting to $17 million. 

The rise in farm cash income from livestock and 
livestock product sales continued at an accelerated 
pace during the first quarter of 1966. Farm cash 
receipts from marketings of livestock and products 
rose to $539 million, 27 per cent more than in the same 
quarter of last year. Higher prices of cattle, hogs, 
poultry meats, eggs and milk accounted for most of 
the income advance in the livestock sector. Only cattle 
and poultry meat marketings were up in volume from 
the same period of 1965 while marketings of hogs, 
eggs and milk were smaller than a year ago. 


Crops—In contrast to the sharp rise in cash income 
from livestock and livestock products in recent 
months, total farm income from the sale of cash 
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crops in 1965 and early 1966 has remained fairly 
constant compared with year-earlier levels. Most of 
the farm income from crop sales in the first nine 
months of 1965 was from the marketings of crops 
produced in 1964 and 1963, while cash income since 
that time reflects crop production levels in 1965 to a 
much greater extent. The operation of the pools for 
western wheat, oats and barley by the Canadian 
Wheat Board delays the final returns for the Prairie 
grain crops until most of it has been sold, which is 
usually more than a year after the actual harvest and 
delivery by the farmer to his country elevator. 


In 1965, farm income from the sale of cash crops in 
Canada totaled $1,635 million compared with $1,600 
million in 1964 and $1,341 million in 1963. Deliveries 
of wheat in 1965 from both the 1964 and 1965 crops, 
and Canadian Wheat Board final payments on the 
1963 pool, grossed $931 million to grain growers 
last year, accounting for 57 per cent of total Canadian 
farm income from the sale of cash crops. Although 
total receipts from the initial payments on 1965 
wheat marketings were down, a larger final payment 
on the 1963 crop virtually offset the reduced income 
from smaller wheat marketings last year. 

Cash receipts from barley in 1965 rose to $99 
million from $86 million in 1964 as a result of larger 
deliveries, higher initial prices and larger participation 
payments on the 1963 crop. Income from oats dropped 
to $36 million, mostly due to reduced returns from 
the small 1963 oat pool. Receipts from the marketing 
of rye increased slightly to $9.4 million but income 
from flaxseed dropped sharply to $47.3 million in 
1965 from $60.9 million the previous year. Although 
still a relatively minor crop in the Prairie Provinces, 
farmers’ cash income from rapeseed rose in 1965 to 
$26.8 million from $18.0 million in 1964 and $11.7 
million in 1963. 

As a result of much higher price levels following 
the smaller 1964 U.S. crop, farm cash income from 
potato sales in 1965 in Canada advanced to $104.3 
million, 60 per cent more than the $64.8 million 
received in the preceding year. Ontario producers of 
soybeans and tobacco received less income from these 
crops in 1965 as receipts from soybean marketings 
declined to $14.3 million while returns from tobacco, 
Ontario’s leading cash crop, were $84.8 million. 
Canadian fruit and vegetable growers earned $63.6 
million from fruit, down moderately from a year 
earlier, and $81.8 million from vegetable sales, again 
up slightly from the previous year. Most of the drop 
in income from fruit was incurred by tree fruit growers 
in the Okanagan Valley of British Columbia, where 
the 1965 crops were badly damaged by a severe cold 
spell in December 1964. 


During the first quarter of 1966, farm receipts from 
cash crops in Canada totaled $502 million, down 
almost seven per cent from the same period in 1965. 
The decline is largely due to lower Canadian Wheat 
Board participation payments on the below-normal 
grain harvests in 1964. Although returns from coarse 
grains did not differ greatly from a year earlier, farm 
income from rye, flaxseed and rapeseed rose as a 
result of greater marketings and improved prices. 
Larger tobacco marketings and much higher prices 
raised returns from the 1965 crop, but potato growers 
received less as prices returned to a lower level than 
they had been a year earlier. 


Trends in Cash Receipts—The steady increases that 
have taken place in Canadian farm cash income have 
occurred uniformly across the country and the 
regional distribution of farm cash income in Canada 
in 1965 has changed very little in the last 16 years 
(Table 1). In the Prairie region in 1965, the combined 
value of grain and livestock marketings at $1,881 
million accounted for about one half of the value of 
Canadian farm cash income, as has been the pattern 
in recent years. Cash income from the sale of ‘“‘cash 
crops” totaled $1,177 million, or about 63 per cent of 
total farm cash income in the Prairie region in 1965. 


Ontario farmers in 1965 sold farm products of 
greater total value than in any other province of 
Canada. Farm cash income for that province totaled 
$1,098 million, and comprised about 29 per cent of 
the Canadian total. In contrast with the situation in 
the Prairies, where cash grains are predominant, 
Ontario livestock and livestock product sales pro- 
vided $795 million, or 72 per cent of total Ontario 
cash farm income in 1965. Specialty field crops such 
as soybeans and tobacco and fruit and vegetables 
comprise most of the cash income from crops in 
Ontario. 

In Quebec, farm cash income in 1965 totaled $513 
million, or 13.5 per cent of the Canadian total. Live- 
stock and livestock product sales, of which milk is 
the predominant component, totaled $389 million, 
about 85 per cent of total Quebec farm cash income. 

Farmers in the Maritime Provinces and British 
Columbia each contribute about four per cent of the 
value of Canadian farm product sales. Potatoes, tree 
fruits, livestock and products are the main sources of 
farm cash income in the Maritimes. In British Colum- 
bia, fruit and vegetable marketings and livestock and 
product sales account for most of the cash income of 
farmers. 

J. D. F. Kidd 


TABLE 1—CASH RECEIPTS FROM FARMING OPERATIONS (INCLUDES SUPPLEMENTARY PAYMENTS), CANADA 


AND REGIONS, 1950-1965 
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British 
Yearly Average Maritimes Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia Canada 
thousand dollars 
4950254), 2 AR) ARGS * IT) Sete 108 , 265 356,031 716,596 1,249,815 105,351 2,536,057 
1955 =59 es, cree Eh ate cAI ee ered dae oe SE 109 , 624 384, 853 770,300... 1, 199,233 116,916 2,582,984 
196064 oo sek Sas Sete to ae Sian tne Me Peas 115,411 435,010 933,435 1,497,417 142,469 3,123,741 
TORO ee geee ie ene eee 150,940 513,319 1,097,756 1,881,464 160,616 3,804,095 
per cent distribution 

1.950354 hd se eats a ae cc 4.3 14.0 28.2 49.3 4.2 100 
1955=50 BAL MEER eRe, Pee caret rant a 4.2 4.9 S10). 7 46.3 4.5 100 
1960-64. FB: ohh noah ater See Shit 3), 8) 29.9 47.9 4.6 100 
i Rosia ROME eh eee ee lentes) cits Guu aer remake ii 4.0 TOO 28.9 49.4 4.2 100 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Farm Cash Receipts, Cat. No. 21-001, Farm Finance Section, Agriculture Division, 


Vol. 26, No. 4, and Vol. 27, No. 1, July 1966. 


FERTILIZER PRACTICES IN SELECTED AREAS OF MANITOBA 


W. M. Bayda and I. F. Lipnowski 


The expanding use of fertilizer has been an im- 
portant technological development in Manitoba 
agriculture. The consumption of fertilizers increased 
above fivefold from 1955 to 1965. But even though 
there has been such a substantial increase in the use 
of fertilizer during this period, there is still a wide gap 
between the recommended and the actual total usage 
by farmers. This article focuses attention on this gap 
by describing fertilizer practices in three selected areas 
of Manitoba. Specifically, it will deal with: 


(1) the kind and amount of fertilizer used; 


(2) the average rate of fertilizer application per 
fertilized acre; 

(3) the minimum and maximum recommended 
rates of application of plant nutrients for the 
various crops grown; and 

(4) the average current expenditures for fertilizers 
per fertilized acre. 


Sources of Data 


Data were obtained over a period of four years by 
interviews with farmers in three selected areas of 
Manitoba as part of a continuing study of farm 
organization and management conducted by the 
Economics Branch. The first study area was the Red 


River Valley where 75 randomly selected farms were 
visited in 1962. This area included 10 townships in 
the Rural Municipality of Morris. The second study 
was conducted in the Somerset-Manitou area where 
93 farmers were visited in 1964. This area covered 
seven and one-half townships in the Rural Municipal- 
ities of Pembina and Lorne. The last study was con- 
ducted in 12 townships of the Rural Municipality of 
Pipestone where 75 farmers were contacted in 1965. 
In this paper, this area is designated as Reston- 
Cromer. 


Soil Types 

The soils in the Red River Valley were developed 
on a fine-textured lacustrine plain which, prior to 
cultivation, was treeless and covered with meadow 
prairie and wetland grasses (J). The topography is 
flat and internal drainage is poor. The main soil types 
in the Somerset-Manitou area are the Pembina, 
Altamont and Manitou clay loams (2). Topography 
ranges from gently rolling to undulating and hilly. 
Soils in the Reston-Cromer area are predominantly of 
the Oxbow association which consists of loam to clay 
loam soils, and were developed on a light brownish 
grey, moderately calcareous boulder till (3). Numerous 
low knolls and undrained depressions exist. 


TABLE I—COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER SALES, 1947-1965, AND PLANT NUTRIENT CONTENT OF COMMERCIAL FER- 


TILIZERS CONSUMED IN MANITOBA, 1957 TO 1965 


Sales of Fertilizer Available plant 
fertilizer usage in- nutrients 
mixtures and crease over 
Year ended June 30 materials® preceding yr. N P.O; K,O 
tons per cent tons 

194 Preece ones cerns a otra eR ire 10.398 — 
ST OAG rere et REE, BNE Re EANY | whit rR hOk Dre ko cod rh Rae Plt See 12,521 20 
NO40 Pele yas etree smeey cents ace aaepen aes 17,037 36 
OSU mn eT Sse) Lt, Ole cs spsi'es cas, whale cls oa epetungs Sam 21,560 27 
OSs i Hee es Se Pte et MESES Ce ae els 22,715 5 
OS OPE eee ae only ease INV ena eta one Ti soto 27 ,084 19 
(CGS ee ae meer kt 4 I A oe OG cron ae Sot 18 
OA ets cvs MO ik Oe See Eee Foe Eee nee, 22 ,063 —31 
OSS mea Wee Met ns cats, Cente sog ante cuckt hietaln aac terione ave cite 14,616 — 34 
TODO TA ee Le. Rete ee EE se awe eae, 5 15,460 6 
Cay eects Ah lina th Neel Fine aD te mh Rs a | ae RNA ee 5 15,664 1 2,182 5,619 60 
SSS ee Ah; eee. Doe, meets 3 tat Pip, amare 16,289 4 2,358 5,681 68 
CIES) cu os Re ot ial sa iN TEN ae Oa AEE, NR RM ae 8 21,094 30 3,080 7,406 74 
MOGOP MRS eke Fan Aa, oes Stith, SADIE lenltvank. ables etre 22,464 6 3,352 7,695 72 
NOG ly cee teh sit bad dstconern itis chs apa tn AP eee ia Raa ES sy ches 29 , 930 33 4,781 9,805 103 
OO Deter. tort ain cstele ye crate ie ns tele ked: cane 35,059 17 5,400 11,833 159 
1963s ets cae as ons. Se eee SEE ee 47,125 34 7,602 15,302 171 
O64 eo pers hati d Ps Becy toda cds. Mota mest Cees eheteke toes 59,849 27 10,295 17,995 309 
LCESins ue Re See eRe ea an ea hie Cee 74,432 24 15,665 20,751 283 


®Manitoba Department of Agriculture and Conservation, Yearbook of Manitoba Agriculture, Winnipeg, 1965, p, 73. 
bDominion Bureau of Statistics, Fertilizer Trade, Catalogue No. 46-207. Data are not available for the 1947-56 period. 
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SALES IN MANITOBA 
Sales Trend, 1947 to 1965 


Table 1 shows that fertilizer sales in Manitoba in- 
creased more than sevenfold from 1947 to 1965. 
However, this increase was not continuous over the 
period. For instance, fertilizer sales more than doubled 
from 1947 to 1953, then dropped by more than 50 
per cent from 1953 to 1955. Following this decline, 
fertilizer sales increased sharply in 1959 and have 
continued to rise steadily since then. 


Nutrient Content 

Table 2 shows that phosphate was the plant nutrient 
in greatest demand during the nine-year period, 
1957-65. However, nitrogen content of fertilizers used 
increased from 14 per cent of total weight in 1957 to 
21 per cent in 1965. Conversely, the phosphate content 
decreased from 36 per cent of total weight in 1957 to 
28 per cent in 1965. 


TABLE 2—PLANT NUTRIENTS AS A PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL FERTILIZER USED, MANITOBA, 1957 TO 1965 


———————————— se 


Total 
percentage 
Available plant of plant 
nutrients® nutrient 
Year ended in 
June 30 N P.O; fertilizers 
SAI AU Ee Te rt 
per cent 
OB 7 Ocean eee: 14 36 50 
y Relate Renee, Severe ene IMs ey cis f 15 35 50 
19592. DAL See aay eee. 15 35 50 
T1960 Ree eee oe 15 34 49 
1961 eee A ee eee 16 33 49 
196 2 cctsexceacinrntenyreniio: 15 34 49 
TO6S ee ok esas’ hie ere 16 32 48 
1964. ee 2 he eee eee 17 30 48 
1965). eae. See ee 21 28 49 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Fertilizer Trade, 
Catalogue No. 46-207. 


“K,O content was less than 0.5 per cent in all years 
except 1964 when it was 1.0 per cent. 


USE IN SELECTED AREAS 


Kind of Fertilizer 


The distribution by analysis of fertilizer used in 
three selected areas of Manitoba in each of three 
survey years is shown in Table 3. The most popular 
mixture was 11-48-0, which constituted 43 per cent of 
all fertilizer used in the Red River Valley area, 38 per 
cent in the Somerset-Manitou area, and 62 per cent 
in the Reston-Cromer area. The 27-14-0 mixture was 
the second most popular fertilizer in the Red River 
Valley and Reston-Cromer areas, constituting 24 per 
cent and 15 per cent of total fertilizer used, respec- 
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tively. In the Somerset-Manitou area, the 16-20-0 
mixture was the second most popular kind of fertili- 
zer, making up 36 per cent of the total fertilizer usage 
in this area. 


Only four fertilizer mixtures were used in these 
three areas during the study years, namely 11-48-0, 
27-14-0, 16-20-0, and 33.5-0-0. Of the three areas, 
the Red River Valley area employed the greatest 
variety of fertilizers. 


TABLE 3—TOTAL AMOUNTS OF SPECIFIED FERTILIZER 
MATERIALS USED BY A LIMITED NUMBER OF FARMS 
IN THREE SELECTED AREAS OF MANITOBA, 1962-65 


a 


Red River Somerset-— Reston— 
Valley Manitou Cromer 
(1962) (1964) (1965) 
Analysis 36 farms 25 farms 17 farms 
tons 
46-0-0... — -- 3.0 
35.5-0-0...... 16.6 6.3 1.0 
27-14-0....... 33.0 PR) Ss 1327 
DA-O0-Oaee cae hae — — 
23-23-0.. 10.9 — — 
16—-48-0....... 14.5 — — 
16-20-0....... 2.0 40.6 eS 
11-48-0....... 58.1 43.5 58.5 
Siren ase pa OL WATS ha) BE 
Otalre ere 136.1 Wie % 94.5 


Area Fertilized 


The fertilized acreage on all sample farms, ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the total acreage for each 
crop, is shown in Table 4. These percentages provide 
a measure of the relative importance of fertilizers for 
the various crops which are grown in each area. 


In the Red River Valley area, 36 per cent of the 
harvested acreage of wheat and 11 per cent of the 
harvested acreage of oats were fertilized. The 
Somerset-Manitou area had 20 per cent of the 
harvested wheat acreage and 15 per cent of the 
harvested oat acreage fertilized, while in the Reston- 
Cromer area, fertilizer was applied to 18 and 11 per 
cent of the harvested wheat and oat acreages. 


Distribution of Fertilizer Use by Crops 


The amount of fertilizer applied to each crop, 
expressed as a percentage of total fertilizer consump- 
tion in each of the three selected areas, is given in 
Table 5. 


For the Red River Valley, Somerset-Manitou and 
Reston-Cromer areas, all survey farms reported total 
fertilizer applications of 136.1 tons, 113.6 tons and 
94.5 tons. Over two-thirds of these amounts were 
applied to the wheat and oat acreages, mostly to 
wheat. 


TABLE 4—PROPORTIONS OF VARIOUS CROP ACREAGES WHICH WERE FERTILIZED IN THREE SELECTED AREAS 
OF MANITOBA, 1962-65 


Red River Valley Somerset-Manitou Reston-Cromer 
(1962) 


(1964) (1965) 
Crop 75 farms 93 farms 75 farms 
per cent 
WWiInG at eer all OW rn amectte eat it Ac etatity Mid ier siecyatchinsapeie./ 63 38 16 12 
SUD D1 Oise gree rarer te iter ick ogee Nie aaa eked tonne 32 34 39 
OatsrmmatallOW rte res ee Tear ur ers se een ore 12 — — 
SU O10) Ce Ac gee cco bern eka cy SM nat et ee Rennie 11 ito 13 
[BER TENS a es Os eee ee eee me ae ee — 100 25 
SCUD DIO taney ieee sere te keke ina mer tr nase pemcahe os 58 70 30 
IEW), UBITON aaah cle Mp ER ee motu? vine ee er ee 1 14 30 
Vea a] Few Ae ae A aetna nea ee See 4 6 6 
IWIEXGCEQALNS 20 ce crrsioc eet oe A ce echt eR ore se os 51 51 37 
FastuneralGstod der CropSicssi is segen ein: secbecce snciePae = fciot 2 3 4 
SDECIAIRCLODS tie way ean ia ar horas Beet babe coi a weet Boles 30 14 24 
HOtAlRGKODLAGKO ADO =: bie crates tulsa tetera od vee eksde ener sends 19 16 14 


TABLE 5—TOTAL AMOUNTS OF FERTILIZER APPLIED TO SPECIFIED CROPS ON ALL FARMS SURVEYED IN THREE 
SELECTED AREAS OF MANITOBA, 1962-65 


Red River Valley Somerset-Manitou Reston-Cromer 
(1962) (1964) (1965) 
Crop 75 farms 93 farms 75 farms 

tons per cent tons per cent tons per cent 

of total of total of total 

fertilizer fertilizer fertilizer 
use use use 
Wheaties fallow sash ie rast earns ie 58.8 43 32.6 29 25.9 27 
stubblegie eee a Ae: 28.8 21 26.6 23 26.2 28 
Oats fallOWseet byt wees sie oeysrtte d's Sail 2, — — — — 
StUDDIG* aaa cares ahcrong ee 14.7 11 Pee8} 20 Tiles: 12 
Barleyefallower. coe. pom. er es a — Usts jee 4.9 5 
Stubbl ess tensed comet: 6.0 4 8.5 if 4.8 5 
Flax Fa OW ey gee tee eens oh e b ter 1 —- — 
StUDDIOSIR te fe ectte. bee non bas SATE 3 5.6 5 Gl Wh 2 
IVITXO GEG ralinign sever eorse. Che see niet. LA by: 16.9 1 5.4 5 Tas: 8 
CG OI eR REI a a cai a _- — 0.3 b _ a 
FRY? Cette Bee TRAE MRIS On Tere ne — — 1.3 1 — — 
FRANOSCOCN ER Wey a eesti anheactite-s duke — — 1.0 1 4.9 5 
Lee TERA Sa ee ee 0 1 6.3 6 Tht 8 
Gyassiseedien sn, ree See ee se hese 13 — a —_ == 
Pasturesseo. 2. 0.6 1 — — — — 
otal crop acreage. ; ove ele eee ees 136.1 100 113.6 100 94.5 100 


4Less than 0.05 tons. 
bLess than 0.5 per cent. 


APPLICATION RATES 


Fertilizer and Plant Nutrients 

Table 6 shows the average amounts of fertilizers, 
nitrogen, and phosphate applied per fertilized acre. 
The average rate of fertilizer application for wheat on 
fallow was 45 pounds an acre; and for wheat on stub- 
ble, 54 pounds an acre. Oats were grown mainly on 
stubble land and the average rate of fertilizer applica- 
tion was 50 pounds an acre. Some flax was grown in 
all three areas, but little of it was fertilized. The stubble 
acreage in all crops received approximately 44 pounds 


of fertilizer per acre. Tame hay, grass seed and pasture 
received a relatively heavy fertilizer application, but 
these crops were rarely fertilized. 

The phosphate content of the fertilizer used 
generally exceeded that of nitrogen for cereal crops. 
By contrast, the grass crops usually had a higher 
proportion of nitrogen. 

The quantity of nitrogen applied to stubble crops 
was invariably greater than that for fallow crops. 
On the other hand, the quantity of phosphate applied 
to stubble crops was, in most cases, less than that for 
crops on fallow. 


TABLE 6—AVERAGE AMOUNTS OF FERTILIZERS AND PLANT NUTRIENTS APPLIED PER FERTILIZED ACRE ON SPECI- 
FIED CROPS IN THREE SELECTED AREAS OF MANITOBA, 1962-65 


a 


Red River Valley 


Somerset-Manitou Reston-Cromer 


(1962) (1964) (1965) 
Crop Fertilizer N P.O; Fertilizer oN P.O; Fertilizer N P.O; 
pounds per fertilized acre 
Wiheate: tallow ni aeieae ice eee tae 44 6 21 43 5 20 49 5 23 
StU Dein aerate re eres 48 10 11 55 10 13 59 9 21 
Oatscum allows. aah ere - 59 9 29 — — — —- -— — 
STH NO Seee ee SO eae ee 47 12 7 60 tS 10 42 9 i\74 
Barley: tallow 295 3.23 oo eto 48 — — 43 5 20 97 6 25 
StUD DIO ane ee ee eee 30 12 7 42 tA 8 42 8 9 
Flax: CANT OW eee ea ae ce ear art 34 3 14 35 5 12 — — — 
SEU DIO Nene en ee is mere 48 7 10 43 9 8 40 8 11 
Mixed grains...... oS «Cea ne dean OO 11 11 31 4 14 70 8 30 
Conte re ne es — — — 30 5 6 —- — — 
Ry Oie tick ik: Reema cee site weaak — = — 78 21 11 — -— — 
PANOSCOG see coc i ho toe ye — — — 50 6 24 57 9 12 
Tanne nay eer ee eta 0G 16 48 115 38 — 80 26 9 
Grass. Se6dieccend saan ecellOG 32 9 -- “= -— — — — 
PaStiVOl 2 08 cee ee ae 80 27, — = — — a a= — 
All crops and improved pasture....... 50 10 15 49 9 14 54 9 19 
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The ratio of nitrogen to phosphate in the fertilizer 
applied to stubble cereal crops was approximately 
1:4, whereas the ratio for fallow crops was about 1:1. 

The recommended nitrogen application, according 
to the Manitoba Agronomists’ Conference, December 
1965, is greater also for stubble than fallow crops 
whereas the same phosphate application is recom- 
mended for both fallow and stubble crops (4). The 
recommended rates, in brief, for cereal crops are 5-10 
pounds of nitrogen and 20-30 pounds of phosphate 
per acre on fallow and 15-40 pounds of nitrogen and 
20-30 pounds of phosphate on stubble. The recom- 
mendations for grass seed, hay and pasture are 30-85 
pounds of nitrogen and 0-35 pounds of phosphate. 
These recommendations apply to Black and Dark 
Grey soils. 


Actual and Recommended Rates 


The wide gap for the areas as a whole between the 
actual and the potential use of fertilizers on the basis 
of recommended applications resulted because a high 
percentage of cropland received no fertilizer. Eighty- 
one per cent of the cropland in the Red River Valley 
area, 84 per cent in the Somerset-Manitou area, and 
86 per cent in the Reston-Cromer area was unfer- 
tilized. Cropland included cereal crops, flax, special 
crops, tame grass, grass seed and cultivated pasture 
but excluded native pasture, fallow, breaking, trees, 
or idle land. On those farms which used fertilizer, the 
actual rates applied to fallow crops were generally 
close to the minimum recommendations but the 
applications to stubble crops were generally below 
the minima, especially for nitrogen. 
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The total nitrogen application for the 75 farms in 
the Red River Valley area was 26 tons. If the minimum 
recommended application rates were used on all 
crops, 121 tons of nitrogen would have been applied. 
If the maximum recommendations had been followed, 
307 tons of nitrogen would have been applied. In the 
same area, 43 tons of phosphate were used whereas 
if minimum or maximum rates had been applied to 
all crop acres, 205 or 327 tons would have been used. 

In the Somerset-Manitou area, 20 tons of nitrogen 
were used by 93 farms. If all crops had been fertilized 
according to current fertilizer recommendations, a 
minimum of 125 tons and a maximum of 311 tons 
would have been used. Thirty-two tons of phosphate 
were applied and the recommended minimum and 
maximum application for all crop acres was 249 and 
388 tons. 

Seventy-five farms used a total of 15 tons of nitro- 
gen in the Reston-Cromer area as compared with 
minimum and maximum recommended amounts of 
117 tons and 290 tons. Thirty-four tons of phosphate 
were applied, while 236 and 370 tons were the mini- 
mum and maximum recommended amounts for all 
crops on these farms. 


Cost of Fertilizer 


Table 7 shows the cost of fertilizer per fertilized acre. 
The average expenditures for fertilizer per fertilized 
acre were $2.35, $2.26, and $2.70 for the Red River, 
Somerset-Manitou and Reston-Cromer areas, respec- 
tively. : 

Average costs of fertilizer per farm for all farms 
surveyed were $172, $112, and $125 and average costs 


TABLE 7—AVERAGE COST OF FERTILIZER APPLIED PER FERTILIZED ACRE ON SPECIFIED CROPS IN THREE SELECTED 


AREAS OF MANITOBA, 1962-65 


Red River Valley 


Crop 


Somerset—Manitou Reston—Cromer 


Wiheate tallow ets eo een eee ee oe) ee 
STUD DICTION CRI. Preoe. ees See here ee 
Oats: 


Barioye rallowase Senet 1st See meeree). .eeiiscs. caeeers cre ae 


Flax: 
StupDIOn «St Aer eee, ot ae eee Se 


GORE eit Bie in nee icy b pheeh | oe, clin ai. xy 
TIEURUYS CEB Peed aver aia Sea neiereta a oe leh atenesterenc cr eaanonca® pita oad Saat 


(1962) (1964) (1965) 
dollars per acre 
2.28 2.24 2.63 
Paee oT, DEOL 
Sali — — 
Pyles 2.53 2.49 
_- 2.10 Ql 
2.15 lero 1.74 
1.50 1.56 — 
1.63 1.79 1.88 
2.19 1.61 3.56 
— Seco — 
a 2.50 2.21 
— 1.45 — 
5.30 4.92 3.82 
4.10 — ae 
2.67 — = 


per farm for those farms using fertilizer were $359, 
$416, and $551 for the Red River Valley, Somerset- 
Manitou and Reston-Cromer areas. 

For those farms using fertilizer, the expenditure 
on fertilizers in the Red River Valley, Somerset- 
Manitou and Reston-Cromer areas constituted four, 
five and six per cent of total farm expenses. Total 
farm expenses included all cash outlays, plus deprecia- 
tion, but not interest on investment. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Consumption of fertilizers by Manitoba farmers 
has increased about five fold in the ten-year period 
1955 to 1965. The most common fertilizer mixture 
in use is 11-48-0. 

In a survey of three selected areas of the province, 
designated the Red River Valley, Somerset-Manitou 
and Reston-Cromer areas, it was found by the authors 
that over two-thirds, by weight, of all fertilizers used 
were applied to the wheat and oat acreages, mostly to 
the wheat acreage. 

The average rate of fertilizer application per fertil- 
ized acre for wheat on fallow was 45 pounds; for 
wheat on stubble, 54 pounds; and for oats on stubble, 


50 pounds. In terms of 11-48-0, these rates correspond 
closely with the current recommended minimum rates 
for fallow crops. They also compare closely with the 
minimum phosphate recommendations for stubble 
crops but are below the recommended rate of nitrogen 
application. The average expenditures on fertilizers 
were $2.35, $2.26 and $2.70 per fertilized acre for 
the Red River Valley, Somerset-Manitou and Reston- 
Cromer areas. 

However, over 80 per cent of the cropland in the 
three areas was unfertilized. This situation suggests 
that considerable potential exists in Manitoba for 
further expansion in fertilizer use with resultant in- 
creases in production and farm incomes. 
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POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC LANDS IN ONTARIO 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO AGRICULTURE 


R. A. Stutt 


Public lands policies and programs are always in a 
stage of transition and vary with the attitudes of people 
towards land and the social structure of the time. 
These changing policies and programs reflect, also, 
the increasing concern and role of government in the 
direction, use, conservation and development of the 
land base resource, whether public or private. The 
public institutions and agencies which have developed 
are strategic factors in land use adjustment, particu- 
larly in problem areas or areas of underemployment. 

This article (/) deals with present aspects of policy 
and programs of publicly owned lands in the Province 
of Ontario, namely, the pertinent legislation; the 
powers of administration; the agencies involved; 
acquisition, allocation and disposition; control and 
regulations; sale and lease provisions; improvement 
and management; farm enlargement and consolida- 
tion; and some general guidelines and trends relating 
to land use and conservation of both public and 
private agricultural lands. 

Provincial public lands are extensive in Ontario. 
Out of a total surface area of 412,582 square miles, 
over 362,000 square miles are owned by the Province. 
Excluding existing provincial parks and reserves, 
provincial lands amount to 355,869 square miles or 
86 per cent of the total area (Table 1). In comparison, 
the area of federal lands is very small, comprising 
only 3,608 square miles, less than one per cent of the 
total. 

Considering the land area only, the data in Table 1 
show that about 75 per cent of the Province is forested 
land, about 8 per cent is occupied agricultural land, 
and another category, classified as “other”, amounts 
to 17 per cent. This latter group comprises urban 
lands, road allowances, grass and brush land and all 
waste such as open muskeg, swamp, rock and un- 
classified land. In the land area administered by the 
Province, extensive productive and non-productive 
forests predominate, particularly in Northern Ontario. 

In Ontario the majority of public lands held under 
the jurisdiction of the Province are administered by 
the Department of Lands and Forests. Other depart- 
ments involved are the Department of Agriculture 
and Food (2), the Department of Mines and the 
Department of Highways. The branch of the Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests concerned mainly with 
policy and administration of the public lands of 
Ontario is the Lands and Surveys Branch. This Branch 
is comprised of four sections: (a) Surveys, (b) Lands, 
(c) Land Use Planning, and (d) Engineering. 
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The principal functions of these Sections are to 
carry out surveys of Crown lands; acquire lands for 
governmental purposes; administer, service and dis- 
pose of these lands; prepare land use plans of public 
lands, designate wilderness areas and provide advisory 
services relative to recreational use; provide water 
resource management and general engineering serv- 
ices; provide services pertaining to fish hatcheries and 
plants; wildlife management; and build access roads. 


Administration 

The legal basis for the administration of the public 
lands of Ontario is the Public Lands Act. Public 
lands include lands designated as Crown lands, 
school lands and clergy lands. Under this authority, 
the function of the Minister of Lands and Forests 
is to direct the management, sale and disposition of 
the public lands and forests. The Minister is advised 
by a number of committees and sub-committees. The 
duties of the committees are to advise on policy such 
as the Minister may direct, regard being had to the 
conservation, development and utilization of the 
renewable natural resources of Ontario. 

The Public Lands Act provides for a provincial 
committee, known as the Public Agricultural Lands 
Committee, and district sub-committees. It is the 
duty of the provincial committee: (a) to recommend 
to the Minister of Lands and Forests the lands that 
are suitable for sale or other disposition for agri- 
cultural purposes and measures for the development 
of such areas, and (b) to consider applications to 
acquire lands for agricultural purposes in any such 
areas and all matters relevant thereto. This is in 
reality an interdepartmental committee consisting of 
members of the Department of Agriculture and Food 
and of the Department of Lands and Forests, of which 
the Supervisor of the Lands Section is the Chairman. 
The designated purpose of such provincial and dis- 
trict sub-committees is to determine the amount and 
location of agricultural lands suitable for agricultural 
use and lands that should be channeled into other uses. 

The Public Agricultural Lands Committee deals 
with all applications for Crown agricultural land, and 
the local district sub-committees handle local sales of 
these lands for agricultural purposes. At present none 
of these applications are dealt with in any way by the 
provincial ARDA Committee. However, very little 
land is being alienated from the Crown for agri- 
culture. All lands acquired for fish and wildlife, timber, 
general recreation and provincial park purposes are 


purchased through the Acquisition Section of the 
Lands and Surveys Branch. This also includes lands 
being acquired under the ARDA program. 

The actual mechanics of land acquisition for public 
control or adjustment are carried out under the 
Public Works Act on behalf of the Department of 
Lands and Forests. The appraisal is also made by the 
Public Works Department for any use such as forestry, 
agriculture or any other program. Lands so acquired 
are deemed to be public lands. 

After lands are acquired in this manner, the admin- 
istration and management is usually turned over to 
the particular department or branch of the govern- 
ment most directly concerned. That is, lands desig- 
nated as agricultural lands are handled by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Food, recreational lands 
by Fish and Wildlife and Parks Branches and forestry 
lands by the Timber Branch of the Department of 
Lands and Forests. 

There is provision by the Department of Lands and 
Forests to purchase lands when there is a recognized 
problem of land use. It is not generally a practice to 
use expropriation. Also, a great deal of flexibility 
exists in the management and designated use of these 
acquired lands. There are often special provisions, 
such as allowing people to remain in homes on pur- 
chased lands as long as the farmer-owner desires. 

For the purpose of the management of public lands, 
zones designated as ‘‘open’’, “deferred”’ or “‘closed”’ 
may be established and the purposes outlined. If this 
is done the lands may be administered only for the 
particular purpose stipulated. In practice, agricultural 
zoning is not employed as a means of controlling 
land use, although local government units or counties 
have this power under the Ontario Planning Act. A 
great deal of the administration of directed land use 
is based on the judgment and current decisions of 
officials in the Department of Lands and Forests. On 
the other hand, an increasing amount of direction is 
now laid down in departmental regulations. 

The Ontario Interdepartmental ARDA Committee 
is a new body created to determine and advise on 
appropriate land policies, among other objectives, 
and to redirect the use and management of rural 
lands through programs of technical and financial 
assistance. The emphasis is particularly pertinent and 
applicable to adjustment and alternative use of lands 
presently farmed or in the process of abandonment 
because of current unfavorable physical, economic 
or sociological factors and conditions. The focus of 
the Committee is predominantly oriented through the 
Department of Agriculture and Food. One of the most 
important areas of involvement is a program to en- 
courage farm enlargement and consolidation. Further 
reference is made to this program later in this article. 


Moreover, the interests of the Committee extend to 
all other uses of land, such as forestry, recreation, in- 
dustrial or urban, as it pertains to best land use, and 
to technological developments, markets, and the 
needs of the population. Thus, the scope and activity 
of the Committee is concerned with the overall 
situation of the environment of rural Ontario, in- 
volving privately owned lands as well as Crown or 
public lands. 


Disposition 

In addition to the sale or lease of public lands to 
individuals, lands may also be disposed of through 
tender or auction. A forestry or site classification 
developed by Angus Hills of the Research Branch, 
Ontario Department of Lands and Forests, is used in 
the disposal of land, as well as other factors such as 
the best considered uses of land, i.e. recreation, wild- 
life, etc. The technical nature of this site classification 
permits the preparation of a recommended use capa- 
bility map based on the ability of the soil to produce 
different products. This site classification is available 
for most of Northern Ontario and is being extended 
gradually to Southern Ontario. It is anticipated, also, 
that the Canada Land Inventory will provide further 
direction for best land use in the future. In the case of 
public forests, trees suitable for cutting are marked 
and a stumpage is charged against those doing the 
cutting. 

Amendments to the Public Lands Regulations, 
effective March 25, 1960, were made to provide for 
the payment of higher charges for public lands used 
for various private, commercial and industrial pur- 
poses. The purchase price of agricultural land was 
raised from 50 cents an acre to $2.00 an acre; land for 
summer resort locations for private use from $1.00 to 
$2.50 per foot frontage, and for commercial use from 
$1.00 to a minimum of $4.00 per foot frontage. The 
other amendments cover increased annual rentals for 
certain types of land use and bring under regulations 
some uses previously dealt with by policy interpreta- 
tions of officials. 

The policy of surveying public lands in subdivisions 
for sale for private and commercial use has been 
accelerated in recent years to provide a sufficient 
number and selection of parcels on various lakes to 
satisfy the demand for cottage sites and recreational 
services. 

Crown leases are the most common means of dis- 
posing of land for commercial and industrial use. 
The decrease in the number of transactions in recent 
years of agricultural land, including free grants, is 
due both to a lack of interest in acquiring land for 
this purpose during a favorable period in the economy 
and to a policy of discouraging persons who are 
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neither financially able nor sufficiently experienced 
to successfully meet the requirements of the regula- 
tions. 

Amendments and additions continue to be made to 
the Public Lands Act and procedures in order to 
meet changing needs and situations. As an example, 
an amendment in the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1963 requires that at least 25 per cent of the total 
frontage of Crown land areas fronting on water be 
reserved for public use. Also, procedures relating to 
zoning plans were improved; new regulations govern- 
ing the sale and leasing of public lands were passed; 
extension of time for performance of a term or con- 
dition of sale or lease was provided; and provision 
was made to obtain possession of public lands after 
revocation, cancellation or expiration of a sale or 
lease or where a person was in unlawful possession or 
occupation. New regulations have established that a 
beach used for travel by the public is not, by reason 
only of such use, a highway within the meaning of 
any Act. A further legal classification was the right 
of the Crown to a quarter of all Crown lands sub- 
divided into lots, blocks or parcels. 

Since an ever-increasing number of people are rang- 
ing farther afield in pursuit of hunting and angling 
and other outdoor recreation, and because the Govern- 
ment of Ontario considers it undesirable to hamper 
their freedom of movement, a procedure has been 
established to permit the use of certain public lands 
for the above purposes for a period not exceeding 
three weeks, without charge. 

For land inspections and appraisals, more accurate 
and detailed supporting data are being required in 
the fixing of land and timber values. 


Land Use Planning and Control 


Land use planning in the Department of Lands and 
Forests is concerned with the best management and 
use of the renewable natural resources of the prov- 
ince. The district land use plans include a classification 
for agriculture of lands best suited for this purpose 
since it is believed that a close relationship exists 
between the management and use of land for agri- 
cultural purposes and other renewable natural re- 
sources. The main renewable natural resources of 
concern, however, are timber products, fish and wild- 
life, and recreation. 

Practically no promotional effort is being given to 
settling Crown lands in Ontario for agricultural use, 
but an information release of the Department of 
Lands and Forests on the availability of Crown land 
for agricultural purposes outlines the present policy. 
Crown lands for agricultural purposes are more 
readily available in those districts north and west of 
a line from Sudbury to North Bay. Again, the soil 
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classification system developed by Angus Hills, is 
used to determine the agricultural use capability of 
land in each of these districts. Only lands with a 
suitable agricultural potential will be rented or sold. 
(Free grants of land are not now available.) Lands in 
forested or remote locations or virgin areas are not 
available for farming. 

Applicants for Crown lands are interviewed by the 
District Forester to determine their ability ultimately 
to establish a ‘‘full-time farming operation’. Farming 
experience, availability of cash, and amount of owned 
livestock or machinery are regarded as important 
factors in determining eligibility. The prospective 
farmer is also interviewed by the Agricultural Repre- 
sentative in order to assess the applicant’s chances of 
successful establishment. The local sub-committee of 
the Public Agricultural Lands Committee also con- 
siders the application. Lands may be rented (part or 
whole lots of 75 to 150 acres) under an agreement for 
a period of up to five years, with an annual option to 
purchase at the end of the period, provided that 
satisfactory establishment progress has been made 
toward a full-time farming operation. The minimum 
sale price an acre is currently $2.00, plus the value of 
all forest products on the land and the value of im- 
provements existing at the time of the first rental. 
Value of improved lands in July, 1964 ranged from 
approximately $10.00 to $20.00 an acre. 

In the case of community pasture development, 
which is as yet limited in extent in Ontario and is 
largely on an experimental basis, the policy is for 
local committees to develop their own regulations 
and guidelines for pasture allocation and other 
related considerations. Pasture allocation is usually 
on a first-come-first-served basis although considera- 
tion is given to limiting the extent of use by individual 
farmers. The Department of Agriculture and Food 
establishes the maximum livestock carrying capacity 
of the pastures. 

The sale of summer resort parcels of Crown lands 
is also handled through the District Forester. This is 
a growing field for disposition because of the increas- 
ing interest in recreation and the development pro- 
gram of the Department for this use. 


Farm Enlargement and Consolidation 


One of the programs of the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture and Food designed to help farmers in 
Northern Ontario expand or enlarge their improved 
farmland area, is the subsidy paid on clearing and 
breaking. This program applies on all lands that 
qualify, whether privately owned or public lands under 
lease. Under this policy, the Department of Agri- 
culture and Food pays 50 per cent of the cost of clear- 
ing and breaking of land up to a maximum of $25.00 


an acre. Farmers who have cleared land but are not 
cropping or utilizing it are not eligible for subsidy, 
and the assistance is available only where lands are 
considered suitable for agricultural purposes. Applica- 
tions are received at the Agricultural Representative’s 
office and each farm is visited and the farm operator 
advised on the best farm practices and operations in 
utilizing this land. 

The provincial government for some years has en- 
couraged farmers to enlarge their farm units by the 
addition of individual lots of land or entire farm units. 
This sort of encouragement is also given by the 
federal Farm Credit Corporation when it considers 
a new farm layout is likely to be successful. 

During the last few years, the Ontario Department 
of Agriculture and Food has consolidated blocks of 
Crown and other lands in Northern Ontario with the 
view to encouraging new and larger viable farms or 
additions to existing farms. Experimental 1,500-acre 


blocks of public lands are being formed for rental 
as ranch units. 

Present emphasis, however, is focused on a new 
plan to provide for the enlargement and consolidation 
of uneconomic farms throughout the province. This 
plan was announced on June 3, 1966, under the 
joint federal-provincial Rural Development Agree- 
ment by the respective Ministers of the Canada De- 
partment of Forestry and the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture and Food. This is an ARDA program 
and is designed for the enlargement of present un- 
economic farm units. All economic and sociological 
studies of low income farms indicate that the prime 
factor or prerequisite for success is the need to in- 
crease farm size significantly. 

It is intended that this program will operate through 
the purchase of uneconomic farm units by the agency 
when these lands are offered for sale and by con- 
solidation through long term lease or “‘first option to 


TABLE I—TOTAL LAND AND WATER AREA OF ONTARIO CLASSIFIED BY TENURE AND USE 
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@Breakdown of provincial lands and water areas supplied by Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. 


bAccording to the 1961 Census of Agriculture the total land area was 213,654,400 acres. 
Source: Canada Year Book 1965, page 25 and Canada Year Book, 1963-64, page 31. 
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purchase” by operators of remaining farm units when 
expansion is desirable. The purchase price under the 
program is restricted to $100 per acre for land, with 
developmental costs not to exceed $50 per acre. 

The voluntary features of the program should be 
noted. Lands are to be purchased by the ARDA 
agency only when offered for sale on the market and 
not through any type of expropriation proceedings. 
If the seller wishes to remain in the farm home, a life 
lease will be granted. Other important aspects of the 
agreement provide for the re-establishment and re- 
training of the affected farm people through Program 
V of the federal-provincial Technical and Vocational 
Training Program. Rural families involved and wish- 
ing to move to confirmed employment beyond com- 
muting distance can qualify, also, for a federal man- 
power mobility grant. 

Special aspects of Program V relate to farm owner- 
operators not in a position to take advantage of the 
above features because of age. Land belonging to an 
owner-resident between the ages 55 and 65 can be 
purchased through the program only if there is assur- 
ance that he has an adequate annual income. If an 
owner-resident in this age bracket is unable to work 
and the proceeds of the sale are insufficient to assure 
him an annual income of $1,200, then special federal- 
provincial financial assistance will be available to 
make up the difference. 


Conservation Authorities 

Any statement on land policy in Ontario would be 
incomplete without reference to the work of the Con- 
servation Authorities. This work is directed through a 
Branch now included in the newly created Depart- 
ment of Energy and Resources Management (3), 
after being transferred from the Department of Lands 
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and Forests. Prior to January 1, 1962, the Branch 
was in the Department of Economics and Develop- 
ment, although it was established originally in 1944 
as part of the Department of Planning and Develop- 
ment. The Conservation Authorities are concerned 
with the use and conservation of all lands (public and 
private) within specified areas and they can have a 
profound educational influence in this respect. 

Under the Conservation Authorities Act of 1946, 
Conservation Authorities, consisting of one or more 
municipalities, may be established on the basis of a 
watershed or drainage area of a stream or group of 
streams. The Branch advises and provides technical 
and financial assistance to Conservation Authorities 
carrying out conservation projects within the water- 
sheds under their jurisdiction. 

Conservation Authorities are corporate bodies and 
involve the concept of organized local responsibility 
for the development and management of the resources 
of a watershed. These Authorities are a unique part- 
nership between the interests and initiative of local 
people and the technical and financing ability of 
senior governments. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


(1) Information for this article was based primarily on the 
annual reports and land regulations of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests and private discussions and 
correspondence with officials in this Department and 
the Ontario Department of Agriculture and Food. 

(2) The Department’s name was recently changed from “Agri- 
culture” to “Agriculture and Food”. 

(3) Recent information on the activities of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Energy and Resources Management is found in a 
paper entitled ‘‘Water Policy and Administration in 
Ontario” by T. R. Hilliard, Deputy Minister, Sixth Annual 
Convention, Ontario Institute of Professional Agrologists, 
April 25-27, 1965. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF PERISHABLE FOODS IN METROPOLITAN TORONTO 


L. C. Rayner 


An international symposium was held in 1965 to 
study the problems of supplying perishable foods to 
today’s growing urban areas (/). Canada was asked to 
participate by providing information on the experience 
of distributing perishable foods in the Metropolitan 
Toronto area. 

Among the many countries participating in the 
symposium a variety of distribution systems was 
apparent. To facilitate discussion at the symposium, 
the systems were classified into four main types: 


(1) The primitive type of market economy is one 
where there is no definite division, from the 
trade point of view, between wholesale and 
retail. For this type, market sites are merely 
places where buying and selling take place and 
quantitative supply-demand adjustments and 
price formation seem to vary widely at any 
point of time. These features are more char- 
acteristic of certain big cities in developing 
countries. 


(2) The conventional type of market economy is 
one where the terminal wholesale trade is the 
normal and predominant channel between 
retailers on the one hand and producers on the 
other. This is a market where foodstuffs come 
from afar, producers cannot generally be 
present at the market, where fresh produce of 
every quality and every form for presentation 
may find a place, and price formation results 
from the interplay of supply and demand for 
foods traded in small lots. The terminal market 
is a well-established time honored type in the 
European scene. 


(3) The co-operative economy type is one where 
such institutions as marketing boards, co- 
operatives and food collecting organizations in 
socialist countries make up a predominant 
part. It features price formation that is more or 
less administrative in character resulting from 
over-all comparisons between supply and de- 
mand and in some instances, collective bargain- 
ing arbitrated by the public authorities. Taken 
to its extreme, this type of market tends to 
lose its competitive character and plays a 
purely “distributive” part with its market sites 
replaced by warehouses. 


(4) The distributive economy type is the system 
developing and becoming more prevalent on 
the North American scene. Its basic dis- 
tinction, while operating within a relatively 
free enterprise economy, is the phenomenon of 


integration or co-ordination of supply through 
concerted planning and programming and 
agreed relationships between retail outlets and 
wholesale supply, which may or may not be 
sanctioned by legal ties. The terminal market is 
uncommon and if one exists, it is no longer 
the only center of price formation and in- 
creasing quantities of food follow distribution 
channels which by-pass it. 


In viewing the Canadian distribution system and 
particularly that of Metropolitan Toronto in relation 
to the above classification, it is apparent that char- 
acteristics of each of the four types exist. There is a 
variation in the size and activities of firms involved, 
in the location of specific distribution activities and in 
the diversity of marketing channels. However, the 
characteristics which are most predominant indicate 
a major trend toward the “distributive type’. The 
economic function of consumption increasingly guides 
the functions of distribution and production as urban 
population and income grows. A distribution system 
is being developed that is co-ordinated more and more 
to meet consumption needs, with demands for regu- 
larity of supply, extensive choice and variety, improved 
quality and methods of presentation geared to visual 
merchandising. 

For example, of all the perishable commodities 
marketed in Toronto, only fresh fruits and vegetables 
have a distribution system that includes a recognized 
wholesale terminal market. This is the Ontario Food 
Terminal. In addition, the Ontario Food Terminal 
through which passes approximately one-half of the 
annual tonnage of fresh fruits and vegetables reach- 
ing Metropolitan Toronto, is changing in nature 
(2). Many fruit and vegetable wholesalers use the 
facility for packing and distribution operations 
rather than as a site for buying and selling trans- 
actions or what is commonly referred to as “‘trading”’. 
Nearly all wholesale firms provide delivery services. 

The majority of the wholesalers of perishable com- 
modities in the Metropolitan Toronto area are com- 
plete-service wholesalers. Their operations are not 
oriented to daily trading such as on-site purchasing 
and selling, but rather are organized to provide some 
segment of the market with a continuous supply by 
providing services such as procurement, storage, con- 
ditioning, packing, labeling and delivery, etc. The 
facilities of the service wholesalers need not, and are 
not, located in any common section of the Metro- 
politan area except for those fruit and vegetable whole- 
salers who are tenants of the Ontario Food Terminal. 
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Processing and packing facilities for perishable 
commodities, which are generally located outside the 
Metropolitan area near to the areas of farm pro- 
duction, are, in many instances, co-ordinated with the 
supply requirements of wholesale and retail organ- 
izations in Metropolitan Toronto. This results in the 
products being prepared to specification and delivered 
direct from processing establishment to retail outlets 
and institutions as required. The distribution charts 
for fresh meat, poultry meat and butter illustrate the 
importance, in terms of volume, of the direct dis- 
tribution channel from processor to retail outlet. 

The major development in the co-ordination of 
supply of perishable foods to today’s retail outlets is 
the purchasing and distribution centers of the cor- 
porate chains and of the wholesale firms who supply 
affiliated groups of retail stores. In each of the 
accompanying flow charts, except the chart for fresh 
meat, the purchasing and distribution center is shown 
as a significant part of the major channel of supply 
to consumers in Metropolitan Toronto and to the 
urban communities within a wide radius of Toronto. 

The services performed by the distribution center 
in addition to the activities associated with procuring 
foods, varies with each company and with each com- 
modity. These services vary from ripening and label- 
ing bananas, to washing and packing vegetables, to 
cutting and packing butter prints, to storage of frozen 
products, to warehousing, and to daily delivery to 
retail outlets. While the extent of these services within 
each company is influenced by the nature of ware- 
house and processing facilities available, generally 
speaking, the distribution centers engage directly in 
those activities involved in supplying perishable com- 
modities that seem not to be adequately supplied by 
other firms in the marketing system. The definition 
of “adequate”, of course, depends upon the thinking 
of management of the organizations operating the 
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distribution centers. In general “adequate supply” 
means the regular supply of perishable goods and 
services co-ordinated with the needs and merchand- 
ising objectives of the self-service supermarkets and 
other retail outlets being served. 

While developments in the distribution system vary 
with each commodity, there is increasing co-ordina- 
tion in the whole process of supplying the urban 
consumer with perishable foods. This is the result of 
certain technological and sociological changes, 
changes in the scale and efficiency of processing and 
distribution facilities and, in particular, the emphasis 
given to meet consumer needs as expressed through 
today’s self-service retail outlets. With today’s 
marketing channels increasingly held together by this 
co-ordination, it does not imply, however, a lessening 
of competition. For most wholesale firms in the 
market, their success, and even their survival, depends 
more on their activities being a necessary part of the 
distributive system. There is evidence of a com- 
petitive drive at all levels of the wholesale trade for 
each firm to have a recognized and increasingly sig- 
nificant part in the regular supply of perishable foods. 


REFERENCES 
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MARKETING COSTS OF FOOD IN CANADA, 1949-1964 


K. E. Cann and L. C. Rayner 


Food purchases by Canadian consumers increased 
two and a half times in the period 1949 to 1964; from 
an estimated $2.6 billion in 1949 to $6.4 billion in 
1964. The retail value of domestically produced foods 
comprises about four-fifths of total food purchases. 
The amount spent on domestic foods covers the costs 
of transforming the raw product from the farm and 
placing it in the hands of the consumer, referred to 
in Figure 1 as the “marketing bill”, and payments to 
the farmer for his products. The farm value, shown 
below, for farm products consumed domestically 
accounts for an estimated 60-65 percent of total farm 
cash receipts because exports and sales of non-food 
products are excluded. 


The relationship between retail value, farm-retail 
marketing bill and farm value for domestic produced 
foods is shown in Table 1. The table shows also the 
farm value expressed as a percent of retail value. 
These percentage figures dropped during the 1950’s 
but levelled off in the first half of the 1960’s. 


While the total farm value of domestic foods has 
increased during the period 1949-1964, the marketing 
bill has advanced at a faster rate with a total increase 
of about 240 percent. Many factors influence the size 
of the marketing bill, such as population growth, 
consumer income, proportion of convenience foods, 
added services in merchandising foods, promotion, 
and changing costs of labor, supplies and equipment 


of firms in the marketing system, etc. Our analysis 
of aggregate data did not permit the measure of all 
interrelationships of these factors nor their relative 
importance; however, the use of aggregate data and 
indexes does provide an approximate explanation of 
the increase. 

The increase in the marketing bill from 1949 to 
1964 can be said to arise from two things—the greater 
physical volume of food passing through the market- 
ing system and the increased cost of marketing. It is 
estimated that the volume of food has risen 60 per 
cent in this period and the costs of marketing an 
equivalent quantity of food by an estimated 113 per 
cent. 
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TABLE 1—ESTIMATES OF THE FARM-RETAIL MARKETING BILL FOR DOMESTIC PRODUCED FOODS, CANADA, 


1949-1964 
Farm Value 
Farm Value Farm-Retail asa Per Cent 
Retail of Raw Food Marketing of Retail 
Year Value Materials Bill Value 
million dollars per cent 

1949: fh Fr Bees ne eee Pete ee ne a eee Pao 1,234 877 58 
1 iS a) 0 eee. Seno ONE nNY OR ory TE ce ow ar the 2,247 1,292 955 57 
1 o) ME On cn aerate lo 4 ook fino 5 ie 2,643 1,544 1,099 58 
1992 6s oe de eae des ncaa i been oe ee) eee eee 2,759 1,554 1,205 56 
1h: oi ne Oe UNE ee ENA Ener sce a 2,925 1,487 1,438 51 
1954... 5. ORI rewstenentionoet esters dee aeuctencae ee 2,930 1,481 1,449 51 
ho as iso Senet eM, Fe Coen ee fet. 3,101 1,493 1,608 48 
i ne ee ae 3 sis 1,562 1,751 47 
1957... 3 ie eek ee errno 3,607 1,617 1,990 45 
1958; 4.004: eae 8 8S oa ee 3,880 1,735 2,145 45 
1959) o..05...02 |. Gee, des Do ee Pe ee 4,081 1,786 2,295 44 
DQG... :s-wiawavianwttescoiagcttan ios te ee ee ee ee 4,300 1,760 2,540 41 
1 ico) SM Pn ek ee oo 4,332 1,782 2,550 41 
1962)... rk eee cxirupseonogs uot ee 4,573 1,924 2,649 42 
1963.0... 2k 5h . ORES a ea ea are 4,669 1,988 2,681 43 
hoot MO er A cones tg ee A ee 5,029 2,043 2,986 41 


Source: Based on Dominion Bureau of Statistics data. 
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POLICY AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS 


Rabies Indemnification Regulations—The maximum 
amount per animal payable by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec as reim- 
bursement for indemnities to farmers for animals that 
die from rabies has been increased to $120 for cattle, 
$100 for horses, and $40 for sheep, swine or goats. 

Hitherto, the maxima payable by the Federal 
Government were $100, $40 and $16 respectively. 
(July 14, 1966) 


Anthrax Indemnification Regulations—The maximum 
amount per animal payable under these regulations 
has been increased as follows (previous maximum 
limits in parenthesis): cattle $300 ($250); horses $250 
($100); sheep $100 ($40); swine $100 ($40); goats $100 
($40). (July 27, 1966) 


Ontario Bean Producers’ Marketing Order—The name 
of the Ontario Bean Growers’ Marketing Board has 
been changed to the Ontario Bean Producers’ Market- 
ing Board and the word “Producers” is to be sub- 
stituted for ““Growers” in all regulations relating to 
the Board. The period during which the Marketing 
Board may fix, impose and collect levies or charges 
has been extended from August 14, 1966 to August 
14, 1967. (August 3, 1966) 


Ontario Fresh Grape Growers’ Marketing Order—The 
Ontario Fresh Grape Growers’ Marketing Board has 
received authority to regulate the marketing of fresh 
grapes outside the Province of Ontario. Hitherto, 
this authority under the Farm Products Marketing 
Act of Ontario was confined to the marketing by the 
Board, of fresh grapes locally within the Province. 
(August 9, 1966) 


Canada Dairy Products Regulations—The definition of 
cheddar cheese contained in these regulations has 
been amended to authorize the use of new and im- 
proved methods and techniques in the manufacture 
of cheddar cheese. As a result the fat standard for 
cheddar cheese has been raised from 48 per cent to 
50 per cent on the dry basis, thus bringing the fat 
standard in line with those of other large cheddar 
cheese manufacturing countries. 

Sections in the regulations pertaining to washed 
curd cheddar cheese have been deleted, as this product 
is no longer being manufactured in Canada. (August 
11, 1966) 


Wheat Board Initial Payments for 1966-67—Effective 
August 1, 1966, the Canadian Wheat Board initial 
payments to producers for the basic grades of western 
wheat, oats, and barley during the 1966-67 crop year 
are: wheat (No. 1 Manitoba Northern, in store Fort 


William/Port Arthur or Vancouver), $1.50 per bushel; 
oats (No. 2 C.W. Oats, in store Fort William /Port 
Arthur), 60¢; barley (No. 3 C.W. Six-Row Barley, in 
store Fort William/Port Arthur) 96¢ per bushel. 
These initial payments are the same as those for the 
1965-66 crop year. 

The Board suspended delivery quotas at all delivery 
points in designated areas from July 18 to August 20, 
1966, to ensure that an adequate supply of all types 
and grades of grain was continuously available in 
country elevators and to maintain an uninterrupted 
flow of grain to terminal positions. (July 18, 1966) 


Crop Insurance Extended—New amendments to the 
federal Crop Insurance Act provide for insurance up 
to 80 per cent of the average yield of a crop; for com- 
parable protection against the loss of crop production 
units (such as fruit trees or perennial forage stands), 
or where the seeding of summerfallowed land is 
prevented by excessive moisture or other natural 
causes; and for a five per cent increase (to 25 per cent) 
in the federal government’s contribution to premiums 
necessary to make the scheme self-sustaining. 

Previously, crops could not be insured for more than 
60 per cent of the average long-term yield for an area, 
and coverage did not include crop production units 
and summerfallowed land. 

The revised Act also provides that where sufficient 
yield data are available, coverage can be determined 
on the basis of the normally expected yields for in- 
dividual farms or the average yield of the crop in any 
area, whichever is the greater. 

Development and implementation of specific crop 
insurance programs are the responsibility of provincial 
governments who, under the terms of the federal Act, 
decide the crops to be covered, who is eligible for 
insurance, and the maximum coverage an individual 
may obtain. (July 15, 1966) 


Ontario Onion Producers’ Marketing Order—The 
Ontario Onion Producers’ Marketing Board and the 
Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario have 
received authority to regulate the marketing of onions 
in inter-provincial and export trade in a manner con- 
sistent with the powers already exercisable by them 
for the marketing of onions within the Province of 
Ontario. 

The producers’ marketing board is also given power 
to fix, impose and collect levies or charges on persons 
engaged in the production or marketing of onions, in 
order to create reserves and offset losses, such levies 
or charges not to exceed 5 cents for each 50 lb. bag of 
onions marketed. This section of the order is effective 
to June 1, 1967. (July 7, 1966) 
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PUBLICATIONS — 


ECONOMICS BRANCH PUBLICATIONS 


Changes in Farm Organization, Reston-Cromer 
Area, Manitoba 1965. Johnson, L.M., Winnipeg, 
June, 1966. Pub. 67-7. pp. 120. 

This is the report of a study of grain-livestock 
farms in the Reston-Cromer Area of Manitoba. It 
farms in the Reston-Cromer Area of Manitoba. It 
Provinces since 1954. Previous studies in the Reston- 
Cromer Area were of grain-livestock farms in 1954 
and 1960. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Not available from Economics Branch. 


Adult Education and the Adoption of Innovations, 
Verner, Coolie, University of British Columbia, and 
Frank W. Millard, Department of Fisheries. Pub- 
lished by The Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, University of British Columbia, Vancouver, 
1966. pp. v + 92. Price $1.50. 

A study designed to analyze the diffusion process 
as it functions in relation to a specific Canadian agri- 
cultural population (orchardists in the Okanagan 
Valley of British Columbia) and to relate it to 
general theory and research about the diffusion of 
information and the acceptance of agricultural 
innovations. 


Income Variations in Beef Production, Love, Harold 
C., Department of Agricultural Economics, Uni- 
versity of Alberta. Distributed by the Department 
of Extension, University of Alberta, Edmonton. 
Agricultural Economics Research Bulletin No. 1, 
January 1966. pp. iii + 34. 

A study of the output and income variation ex- 
perienced by southern Alberta livestock operators 
in the production of stocker and feeder calves dur- 
ing the post-world war II period. 


Dairying Costs and Returns, Regina Area—1965, 
Barber, S.H., Economics and Statistics Branch, Sas- 
katchewan Department of Agriculture. Published by 
the Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture, Re- 
gina, June 1966. pp. 17. 

This report is a continuation of the Department’s 
1965 study of records of a sample of dairy operators 
in the Regina area, and gives details of the analysis 
procedure, as well as the approximate level and 
relative importance of each cost and return item. 


A Review of Agricultural Policy in Canada, Drum- 
mond, W.M., W.J. Anderson, and T.C. Kerr. Agri- 
cultural Economics Research Council of Canada, 
Ottawa, June, 1966. pp. vii + 78 + appendix. 
Price: $2.00. 
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An analytical review and assessment of public 
programs and policies for Canadian agriculture from 
the 18th Century to the present day. 


Rural Canada in Transition, Tremblay, Marc-Adé- 
lard, and Walton J. Anderson, Editors, Agricultural 
Economics Research Council of Canada, Ottawa, 
June 1966. pp. xiv + 415. Price: $3.00. 

This is a collection of papers presented at a 
symposium, sponsored by the Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Research Council of Canada, held at Levis, 
Province of Quebec, November 16 to 18, 1965. The 
principal theme of the seminar was “change in the 
Canadian Rural Environment”. The publication 
consists of six chapters, the first five being the main 
papers. 

Chapter titles are: 1. Rural Canada in Transition; 
2. A Report on a Survey of Non-agricultural, Semi- 
agricultural, and Agricultural Centers in Predomi- 
nately Agricultural Areas in Canada; 3. The Social 
Consequences of the Modernization of Agriculture; 
4. The Farmer as a Social Class in the Prairie 
Region; 5. The Challenge of a New Rural World; 
6. Conclusion. 


Conference on International Trade and Canadian 
Agriculture, The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. Catalogue 
No. EC 22-766. pp. 486. Price: $3.00. 

A report on the conference held in Banff in 
January, 1966, published jointly by the Economic 
Council of Canada and the Agricultural Economics 
Research Council of Canada. 

Included in the report are the eight background 
papers prepared for the conference; a statement by 
the conference participants; the opening and closing 
addresses; and an appraisal of the conference by 
Dr. W.J. Anderson, Director of Research, Agricul- 
tural Economics Research Council of Canada. 


Background Studies for Resource Development in 
the Tweed Forest District, Ontario, No. 9. (Eco- 
nomic Growth and Transition), Rodd, R. Stephen, 
Department of Agricultural Economics, Ontario 
Agricultural College, University of Guelph, June 
1966. pp. v + 48. 

This is a detailed analysis of personal incomes, 
human resources and settlement patterns, changes 
in agriculture, forest resource and recreation re- 
source use in the Tweed Forest District. The report 
examines the crucial question of whether additional 
migration from the District is required if income 
levels are to be raised, or whether this can be 
achieved by making better use of area resources. 


STATISTICAL APPENDIX 


AVERAGE PRICES OF SELECTED CANADIAN FARM COMMODITIES, VARIOUS MARKETS AND GRADES, 1965-66 


SSS SSE 


1965 1966 


Commodity, grade and market Average Jul. Aug. May Jun. Jul. Aug. 


dollars per cwt. 
CATTLE (weighted average prices at public 


stockyards) 
Good slaughter steers 
HONIG Mean ot ca iced ae ee. 24.00 25.31 24.67 25.50 25.11 24.50 24.50 
UN SENMDOG ANCE in 8 Be enol ak Cy Zone 24.68 23.96 25.36 24.46 24.10 24.17 
AS RI ANY eee ds acts) da edhe eek, 22.65 23.70 PAS) S88! 24.75 24.13 Conor 23.43 
Good feeder steers 
AR 755) G+ SE Oe One a ER en 22.70 23.59 23.50 28.00 28.00 28.00 26.03 
NANT AVOYECII Ne, 5 se AiR 3 ee ak 22.05 2onee 22.92 26.25 26.22 24.58 25.93 
Ee Bae Se ee Oe A ale aay § 21.95 22.69 22.48 25.65 25.09 23.86 DST. 
Good and choice veal calves 
PPOLONLO Mee. tier ree. eee AE fee 30.50 26.92 27.95 31s) ZA 35.03 34.14 33.95 
MOPED oo SRE 5 0. Eek oc eRe 29.80 28.10 PE PS: 33.49 36.75 32.24 31.50 
gee ee) ae 23.10 24.65 —_ — 29.60 20,555; 25.14 


HOGS (weighted average prices at public 
stockyards Grade A dressed) 


QCONIOME MeL. ie. Mes ea 33.40 36.24 36.66 36.83 38.29 35.12 33.98 
MO ae ee 31.65 34.69 34.32 35.54 36.35 33.28 34.63 
CONAN Verte asescdiamesw wo a tcose mead. 3 28.55 31.07 32.23 33.19 34.66 31.46 33.39 


LAMBS (weighted average prices at public 
stockyards, Good lambs) 


POPOL ON reer ta sey a heats e 26.70 27.08 24.67 PAS) TTP 28.46 26.87 Zone 
VV TANIDOQ HE tise is: oe sete oh hte t 21.30 22.05 21.30 28.21 28.41 23.78 19.70 
CAA errr Mees Cicosituc «an, Oa 20.75 21.62 PALS 26.80 25.69 22.08 20.13 
FLUID MILK (f.0.b. factory) 
ERAN AX eee eee Seiten IONS es la, ATA 5.71 Sail 6.10 6.10 6.10 6.10 
WIODEFOAIMy (Merk kn PAN RN He 110 5.10 5.10 Backs) ete Sy .S}8) LayRcete) 
SOFORLON ee a: See a a ee 5.26 5.26 8) 21S: 5.29 5.29 5.75 5.75 
WVITINDOG ose Lae. Sos haere, 5.20 5.20 5.20 5.20 L210) 5.20 5.20 
MEGOUVOL CP ccm Ae. Seen ae esa 6.19 6.14 6.25 6.54 6.56 6.57 6.62 
BIN Sai MILK (average farm 
value 
Nove ocolauen ron cece caress, 2.74 2.75 2.84 2.67 2.90 = a 
INOW BCUNSWICK aici cewek acto acids 3.01 2298 3.01 3.11 3.21 — — 
Oulebec rere: free nN ey aU 3.05 2.96 2.96 2.94 2.90 — “= 
Can iOn ee Rae oie ee we At 2.99 2.83 2.90 3.12 3.02 = — 
Bini GOlUmbid «Gk ey oA, 3103 3.04 3.04 3.24 3.26 a — 
cents per Ib. 
BUTTERFAT (for butter, average farm 
value) 
Prince Edward Islands. 70s. 3. so... 69.4 69.0 69.0 64.0 63.0 a _ 
PH ODOO irr Gane eos) ee eh 84.7 83.6 83.6 82.3 Sle — — 
CULATIO crass eee ke ae a 73.8 74.1 74.1 71.6 71.9 — -— 
a SKKALCHOW AIL eric hin Guateine ae gs 653 65.0 65.1 58.8 58.3 a — 
BtiSty COMM DIA so5 5c sty s cscks ook me 2 68.9 69.5 69.5 80.5 80.5 —- a 
cents per doz. 
EGGS (average paying prices at registered 
grading stations, Grade A Large) 
PIAA Rae io cc et Sees 36.3 30.5 40.4 34.8 Sonr 39.2 53.4 
CEs ANSO MIO oF, Coe ee eee B18) 8: 30.1 39.8 42.4 35)..6 37.8 DOL 
GIG Gata Sad Maree ee ie, Sol 30.8 38.6 40.6 36.5 41.7 53.0 
MV TOO ser te ea foe eas Pay 30.6 Pai bd, 34.2 Sy 4 31.6 38.7 45.7 
WANCOUVOII Ga wernt Laken ia re at a 36.4 32-5 Sao 56 33.0 38.0 43.8 
cents per Ib, live 
BROILERS (average prices paid to growers 
No. 1 grade chicken under 5 Ibs.) 
ICROMLOn Gs aback ca ee, rte te 18.8 19.0 19.4 20.5 20).5 19.8 20.5 
EWnOnLOMacir ain otic Ay pe ae a Le 20.5 Pal 8) PA Alo, 22.5 22.5 22.5 22.1 
TURKEYS (average prices paid to growers, 
No. 1 grade, 12-20 Ibs.) 
DQG Os oes Mero ee. a eae 25.4 23.9 24.4 24.5 24.2 23.4 PIS) 7 
EOURUT CTA. cue Flatts oe ae 24.3 23-0 2325 na. na. na, 23.5 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF SELECTED CANADIAN FARM COMMODITIES, VARIOUS MARKETS AND GRADES, 1965-66 


(Continued) 
1964-65 1965 1966 
Commodity, grade and market Crop Year ——-______—_ 
Average Jul. Aug. May Jun. Jul. Aug. 
dollars per cwt. 
POTATOES (Can. No. 1 Table, average 
prices to growers) 
Prince: Edwardilsiande ec cee 3730 6.08 2.82 Sh (8% 2.03 1eor 1.67 
New Bronswickt..4)ce hemes 3.05 5.45 1.82 Seals 1.60 _ 1322 
Southwestern Ontario............... 35 117) a — SY —_ — 1.81 
cents & eights per bu. 
EASTERN SMALL GRAINS 
Oats (Ont. No. 2 White, f.o.b. shipping 
points) Sees See ieee 76 78 78 78 78 78 78 
Barley (Ont., good malting, f.o.b. 
ShippingpointS aa ee eee LS 145 145 145 145 145 145 
Corn (Ont. No. 2 Yellow, f.o.b. Chat- 
ham, 15% moisture, in carlots)... 134/7 151/2 154 143 147/6 148 to2 
Soybeans (Ont. No. 2, f.o.b. Chatham) 310/3 306 /4 285/4 321/5 339/7 364/2 339/7 
WESTERN SMALL GRAINS (basis in 
store Fort William/Port Arthur, 
less freight and elevator handling 
charges) 
Red Spring Wheat (No. 2 Nor.) 
Winnipeg 2 eee ee ee 182/3 177/5 adie 187/4 191 193/6 195/1 
Regina and Edmonton........... 178/7 174/1 173/6 184 187/4 190/2 191/5 
Durum Wheat (No. 1 C.W.A.D.) 
Wirinlipea el aye een ey aS ees 184/1 180/5 180/2 190/7 195/3 205/2 211/6 
Regina and Edmonton........... 180/5 177/1 176/6 187/3 191/7 201 /6 208 /2 
Feed Wheat 
Wiininipegaain: % ssesgnre eet as teen 160/3 155/5 155/2 164/4 168 At2f2 174 
Regina and Edmonton........... 156/7 152/1 151/6 161 164/4 168/6 170/4 
Oats (No. 1 feed) 

WMNNIPCOsy ie oe 69/4 71/6 72/5 78 80/6 81/4 81/7 
FROG a a ieee tas aa nee 67/4 69/6 70/5 76 78/6 79/4 79/7 
ECIMONtON ncccecc eas es cacao eee 65/4 67/6 68/5 74 76/6 77/4 TUT 

Barley (No. 1 feed) 
Wihnipegeed. 40s 626.2 eee 110/3 112/3 113/3 115/4 115/5 118/4 122 
Reginaciy sath 9g eae eee ee 107/4 109/4 110/4 112/5 112/6 115/5 119/1 
Edmonton ssh eee 104/5 106/5 107/5 109/6 109/7 112/6 116/2 
Rye (No. 2 C.W.) 
WiRTIDeG kk ac sree ees GS 111/1 116/1 108/6 123/1 127/3 126/4 
Regina. eee eee 114/2 107/6 112/6 105/3 119/6 124 123/1 
Edmontonsa eee oa eee GUL 104/4 109/4 102/1 116/4 120/6 119/7 
Flaxseed (No. 1 C.W.) 
Winnipegescsae cece nec ee 3114/5 303/5 298 /4 284/1 285/2 287/11 292 
Regina. sk actrees cee nee 308/3 300/3 295/2 280/7 282 283/7 288/6 
EdMmOntonicewoee cee hee eee 304/7 296/7 291/6 277/3 278/4 280/3 285/2 
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CANADIAN FARM ECONOMICS 
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G. J. Dobson S. W. Garland, Managing Editor 


COMMODITY REVIEW 


AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK, CANADA 1967 


World economic growth strengthened late in 1965 
and in the early months of 1966, strongly influenced 
by a marked acceleration in the pace of business in 
the United States and Canada. Despite a significant 
loss of momentum in subsequent months, the trend 
of world production and trade has continued to move 
moderately higher. 

While there are more uncertainties in the current 
situation than for some time, the prospect for the 
industrial countries as a whole is for moderate growth 
to continue in 1967. Continued growth by the in- 
dustrial countries should help to sustain or increase 
the export earnings of primary producing countries 
but recent movements of basic commodity prices 
suggest that the increase in the contribution of primary 
exports to the foreign exchange holdings of these 
countries is likely to be quite modest. 

Canadian economic activity is expected to increase 
again in 1967 although a more moderate rate of real 
growth, compared with 1966, is indicated. The basic 
factor behind the expected more moderate rates of 
real increase is that the economy is now effectively 
fully employed and cannot readily draw on slack 
resources for expansion. In view of this situation 
pressures on wages and prices may be a matter of 
continuing concern. 

Canadian exports should remain firm and possibly 
strengthen on the basis of a continuing strong demand 
situation in most of the industrial countries. Longer 
run contracts to supply large quantities of wheat to 
Communist countries provide an important additional 
measure of stability to the Canadian export trend. 

In 1966, farm cash receipts are expected to reach 
the $4 billion mark for the first time. This compares 
with the previous high of $3.8 billion in 1965. Of all 
the commodities contributing to the gain in total 
cash receipts, wheat is the most important. 

Farm operating expenses and depreciation charges 
continued to move upward in 1966. However, the 
gain in total cash receipts is expected to more than 
offset the rise in operating expenses so that realized 
farm income is expected to be higher in 1966 than 
in 1965. After allowing for inventory changes, total 
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farm net income may reach close to $2 billion as 
against $1.7 billion in 1965. 

As a result of the high demand for workers in other 
industries, this year saw a sharp decline in the number 
of workers engaged in agriculture. The farm labor 
force declined to 7.7 per cent of the total labor force 
compared with about 9 per cent a year earlier and 
11 per cent five years ago. 

Total cash receipts from farming operations in 
1967 are expected to be about equal to, or slightly 
higher than in 1966. However, farm operating ex- 
penses will continue to rise so that realized farm 
net income may be approximately equal to or even 
slightly lower than the level estimated for 1966. 


GRAINS AND FEEDS 
Situation 


In 1966 new production records were established 
for wheat, barley, grain corn, soybeans, rapeseed 
and tame hay. Yield per acre was at record highs for 
wheat, barley, corn, soybeans and tame hay. 

Acreage, yield and consequently production of 
wheat set records, and the 844 million bushels har- 
vested, added to the carryover stocks of 422 million, 
provided an all-time record supply of 1,266 million 
bushels. 

The sales outlook for Canadian wheat is excellent. 
Total exports could be about 530 million bushels. 
Domestic disappearance will likely be in the neigh- 
borhood of 155 million, making the total disappear- 
ance some 685 million bushels. This means, then, 
that by the end of the crop year on July 31, 1967, the 
carryover stocks will have increased to 580 million 
bushels, which by former standards would appear 
to be on the high side but now not considered alarm- 
ing. 

The price of No. 1 Northern, in store at the Lake- 
head, has been over $2.00 per bushel since the begin- 
ning of last February and for the past several months 


CORRECTIONS 
GRAINS AND FEED, page 1, Volume 1, Number 4, October 
1966: 
(a) paragraph 2, line 3, read: ‘“‘mid-July” for “‘mid-August”’, 
(6) paragraph 4, line 20, read: ‘“‘decreased’’ for “increased”. 


has been above $2.10 and edging upwards toward the 
International Wheat Agreement ceiling of about $2.18. 
The current IWA expires at the end of this crop 
year. At the moment the situation is too obscure to 
predict either the 1967 price level or whether or not 
there will be a replacement for the current Agreement. 


Outlook 


Be that as it may, the prospects are for continued 
high exports, ranging between 475 and 550 million 
bushels per year until at least 1970. Thus, production 
will have to average from 625 to 700 million bushels 
annually, and this can be done on 30 million acres 
if yields average 21 to 23 bushels per acre—con- 
siderably below the 1966 record of 27.9 bushels. 

Canadian feed grain supplies are at record high 
levels this season—some 5 per cent larger than a year 
ago. Exports can be expected to remain at the level 
of the past two years, and domestic use will about 
equal last year’s level. Consequently total utilization 
will be about the same as in 1965-66. However, because 
of the higher production, carryover stocks by July 
31, 1967 can be expected to increase to about 6 
million tons (4.7 million at Aug. 1, 1966). This volume 
will provide a comfortable cushion for 1967-68 and 
may well be influential in discouraging any acreage 
expansion in 1967, particularly in the Prairie Prov- 
inces, 

Prices of feed grains have been creeping upwards 
during the past ten years, with oats and corn fol- 
lowing the same trend line. The increases in both 
feeding wheat and barley prices have been much 
sharper. These trends are expected to continue through 
the current crop year, with oats, corn and feed 
wheat prices moving relatively faster than barley 
prices. 

Oats supplies are some 35 million bushels below 
those in 1965-66 and a considerable reduction in 
carryover stocks next July can be looked for. Barley 
supplies are 385 million bushels, a record high level, 
and 1967-68 carry-in stocks will likely also be at a 
record high. A possible switch from oats to barley 
use would ameliorate both situations. 

Corn production topped the 60 million bushels 
mark for the first time, with new records set for both 
acreage and yield. Domestic disappearance is ex- 
pected to reach a new high in 1966-67. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Situation 


The 1966 apple harvest in Canada was almost 20 
million bushels or about 11 per cent less than last 


year (22.3 million bushels), which was the second 
largest crop ever produced in Canada. The British 
Columbia crop at 6.8 million bushels is more in line 
with the 1961-65 average and is much greater than 
the 1965 crop, which was considerably lower because 
of the 1964-65 winter damage. However, the Quebec 
crop is much smaller than the record of last year and 
the reduced production in Nova Scotia about offsets 
an increase in Ontario. 

The volume of export trade in fresh apples has 
been maintained in most recent years. There has 
been increasing production in Europe of North 
American varieties. 

Canadian production of other fruits in 1966 was 
larger than in 1965 with the exception of sour cherries, 
raspberries and grapes. There was a slight increase 
in the contracted acreage of beans, and corn was 
substantially higher. The 1966 tomato crop was well 
below processors’ requirements. The minimum prices 
for processing vegetable crops were generally higher 
this year. 

Potato production in Canada during 1966 is 
estimated at 57 million hundredweight and _ this 
represents the highest annual production obtained 
during the past four decades. This was a result of 
increased acreage and yields. The acreage entered 
for certification was 86,000, the highest on record. 
The export demand for table potatoes fluctuates 
widely from season to season. Seed potato exports, 
which have been growing over the years, are relatively 
constant. 


Outlook 


During 1966-67, keener competition in the British 
apple market is expected from European producers. 
This competition is expected to increase in future 
years and if Canadian exporters are to maintain their 
position on the United Kingdom market, extreme 
care must be exercised in the selection of apples for 
export. A reopening of some old markets and an 
expansion of some smaller markets in other parts of 
the world is expected during 1966-67. 

The upward trend in the export of frozen vegetables 
is expected to continue in 1966-67. With a smaller 
pack of canned tomato juice and sour cherries this 
season, exports of these items are likely to decline. 
The prospects for potato exports indicate a fairly 
stable market exists for a relatively small volume in 
the Caribbean. Additional movement depends upon 
the demand from the United States, various South 
American countries and occasionally Europe. There 
is a greater North American supply of potatoes which 
suggests that prices in Canada during 1966-67 may 
average below last year. 


TOBACCO 

Situation 

The Canadian tobacco acreage in 1966 was 130,175 
acres. This was 31 per cent higher than in 1965 but 
less than 1 per cent above the 1959-63 average. Total 
acreage of flue-cured tobacco, the most important 
type, rose to 124,136 acres in 1966 from 93,523 acres 
in 1965 because of an increase in the Ontario acreage. 

Due to extensive frost losses in Ontario, the 1966 
Canadian production of flue-cured tobacco will be 
limited to approximately 203 million pounds, green 
weight basis. Domestic manufacture of cigarettes 
in 1965 was nearly 6 per cent higher than in 1964. 
Export demand for Canadian flue-cured tobacco is 
strong. United Kingdom buyers have an arrangement 
with Ontario growers to purchase 55.5 million pounds, 
green weight, from the 1966 crop. With the increase 
in demand for flue-cured tobacco and stocks cur- 
rently at their lowest level since 1960, the supply 
situation appears to be critical. 


Outlook 


The domestic consumption of flue-cured tobacco 
is expected to increase at the rate of 5 to 6 million 
pounds, redried weight, each year during the next 
three or four years. There is an opportunity to expand 
exports to considerably higher levels than in previous 
years if a supply of high quality, competitively priced 
tobacco can be assured. The current situation indicates 
that a production of approximately 250 million 
pounds, green weight, of flue-cured tobacco will be 
needed in 1967 to satisfy the potential demand and 
build up stocks to about a 16-month supply. 


SUGAR BEETS 
Situation 

The acreage of sugar beets in 1966 was 82,300 
acres, about 3,000 acres lower than in 1965 and 
19,000 acres below that of 1964. 

The crop was again supported at $14.35 per standard 
ton, with world sugar prices running below those of a 
year earlier when a support payment of $3.15 per ton 
was made. Domestic sugar prices have been about 
$1.00 per hundred pounds lower than last year and 
consumption has been up about five per cent. World 
sugar production is still running ahead of consumption 
although the gap has narrowed. 


Outlook 

There may be some increase in sugar beet acreage in 
Manitoba and Alberta in 1967 and population growth 
with its increased demand, should lead to higher 
production levels in the longer run. Further acreage 
recovery in Ontario may result from continued 
efforts by growers and processor. Little change is 
expected in Quebec. 
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DRY PEAS AND DRIED BEANS 


Situation 

Production of dry peas in 1966 is expected to be 
lower than in 1965 because of lower yields in Manitoba 
and in spite of increased acreage in that province. 
There was practically no summer carryover of yellow 
peas in 1966 and export prices have been set at the 
highest levels since 1960. 

The 1966 acreage of beans increased by 4,900 acres 
to a total of 90,700 acres, continuing the rising trend 
of recent years. However, this increase was largely 
offset by lower yield so that total production may be 
little changed from that of last year. Domestic 
consumption is relatively stable while exports have 
been expanding rapidly in recent years. 


Outlook 


A strong market for dry peas indicates that the 
1966 crop will find markets without difficulty. In- 
creased production in 1967 and in the following 
two or three years seems warranted. 

The demand for white beans in Britain is strong and 
exports could be greatly expanded if production can 
be increased in Canada. Prospects for red kidney 
beans in the Caribbean are also considered good. 
Prices are expected to remain firm. 


CEREAL, OILSEED AND FORAGE CROP SEEDS 


Situation 

The combined inspected acreage of wheat, oats 
and barley in 1966 was more than in 1965. Estimated 
production is 35 per cent larger. The increase of 
Manitou highlighted seed wheat production. From 
about 200,000 bushels of Manitou in 1965, less than 
3 per cent of total seed wheat production, the variety 
was multiplied in 1966 to an estimated 5 million 
bushels—more than half of the total pedigreed wheat 
crop. 

The increase in pedigreed oat production was mainly 
due to a substantial increase in both acreage and 
production in Ontario. Production of Garry accounted 
for about half of the total crop. Production of the 
new variety Harmon, mainly in the Prairies, was esti- 
mated at about 600,000 bushels, while estimated 
production of the new lodge-resistant variety Stormont 
in Ontario was placed at about 100,000 bushels. 

The barley variety Conquest released for multiplica- 
tion in 1965 was estimated at about 2.25 million 
bushels; over 60 per cent of the total barley crop. 

Estimated production of flax is less than in 1965 
but the quality of the crop is quite good. Rapeseed 
acreage was more than 50 per cent larger than in 
1965 but estimated production is only 30 per cent 
cent higher, 


Acreage of hybrid corn seed in Ontario amounted 
to nearly 11,000 acres, the largest ever. 

Production of the legume seed crops is expected 
to be less that in 1965. A record crop of timothy 
seed highlights production of the grass crops. Acreage 
of the timothy variety Climax amounted to 44,000 
acres, an increase of 7,000 acres over 1965. Pro- 
duction of the other grass crops, except meadow 
fescue, was smaller than in 1965. 


Outlook 


There should be adequate supplies of the principal 
varieties of wheat with the exception of Manitou. 
Although production of Selkirk, Pembina and Can- 
thatch was down, it is expected there will be less 
demand for these varieties which will be supplanted 
by Manitou. The increase in production of Manitou 
seed, in the second year since release, while great, 
is still far short of expected Canadian seed needs in 
1967. As a result, the current restrictions on exports 
will continue until after the 1967 seeding. However, 
it is anticipated that the 1967 Manitou seed crop 
will produce adequate supplies to meet all require- 
ments in Canada and provide seed for export. It is 
expected there will be a strong market for this variety 
in the United States for seeding in 1968. No supply 
difficulties are expected for the 1967 planting season 
for oats, barley, flax or soybeans, however seed 
supplies of rape may not be sufficient to meet the 
demand if the present attractive price for commercial 
rapeseed continues. 

The market in general for forage seeds is not as 
active as a year ago and prices to growers for most 
kinds are lower than in 1965. The market for Canadian 
commercial forage seed in Europe continues to be 
affected by import restrictions against non-certified 
seed set up by some European countries. Retail 
prices for the 1967 planting season are likely to be 
lower for timothy, meadow fescue, creeping red 
fescue and alsike, and higher for bromegrass and 
crested wheat grass. Alfalfa and double-cut red 
clover prices will probably be as high or higher than 
in 1966. No shortage of the principal kinds is expected. 

The multiplication of foreign varieties in Canada 
for export under the OECD Herbage Seed Scheme 
was increased and provides a means of replacing 
traditional exports of commercial seed with Certified 
seed of varieties acceptable in Europe. 


LIVESTOCK AND MEAT 


Situation 

Hog gradings in Canada in 1966, to the end of 
October, averaged 129,300 head per week, a decline 
of 6.6 per cent from last year. To the end of September 
1966, inspected slaughter in the U.S. was down 5.3 


per cent from the same period last year. In both 
Canada and the United States the upward trend in 
hog prices that occurred in 1965 continued into 1966 
and remained at very high levels during the first two 
months. Beginning in March the trend of prices in 
both countries has been downward. For the month 
of February 1966, Grade A carcasses at Toronto 
averaged $43.19 per hundredweight and by October 
dropped to $33.94, compared with $35.90 for October 
1965. 

The inspected slaughter of cattle in Canada to the 
end of October 1966 averaged 52,000 head per week, 
an increase of less than one per cent over the same 
period last year. In the U.S., inspected slaughter to 
the end of September is estimated to be 4 per cent 
above year ago levels. In Canada, inspected slaughter 
has been below year ago levels since May and in the 
U.S. since August. The decline in both countries is 
primarily due to the reduction in cow and to a lesser 
extent heifer slaughter. 

In Canada the gradings of choice and good car- 
casses combined, averaged to the end of October, 
27,366 weekly, 3.2 per cent above the same period in 
1965. This volume has been sufficient to keep fed 
cattle prices at slightly above the export basis until 
September when the price of choice steers at Toronto 
increased and averaged $27.24 per hundredweight 
($25.67 last year), while at Omaha in U.S. dollars, 
choice steers averaged $25.54 for September ($26.19 
last year). 

Compared with a year ago, there are two major 
changes indicated in feeder cattle prices. They are 
considerably higher, and the price differential between 
feeders and fed cattle is substantially less. For the 
month of October 1966, choice steers at Calgary 
averaged $25.22 ($23.70 last year) with good feeder 
steers averaging $25.00 per hundredweight ($22.09 
last year). 


Outlook 


Hog marketings in Canada and the United States 
in 1967 will average considerably above the levels of 
1966 although gains are expected to be moderate by 
mid—1967. Hog prices in Canada in 1967 will average 
below 1966 price levels and continue to reflect the 
hog situation in the United States. Winter prices in 
Canada will stay close to fall levels but substantially 
below the record high levels of a year ago. Spring 
prices may show some improvement followed by a 
summer peak. Price levels in the fall of 1967 are ex- 
pected to be lower but not greatly changed from the 
fall of 1966. 

In Canada the supply of fed beef in 1967 is expected 
to be about the same as in 1966, while in the U.S., 
fed beef supplies, although heavy in the first few 
months, are expected to average below 1966 levels. 


Total slaughter (fed plus non-fed beef) in both coun- 
tries in the next two to three years will no doubt be 
below levels of 1965 and 1966. In Canada and the 
U.S., cattle numbers on farms declined in 1966 after 
seven consecutive years of increase. The reduction 
in numbers primarily reflects the substantial rise in 
cow and heifer slaughter that occurred in 1965 and 
into 1966. The next two to three years will be a period 
of rebuilding herds, and this requires keeping breeding 
stock off the market. In 1967, cattle prices in Canada 
are expected to average above 1966 levels. Depending 
upon the domestic disappearance of beef in Canada, 
there may not be sufficient cattle on feed to keep 
price levels at Toronto in 1967 at, or close to, the 
“export basis” for as long a period (about 7 months) 
as was the case in 1966. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 

Situation 

The 1966 national dairy herd was the smallest in 
the past 46 years. Milk production continued to 
decline for the third consecutive year to 18.2 billion 
pounds. Total fluid consumption is estimated at 6.1 
billion pounds. For the fourth consecutive year the 
production of creamery butter declined, to close 
to 330 million pounds, while consumption is likely 
to take about 353 million pounds. In response to 
demand, milk was diverted into cheese. Cheddar 
cheese production is estimated at 167 million pounds. 
Little change is seen in the production and con- 
sumption of evaporated milk, but dry skim milk 
production is estimated at approximately 253 million 
pounds of which about 153 million will be used 
domestically. Exports in 1966 are expected to exceed 
70 million pounds. 


Outlook 

No major changes in the number of dairy cattle on 
farms and a continuing labor shortage suggest little 
change in milk production in 1967. Consumption of 
milk in all forms, however, should benefit from the 
influx of tourists during the centennial year, which 
is expected to halt temporarily the decline in per 
capita consumption. Total fluid milk and cream 
consumption is forecast at 6.1 billion pounds. Pro- 
duction of cheddar cheese is expected to rise to 
170 million pounds. While little change is likely in 
the production of evaporated milk, the output of 
dry skim milk may be expected to reach 265 million 
pounds. Of this quantity, domestic consumption is 
likely to take about 150 million pounds which would 
leave substantial quantities for export. Production 
of creamery butter in 1967 may be similar to that in 
the previous year. Under present market conditions 
the consumption of creamery butter is likely to be 
maintained close to the level of 1966. 
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EGGS AND POULTRY 
Situation 

Strong egg markets prevailed in Canada during 
1966, being the result of slightly reduced egg marketing 
during the first eight months of the year. The decline 
in egg production in 1966 was due to smaller pullet 
placements in the first half of 1965, a period during 
which egg prices were exceptionally low. This subse- 
quently resulted in egg supplies being very short during 
the last months of 1965, and this situation prevailed 
during the first ten months of 1966. 

Rising egg prices since mid-1965 have encouraged 
a slightly higher trend in pullet chick placements 
during the past 15 months. 

The increased rate of pullet chick placements in 
1966 indicates that layer numbers will rise to 25 million 
by May 1967, about in balance with the market re- 
quirements for shell eggs. 

On the record of past experience, high current egg 
prices would have induced even larger increases in 
chick placements, but the pressure of increased costs 
has provided a partial restraint. Feed, housing, credit 
and labor costs are up from last year. 

The rate of growth in the poultry meat industry 
accelerated in 1966, mostly due to the relative shortage 
and high prices of red meats. As a result, poultry 
meat production supplied a greater share of the total 
meat market in Canada in 1966. Producer price levels 
were slightly above a year earlier due to the strong 
overall demand for meats. 

Most of the expansion in broiler chicken production 
in 1966, occurred throughout Western Canada, Quebec 
and the Maritimes with increases averaging about 
17 per cent, totaling about 12 million birds, compared 
with Ontario’s six per cent rise, about three million 
more than were grown in 1965. 

Feeding costs have risen still further, due princip- 
ally to higher protein feed prices; housing, credit and 
labor costs are also up. 

The sharp expansion of turkey production in 1966 
was confined to Eastern Canada and British Colombia. 
In the Prairie region, the three per cent drop in 
poult placements was due to the decline in small 
flock production. Fewer producers are raising more 
birds per farm each year. In Eastern Canada and 
British Columbia, the growing of broiler turkeys on 
a year-round basis expanded about 30 per cent this 
year compared with a 16 per cent rise in heavy turkey 
production in those regions. 


Outlook 

As this year’s larger crop of pullets get into produc- 
tion this fall, egg marketings will begin to rise and 
will slightly exceed year earlier levels. By December, 
weekly egg gradings at registered stations will likely 
average about five per cent larger than a year earlier. 


Egg marketings in early 1967 will continue to rise 
because larger pullet chick placements this summer and 
fall will be coming into lay at that time. Due to in- 
creasing egg production, egg prices during late 1966 
and early 1967 will average under the high levels of a 
year earlier. Any further expansion beyond normal 
replacement will likely result in surplus production 
and depressed markets in the second quarter of 1967. 
Profit prospects for egg producers in 1967 are less 
favorable than a year ago because egg prices will 
likely be lower and costs of production higher. 

The rate of growth in the broiler industry in 1967 
will likely slacken because profit prospects are not as 
favorable as during the past year. More competition 
this winter from larger supplies of pork and turkeys 
is expected, but this will be offset to some extent by 
less beef. The quota control powers of broiler chicken 
marketing boards might also exert a restraining effect 
on over-production in those provinces where boards 
administer that power. 

The 1967 outlook for turkeys is very similar to the 
situation confronting broiler chicken producers. 
Profit prospects are less favorable because production 
costs are up and the price outlook is less strong than 
a year ago. However, broiler turkey production will 
likely continue upward in 1967 because many new 
barns have been built in Ontario and in British 
Columbia in the past year. 


Outlook to 1970—The total demand for eggs will in- 
crease at about the same rate as population because 
a level trend in per capita egg consumption is expected 
to prevail. Flock productivity will continue to advance, 
but more slowly than in past years. As a result, by 
1970 about 26 to 27 million layers, only one or two 
million more than at present, will be sufficient to 
produce Canada’s shell egg requirements. 

Production of poultry meat by 1970 is expected to 
increase to about one billion pounds. Further im- 
provements in feed and labor conversions, especially 
as a result of better disease control, are expected to 
partly offset the rising costs of supplies and services. 


As a result, poultry meat prices will maintain and may 
improve their competitive position in relation to red 
meats. 

Consumption of chicken per capita by 1970 will 
likely reach 32 pounds compared with 28 pounds in 
1966. Increased production of broilers and roasters 
will supply all of the growth in market requirements 
by 1970. 

Turkey consumption per capita by 1970 will prob- 
ably rise to about 12 pounds from 10.5 pounds in 1966. 
Broiler turkey consumption per capita is expected to 
reach 5 pounds, and developments in further proces- 
ing and institutional feeding will expand the demand 
for heavies. 

Although much uncertainty prevails with respect to 
organizational changes taking place in the egg and 
poultry meat industries, some observations are 
possible. It appears that a few private and co-operative 
marketing organizations will control an increasing 
share of the volume of egg and poultry meat produc- 
tion and distribution in Canada. Most of the product 
will be produced either under contract with the 
marketer, or directly by the integrated organization. 
However, although corporate production may in- 
crease, farmers will likely retain ownership of the 
major portion of production facilities, but an in- 
creasing proportion will likely accept an agency 
position under the growout contract. Under this ar- 
rangement, the grower provides housing, equipment 
and labor and the integrator provides stock, feed, 
medication and has title and control of product. 

The role of producer marketing boards in the in- 
dustry structure continues to evolve. In several prov- 
inces, broiler chicken marketing boards have adopted 
the device of quotas as part of an orderly marketing 
plan. One objective of producer boards with quota 
control powers is that the traditional system of wide- 
spread ownership and control of production facilities 
by producers will be retained. However, some ob- 
servers of the industry have noted an accelerated pace 
toward integration following the introduction of 
producer boards with quota powers. 


WORLD AGRICULTURE IN 1966 
E. Jaska 


Production 

World agricultural production in 1965-66, excluding 
Mainland China, rose less than one per cent over 
1964-65, and there was no change in total world food 
production (/). Production of wheat, barley, rice, 
sugar, apples, groundnuts, cocoa and tobacco declined 
by between four and eight per cent. For most other 
agricultural products, such as meats and dairy 
products, there was a small rise and, for olive oil, 
soybeans and coffee, increases ranged from 15 to 
almost 50 per cent. Agricultural output increased in 
North America, Western Europe, Latin America and 
the Near East but declined in the Far East and Africa. 
In Eastern Europe including the Soviet Union, agri- 
cultural output in 1965-66 remained at the 1964-65 
level. Food production increased in North America 
and Western Europe but declined in other regions. 

During the last 15 years, the average annual growth 
rate for agricultural production has been 2.7 per cent 
in the world as a whole. However, much of the in- 
crease in agricultural production has taken place in 
the developed countries (North America, Western 
Europe, Eastern Europe and Soviet Union, and 
Oceania), where new techniques have led to a produc- 


tion explosion. In these countries, there has been a 
marked increase in production of all staple crops— 
wheat, feed grain, cotton, oilseeds—and of livestock 
products. In the developing countries (Latin America, 
Far East, Near East and Africa), there has been a 
somewhat comparable increase in agricultural pro- 
duction in the last 15 years, but much of this has been 
due to increased output of special export crops such 
as coffee, cocoa, cotton, sugar and bananas. 


The other main development since 1950 is the fact 
that agricultural and food production in the develop- 
ing countries is not keeping pace with the growth in 
their populations. Since the rate of growth of popu- 
lation has been more rapid in the developing countries 
than in the developed countries the annual per capita 
increase in total agricultural production has been 
about one per cent a year in the developed countries 
compared with only 0.4 per cent in the developing 
regions. A look at per capita increases in food produc- 
tion alone shows the difference is even greater, 1.2 per 
cent compared with 0.2 per cent. In addition to this 
slow rate of growth, the encouraging advances in per 
capita food production recorded in the developing 
countries during the 1950’s have been reversed in 
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FIGURE 1.—INDEX OF FOOD PRODUCTION: PER CAPITA AND TOTAL, BY REGIONS, AVERAGE 1934-38 AND ANNUAL 1953-54 TO 1965-66 


many cases during the present decade. In 1965-66, for 
instance, per capita food production in the developed 
countries increased by about one per cent but declined 
in developing countries by about five per cent. In the 
Far East, Latin America and Africa, per capita food 
production in 1965-66 was lower than the inadequate 
prewar output. Per capita food production in the 
world as a whole in 1965-66 was two per cent lower 
than in 1964-65. 

The forecast of the world’s food supply in 1966-67 
places it slightly higher than in 1965-66. World pro- 
duction of breadgrains in the 1966-67 crop year is 
expected to set a new record, exceeding the previous 
record output of 1964-65 by one per cent. World 
wheat production is forecast at 259 million metric tons 
(9.5 billion bushels) compared with 245 million tons 
(9 billion bushels) in 1965-66 and the previous record 
of 255 million tons (9.4 billion bushels) in 1964-65 (2). 
Therefore, there is a possibility that world stocks of 
wheat may rise slightly by the end of the 1966-67 
season. Prospects for rice production are much better 
than in 1965-66. World production of oilseeds, oils 
and fats has trended upward since 1959, and a further 
slight increase to a record 38 million tons is expected 
in 1966-67. Increases in production of edible oils, 
animal fats, and palm oils are probably offset by 
declines in marine and industrial oils. 

World milk production as a whole continues to in- 
crease in 1966-67 although there is a slight decline in 
output in North America. Increased milk output in 
Western Europe is raising production of the principal 
manufactured dairy products, and the 1966-67 pro- 
duction of butter and non-fat dry milk likely will 
exceed the record output of 1965. World meat produc- 
tion is also expected to increase in 1966-67. The 
cyclical increase in beef production in Western Europe 
is gaining momentum, particularly in the European 
Economic Community. However, hog slaughterings in 
the EEC will likely decline in 1966-67. 


Changes in Stocks 


The year 1965-66 witnessed some important devel- 
opments in the world stock situation. On July 1, 1966, 
grain stocks in the four principal exporting countries, 
United States, Canada, Argentina and Australia, were 
14 per cent below the level of a year earlier. Stocks of 
wheat, rye, barley, oats and corn in those countries 
totalled 98.4 million metric tons, the lowest for more 
than a decade. Wheat stocks in 1966 declined to 33.5 
million tons (1.2 billion bushels) or by 31 per cent, 
the lowest level since 1952, reflecting mainly the large 
import requirements of India, the USSR and Mainland 
China. All countries shared in the decline although the 
Canadian change was relatively small. Rye, barley and 
oats each showed gains of six per cent, while corn 


stocks declined less than one per cent. In addition to 
the five grains, the United States, stocks of grain 
sorghum totaled 13.6 million tons, while Argentina 
held 1.5 million tons. 

Stocks of coffee, sugar, cocoa and cotton increased 
further in 1965-66, reaching postwar record levels in 
the case of coffee, sugar and cotton. Stocks of coffee 
held mainly by exporters (particularly Brazil), rose by 
almost 20 per cent, and stocks of sugar, which had 
almost doubled in the preceding year to 15 million 
tons, increased still more in 1965-66. Cotton stocks, 
too, reached a new postwar peak in 1964-65 and a 
further increase is expected in 1965-66, to some 6.25 
million tons. World stocks of butter, however, 
declined in 1965-66. On July 1, 1966 butter stocks in 
North America amounted to about 144 million pounds 
or 50 per cent below the 1965 level. However, in 
Western Europe stocks of butter on July 1 were at a 
record level of 586 million pounds, compared with 
542 million a year earlier. Nearly 60 per cent of the 
1966 European butter stocks were in the EEC, princip- 
ally France and West Germany. 


Trade 

International trade in farm products, which had 
shown an upward trend since 1958, did not make much 
progress in 1965. The 1965 volume of world agricul- 
tural exports (excluding exports from centrally 
planned countries), remained at the 1964 level, but 
the value declined by two per cent. Some increase was 
registered in world exports of coarse grains, oilseeds 
and vegetable oils, fruits, meats, dairy products, sugar 
and coffee, whereas exports of wheat, cotton, jute, 
and beverages declined. 

The volume of world exports in farm products in 
1965 was about 65 per cent above the prewar average, 
and most of this increase occurred since the mid-50’s. 
The expansion of international trade in the latter half 
of the 1950’s was largely influenced by the massive 
movement of agricultural products on concessional 
terms, mainly through the United States P.L. 480 
program, to developing countries. In the first half of 
the 1960’s, however, the level of world agricultural 
exports was mainly maintained and raised by the large 
purchases of wheat by Mainland China and the Soviet 
Union (3). ; 

In 1965, the volume of agricultural exports increased 
from Western Europe, Latin America and Africa but 
declined from the Far East and North America. The 
fall in agricultural exports from North America mainly 
reflected the reduction in United States government- 
financed shipments. Most of the reduction was ac- 
counted for by wheat with smaller reductions in the 
shipment of cotton and dairy products. The share of 
government-financed exports in total wheat shipments 
declined to 67 per cent from 70 per cent in 1964 (4). 


In 1965, imports of agricultural products into all 
of the developed regions increased by about three per 
cent. Japan’s imports, which now exceed those of all 
the rest of the Far East combined, increased by nine 
per cent. The imports of Western Europe continued 
to rise at about the same average rate as in recent 
years, some three per cent a year. There was a slight 
increase in the imports of North America (two per 
cent) and of Oceania (five per cent). Among the 
developing regions the picture was more varied. In 
contrast with past trends, the imports into Latin 
America and the Far East other than Japan remained 
unchanged in 1965. Imports of agricultural products 
into the Near East and Africa, however, rose by five 
and seven per cent respectively. The total volume of 
world agricultural imports (excluding the Soviet Union 
Eastern Europe and Mainland China) increased by 
three per cent over 1964. 

Preliminary data indicate that in the first half of 
1966 the value of world trade in agricultural products 
(non-food as well as food) was slightly higher than in 
the corresponding period of 1965. Higher average 
prices were a contributory factor. 
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Price Trends 

The fall in the average world market price of agri- 
cultural products that started in early 1964 continued 
through most of 1965. The 1965 index of export prices 
for agricultural products of primary producers de- 
clined by about 13 per cent from the 1964 level (5). 
Products whose prices rose included most coarse 
grains (except sorghum), the demand for which con- 
tinued to rise, especially in Western Europe, and most 
major fruits (except bananas), whose prices benefited 
from the cold spells that affected the output of oranges 
in Spain and from the heavy demand for apples in 
European importing countries. Most vegetable oils 
were expensive, as exportable supplies were down. 
Meat supplies for export were also scarce, and most 
meat prices rose. Butter prices were somewhat lower 
than in 1964 but most other dairy product prices 
were substantially higher, especially those of powdered 
milk. In 1965, sugar prices reached the lowest level 
for a quarter of a century and averaged only two 
cents a pound, compared with over eight cents in 
1963 and nearly six cents in 1964. The price for cocoa 
also fell steeply to reach the lowest postwar level in 
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FIGURE 2.—INDEX OF WORLD PRICES OF PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 1962 TO SECOND QUARTER 1966 


the middle of the year. The average world price for 
wheat declined by seven per cent, and the prices of 
several types of wheat dropped near their minimum 
levels under the International Wheat Agreement. 

In the first half of 1966, the index of world export 
prices for primary agricultural products strengthened 
and exceeded slightly (three per cent) the level of the 
corresponding period in 1965. Prices for grains and 
meats showed an upward trend while prices for dairy 
products, sugar and oilseeds declined. 

Prices received by farmers rose in 1965 in almost 
all the countries (most of them developed) for which 
data are available. In general, the greatest increases 
were in prices of livestock and horticultural products, 
and there were only moderate increases in grain prices. 
Producer prices in the EEC were raised as part of the 
gradual harmonization of agricultural prices. In 
France, where the level of grain prices was lower than 
in the other EEC countries, the upward adjustments 
were greatest, while in West Germany the level of 
grain prices remained the same as in the previous year. 
Guide prices for cattle and target prices for milk were 
also raised in most of the EEC countries. 


Programs and Policies 


Government planning of economic and social 
development has been one of the characteristics of 
the last decade. The agricultural objectives of the 
development plans are generally derived from such 
overall objectives as increasing the national income, 
improving the balance-of-payments or increasing em- 
ployment. In general, the main agricultural objective 
in developing countries is simply to increase produc- 
tion as rapidly as possible. This is true also for the 
USSR and Eastern Europe. The overall target for 
Soviet agricultural production, for instance, calls for 
an increase of 25 per cent during the 1966-70 period 
above the average for 1961-65. The 1970 grain pro- 
duction target is now set at 180 million metric tons 
compared with 230 million tons projected in the long- 
term plan. Few plans in other countries acknowledge 
needs for nutritional improvements or the develop- 
ment of industries using agricultural raw materials. 

There has been a notable change in emphasis on 
agricultural investment in recent years. Many of the 
early plans allocated insufficient resources to agricul- 
ture. There was a tendency to assume that economic 
development was synonymous with industrialization. 
Many of the early plans in agriculture placed heavy 
emphasis on large scale projects such as irrigation and 
settlement. The results of some large scale projects 
have been disappointing. More recognition is now 
being given to the need to influence the production 
decisions of individual farmers and of the essential 
role of research, training, extension and institutional 
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reforms. There is a growing tendency in some countries 
to concentrate investment in limited areas instead of 
spreading resources too thinly. 

In the national development plans initiated in 1965 
and 1966, fertilizers and other physical requisites for 
expanding agricultural production and productivity 
have received increased attention in some countries. 
In India’s Fourth Five Year Plan, (1966-1970) the 
programs and policies for transforming the country’s 
agriculture have been given top priority. The Fourth 
Plan aims at an annual rate of growth of about five 
per cent in agricultural production. Emphasis is on 
intensive use of fertilizers and high-yielding varieties 
of seeds to increase grain output during the five-year 
period. To increase fertilizer consumption in India, 
new concessions have been given to foreign private 
capital in order to step up domestic fertilizer pro- 
duction. In Latin America, the Inter-American Com- 
mittee of the Alliance for Progress has begun a 
program to promote the production and consumption 
of fertilizers. In the Soviet Union, where the problems 
are similar to that of developing countries the supply, 
of mineral fertilizers is to be raised to 55 million tons 
by 1970 from 31 million tons produced in 1965. The 
Soviet Government also plans to raise its investment 
in agriculture from the 1964 rate of nine billion 
roubles to an average of 14 billion roubles a year for 
the next five-year period (6). The production of 
tractors is to be almost doubled to 625,000 a year by 
1970, and agriculture is to receive 1,790,000 tractors 
and 1,100,000 trucks during the period. 

In 1965-66, some fundamental policy changes oc- 
curred in some developed countries. The United 
States, for instance, took measures to encourage a 
selective expansion in agricultural output. These in- 
clude raising the support price for milk and soybeans, 
increasing by ten per cent the acreage allotment for 
rice, withdrawing the incentive for additional acreage 
diversion of land from spring wheat and increasing 
the 1967 national acreage allotment for wheat by 30 
per cent to 68.2 million acres. The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture has estimated that as a result of the 
larger acreage allotment wheat production in the 
United States in 1967 could rise to 1.6 billion bushels, 
about 300 million bushels more than the 1966 output. 
Additional measures have also been taken to increase 
U.S. feed production. There were no radical policy 
changes in Western Europe but all countries continued 
to promote efficiency in agriculture, including the 
improvement of farm structures, farm organization 
and farm management. 

The increasing emphasis on structural policies in 
Western Europe is evidenced by a number of specific 
steps taken during 1965-66. Norway, in introducing 
guidelines for future agricultural policies, has put 


greater stress on the enlargement of holdings and on 
structural rationalization. In Sweden, the proposals 
of the Royal Agricultural Committee advocate a 
relaxation of price supports and a further shift to 
structural improvements and measures of rationaliza- 
tion. Legislation was passed in West Germany in 1965 
to provide funds for promoting the structural changes 
needed in agriculture to adjust to conditions of an 
integrated common market. In France, the Fifth 
Economic and Social Plan continues to aim at the 
modernization of agricultural structures and the im- 
provement of agricultural incomes per holding. The 
new Italian Green Plan also puts special emphasis on 
the improvement of farm structures. 

In Britain, where schemes for small farms are al- 
ready in operation, efforts to improve the size struc- 
ture of farms were intensified in 1965. The Govern- 
ment has proposed that grants be provided for amal- 
gamation and the State given the opportunity to 
purchase land directly until such time as it can be 
resold for amalgamation. Where enlargement is not 
possible and co-operation would not be helpful, small 
farmers are encouraged to retire or resettle in non- 
agricultural employment. 

Structural improvements require not only con- 
siderable public funds but large investments by the 
farmers themselves. The provision of agricultural 
credit therefore is emphasized in all countries. 
France’s existing credit scheme was improved in 1965. 
In Switzerland, the funds available for investment 
credits were doubled in 1966. In Britain, the farm 
improvement scheme is to be extended with some 
modifications, and tax concessions for investments are 
to be replaced by outright grants. In Denmark, it has 
been proposed to give financial assistance to new 
farms by introducing advantageous loans. 
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Programs to relieve the financial problems of farm- 
ers in case of natural catastrophes are also being 
widened. In addition to the measures taken earlier by 
France, Italy took steps to help farmers in 1965, 
Greece has improved the insurance against frost and 
hail damage (for which farmers no longer have to pay 
contributions), in Belgium, a bill to create a permanent 
national fund for agricultural disasters is under dis- 
cussion and, in Norway, the farmers have demanded 
a permanent system to provide indemnity payments in 
case of crop failure. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


(1) The State of Food and Agriculture 1966 was recently 
published by the FAO. The 1966 report reverts, after 
last year’s review of the preceding decade, to its usual 
pattern of reviewing the current situation in production, 
stocks, consumption, and trade of agricultural products, 
the state of farm prices and incomes, consumer prices, 
and changes in agricultural policies and development 
plans. It is illustrated with graphs and tables on a wide 
variety of subjects. It also contains two special chapters 
of longer-term interest, one on rice in the world food 
economy (1966 is International Rice Year), and one on 
the relationship between the agricultural and industrial 
sectors of national economies, in particular those industries 
using agricultural, fishery and forest products as raw 
materials. Some of the main findings are summarized in 
this article. 

(2) United States Department of Agriculture, World Agri- 
cultural Production and Trade, Statistical Report, Washing- 
ton, D.C., September 1966. 

(3) Frank Shefrin, World Agricultural Production and Trade, 
Conference on International Trade and Agriculture, Eco- 
nomic Council of Canada and Agricultural Economics 
Research Council of Canada, Ottawa, 1966, pp. 33-75. 

(4) United States Government Printing Office, Food for Peace 
1965, Annual Report of Public Law 480, Washington, 
D.C., June 30, 1966. 

(5) The National Institute of Economic and Social Research, 
National Institute Economic Review, London, England, 
August 1966. 

(6) 1 Rouble = $1.20. 
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A NOTE ON LONG-TERM AGRICULTURAL DEMAND PROJECTIONS (7) 


Frank Shefrin and Zenon Yankowsky 


Projections of trends in Canadian population, 
G.N.P., disposable income and total food con- 
sumption show that between 1964 and 1980 the 
increases could be of the following order: population, 
38.5 per cent; G.N.P., 110 per cent; disposable income, 
106.5 per cent; and food consumption, 44 per cent. 

The weight of the food basket consumed per capita 
will show little change but the composition of the 
basket will vary considerably, with proportionately 
more fruits, vegetables and meats and less cereals, 
potatoes, eggs and dairy products. 

The projections are at best indicators and are only 
as good as the basic data available and the assumptions 
made. The population and income projections are 
taken from the reports of the Royal Commission on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects. The food consumption 
data which includes food of domestic and imported 
origin up to 1964 are those published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. In making the projections it is 
assumed that there would be no sharp changes in 
food habits and preferences, no major political 
upheavals such as war, and no significant changes in 
agricultural policies. It is also assumed that food 
price relationships will show no marked changes. It 
is obvious that such assumptions limit both the ac- 
curacy and value of projections, but even with these 
shortcomings they should provide an indicator of 
trends—a benchmark for making production plans 
by farmers, and for formulating policies by govern- 
ments. 


Population 

The estimates show that Canada’s population will 
increase in numbers although the rate of growth may 
be somewhat lower than in the past. The middle 
or “‘best guess” estimates of population projections 
made by the Royal Commission on Canada’s Econo- 
mic Prospects (2) were used. The Commission pro- 
jected that Canada’s population in 1980 most likely 
will reach the level of 26.6 million. In comparison 
with 1964, population in 1980 will be 38.5 per cent 
higher. The projected annual rate of growth of po- 
pulation between 1964 and 1980 will approximate 
2.1 per cent, 0.3 per cent lower than the growth in 
the 17 years before 1964. 


Income 

The Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects’ (3) projections on G.N.P. and disposable 
incomes were used. The Commission’s projections 
up to 1970 are close to those made by the Economic 
Council for 1970 and only slightly lower than the 
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actual trend for the 1960-65 period. According to 
these projections the G.N.P. will reach the level of 
66.5 billion (1949) dollars by 1980. On the basis of 
these estimates the economy will have to grow at an 
average annual compound rate of 4.6 per cent to 
reach the projected level. The projected G.N.P. in 
1980 will be nearly 110 per cent higher than in 1964. 
It is estimated that by 1980 the disposable income 
may be 106.5 per cent above the 1964 level. 

It is projected that in 1980 the expenditure on food 
(4) will have more than doubled over 1959-61 but as a 
per cent of disposable income it will show a slightly 
lower percentage than in 1964. In 1949 it represented 
about 24 per cent and in 1964 it was 22 per cent. It 
should be noted that during this period consumers 
were buying each year more services. Between 1949 
and 1964 the farmers’ share of the consumers’ dollar 
declined from 58 per cent to 41 per cent. 


Food Outlook 


The projections of per capita food consumption 
(5) indicate a moderate increase over the next 15 
years (Table 1). In 1980, per capita consumption, by 
weight, of all food products will only be 2.6 per cent 
higher than in 1959-61. A decrease in per capita 
consumption is projected for cereals, potatoes, 
pulses and nuts, pork, eggs and for some of the dairy 
products. On the other hand, consumption of poultry, 
beef, cheese, ice cream, milk by-products, processed 
fruits and vegetables, and oils of vegetable origin 
will increase quite significantly. 

Although the per capita consumption projections 
for some food products show a decline, the projection 
for total consumption (Table 2) shows an absolute 
increase for all commodities. Total consumption of 
food products will be, it is estimated, 53 per cent 
higher in 1980 than in 1959-61, and 44 per cent higher 
than in 1964. The main contributing factor to that 
increase will be the growth of population (6). By 
1980, total consumption for some products could 
double. Of major importance to Canadian agriculture 
will be the projected growth in consumption of beef 
and poultry. 


Commodities 


The decline in per capita consumption of cereals in 
general and of wheat flour in particular is of a long- 
run duration reflecting the pattern of a rise in income 
being accompanied by a drop in consumption of 
cereals. By 1980, per capita consumption will be 126 
pounds or about 18 per cent below 1959-61 and 14 
per cent below that of 1964. The consumption of 


cereal products other than wheat flour declined at a 
slightly lower rate than wheat flour and this trend is 
expected to continue. In 1980 total consumption of all 
cereal products due to increased population will be 
an estimated 22 per cent higher than in 1959-61 and 
20 per cent higher than in 1964. 

Fresh potato consumption declined during the 
postwar period. However, the consumption of pro- 
cessed potatoes (frozen, canned, chips and dehydrated) 
has been increasing during the past ten years. Con- 
sumption of potatoes for all uses was about two per 
cent lower in 1964 than in 1949. This trend is ex- 
pected to continue and in 1980 per capita consumption 
of potatoes will be about eight per cent lower than in 
1959-61. Total consumption of potatoes will be about 
38 per cent higher than in 1959-61. 

Sugars and syrups consumption per capita showed 
no change throughout the period under review—at 
about 110 pounds with no apparent change in the 
trend. It is possible that it will remain at this figure 
for the next 15 years. Total consumption will increase 
at the same rate as population growth. 

The downward trend in per capita consumption of 
pulses and nuts, which include dry beans and peas, 
is expected to continue. Total consumption however 
will increase because of population growth. Per capita 
consumption of all oils and fats, including butter, 
have not shown any major changes but shifts within 
the group have taken place. It is likely to remain 
very close to 52 pounds by 1980. Consumption of oils 
and fats excluding butter shows an upward trend. If 
in addition to butter the consumption of lard is 
excluded then the upward trend will be further ac- 
centuated. This would indicate that the consumption 
of oils of vegetable origin is increasing and the con- 
sumption of fats of animal origin is declining and this 
trend could continue. 

Although per capita consumption of fruits and 
vegetables is increasing, the upward trend for vege- 
tables is more pronounced. Consumption of pro- 
cessed (canned and frozen) fruits and vegetables is 
increasing faster than of fresh. Generally, consumption 
of fresh fruits and vegetables shows larger annual and 
seasonal variations than do processed products. Per 
capita consumption of fresh peaches and apples is 
upward trended, bananas have maintained the same 
level over a number of years, and fresh citrus show a 
decline. Between 1949 and 1964, total consumption 
of all fruits and vegetables has increased substantially 
and the projections indicate further large increases 
by 1980, with total percentage gains exceeding per 
capita gains. 

Consumption of all dairy products in terms of milk 
equivalent has been declining for some time and a 
further per capita decline of about 12 per cent is 
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projected for 1980, as compared with 1959-61 and 
1964. Of particular significance is the decline in per 
capita consumption of fluid milk and cream and of 
creamery butter although the latter showed some 
increase in 1962 and 1963. Also per capita con- 
sumption of manufactured whole milk products 
has been declining for more than a decade. Con- 
sumption of other dairy products, that is, ice cream, 
cheese and manufactured milk by-products, increased 
considerably and the projections for 1980 indicate 
further increases for these three groups of dairy 
products. Total demand in 1980 will, it is estimated, 
exceed the 1959-61 total by 28 per cent. 

Per capita consumption of all meats has shown a 
continuous rise and it is anticipated that this trend 
will continue. Of the red meats, consumers have shown 
their strong preferences for beef and the increase 
in beef consumption continues notwithstanding the 
rising prices of beef during the past 11 years. It is 
projected that by 1980 per capita consumption of 
beef will be about 43 per cent above that in 1959-61. 
Consumers’ preference for beef over other red meats 
is illustrated by the following: Beef consumption as a 
proportion of total meats in 1949-51 was 40 per cent; 
in 1959-61, 48 per cent; in 1964, 53 per cent; and for 
1980 it is projected at 58 per cent. While beef con- 
sumption has increased, pork consumption has shown 
a moderate decline and projections indicate that in 
1980 pork consumption will remain rather close to the 
present level of about 50 pounds. Per capita consump- 
tion of other meat products, e.g., mutton and lamb 
and canned meat will likely be slightly higher in 1980 
than in 1959-61. Total meat consumption in 1980 
will be about 78 per cent higher than in 1959-61, 
whereas per capita consumption increase may be 19 
per cent. 

Between 1949 and 1964 poultry consumption more 
than doubled, rising from 16 pounds to 36 pounds. 
During the same period, turkey consumption in- 
creased from 2.5 pounds to 10 pounds. The projections 
for 1980 indicate a further substantial increase of 
about 55 per cent in per capita consumption of poultry 
over 1959-61 and by 33 per cent over 1964. This re- 
markable increase in poultry consumption reflects the 
rapid increase in production and the declining prices. 
The projections indicate that by 1980 total consump- 
tion of poultry could be about 130 per cent higher 
than in 1959-61. 

Per capita consumption of eggs increased between 
1949 and 1957, then declined but lately has levelled 
off. It is expected that by 1980 egg consumption would 
be only slightly lower from the present level. How- 
ever, total egg consumption will be about 34 per 
cent higher than in 1959-61. 
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To sum up, if the projections hold, by 1980 total 
consumption of meats, fruits and vegetables will be 
substantially higher, but only slightly higher for 
cereals and dairy products. 


Export Outlook 


What about export outlets? It is obviously more 
difficult to make export than domestic projections on 
a commodity or country basis. The projections 
given are mainly in global terms. UN projections 
indicate that world population could increase by about 
50 per cent between 1960 and 1980. The projected 
increase in the developing countries could be about 
67 per cent (including Communist China) (7) and for 
the rest of the world (including the U.S.S.R.) would 
be slightly over 25 per cent. 

The projected world food requirements, even 
when based only on population growth, are sub- 
stantial. The FAO has projected the demand for 
food separately for 99 countries covering 98 per cent 
of the world’s population by using alternative as- 
sumptions of the growth of population and income. 
With population growth in developing countries 
slightly over 2.5 per cent a year, and under the high 
income assumption, demand for food in these count- 
ries would according to FAO projections increase by 
45 per cent between 1965 and 1975 and by more than 
110 per cent between 1965 and 1985. This would 
require an increase in food supplies of about 4 per 
cent a year. Even under the low income assumption 
demand for food would increase by 85 per cent be- 
tween 1965 and 1985. It is apparent that large in- 
creases in gross imports of food commodities can be 
expected to continue. 

On a commodity basis it is noted that gross imports 
of cereals into developing countries rose from 15 
million tons in 1961 to 23 million tons in 1962. 
They reached a record of 32 million tons in 1966, and 
FAO projections indicate an increase in gross im- 
port requirements to at least 50 million tons by 1975, 
under the “pessimistic”? assumption. The FAO 
also projects a rapid increase in what is termed the 
“potential deficit” in livestock products in developing 
countries but points out that lack of foreign exchange 
will restrain imports. 

In recent years, much of the exports to developing 
countries has been made possible through con- 
cessional sales and food aid. It would appear that over 
the next decade the rate of agricultural exports to 
developing countries will continue to depend on the 
level of food aid and the extent to which the technique 
of sales on special terms is used. 

A major export market of recent origin, which so 
far has been limited to wheat, is found in the centrally 
planned countries. It is more difficult to make pro- 
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jections for these countries. However, on the basis 
of population trends (8) and the recent performance of 
agricultural plans and programs it would appear that 
Canada should be able to maintain her present level 
of wheat exports to these countries. 

Currently, international trade for livestock prod- 
ucts and cereals is largely between high income 
countries themselves, and from high income to low 
income countries. The commercial outlets for Cana- 
dian agricultural products (excluding Communist 
countries) are Western Europe, the United States and 
Japan. Unlike the Communist countries, this group 
takes a variety of Canadian farm products. In terms 
of population this area shows a relatively smaller 
increase—the percentage gain projected being about 
25 per cent between 1960 and 1980—than the world 
increase of 50 per cent. On the other hand, with its 
high level of income this area will continue to be an 
important commercial importer. At the same time, 
current studies indicate that with the exception of 
Japan, the developed countries offer a relatively 
declining market for temperate-zone farm products. 
In other words, the increase in imports will be less 
than the increase in domestic consumption. There 
are of course such exceptions as oilseeds, some feed- 
grains and beef. 

The above paragraphs outline in global terms the 
FAO projected increase in demand for food up to 
1980 and 1985. What does this mean to Canada? 
Between 1949 and 1963 Canada’s agricultural 
exports measured in constant dollars increased 
annually 1.7 per cent (compound rate). If this rate of 
growth continues to 1980 the total value of agri- 
cultural exports could reach the level of 1.5 billion 
(1949) dollars, or 42 per cent above 1959-61 and 33 
per cent above the 1963 volume of trade (9). It would 
appear that wheat exports which currently constitute 
around 60 per cent of agricultural exports, will be 
the major factor responsible for this increase in trade. 

The projected per annum increase in agricultural 
exports of 1.7 per cent does not appear excessive or 
out of line with the UN/FAO projected trends in 
population and demand, in the developed economies, 
the centrally planned countries and the developing 
countries (0). 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


(J) The Canadian market has been absorbing about 70 per 
cent of total farm production. This figure is considerably 
higher if we exclude wheat, which makes up to 22 per 
cent of total agricultural production and about 65 per 
cent of this wheat production is exported. Imports of 
foods currently supply about 22 per cent of the domestic 
disappearance. Of the $600 million (1960-64 average) of 
food imports about 60 per cent are foods not grown in 
Canada e.g., citrus fruits, bananas, coffee, tea, cocoa. 
While it is difficult to project imports of foodstuffs over 
the next 15 years it would appear that in 1980 imports 


may make up a slightly larger part of the food basket 
than was the case in 1959-61. This appears to beespecially 
the case for fruits and vegetables. 

Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects— 
Output Labour and Capital by Wm. C. Hood and A. 
Scott, Ottawa, 1957. Population projections for 1980 are 
the middle or “‘best guess” estimates. 

Ibid. p.226—The G.N.P. projections were made on the 
basis of an annual average increase in productivity of 
3.25 per cent and the middle estimates of population. 
Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects— 
Consumption Expenditures in Canada by D. W. Slater. 
Demand was projected mainly on the basis of population 
and income growth. It was assumed that the growth of 
population would result in proportional increase in total 
demand. As regards income the influence of per capita 
income on per capita demand was expressed by the co- 
efficients of income elasticity of demand. These co- 
efficients of elasticity were calculated on the basis of 1949- 
64 time series and they represent the percentage change in 
demand associated with one per cent change in income. 
The projected increase in per capita demand for each 
commodity was obtained by using appropriate demand 
functions. In order to eliminate short term fluctuations 
the three year average (1959-61) was used as the base 
period. The projections of total food demand (Table 2) 
were obtained by multiplying the projected per capita 
demand (Table 1) by the projected population in 1980. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


The demand function used for the projections was the 
log—inverse function and expressed as follows: 


x 
e 

XK1 
Where X, Y and e refer respectively to per capita dis- 
posable income, per capita consumption and income 
elasticity during the base period, X1 and Y! refer to 
income and consumption in 1980. 
It is estimated that between 1959-61 and 1980 total food 
consumption will increase by 53 per cent. Population 
growth will contribute 49.2 per cent and the increase in 
disposable income 2.6 per cent. (Tables 1 and 2). 
The population increase in the developing countries be- 
tween 1960 and 1980, excluding Communist China, 
could be about the same. 
Population in the U.S.S.R., Eastern Europe and Com- 
munist China is projected to increase by about 500 million 
persons between 1965 and 1985. This group of countries 
will constitute over 30 per cent of the world population 
by 1985. 
This projected rate of growth is slightly higher than the 
Economic Council of Canada projections for agricultural 
exports for 1970. 
(10) Allowance is made for increased production abroad. 
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TABLE 1.— PER CAPITA FOOD CONSUMPTION, CANADA 1949 TO 1980 
a SSS SS SSS TSE SSP ST SSE SS ESTAS SPY 


1980 1980 as 
1949-51 1959-61 1964 Projec- per cent 
tions of 1959-61 


a SS ae ee eee 


Disposable income (per capita)............... (1949 dollars) 901 1,068 1,196 1,782 166.8 
pounds per capita per year 

Cereals ers nie ek, eee eet, Mes Sf retail weight WARY 153.1 145.7 126.0 S2nc 
Ci at oS a ok. Sr ss 15351 135.6 TZ 111.0 81.9 
Poatousn a eet hie ALE Sas ot I Moe oD fresh equivalent 164.3 156.0 155.7 144.0 92.3 
OUGATSIANGSynlips).a. UL pers. eles oe retail weight 109.5 108.9 109.7 109.0 100.1 
UG Oe iy Po whe il TN ek gl “ 99.5 97.8 98.3 98.0 100.2 
BSOS. Bind Aire Rt go iiets | Nien ee et pte. < 11.4 10.3 10.4 9.0 87.4 
Oils and fats (excluding butter) oe 27.5 31.8 31.9 39.0 122.6 
LD Coe i A LS fresh equivalent 153.0 186.6 179.0 225.0 120.6 
BROS hs one lela ses eae aw ad eel gMin: - ce 90.2 97.0 102.0 103.0 106.2 
OURREAU Mier Mr re ape ec eden o se 62.8 89.6 77.0 122.0 136.3 
MOUOUA DIOS hs Marck Sait yieuel ey fe es Oy Ee Pe bo 135.3 159.3 160.1 209.0 131.2 
Gc et ae an ee cr ae ee s 71.8 83.0 80.5 102.0 122.9 
RIMCOSSOC Oo et a he ea hee lilc, + 20 ce 63.5 TAS} 79.6 107.0 140.2 
CELLS ed 0:1 as te ee Re GO ee ey retail weight 451.6 411.6 393.5 S5o.0 85.8 
Fluid milk and cream..... Sy 389.1 344.7 321.6 266.0 Tl ste 
Butters... paimes Sgr, Sams. i) yee S 21.9 ilo 19.0 1320 75.6 
CRG GRO Mes eee) Be ee ee 6.1 8.4 10.2 14.0 166.7 
Concen. whole milk prod................. = 18.9 19.7 18.3 17.0 86.3 
Coasen: milk bysprodiaise Vals. 1. O80. les < 523 9.4 11.5 25.0 266.0 
DMCS AINY 7 ee hs Se he, a RS Ny 10.3 12.2 12.9 18.0 147.5 
Dairy products....... milk equivalent 1,028.0 895.8 913.8 791.0 88.3 
COT Rammer ig, Ane aa carcass weight 129.8 141.3 149.1 168.7 119.4 
Beet en .. SSS OVEr tee Ber ok co 52.3 68.4 78.5 98.0 143.3 
AEB AIE Ce sata othe ote ate OAM UN ela - 8.9 6.9 6.9 7.0 101.4 
Roni Aree’. erie es, Me hehe ae x S 56.2 53.1 52.0 49.0 9233 
amie and MUttOR .. oc. vg. os eed - Pais: Sel 3.4 Cee 119.4 
CUGir se cee ee eo ee ae 10.1 9.8 8.3 11.0 ieee 
ee ee sc ie ie re ee eviscerated weight 16.6 29.7 34.5 46.0 154.9 
Rewiand:chickenizcacs .Seciineg Jee a Sse 21.9 25.3 S220 146.1 
BRS O c orecs rN ee ek Bd ct tS * 2.5 (ines 9.2 1320 180.6 
ON SNS OE a ak Rae e ie Ae retail weight 29.5 34.4 Se 31.0 90.1 
Mim aligowiehiee, S hose. boris wollen 1,400.2 1,423.0 1,401.8 1,459.7 102.6 


Source: Dominion Bureau of St 
Department of Agriculture. 


atistics, for 1949-1964. Projections for 1980, estimated by Economics Branch, Canada 
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TABLE 2.— TOTAL FOOD CONSUMPTION, CANADA 1949 TO 1980 
tae 2 LR EOE ESSERE OS SLL ISNA STS IST RS TL CI SI TELE III TLE TLE SDD EIT ETD TE LIE LLL I EE ES SST 


1980 1980 as 
1949-51 1959-61 Projec- _ per cent 
tions of 1959-61 


Ponulations06 acute sees aetna eas she aioe 000 13,723 17, 864 26,650 149.2 
million pounds 
Ceroals..2208 . SSree ere, Ses ee Oe, erp . retail weight 2,356 Pf hehe 3,358 122.8 
Wheat floune ts... eee inet, seen enter 5. 3 2,101 2,422 2,958 Zen 
Potat0es x. etet.. tice See ae Oe tae oe: fresh equivalent 2,255 2,787 3,838 137.7 
Sugars '& Syrups. fai e es link aee Geena Gabe se terse ee ce retail weight 1,503 1,945 2,905 149.3 
TTA | paella ea in ei, Prepay gc, ele, <A l BeO cS 1,365 1,747 2,611 149.5 
Pulses &:nutegseadwnd. lak. See CL ee a 156 184 240 130.6 
Oils & fats (excluding butter): ves ode pete ht Sipe S/T 568 1,039 182.9 
EerdlitS cecerccie seteste alr ote cia Sen eae teres oneaien fresh equivalent 2,100 Si oSis 5,996 179.9 
Frosh ed RIS RE GTI AOI 2 TABI | e 1,239 1,733 2,745 158.4 
ProGesséd2e ie eee | OER SON ee Ae se x 861 1,600 3,25 203.4 
Vegetables, (ire) Sota See, ee See Ln. 5. t 1,857 2,846 5,570 195.7 
Fresnt Mieane eres ae ae le ee Coe a Oe eee an ss 985 1,482 2,719 183.4 
Processed .o). i. deat aeaibes ot Gtr cae My 872 1,364 2,851 209.2 
Dairy Products. 02: ese cet ne eee ates retail weight 6,197 7,353 9,407 Wee 
Fluidumilke& cream ieee. bre rice. eens ser re es 5,340 6,159 7,089 115.1 
Butler eg Fare tet FAM eden teks Merete tesanien sare 300 307 346 2.7 
CHEOSO. Sa ee tn oe ee tad Re ee ee Sets ost ke renee a 84 150 374 248.7 
Concenawholexmill@prod).. e282 rae fer ee ss 259 Soe 453 129.1 
GOnCGn KD =D0O0 «ik ee cca eee ere 73 168 666 398.8 
LEG. COA Ske See ee A ME tis COE ae ee ‘a 141 217 480 22ln2 
Daliy products ze. oem..geeeae. beer Paes ye iegerin leans milk equivalent 14,107 16,002 21,080 1S3e7 
Neatee ee ee 20, Fe PROSE ODS en carcass weight 1,781 2,524 4,496 178.1 
B6Giae t tetie core eee DePbn thy Set eNe ees Caen nae es 718 1,222 2,612 213.8 
VO ald, HS Be. oie ee Aes i Se tes chs Sas, eee oe se 122 123 187 151.2 
Pork 22 ae ee eae wer he Bee Be cc cine SY 771 949 1,305 TS7.7 
Pambs&imuttons. 3 nee. «eee ee or edd ee we 31 55 98 178.2 
One PRS kB SA i cE looks io, ee oreaete . 139 175 293 167.4 
Poultry2cde: Fae dis on ae ee Oe Bee es We eviscerated weight 228 530 1,225 23a 
Fowl, @sChickenvcng-es Peeks ea ae oe eee es 188 391 852 217.9 
TUL KY... re oe ee eee Oe EOC, Te ERAN nT ee 34 128 346 270.3 
BOOS ra... Siecle obese oc ay cs 61s ey tern. Fae retail weight 405 615 826 134.5 
Totalfood 8 te te Bis BO ee ee Ee ics 19,215 25, 420 38, 900 153.0 
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TRENDS IN FARM INCOME 
I. F. Furniss 


In July, 1966, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
released revised estimates of total farm cash receipts 
(1) for the intercensal period 1951-61, together with 
revised estimates for the years 1962-65. This was 
followed by a release in September of revised estimates 
of farm expenses and net income (2). In the release on 
Farm Net Income, the DBS noted that: 


Estimates of farm net income from farming opera- 
tions have been revised and are now based upon the 
most up-to-date information from private and 
government sources including the Censuses of Agri- 
culture and the 1958 Farm Expenditure and Income 
Survey. They also reflect changes in methods of 
calculation which have been developed in recent 
years. 


As a result of the revisions to the series of farm 
operating expenses and depreciation allowances, the 
DBS noted that with the development of a more 
expanded coverage of expense items, it was almost 
inevitable that the estimates for total farm operating 
expenses would rise, and in some provinces this in- 
crease was fairly substantial. These revisions accounted 
in part for reductions in the estimates for net farm 
income. However, the report goes on to explain the 
purpose of the estimates, which is repeated here: 

Although levels of net income have been changed, 

mostly downward, the general trends established in 

the earlier [published] series have been maintained 
in the revised estimates. In fact, the chief value of 
this income series is as an indicator of change 
rather than a measure of absolute magnitudes. 
Many problems associated with the estimation of 
income and expenditure aggregates are more serious 
when results are used as a measure of absolute 
level rather than as an indicator of relative changes 
over time. Available related data used in preparing 
income estimates from year to year may not be 
specifically designed for this purpose, or some com- 
ponent may be inadequately covered because of 
lack of information, but these shortcomings tend 
to be consistent from year to year and the resultant 
measures of change over time are quite significant. 


These brief remarks introduce the purpose of this 
paper; to review the trends in farm income, based on 
the revised DBS estimates, and to relate these trends 
to other relevant trends affecting the farm economy, 
especially those of the numbers of persons in the 
farm sector and of incomes in a representative non- 
farm sector. These trends will be examined, in so far 
as data permit, on a regional basis. 


TOTAL FARM INCOME 


The total realized net farm income from farming 
operations (3) of the Canadian agricultural sector 
has been relatively constant over the 20-year period, 
1946-65. This is shown graphically in Figure 1, where 
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FIGURE 1—TRENDS IN THE SELF-EMPLOYED FARM LABOR FORCE 
(farm operators and unpaid family help), TOTAL FARM INCOME AND 
TOTAL FARM EXPENDITURES, CANADA, 1946 TO 1966 (with projec- 
tions to 1970) 


the reader will see that, subject to the annual fluctua- 
tions which occur in realized gross income, the spread, 
which represents net income, between this and farm 
operating expenses has been relatively uniform. While 
realized gross farm income, which is the total of farm 
cash receipts, income in kind and government supple- 
mentary payments, has grown at a rate of 2.7 per 
cent a year, farm operating expenses and depreciation 
allowances, being less in total amount, have shown an 
upward trend of 5.2 per cent a year (4). Consequently, 
there has been no discernible trend either way in 
total realized net farm income over the 20-year period 
for Canada as a whole. 

If the trend established for farm operating expenses 
and depreciation allowances continues at the 1946-65 
rate of +5.2 per cent a year, then the total outlay 
will reach $3.4 billion by 1970. This figure is obtained 
by applying the compound growth rate to the 1965 
estimate of $2.6 billion. Since there is a fairly con- 
sistent relationship between farm operating expenses 
and depreciation allowances and realized gross farm 
income, this can be used to approximate the level of 
gross farm income. For the 1961-65 period, realized 
gross farm income was 157 per cent of farm expenses. 
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Applying this relationship to our projection of farm 
expenses for 1970 indicates that by that year, or 
sooner, total realized net farm income from farming 
will be over $1.9 billion. 

Although there has been no trend in realized net 
farm income for Canadian farmers as a whole, there 
have been regional differences. These are shown in 
Table 1. Total net farm income in the Maritimes and 
Quebec has declined in relation to the Canada total. 
Ontario farm income has represented about one- 
quarter of the total over the whole of the period. In 
the Prairies and British Columbia, the total net income 
of farmers has increased generally in relative impor- 
tance from about 52 per cent of the total for the 
Prairies in 1946-50 to 56 per cent in 1961-65. In 
British Columbia, the increase has been from about 
4 per cent of the total to almost 5 per cent. 


AVERAGE FARM INCOME 


The trends in total realized net farm income need 
to be related to the trends in the numbers of the 
persons who produce this income so that an assess- 
ment can be made of individual earnings in agri- 
culture. At the beginning of this paper, we indicated 
that the estimate of total realized net farm income 
cannot be considered as being an absolute measure 
but more as an indicator of change. This means that 
calculations of average farm incomes may or may not 
represent the actual level of average incomes in farm- 
ing. The relationship of total farm net income to the 
relevant part of the farm labor force is shown graph- 
ically in Figure 1 for Canada. This chart shows that 
the number of farm operators and unpaid family 
workers (5), described hereafter as “farm family 
workers”, has been declining. The rate of decline has 
been 4.1 per cent a year for the period 1946-65 or 
3.1 per cent since 1956. Since there has been no 
significant trend in aggregate realized net farm in- 
come, the increase in average income per farm family 
worker has been 4.2 per cent a year since 1946. 

In Table 2 the trends in average farm incomes are 
summarized by region. These averages refer to the 
total farm labor force (6) and they have been expressed 
in terms of an index, with the 1949 average as the 
base year. Previously, we noted that there had been 
decreases in the total realized net farm incomes in 
the Maritimes and Quebec. However, when the de- 
creases in employment in the farm sector during the 
same period are taken into account (7), average net 
incomes of the farm labor force have risen in all 
regions. 

Although the rate of decrease in the numbers of 
farm workers in the Maritimes was 4.6 per cent a year, 
this was not enough to bring the rate of increase in 


is? 


average farm income up to the national average. The 
rate of increase in Quebec average net farm income 
was also below the Canadian average. While total 
farm incomes in the Prairies and British Columbia 
showed the greatest increases, the rates of decline in 
farm employment have been less than in the other 
regions. Consequently, the rate of increase in average 
farm net income in the Prairies has been 3.4 per cent 
while that for British Columbia was 4.0 per cent. 
Ontario had the highest rate of increase in average 
farm income, almost 5 per cent, while the decrease 
in farm employment was at a lesser rate than for 
Quebec and the Maritimes. 


FARM AND NON-FARM INCOMES 


In the post-war period under review, the wages and 
salaries of production workers in manufacturing have 
shown a relatively steady growth rate, rising by 5.2 
per cent a year, or about one per cent a year more 
than average net farm income. In other words, average 
net farm income has been falling behind the growth 
in wages of manufacturing workers by one per cent 
a year during the period 1946 to 1965. In 1946-50, 
the average realized net farm income of farm family 
workers was 71 per cent of the average wages and 
salaries of manufacturing workers. This relationship 
worsened during the 1950’s, reaching a low of 46 per 
cent in 1955. By 1961-65, the average realized net 
farm income per family worker had recovered to 62 
per cent of average manufacturing wages. Realized 
net farm income includes, however, only the income 
derived from farming operations. The farm labor 
force does earn additional income from off-farm 
work, but no current estimate is available of the 
amount or the trend. In agriculture, off-farm earnings 
are inversely related usually to the size of the in- 
dividual’s farming operations (9). For those persons 
who are in the “part-time farming” category, off- 
farm earnings can exceed farm earnings. However, 
these persons form a part of the total agricultural 
labor force and account in part for the smaller average 
earnings of farm workers from farming as compared 
with the wages and salaries of manufacturing workers. 

The wages of manufacturing workers increased 
more rapidly in the earlier part of the period reviewed. 
Since 1960, average net farm incomes have been 
advancing more rapidly, about 8.5 per cent a year, as 
compared with 3.5 per cent for manufacturing 
workers’ wages. However, over the longer term, this 
analysis supports the contention that average farm 
incomes have lagged behind those of other sectors of 
the economy, specifically the wages and salaries of 
manufacturing workers. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS (3) ‘Realized net farm income” is the net return to the farm 


operator and his family help for their labor, management 


This review of the trends in farm income has not and owned capital investment. It therefore differs con- 

: : ceptually from the average wages and salaries of workers 

attempted to establish the absolute levels of mcome, in the manufacturing industries, which are labor income 

as compared with those of any other sector of the only, with which average net farm incomes are often 
economy. Our purpose instead, has been to examine compared. 


the trends occurring in incomes during the 20-year (4) All growth rates, or rates of decline, given in this paper 
are compound rates and were calculated by fitting a 


period, 1946 to 1965. straight-line trend to the data by simple least squares 
Although the total realized net farm income of regression. 
Canadian farmers has been relatively stable during ©) This is a total of the estimated numbers (annual averages) 


: P ; of “own account workers”, “employers” and “unpaid 
the period reviewed, an offsetting factor has been the family workers” in agriculture, as published by the Domin- 


concurrent decline in the total numbers of persons ion Bureau of Statistics in The Labour Force, Cat. No. 71- 
dependent on farming, in whole or in part, for their 001. 


incomes. Consequently average net farm incomes have (6) Estimates are not available on a regional basis from the 
DBS labor force survey of the numbers of agricultural 


been rising by 4.2 per cent a year. There are regional workers by classification. Therefore, it was necessary to 
differences in average farm income trends and we add the wages and salaries of paid farm workers to the 
find that they have shown the highest annual growth total realized net farm income of farm family workers to 

: : ; obtain an income estimate which could be related to the 
rate in Ontario, almost 5 per cent, compared with 2.8 total number of farm workers (paid workers, own account 
per cent in the Maritimes. The rate of growth in the workers, employers and unpaid family workers). 


wages of production workers in manufacturing has (7) The average annual decreases in the total farm labor force 
shown an increase, on a national basis, of 5.2 per by region for the period 1946-65 have been as follows: 


cent. This was about one per cent a year more than Numbers Rate of Decline 
the growth rate of average farm income but closely ed icra pene Roecrethi 
comparable with the average farm income growth Maritimes: 3.0 ae 
rate in Ontario. In the 1960’s, however, the rate of Quebec ee 8.6 4.9 
growth in average farm income has shown an im- Mia ete eee 8.5 4.0 
provement, a result of both rising total net income of PRAIES eee cee a 9.9 2.9 
the farm sector and a continuing movement by farm British Columbia............... 0.5 2.1 
workers, principally farm operators and family help, Canada si LGk, scene 30.5 Diane 
out of agriculture. However, during the 20-year period (8) Although the wages of manufacturing workers represent 
reviewed, the growth in farm income has lagged labor income entirely while farm incomes represent a com- 


bination of labor and capital income, the series showing 


behind that of manufacturing wages by one per cent the wages of manufacturing workers probably provides 
a year. the best basis for comparing relative trends in incomes 
NOTES AND REFERENCES since this sector includes a wide range of types of occupa- 
tions and the manufacturing sector as a whole contributes 
(1) Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Farm Cash Receipts, July over one-quarter of total Gross Domestic Product. 

1966, Cat. No. 21-001. (9) J. M. Fitzpatrick and C. V. Parker, Distribution of Income 
(2) Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Farm Net Income, Sept. in Canadian Agriculture, Canadian Journal of Agricultural 

1966, Cat. No. 21-202. Economics, Vol. XIII, No. 2, Appendix Table 2, p. 62. 


TABLE 1—DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL REALIZED NET FARM INCOME, CANADA BY REGION, QUINQUENNIA, 1946-65 


British 
Maritimes Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia Canada 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 


Quinquennia ) of of of of (excl. Nfld.) 
or Year 7000$ Canada ’000$ # Canada 7000$ Canada 7000$ + =©Canada 7000$ Canada 7000$ 


1OFO—OO be! er 56,682 4.4 194,954 15.1 316,118 24.5 671,660 52.1 30,171, 3.9 1,289 , 586 
1951-55.'5.. 158 62;719. D437 205,994 15.3 332,022 24.7 682,344 50.8 60, .299)5 iA. 5 1,343,378 
1250-00... .... 52,230 4.5 167,669 14.4 283,424 24.3 603,013 51.7 59,203 °S.1 1,165,539 
2) oe 37/100 543.4 150,193 12.4 287,185 23.8 670,567 55.6 60,728 5.1 1, 206 , 428 
meoer ses. te 39,205 3.0 156,393 12.0 313,461 24.0 726,843 55.8 68,236 5.2 1,304,138 
BOOS lay «means 36,882 3.0 144012501232 342,837 28.3 618,259 51.0 665,658 Bono 1,211,748 
Ue ae 44,640 3.2 140,986 10.0 325,658 23.1 830,134 59.0 66,367 4.7 1,407,785 
OOO. eo eb) ys 65,751 4.1 170,464 10.7 371,347 23.3 919,318 57.6 68,914 4.3 1,595, 794 
$901-05....:. « 44,846 3.3 153,030 11.4 328,098 24.4 753,024 56.0 66,181 4.9 1,345,179 


SL ES SES ZS ET SE ST TIE ADE RENE ILE DE RET EE BL BY SF PLE STILE ELT OE GCL ED LET IE LORE VOLE LBS, TLE SITE AT ES EEE IPR IAT RRO TRIES EOI IE EEO, 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Farm Net Income, Sept. 1966, Cat. No. 21-202. 


TABLE 2—TRENDS IN AVERAGE NET INCOMES IN FARMING?2, CANADA, BY REGION, QUINQUENNIA, 1946-65 
(1949 =100) 


British Canada 
Quinquennia or Year Maritimes Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia (excl. Nfld.) 
1946-50 iced ee eee a, 1 99 91 85 79 110 85 
1951-55. 4ao4  Soteers oe. Be ee 166 120 138 98 186 "112 
O56 60 os  o8) ci aR bin i WER 144 135 137 105 182 123 
196TH BOGAN, CRESRR TR. Se 101 142 167 ni) 178 138 
TIG QA Mis, 25h LER rr ae 131 153 182 126 195 152 
USGS ek. ERs ee eRe en ee 160 155 180 108 285 146 
SOF BI ee 8 eons U7) 162 186 145 231 170 
{ES SSE oy Ona eee ens Seema 08 284 190 222 176 244 203 
NOGT SOD ee a Ni rt wee ne eee 170 160 188 134 226 162 
per cent 
Annual growth rates, 1946-65...... +2.8 +3.7 +4.9 +3.4 +4.0 +4.3 


Sources: Computed from data published in: 
(1) Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Farm Net Income, Sept. 1966, Cat. No. 21-202; 
(2) Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Labour Force, various issues, Cat. No. 71-001. 


*A total of realized net farm income from farming operations plus the wages paid to hired farm labor divided by the total 
farm labor force. Regional estimates of the numbers of workers in the farm labor force by class of worker are not available. 
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TRENDS IN PRICES PAID AND RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
J.T. Hill (1) 


The purpose of this paper is to attempt to shed some 
light on the problem of the cost-price squeeze in 
farming ‘by examining the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics indexes of commodity prices and of the 
prices of goods and services used by farmers for the 
period 1946 to 1965. No attempt is made to examine 
factors other than these, which are of importance to 
this problem, such as economies of size, technological 
change, and changes in farm organization—all im- 
portant factors in determining individual farm costs 
and incomes. 


MEASURES OF PRODUCT PRICES 
AND INPUT PRICES 


In order to explore the subject of this paper, the 
“cost-price squeeze’, it is necessary to select appro- 
priate measures for the prices of the various agricul- 
tural commodities and the prices of the goods and 
services used by farmers to produce these commodi- 
ties. Prices for farm commodities and for the inputs 
used by farmers in producing them vary considerably. 
Not only do we have variations from commodity to 
commodity, which are generally self-evident, but there 
are also quality, location and seasonal differences. 

The first step is to decide on the method of com- 
paring prices. The calendar year appears to provide 
the best measure for comparing secular price change. 
The period for examination taken was from the end 
of World War II to 1965, which admittedly includes 
some disrupting periods such as the Korean War but, 
nevertheless, provides a continuous period of twenty 
years for which data are available to compare secular 
changes. 

The next step is to select the appropriate annual 
price. Seasonal variations can be ironed out with the 
selection of an average price. This rules out the 
selection of spot prices. Since we are basically 
interested in secular trends in prices, it is essential 
that the price be a representative one for the product 
selected and for the total market in which the product 
is sold. Individual prices for specific commodities at 
various market centres for varying grades have 
serious limitations for making national comparisons. 
Prices for inputs suffer from similar drawbacks. The 
data selected must be comprehensive enough so as 
to be representative of what farmers in general tend to 
experience. Finally, they must cover an extensive 
period so that evidence of the rates of change in 
prices can be discerned over time. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics prepares data 
in the form of indexes which fulfil some of the re- 
quirements for a convenient measure of the trends in 
farm prices (2). They are comprehensive in that they 
represent prices paid for commodities and services 
used by farmers and of prices received by farmers for 
agricultural products sold. These price indexes also 
cover an extensive period of time, from 1935 to the 
present. Both indexes are on the same base. 

The monthly index of farm prices of agricultural 
products provides a national and provincial price 
index for about 50 farm products, including grains, 
livestock and livestock products, dairy products, eggs 
and poultry, vegetables, tobacco, fruits and potatoes 
(3). Each index is based on the prices received by a 
sampling of farmers who report monthly to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Subsidies, bonuses, 
and premiums which can be attributed to specific 
commodities are included in the reported price. The 
annual amounts sold in the base period provide the 
weights for each commodity in compiling the index in 
all subsequent years. These commodities contributed 
about 90 per cent of the total cash income received 
by farmers during the base period (4). 

The index of commodities and services used by 
farmers provides price data covering three major 
areas of farm expense: equipment and materials, 
taxes and interest rates, and farm wage rates. The 
index of equipment and materials is based on retail 
prices in January, April and August of each year 
reported by manufacturers and selected retail outlets 
supplying rural communities. The indexes of farm 
wage rates, taxes and interest rates are based on 
information from a sampling of farmers (5). The 
quantity weights in the index are based primarily 
upon a 1938 survey of farms, adjusted in 1948 to 
take account of changing conditions. 


OVERALL PRICE TRENDS 


An examination of the two all-Canada indexes, the 
index of farm prices and the price index of com- 
modities and services used by farmers from 1946 to 
1965, shows three periods in which price movements 
reveal noticeably different characteristics (Figure 1). 

In the first period, 1946 to 1951, farm product 
prices and prices paid rose sharply, with the prices 
paid rising much more rapidly than farm product 
prices and showing a greater percentage increase in 
each year of this period (6). This rapid rise in both 
price indexes reflected the general post-war inflation- 
ary pressures which prevailed in Canada. 
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Figure I—INDEX NUMBERS OF FARM PRODUCT PRICES AND PRICES OF COMMODITIES AND SERVICES USED BY FARMERS, ALL-CANADA, 
1946-65. (Ratio scale on vertical axis.) 
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Figure 2—INDEX NUMBERS OF FARM PRODUCT PRICES AND PRICES OF COMMODITIES AND SERVICES USED BY FARMERS, WESTERN CANADA, 
1946-65, (Ratio scale on vertical axis.) 
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In the second period, 1952 to 1955, farm product 
prices continuously declined while prices of purchased 
goods and services remained at about the same level, 
edging only slightly downward. 

The third period, 1956 to 1962, was characterized 
by a very similar pattern of upward price movements 
of the two series with the single exception of one year, 
1957. From this year up to 1962, both sets of prices 
moved upward at about the same rate. For the 
1956-62 period, the rate of increase was about the 
same for both prices paid and prices received. 

The last and most recent period, 1963-65, appears 
to reveal a different pattern of price movements. In 
1963 and 1964, farm product prices moved downward 
while prices of goods purchased moved upward. In 
1965, however, both price series moved upward again 
at the same rates. 

In addition to comparing the trends in the price 
indexes for Canada as a whole, the trends were also 
compared for Western and Eastern Canada. The 
trends in Western Canada were very similar to the 
national situation (Figure 2), largely because of the 
heavy weight which western agriculture has in the 
Canadian agricultural price indexes. 

Price movements in the East do not fit the national 
pattern. This is understandable considering that eastern 
agriculture is based on the production of a wider 
range of commodities with prices varying according 
to the different market conditions inherent in each of 
the products. However, the price of dairy products 
exerts a strong influence on the Eastern Canada index 
(Figure 3). The relative movements of prices paid and 
received by farmers during the post-war years, 1946 
to 1965, which have been represented by composite 
indexes, indicate a more rapid overall rate of increase 
in prices paid than in farm product prices. Farm 
product prices in certain years showed considerable 
downward movement, while prices of inputs, when 
declines were evident, moved downward at very 
moderate rates. Thus, in terms of the relative trends 
in the two price series, there is evidence of an overall 
cost-price squeeze in Eastern Canada. 


COMMODITY PRICE AND RELATED 
INPUT PRICE TRENDS 


In the previous part of this paper, the trends in 
the composite indexes of farm product prices and of 
the prices of commodities and services used by 
farmers were reviewed. In this section, the trends in 
the price indexes of specific commodity groupings 
are compared with the trends in the prices of parti- 
cular farm inputs which rank most highly in the 
production costs for each commodity. These trends 
are examined in terms of all-Canada indexes. The 


method of comparing changes in prices of each 
agricultural commodity and of the prices of the rel- 
evant inputs is similar to that used in Figures 1 to 
3. Figure 4 shows the trends in all-Canada prices of 
livestock and livestock products; dairy products; 
grains, and eggs and poultry. Figure 5 shows the 
trends in the all-Canada prices to farmers of hired 
wage rates; building materials; machinery, and feeds. 


Livestock and Livestock Products 

The major cost item in the production of livestock 
is feed. Although prices of farm machinery, as well 
as taxes and interest rates, have risen at a more rapid 
rate than livestock prices, which actually declined 
from a 1951 high to a low in 1955-56 but have risen 
slowly since this time, feed prices have not shown any 
substantial gains but have moved instead in a pattern 
very similar to livestock prices. Building material 
prices rose rapidly up to 1951, but since that time, up 
to and including 1965, they have risen only moderately. 


Grains 


Important cost items in grain production are 
machinery, including fuel and fertilizers. From 1946 
to 1957, grain prices moved downward while prices 
of these cost items rose steadily. It appears that, 
during this period of time, grain producers were 
subject to a cost-price squeeze, particularly in the 
last five years of the period. However, from 1958 to 
1962, the grain price index moved upward at a greater 
rate than prices of the cost items, which suggests 
some lessening of the cost-price squeeze during this 
period. 


Dairy Products 


The prices for dairy products remained steady 
between 1946 and 1957 when prices began to climb 
slowly upward. The relative stability in dairy prices is 
partly a result of federal government influence over 
the pricing of dairy products through its dairy support 
program. As a result of increased support in 1965 
through supplementary payments for manufacturing 
milk and increased butter prices, the price index 
displayed a relatively sharp increase compared with 
previous years. The prices of farm inputs associated 
with dairying, such as feed, machinery and wage 
rates, advanced at a greater rate than dairy product 
prices since 1958. This situation suggests that dairy 
farmers have been subjected to a cost-price squeeze. 
Lower feed prices in 1964 and 1965 and government 
assistance have been important factors in alleviating 
the pressure from higher prices of goods and services 
bought by dairy farmers. 
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Figure 3—INDEX NUMBERS OF FARM PRODUCT PRICES AND PRICES OF COMMODITIES AND SERVICES USED BY FARMERS, EASTERN CANADA, 


1946-65. (Ratio scale on vertical axis.) 


Eggs and Poultry 

The farm price index for poultry products reveals 
a marked downward trend from 1951. This downward 
movement is in contrast to the trend in prices of the 
major cost item—feed, which has risen since 1958, 
and of other cost items such as hardware, taxes and 
interest rates which show fairly continuous advances 
over the entire period. 
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However, although prices to producers have de- 
clined noticeably since 1951, improved technology 
and the expansion in size of operation have resulted in 
a marked decline in average costs per unit of output. 
Improved technology has also been an important 
factor in reducing costs as the efficiency of feed con- 
version to poultry meat has increased substantially in 
the past ten years. Improved technology has been 
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Figure 4—INDEX NUMBERS OF FARM PRICES FOR THE MAJOR AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES, CANADA, 1946-65. (Ratio scale on vertical axis.) 
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Figure 5—INDEX NUMBERS OF COMMODITIES AND SERVICES USED BY FARMERS FOR SELECTED ITEMS, CANADA, 1946-65. (Ratio scale on 


vertical axis.) 


adopted generally, however, throughout the whole 
agricultural industry during the period under review. 
The changes in the poultry industry provide a good 
illustration of why it is not possible to assess the extent 
of the cost-price squeeze only on the basis of the 
trends in prices paid and prices received by farmers. 
Prices paid and prices received are useful comparisons 
but they do not take into account changes in farm 
income and costs resulting from such factors as 
changes (improvements) in technology and changes in 
farm organization (resource combination). 


CONCLUSIONS 


This attempt to determine the existence of a “‘cost- 
price squeeze” in various agricultural enterprises by 
comparing relative changes in the indexes of farm 
product prices and of prices paid over nearly 20 
years illustrates the difficulties of reaching definite 
conclusions on the basis of the method and the data 
used. The above analysis indicated that prices of 
inputs in farming went up faster than prices of farm 
products during the period 1946 to 1965. The rela- 
tionships of the indexes showed considerable variation, 
however, both for selected time periods and commodi- 
ties. A full assessment of the extent of the cost-price 
Squeeze in agriculture requires an analysis of farm 
incomes and farm costs, which has not been attempted 
in this article. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


(1) Formerly Economics Branch, Canada Department of 
Agriculture, now Food Products Branch, Department of 
Industry, Ottawa. 


(2) D.B.S., Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural 
Products, Cat. No. 62-003 and D.B.S., Price Index of 
Commodities and Services Used by Farmers, Cat. No. 62- 
004. 


(3) This index appears monthly in the form of a composite 
farm price index for agricultural products at the national 
and provincial levels. The individual commodity price 
indexes are not published. 


(4) See, for example, D.B.S., Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural 
Statistics, January-March, 1966, p. 9, Cat. No. 21-003. 


(5) For further details refer to D.B.S., Prices and Price Indexes, 
1942-1952, Cat. No. 62-501. 


(6) In this paper, all charts have been plotted using semi- 
logarithmic paper, which provides a graphic representation 
of rates of change over time. On a logarithmic scale, equal 
distances represent equal ratios or proportions. This is the 
Opposite to an arithmetic scale, as commonly used in 
graphics, where equal distances represent equal amounts. 
A logarithmic scale cannot show zero and will not provide 
a visual impression of the absolute magnitudes of the 
values plotted. It is, however, a very useful technique for 
plotting index numbers which are designed to measure 
rates of change. Although an index does give an absolute 
measure of change in terms of index points, the relative 
change is difficult to compare visually when the levels of 
the various indexes differ considerably, as for example, 
1965 farm wage rates for Canada, at an index of 699.3 
(1935-39 = 100), compared with the gasoline price index of 
159.7 (same base). 
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BEEF FARMING IN THE EAST KOOTENAY AREA OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1964 
N. D. Turnbull 


Area of Study 


The study area, located in the Rocky Mountain 
Trench of British Columbia, extends from the Canada 
—U.S.A. border to Cranbrook. It is bounded by the 
Rocky Mountains on the east and on the west by the 
Purcell Range. That part of the area through which 
the Kootenay River flows is approximately 17 miles 
wide. The Kootenay River Valley is higher in eleva- 
tion than the valleys to the west and therefore not as 
warm and dry. It is a semi-arid region with an annual 
precipitation of about 14 inches. 

The Trench runs more or less in a north-south 
direction and provides a path for the masses of cold 
continental air from the north, particularly in the 
winter, and for the warm air from the southern plateaux 
of the United States in the summer. Consequently, 
there is a wide seasonal temperature range. Cold air 
from the north in the late spring, summer and early 
fall often results in frosts due to a low humidity and a 
rapid night radiation. Frosts have been reported at 
Cranbrook in all months of the year, although the 
growing season averages about 180 days (days with 
mean temperatures above 42°F.). 

Forty full-time beef farmers co-operated in supply- 
ing information on their farm businesses. They were 
located in the vicinity of Fort Steele, Wardner, 
Jaffray, Waldo, Newgate, Elko and Grasmere. The 
40 farms were divided into two equal groups for 
analysis on the basis of high and low operator’s labor 
income. The purpose of the study was to determine 
the costs and returns in beef production and to 
analyze some of the factors accounting for variability 
in incomes. 


Capital Investment 


The capital investment per farm averaged $73,806 
for the high income group and $65,789 for the low 
income group. On an animal unit basis, the low 
income farms had a greater investment in equipment 
but less in livestock and real estate. The capital in- 
vestment per animal unit averaged $745 and $727 for 
the high and low income group farms, respectively 
(Table 1). 


TABLE 1—AVERAGE CAPITAL INVESTMENT PER FARM 
AND PER ANIMAL UNIT, BY OPERATOR’S LABOR IN- 
COME, 40 BEEF FARMS, EAST KOOTENAY AREA, 1964 


Operator’s 
Labor Income 
All 
High Low Farms 
Number of farms....... 20 20 40 
dollars per farm 
Total capital investment. 73,806 65,789 69 , 798 


dollars per animal unit 


Lands. act. d-odeie 328 327 328 
Botldingarmee See 2. 91 81 86 
Equipmentercsen > 2s. 106 AS 110 
Livestockis ac. acl: soe 181 165 173 
Crops & miscellangous. . 39 39 39 
Total capital investment 

per animal unit....... 745 ven 736 


TABLE 2—AVERAGE FARM LIABILITIES PER FARM AND PER ANIMAL UNIT BY OPERATOR’S LABOR INCOME, 


40 BEEF FARMS, EAST KOOTENAY AREA, 1964 


PSR SE DE ANC TI ATS SERN SEGRE OP aR CSP TEST LE EP ESE EI LIE SL IE A ITT EEE TT EEE TEI IT ETE I TLE LEE LEO EE LIED 


Operator’s Labor Income 


High Low All Farms 
INCIMbDOr OF TanniS seats steer cn ich es eke eater 20 20 40 
dollars 
per per per 

per animal per animal per animal 

farm unit farm unit farm unit 
Owing beginning, OL Vvealiets ds Aecmlasesernae - Us 6,344 64 3,038 34 4,690 49 
NEE INChGASOLINOC OL scabey were tert hca eee 942 10 311 3 627 7 
Owing at the end of the year................... 7,286 74 3,349 37, Sole 56 

per cent 
Liabilities as percentage of average capital invest- 
ION Sein sponte rar tics. cesis hates terees ns WS © EGE: 9.9 Oval 7.6 


pe SE SE ES oS ES PS SS BS SS a NE TES I TS IEE II I IE ETI LIS SLE EEE EE I ELIS TILE 
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Liabilities 

Farm liabilities at the end of the year averaged 
$5,317, an increase of $627 from the beginning of the 
year for the 40 farms. At the end of the year the high 


TABLE 3—AVERAGE CURRENT FARM RECEIPTS AS A PER 
CENT OF THE AVERAGE TOTAL CURRENT FARMRECEIPTS, 
BY OPERATOR'S LABOR INCOME, 40 BEEF FARMS, EAST 
KOOTENAY AREA, 1964 


A SE ESTE SESE SETAE SSSI 


Operator’s 
Labor Income 
_ All 
High Low Farms 
Number of farms....... 20 20 40 
per cent 
Crop sales.i.¢ ES o..00: Bh 333 32 
Livestock sales 
Beer éattlex: 122... 67.1 67.9 67.3 
Other livestock....... 0.4 Pas lee 
Total livestock......... 67.5 70.0 68.5 
Livestock produce...... 0.5 0.5 0.5 
Custom work.......... oe es iS 
Forest products 
Christmas trees...... 23.0 Pepe 22.6 
Other forest products. 4.4 2.5 3.6 
Total forest products.... 27.4 24.6 26.2 
Miscellaneous.......... ne 0.1 0.1 
Total current receipts... 100.0 100.0 100.0 


SE ET Pa SE LEE ETE ITSP SSE SDE PPPS SSE SOE 


income group owed $7,286 or $74 per animal unit 
compared with the low income group which owed 
$3,349 or $37 per animal unit. Liabilities at the end 
of the year were 9.9 per cent and 5.1 per cent of the 
average capital investment for the high and low 
operator’s income groupings, respectively (Table 2). 


Financial Summary and Operator’s Labor 
Income 


For the 40 farms in the survey, the total current 
farm receipts averaged $6,965 with beef cattle con- 
tributing about 67 per cent of this total. Forest 
products, mainly Christmas trees, were an important 
source of farm income accounting for approximately 
26 per cent of the current farm receipts (Table 3). 

Current average farm receipts for the high income 
group were $7,808 or $78.81 per animal unit and for 
the low income farmers, $6,122 or $67.63 per animal 
unit (Table 4). 

The capital receipts and net inventory increase on 
the high income farms were nearly double those on 
the low income farms. These two items amounted to 
$5,056 and $2,599 for the high and low income 
groupings, respectively (Table 6). 

Current average farm expenses for the high income 
group were $3,984 and for the low income grouping, 
$3,548, a difference of only $436. The largest single 
expense item for the high income group was beef 
cattle expenses followed by equipment operating costs, 


TABLE 4—AVERAGE CURRENT FARM RECEIPTS PER FARM AND PER ANIMAL UNIT, BY OPERATOR'S LABOR INCOME, 


40 BEEF FARMS, EAST KOOTENAY AREA, 1964 


SE SS SESS SSS SSS SSIES SPOS 


Operator’s Labor Income 


High Low All Farms 
SS ee See ae eae ea eee a NSE ce een 0 ge 
mrombenof farmsea:.....). ook dai so cc See. 20 20 40 
dollars 
per per per 
per animal per animal per animal 
farm unit farm unit farm unit 

TTS) ST th dea a ed bee 244 2.47 202 2.23 223 2.35 
Livestock sales 

ATA EAR dE Tae Bella AG © abet ae lay Pets 52.84 4,153 45.88 4,694 49.52 

tier livestocis. ..... .. .cdihsO .... 880.8. 32 0.32 130 1.44 81 0.85 
Total livestock............. 5,267 53.16 4,283 47.32 4,775 50.37 
TEES DIOUUICB orc oa vas GA hes in BAS ey 41 0.41 30 0.33 35 0.37 
Bremer WOFK, COR... oe ce RO ess as 113 1.14 90 0.99 102 1.07 
Forest products 

Betas TOO eka: siete. Apa 1,797 18.13 instal 14.98 pers 16.63 

Beet FOTESL DIOGUCS os ek 346 3.50 152 1.68 249 2.63 
eT OL OSE DTOUUGHS icine ¢ eeertrior-erarp anise eereor 2,143 21.63 1,508 16.66 1,825 19.26 
BINNS crs etace i rt  O S oes ig A — — 9 0.10 5 0.05 
MePHICUTLONTLACOINE icin. . bet staivs Ashe. Adee 7,808 78.81 6,122 67.63 6,965 73.47 


TABLE 5—AVERAGE CURRENT FARM EXPENSES PER FARM AND PER ANIMAL UNIT, BY OPERATOR'S LABOR 
INCOME, 40 BEEF FARMS, EAST KOOTENAY AREA, 1964 


asa, 
Operator’s Labor Income 


High Low All Farms 
a re 
Number oftacms-erecnraccr eee er 20 20 40 

dollars 

per per per 
per animal per animal per animal 

farm unit farm unit farm unit 

Real. estatecostsi este. faces tena tee A Suet 377 3.81 248 2.74 313 Seo 
Building é& fencesepairS eer eee ee eee 142 1.43 87 0.96 114 1.20 
GClOD.OXPONSOS ice ei Ursa pnaeeene Aeon tepeds gene 448 4.52 499 ba52 474 5.00 
Feed, purchases yore a ee Penge. doktor oe 258 2.60 231 2209 244 PREV 
Livestock*purchaseS nac® tran noma cack koe 944 9.53 394 4.35 669 7.06 
Other livestock expenses....................-- 280 2.83 219 2.42 249 2.63 
Gusiomiework. 2s ee ces ere ek 44 0.44 4 0.05 24 0.26 
Equipment. operating, COStS.....o0 ison. 3c mite 964 9.72 1,217 13.44 1,090 11.50 
berinationCOStS 9s Ae ieat ek Bes pte eee 125 1.26 126 1.39 125 32 
Labo taste... teeta seman eee race ek 238 2.41 339 3.74 289 3.04 
Miscellaneous expenses...............--+.--5. 164 1.66 184 2.04 175 1.84 
TotalicurreénexpenSesma Niven: cette rcuctae eas 3,984 40.21 3,548 39.20 3,766 39.73 


———————— ES 


TABLE 6—MEASURES OF FARM INCOME PER FARM AND PER ANIMAL UNIT, BY OPERATOR'S LABOR INCOME, 
40 BEEF FARMS, EAST KOOTENAY AREA, 1964 


Operator’s Labor Income 


High Low All Farms 
a i a a a a a 
NumberofefanmSicc. eo cie cle 5. coc ee dee ater 20 20 40 
dollars 
per per per 
per animal per animal per animal 
farm unit farm unit farm unit 
Cdrrentrecetpis oe ae eee 7,808 78.81 6,122 67.63 6,965 73.47 
CapifalYecéipts.2;... Bas) eke ee le. . PGR ok 1,016 10.26 496 5.48 756 7.98 
Netinventory increase... ee ee 4,040 40.78 20S 258) P20" 3,071 32.40 
otaltreceiptS wee eee a ee 12,864 129.85 8,721 96.34 10,792 113.85 
GurrentiGxXDENSeS: anne ae eee es ie eae ae 3,984 40.21 3,548 39.20 3,766 Sons 
Gavitaltexporises—.. 0 eae a 2,845 28.71 2,372 26.20 2,608 Pip clay 
Total 6x PenSOS2. «4 ncn eee es Se ees 6,829 68.92 5,920 65.40 6,374 67.24 
Family?farin InCOMe@.. <<a... et oc ee 6,035 60.93 2,801 30.94 4,418 46.61 
Less 
Interest on investment (5%)............... 3,690 Siaeo 3,289 36.34 3,490 36.81 
Value of unpaid family labor............... 561 5267 658 Th STE 609 6.43 
Operator's tabor Incomes... o.2 osc trong oey « 1,784 18.01 —1,146  —12.67 319 S37 
Plus 
me Perdisités re er wee Te te 721 Th PAs: 685 7 lays 703 7.41 
Opemior’s labor Garnings oo i.o as ti teeeee 2,505 25.29 — 461 15.140, 1,022 10.78 


Nonetannivincomos (ern rere se 718 — 1,048 — 883 — 


as 
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real estate and crop expenses in that order. For the low 
income group, the largest expense item was for 
equipment operating costs followed by beef cattle, 
crop and real estate expenses. Current expenses 
averaged $40.21 and $39.20 per animal unit for the 
high and low income group farmers, respectively 
(Table 5). 

Annual average capital expenses were $2,845 for 
the high income farmers and $2,372 for the low in- 
come farmers (Table 6). 

For the high and low groups respectively, the 
operator’s labor income was $1,784 and —$1,146 or 
$18.01 and —$12.67 per animal unit. 

The differences in earnings indicated that the high 
income farm operators obtained additional receipts 
with relatively smaller increases in expenses. Farm 
receipts for the high group exceeded those of the low 
income group by $4,143 but their expenses were only 
$909 greater (Table 6). 


Land Use 


The average farm size (total acres operated) was 
868 acres for the high income group of farms and 716 
acres for the low income farms. The pattern of land 
use for the two groups was very similar. About an 
acre of land was in grain, 105 acres in forage crops, 
15 acres in pasture and one acre in new seeding, 
vegetables, etc. (Table 7). 


TABLE 7—-AVERAGE LAND USE, BY OPERATOR’S LABOR 
INCOME, 40 BEEF FARMS, EAST KOOTENAY AREA, 1964 
SSE AEE EE RT TRE TOPE BELPER EER EIT IIIT A SRA CBE 


Operator’s 
Labor Income 
All 
High Low Farms 
Number of farms....... 20 20 40 
acres 

Improved 

Grains es vie 0.9 lies let 

Hay & silage......... 104.7 104.8 104.7 

Rastlige PeAs. een A: GE2Z 14.6 15.4 

New seeding, vege- 

tables, fruit, etc...... ae) oe thes: 
WotalecrOpeenee ac) See 122.8 1222 12225 

Farmstead... ... ame et les ities 
Total improved..... Bhs. 12405 124.0 124.2 
Unimproved 

Cleared grass meadow 274.5 153822 213.9 

BUSI eee 445.4 432.0 438.7 

Waste i e 24.1 6.3 15.2 
Total unimproved...... 744.0 591.5 667.8 
Total land operated..... 868.5 715.5 792.0 


a NE ee 


Use of Fertilizer and Irrigation 


Thirty-two farmers out of the 40 used an average 
of 3.8 tons of fertilizer. Irrigation was used on 34 of 


the 40 farms in the survey. The 34 farms irrigated an 
average of about 71 acres for a period of 92 days. 


Yields 


The hay and silage yields were nearly the same for 
both groups and averaged 1.8 tons of hay and 7.6 tons 
of silage per acre for the 40 farms. Grain yields 
averaged two tons per acre for the high income group 
but only 0.5 tons on the low income farms (Table 8). 


TABLE 8—-AVERAGE CROP YIELDS PER ACRE, BY OPER- 
ATOR’S LABOR INCOME, 40 BEEF FARMS, EAST KOOTE- 
NAY AREA, 1964 


SS IES SSS 


Operator’s 
Labor Income 
All 

High Low Farms 
ee SE ee ee 10 YOU 
Number of farms....... 20 20 40 

tons per acre 

Gralnhive Sreury..2272. 280, 0.5 1.1 
Haya tee... ss see 1.8 1.9 18 
SUAGO MR a ipssecy ahr 7.8 The i268 
SRE SS RSS ES SD SBD SES SE BITES, 
Livestock 


Beef cattle kept by both groups of farmers were 
almost 94 per cent of the livestock on the farms, in 
terms of animal units. The high income farms had a 
total of almost 100 animal units and the low income 
farms had about 90 animal units (Table 9). 


TABLE 9—-AVERAGE NUMBER OF ANIMAL UNITS, BY 
OPERATOR’S LABOR INCOME, 40 BEEF FARMS, EAST 
KOOTENAY AREA, 1964 


SS SE I EAS 2 SEE LET SEE EE SD REDON WEASEL 
Operator’s 


Labor Income 
——_—__— All 

High Low Farms 

Number of farms....... 20 20 40 
animal units per farm 

Beef cattle............. 93.4 84.2 88.8 
Other livestock........ 5.7 6.3 6.0 
Total animal units...... 99.1 90.5 94.8 


eee en ee ey 


In the study year, both groups had about 62 cows 
per farm. The high income farm grouping had more 
yearlings and calves than the low income group. For 
the high and low income groupings, the calf crop was 
82 per cent and 77 per cent, respectively (Table 10). 

Both groups sold more calves than any other class 
of beef but the high income group sold proportionately 
more steers than the low income farms (Table 11). 
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Also, except for heifers, the high income farm opera- 
tors obtained on the average more money per animal 
than the low income group (Table 12). 

The value of feed fed per animal unit of beef varied 
from $46 for the high income farms to $62 for the low 
income farms. The amount of hay used averaged 1.54 
tons and 2.03 tons per animal unit for the high and low 
income farms, respectively (Table 13). 


TABLE 10—AVERAGE SIZE OF BEEF HERD AND PER 
CENT CALF CROP, BY OPERATOR’S LABOR INCOME, 40 
BEEF FARMS, EAST KOOTENAY AREA, 1964 


Operator’s 
Labor Income 
All 
High Low Farms 
Number of farms....... 20 20 40 
number 
COWS sae eee poke tae 62.7 62.2 62.5 
Heifers—yearlings. .... oe i2a2 LSI, 76 
—2 years old.... ale 5.4 6.4 
CalVeSiai.cscccact Siac 25:1 19.8 22.4 
Steers—yearlings....... 6.8 2a 4.5 
—2 years old..... — a mn 
Bulls ee eee ee DES One 23 
per cent 
Galt,cropessten ee: uM 82 Vip 80 


®Less than .05. 


TABLE 11—AVERAGE NUMBER OF ANIMALS SOLD, 
BY OPERATOR’S LABOR INCOME, 40 BEEF FARMS, 
EAST KOOTENAY AREA, 1964 


Operator’s 
Labor Income 
All 
High Low Farms 
Number of farms....... 20 20 40 
number per farm 
Cows jitkgl eo 5.5 6.5 6.0 
Heiforss.2si0s 2h... - 2.6 eo 2.0 
StGersS%& Sc oc sas oe 12.6 2a7 7.6 
Calvesan. 6: 0.48: Be: 29.1 35.7 32.4 
BUNS. sta". te eevee 0.4 0.5 0.4 
Labor 


- Farm operators in both groups worked on the 
farm approximately the same number of days but the 
low income farmers used more family and hired 
labor throughout the year than the high income 
group. The high labor income group used 1.34 man- 
equivalents and the low income group 1.48 (Table 14). 
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TABLE 12—AVERAGE PRICE RECEIVED FOR CATTLE, 
BY OPERATOR’S LABOR INCOME, 40 BEEF FARMS, 
EAST KOOTENAY AREA, 1964 


Operator’s 
Labor Income 
All 
High Low Farms 
Number of farms....... 20 20 40 
dollars per animal 
Cows oe Ee ee 147 130 138 
Heifers 104 105 104 
Steers 136 128 135 
Galveset RRO se. 4 82 76 79 
BUNS iE ater e tees ere 234 219 255 


TABLE 13—-AVERAGE VALUE OF FEED USED AND TONS 
OF HAY OR HAY-EQUIVALENTS USED PER ANIMAL 
UNIT, BY OPERATOR’S LABOR INCOME, 40 BEEF FARMS, 
EAST KOOTENAY AREA, 1964 


Operator’s 
Labor Income 
All 
High Low Farms 
Number of farms....... 20 20 40 


Home grown grain...... 43 59 51 
Purchased grain........ 3 3 & 
Motalraraineerer ee 46 62 54 


tons per animal unit 


Hay (or hay-equivalent). 1.54 2.03 L277 


TABLE 14—AVERAGE DAYS OF LABOR USED, BY OPERA- 
TOR’S LABOR INCOME, 40 BEEF FARMS, EAST KOOTE- 
NAY AREA, 1964 


Operator’s 
Labor Income 
All 
High Low Farms 
Number of farms....... 20 20 40 
days per farm 
Hiréd taborss.-- e224. 22 54 38 
Unpaid family labor..... 87 102 94 
Operator’s labor....... 309 307 308 
Total labor-days....... 418 463 440 
Man-equivalents....... 1.34 1.48 1.41 


SUMMARY 


An analysis of the 1964 business records and prac- 
tices of a group of 40 farmers in the East Kootenay 
area of British Columbia was undertaken to determine 
some of the main factors contributing to differences 
in farm income. The main findings of the study were 
the following: 


(1) The high and low operator’s labor income 
groups were approximately the same size in terms of 
number of head of cows with 63 and 62 cows, re- 
spectively, but the high income group had more 
heifers, steers and calves. In total, the high income 
group had almost 100 animal units compared with 
about 90 on the low income farms. 


(2) Farmers in the two groups operated nearly the 
Same amount of improved land, 122-123 acres. The 
yields per acre of hay and silage were almost the same 
for both groups, averaging 1.8 tons of hay and 7.6 tons 
of silage for the 40 farms. 


(3) Total farm expenses were about $900 higher 
on the average on the high income farms but receipts 
were higher by over $4,100. The high income farms 
had receipts of $12,864 and expenses of $6,829 com- 
pared with the low income group which had receipts 
of $8,721 and expenses of $5,920. 


(4) With the exception of yearling heifers, the high 
income group of farmers received better average prices 
than the low income group, probably because of 
quality stock in the high income group. The high 
income farmers sold a greater proportion of steers 
and proportionately fewer calves than the low income 
farmers. 

(5) The high income farms had a slightly better calf 
crop than the low group. The calf crop was approxi- 
mately 82 per cent and 77 per cent for the high and 
low income groups, respectively. 

(6) The high income farmers fed 1.54 tons of hay 
or hay-equivalent per animal unit compared with 
2.03 tons fed by the low income farmers. The value of 
feed used per beef animal unit amounted to $46 for 
the high income operators but was $62 for the low 
income group of farmers. 

(7) Both groups of farm operators worked approxi- 
mately the same number of days but the low income 
farmers used more hired and unpaid family labor than 
the high group. The two groupings averaged 1.34. and 
1.48 man-equivalents, respectively. 

(8) The average capital investment amounted to 
$745 per animal unit for the high income group and 
$727 for the low income group. On an animal unit 
basis, the low income farmers had more capital 
invested in equipment but less in total real estate and 
livestock than the high income grouping. 
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POLICY AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS 


Alberta Potato Marketing Order—The Alberta Potato 
Commission has been given authority to regulate the 
marketing of potatoes outside Alberta in a manner 
consistent with the powers the Commission already 
exercises for the marketing of potatoes within the 
Province. (November 4, 1966) 


Canadian Wheat Board—Ministerial responsibility for 
the Canadian Wheat Board has been transferred from 
the Minister of Finance to the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce. (November 3, 1966) 


Egg Prices—The national average price to producers 
for Grade A Large eggs was 42.4c per dozen for the 
support year ended September 30, 1966. No deficiency 
payment has been made, as the 1965-66 program 
provided a floor price of 34c per dozen for the first 
4,000 dozen eggs and 3lc per dozen for each of the 
next 6,000 dozen eggs. (November 3, 1966) 


Rabies Indemnification Regulations—The Federal Gov- 
ernment agreed to reimburse the Province of Saskatch- 
ewan to the extent of 40 per cent of the amount paid 
by the Province to owners of animals that die of 
rabies on or after January 1, 1966. The maximum 
amounts payable by the Federal Goverment to the 
Province for animals that died before July 14, 1966 
are set at $100 for cattle, $40 for horses, and $16 for 
sheep, swine or goats. Thereafter, higher maximum 
rates effective from July 14, 1966 and already in- 
cluded in the regulations—$120 for cattle, $100 for 
horses, and $40 for sheep, swine or goats—are 
applicable also to Saskatchewan. (October 17, 1966) 


Saskatchewan Broiler Chicken Producers’ Marketing 
Order—The Saskatchewan Broiler Chicken Producers’ 
Marketing Board has received authority to regulate 
the marketing of broiler chickens in interprovincial 
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and export trade. Hitherto, the Board’s authority was 
limited to the marketing of broiler chickens within 
the Province. (October 6, 1966) 


Manufacturing Milk and Cream Price Stabilization 
Order, 1966—An amendment to this Order provides 
for a flat payment, by the Agricultural Stabilization 
Board, of 75c on the basis of 100 pounds of milk 
containing 3.5 per cent butterfat, for milk and cream 
where a producer does not receive fluid milk prices 
on any portion of these products. The change has 
been made to permit the Board to increase the selling 
price of butter, without reducing the flat payment to 
farmers. (September 8, 1966) 


Feed Grain Assistance Regulations—Provision for the 
payment of assistance in respect of feed grain storage 
expenses in Canada, and other references to storage 
assistance, have been deleted. The regulations now 
relate only to transportation assistance. 

A further amendment revises destinations eligible 
for transportation assistance and the rates of trans- 
portation thereto. (August 31; September 27, 1966) 


Quebec Eggs for Consumption Producers’ Marketing 
Order—The Eggs for Consumption Producers’ Federa- 
tion has received authority to regulate the marketing 
of eggs for consumption outside the Province of 
Quebec. Hitherto, the authority of the federation, 
under the Quebec Eggs for Consumption Producers’ 
Joint Plan, was confined to marketing such eggs 
within the Province. (August 24, 1966) 


Canadian Dairy Commission Act—This Act, which 
provides for the establishment of a commission, to 
be called the Canadian Dairy Commission, came into 
force by proclamation on October 31, 1966. 


PUBLICATIONS 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 
Available in Canada from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa 


Economic Survey of Latin America, 1964, United 
Nations, New York, 1966, pp. vii + 381. Price: 
US. $4.50. 

A comprehensive report by the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America of recent domestic 
factors, foreign trade, and economic policy and 
planning in Latin America, including trends in the 
agricultural sector of production and in exports of 
primary commodities. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Not available from Economics Branch 


Technical Changes on Fluid Milk Farms 1940-1964, 
Haessel, Walter and George R. Winter, Department 
of Agricultural Economics, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton. Agricultural Economics Technical Bulle- 
tin 2. August 1966. pp. viii + 106. 

The main purpose of this study was to investigate 
and measure the contribution of technical change 
to productivity on fluid milk farms in the Edmonton 
milk shed during the period 1940 to 1964. In addi- 
tion to assessing the rate of disembodied and cow- 
embodied technical change, the study suggests some 
methods by which the model may be extended to 
involve a measure of the quality changes in all 
factors. 


Marketing Flue-Cured Tobacco in Ontario, 
McGregor, M. A. and G. Klosler, Department of 
Agricultural Economics, University of Guelph, pub- 
lished in co-operation with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. July 1966. pp. 126. 

This is a study of the development of producer 
marketing of flue-cured tobacco in Ontario; of the 
organization and policies of the Ontario Flue-Cured 
Tobacco Growers’ Association; the organization 
and activities of the Ontario Flue-Cured Tobacco 
Growers’ Marketing Board; methods of farm hand- 
ling of Ontario tobacco; the operations of the 
Auction Exchange; marketing, income and cost 
analyses, and a comparison of the cost of operating 
tobacco marketing systems in Canada, the United 
States and Rhodesia. 


How Much Does Farm Labor Earn? Vanneste, C. J. 
and G. I. Trant, Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Ontario Agricultural College, University of 
Guelph. Ontario Department of Agriculture and 
Food, Toronto, 1966. Pub. No. N-4-66-500. pp. 10. 


A study of the productivity, or earning power, of 
farm labor on Dairy General and Cash Crop farms 
in Ontario, the data used being obtained from farm 
accounts submitted by farmers participating in the 
Ontario Farm Management and Accounting Project 
during 1964. 


1965 Saskatchewan Farm Business Summary. Drew, 
J. L. and J. F. Hickie, H. H. Mattila, J. K. Grons- 
dahl, T. J. Burwell, Farm Management Division, 
Agricultural Representative Branch, Saskatchewan 
Department of Agriculture. Extension Report No 10. 
September, 1966. pp. 81. 

An analysis of the 1965 farm records, including 
summary tables by soil zones, of 405 grain and 
grain-livestock farms in Saskatchewan. 


Country Livestock Auctions and Market Perform- 
ance. Manning, Travis W., Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics, University of Alberta, Edmonton. 
Agricultural Economics Technical Bulletin 1. 
September, 1966. pp. ii + 36. 

A report examining the role of country auctions 
in the Alberta livestock marketing system, including 
the market characteristics, practices and results of 
these auctions in Alberta. 


An Economic Analysis of the Feed Freight Assist- 
ance Policy. Kerr, T. C., Agricultural Economic 
Research Council of Canada. Publication No. 7. 
September 1966. pp. xi + 152. Price, $2.00. 

A study of the impact of the Feed Freight 
Assistance Policy on agriculture and the Canadian 
economy, including proposals for an alternative for 
public policy. 


The Geography of the Orchard Industry of Canada, 
Krueger, Ralph R., Department of Geography, 
University of Waterloo, Waterloo, Ontario (ex 
“Geographical Bulletin”, Vol. 7, No. 1, pp. 27-71, 
Queen’s Printer, Ontario, 1966.) 

A separate of an article originally published in 
the “Geographical Bulletin”, which discusses the 
following three aspects of the orchard industry of 
Canada: orchard trends and economic conditions; 
the development of regional specialization; and the 
delimitation of orchard regions. 


Variation in Farm Income of Farms in Eastern 
Ontario by Farm Type and Farm Class, Noble, 
Henry F., Farm Economics, Co-operatives and 
Statistics Branch, Ontario Department of Agriculture 
and Food, Toronto, November 1965 (Reprint May 
1966). pp. 44 + 12 
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A report of an A.R.D.A. study of selected farms 
in eastern Ontario showing variations in farm in- 
come, based on 299 farm records during 1963, in 
a Dairy General farming area. This publication also 
includes an economic classification of farms in east- 
ern Ontario. 


Beef Retailing Margin in Toronto Chain Stores, 
1965, Contini, A. and H. Weijs, Farm Economics, 
Co-operatives and Statistics Branch, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Food, Toronto, April 1966. 
pp. 34. 

A study, requested by the Ontario Food Council, 
of beef pricing by six major chains in Toronto during 
1965. 


Western Manitoba Farm Business Association, 
Report for 1965, Ackerman, Jerry, Department of 
Agricultural Economics and Farm Management, the 
University of Manitoba, July 1966. pp. ii + 17. 

A recent assessment of the resources and effi- 
ciency of 76 member farms of the Western Manitoba 
Farm Business Association. 


Dairy Farm Business Analysis, Central and Western 
Nova Scotia, 1965, Farm Management Division, 
Extension Services Branch, N.S. Department of 
Agriculture and Marketing, Truro, N.S., July 1966. 
pp. 10. 

A collective summary of the 1965 performance 
of 61 dairy farms, located in the 12 counties of the 
western and central region of the Province, who 
participated in the Department’s Farm Management 
Extension program. 


Dairy Farm Business Analysis, Eastern Nova Scotia, 
1965, Farm Management Division, Extension 
Services Branch, Department of Agriculture and 
Marketing, Truro, N.S., July 1966. pp. 10. 
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This is a collective summary of the 1965 per- 
formance of 38 dairy farms, located in the six east- 
ern Nova Scotia counties, who participated in the 
Department’s Farm Management and Extension 
program. 


Sugar Beets in Ontario, Production Costs, Returns 
and Management Practices. Fisher, G.A. Published 
by Farm Economics, Co-operatives and Statistics 
Branch, Ontario Department of Agriculture and 
Food. pp. ii + 45. 

This report is compiled from the information pro- 
vided by several hundred farmers in the sugar beet 
growing counties of Ontario. The period of study 
covers the years 1957 to 1960. 


Carman District Farm Business Association, Annual 
Report 1965, Hudson, J.P., Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics & Farm Management, the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba, June 1966. pp. i + 27. 

An analysis of 1965 farm record data supplied 
by 78 members of the Carman District Farm 
Business Association. 

Available from Economics Branch, and 

the British Columbia Department of Agriculture 
The Dairy Industry in British Columbia. Rayner, 
L.C., L.E. Drayton, K.E. Cann, E.D. Woodward 
(Economics Branch, Canada Department of Agri- 
culture), and J. R. Meredith (British Columbia 
Bureau of Economics and Statistics, Victoria). 
September 1966. pp. 92. 

This joint study examines the structure of dairy 
farming in British Columbia; the present and pro- 
jected consumption of dairy products in that 
Province; fluid milk pricing (at the producer level); 
production costs in major producing areas, and the 
present and prospective processing and distribution 
patterns for dairy products in British Columbia. 


STATISTICAL APPENDIX 
AVERAGE PRICES OF SELECTED CANADIAN FARM COMMODITIES, VARIOUS MARKETS AND GRADES, 1965-66 


eS Scenes 
1965 1966 


Commodity, grade and market Average Sept. Oct. July Aug. Sept. Oct. 


SS Ss pep te eee a ac 


dollars per cwt. 


CATTLE (weighted average prices at public 


stockyards) 
Good slaughter steers 
oR EIT CaN ccd abe Neto 24.00 24.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 25.97 26.50 
ILI G Poe ae 2 ge i cea Te 23.25 23.55 23.45 24.10 24.17 24.88 24.98 
MAN ied co nee ee eee 22.65 22.86 22.65 23.52 23.43 24.11 24.22 
Good feeder steers 
OrOniO eee ee ee. ee 22.70 PASTA 24.00 28.00 26.03 27.34 28.00 
VIN OOO See he daa 22.05 22.84 PD Vp 24.58 25.93 25.42 24.33 
COLE a I ie en nn, aed 21.95 23113 22.09 23.86 Deol 24.72 25.00 
Good and choice veal calves 
EOI ARM eee h ce atl gee 30.50 29.32 SORA 34.14 33.95 34.42 34.50 
Vaininipodere OW... ce. ke Meee ee 29.80 27.94 29.73 32.24 31.50 35.01 34.41 
Calgary fame i sc A eek. 23.10 — — 27.55 25.14 26.31 27.00 


HOGS (weighted average prices at public 
stockyards, Grade A dressed) 


RONG OR cin ee eee Se ve TO sa ns 33.40 36.88 35.90 35.12 33.98 33.92 33.94 
ak UATE V4 Dae here cl ek ae fe een aa 31.65 34.93 34.75 33.28 34.63 33.68 este 
SN Tea Su ne ona eae ee 28.55 32.00 32.57 31.46 33.39 32.71 32.69 


LAMBS (weighted average prices at public 
stockyards, Good lambs) 


GVO UL Olen. se tie. , Me ce. od 26.70 23.44 23.12 26.87 2323 22.99 22.64 
VAI OO er. meas ere ots i ne ha 21.30 19.94 21.46 23.78 19.70 19.19 20.17 
Calg ar ver tere Lie rath os nk en 20.75 19.54 19.35 22.08 20.13 1he347/ 18.61 
FLUID MILK (f.0.b. factory) 
EAAUPEXAe, Wo, Meee ot enh aey sty fc By. 74, 571 a7AL 6.10 6.10 6.10 6.10 
PAGCOR AE ee eh i eb ee ie oe 5.10 5.10 5.10 5.35 DOO OEOD 5.05) 
MOVOMLO Mes Pe Oe ee lee ices 5.26 5.26 5.26 Sy5 76S) fo) fa: Oeio Haro 
NMED ia. Samet te, ieee ak Rs lla 5.20 5.20 5.20 5.48 5.48 5.48 5.48 
MAMEUIV ORC ae, hin ee el. glk 6.19 6.31 6.39 6.57 6.62 6.69 Ga72) 
“Eigse ta MILK (average farm 
value)* 
INGY aicOOtl a) rte, mee tse FY 2.74 2.74 2.74 3.07 2.99 3.06 — 
New Brunswick...... a oaetet eS 3.01 SHOl 3.08 Sn2g 83 Pa <i Biv — 
SITS ACT eens 8 ag ae Rr a S05 3.00 Sipe 2x86 2.92 2.91 — 
ORES as on ks se ee. 2.99 2.99 3.14 2.97 3.01 Sele — 
Srigsmicomimbias. aero). © 3.03 3.08 3.09 3.28 3.28 3.28 — 
BUTTERFAT ma butter, average farm cents per Ib. 
value)* 
Prince Edward sland. 24a. ove hak 69.4 69.5 69.5 63.0 63.5 66.0 — 
Pare bee che hn” NR Ree at 84.7 83.6 89.3 82.5 81.0 82.8 — 
COntANiO go ae Wel 8 Phos Pe hon ye 73.8 74.1 74.1 74.7 74.6 (Ono — 
DASKALCHOWAN he kv oh. h 2 dle y swine 65.3 65.4 O53 59.0 59.2 60.5 _- 
SS COMMDIAT: 6.5 poeulernc <aa.cs. . 8682S 69.5 69.5 80.5 80.5 82.0 — 
EGGS (average paying prices at registered cents per doz. 
grading stations, Grade A Large) 
BL: LEE Se gen na perh RRO ie Rn UaM ed 6 ate 36.3 43.2 52.8 39.2 53.4 51.8 55.3 
SOLAN SCLINI Ons tech eave. dices RL 613)/-3} 42.2 51.9 Sao inet 77 54.8 54.8 
LAA ei ts hh pk RR A cos aah dee 35.1 41.0 50.9 41.7 53.0 omit 53.8 
NY URTHDGEG) Ciencs2 2S) ene soo, Sekree 30.6 37.5 47.2 S1367/ 45.7 42.2 45.1 
MAIO Ee 2 tev ie (bt we OR olde te ee 36.4 39.5 46.0 38.0 43.8 45.0 41.1 
BROILERS (average prices paid to growers cents per Ib. live 
No. 1 grade chicken under 5 Ibs.) 
TORO oes ea tere ee Baise 18.8 19.5 19.5 19.8 20.5 20.5 20.5 
PUMOMLOME ts sires PE See ee ZONS 21.0 21.0 Pape le. 22 21.9 21.5 


TURKEYS (average prices paid to pro- 
ducers, No. 1 grade, 12-20 Ibs.) 
RONGGMi care hee ek ect eee eras 25.4 25.9 27.0 23.4 PRY7/ 25.0 25.5 
A 9 —_ 23.5 25.4 25.5 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF SELECTED CANADIAN FARM COMMODITIES, VARIOUS MARKETS AND GRADES, 1965-66 


(Continued) 
| SN RN STE SES IT RS I BEE I SE ES 
1965-66 1965 1966 
Crop Year 
Commodity, grade and market Average Sept. Oct. July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
POTATOES (Canada No. 1 Table, average dollars per cwt. 
prices to growers) 
Princesedwardelsiandives.. serene. aoe 2.85 1.50 DEAT. Wesy/ 1.53 1.40 1.39 
NewiBrunswickne eee ote. 2.28 1.20 2.05 — 1.18 oUF e193 
Southwestern Ontario............... Po {ais 2.40 255 - = 1.80 1.85 1)etsye 
EASTERN GRAINS cents & eights per bu. 
Oats (Ont. No. 2 White, f.o.b. shipping 
points)&. Ae... See on ee ee 78 78 78 78 78 78 78 
Barley (Ont., good malting, f.o.b. ship- 
pirig points) 22, 22 Ree eee 145 145 145 145 145 145 145 
Corn (Ont. No. 2 Yellow,  f.o.b. 
Chatham, 15% moisture, in car- 
lots) 35 JERS. RBS 144/6 154 146 148 152 157/2 147/4 
Soybeans (Ont. No. 2, f.o.b. Chatham) 300/7 270/6 274/7 364/2 339/7 327 310/1 
WESTERN GRAINS (basis in store Fort- cents & eights per bu. 
William/Port Arthur less freight 
and elevator handling charges) 
Red Spring Wheat (No. 2 Nor.) 
WitnibeGite: tersastceerace oc nene 183/6 177/3 178/5 193/6 195/1 196/2 195/2 
Regina and Edmonton........... 180/2 173/7 175/1 190/2 191/5 192/6 191/6 
Durum Wheat (No. 1 C.W.A.D.) 
Winnipeg}... ...s48-4s se0 ieee 187/6 180/3 181/5 205/2 2211/6", . 210/4 Px ee 
Regina and Edmonton........... 184/2 176/7 178/1 201 /6 208/2 207 207/6 
Feed Wheat 
WiInnibegsinc see oe eat ee 160 /4 155/2 155 172/4 174 175/5 77/2 
Regina and Edmonton........... 157 151/6 151 /4 168/6 170/4 172/1 173/6 
Oats (No. 1 Feed) 
Winnipeg rae atscoeue ost ne 76/5 73/5 73/5 81/4 81/7 81/4 81/3 
REGINA ere Ce eee eee 74/5 71/5 71/5 79/4 79/7 79/4 79/3 
Edmontona..-. foo. eee 72/5 69/5 69/5 77/4 TE) 77/4 77/3 
Barley (No. 1 Feed) 
NATAMIIAT ole\e faeces SRE ey alate SSeS 1! 7/ 116 116/4 118/4 122 Pa yiZe 121/6 
RRegilian fie sac Pt. 4 cn 114 113 Wes 115/5 119/1 119 118/7 
Edmonton s.r ee eee 111/2 110/2 110/6 112/6 116/2 116/1 116 
Rye (No. 2 C.W.) 
Winnipegis.. 45.2 8.hoec eo eee 120 115/2 116/4 127/3 126/4 124/5 117/6 
PROGIM A Site nto diet ois eke we ees 116/5 111/7 113/1 124 123/1 121/2 114/3 
Edmontone.c seers eee ee iss 108/5 109/7 120/6 119/7 118 WA 
Flaxseed (No. 1 C.W.) 
Win POg is fers cetesee es eeeeeere eens 290/5 305/3 297/5 287/11 292 292/2 284 
Regitia ascites cans eee eee 287 /4 302/1 294/3 283/7 288 /6 289 280/6 
Edmonton’). 22 s..m.0be- cies 283/7 298 /5 290/7 280/3 285 /2 285 /4 277/2 


® Since the average farm values for manufacturing milk and butterfat published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(D.B.S.) do not include the Federal subsidies as of April 1, 1966, it is necessary to add, during the 12-months’ period ending 
March 31, 1967, the Federal payment of 85 cents per hundred pounds of milk testing 3.5% butterfat to obtain the full returns 
to producers. Ten cents are retained for export aid. The net payment of 75 cents per cwt. is made directly to farmers, at the 
equivalent rate of 21.43 cents per pound of butterfat. 


b In the province of Quebec, and beginning April 1, 1966, full producer returns consist of the published D.B.S. average 
farm values for manufacturing milk and butterfat, plus the Federal payment (see footnote *), plus a payment made by the 
Quebec government. This payment is made on butterfat at the rate of five cents per pound from April 1 to September 30 and 
at the rate of 10 cents per pound from October 1 to March 31. Prior to April 1, 1966, this payment, which began in October, 
1964, was made through factories and was part of the producer’s farm value. 
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This issue of CANADIAN FARM ECONOMICS contains the background 
papers presented to the 27th annual Federal-Provincial Agricultural Outlook 
Conference, held in Ottawa, November 22 and 23, 1966. These papers were 
prepared by committees representative of the Departments of Agriculture, 
Finance, Forestry, Industry, Manpower and Immigration, Trade and Com- 
merce, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the Bank of Canada. The reports 
as presented to the Conference were based generally on information available 
at mid-October. Wherever possible, the reports have been updated to include 
data which became available by mid-December. 


CANADIAN FARM ECONOMICS 
Editorial Committee 


I. F. Furniss, Chairman G. A. Hiscocks 
R. Choquette T. O. Riecken 
G. J. Dobson S. W. Garland, Managing Editor 


GENERAL ECONOMIC SITUATION AND OUTLOOK 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC SITUATION 
AND OUTLOOK 

Situation 

World economic growth strengthened late in 1965 
and in the early months of 1966, strongly influenced 
by a marked acceleration in the pace of business in 
the United States and Canada. Despite a significant 
loss of momentum in subsequent months, the trend 
of world production and trade has continued to move 
moderately higher. The year to year rise in world 
output was supported by improving business condi- 
tions in France, Italy, and Japan, now recovering 
from recent economic slow-downs, as well as by sub- 
stantial production gains achieved by the United 
States and Canada. Slower growth of other important 
industrialized countries was in large part a conse- 
quence of official measures taken to contain inflation- 
ary pressures. The foreign earnings of primary produc- 
ing countries as a group benefited from strong 
international markets at the beginning of the year, 
but their growth has moderated with the recent slow- 
ing in the expansion of several major industrial 
economies. 


In the United States rapid acceleration in economic 
activity in early 1966 was followed by a much slower 
pace of overall growth in the later months of the 
year. The private investment boom continued as a 
major stimulus to expansion. Business spending for 
new plant and equipment rose 17 per cent compared 
with 1965, sustaining the strong advance of the pre- 
vious two years. On the other hand, residential con- 
struction declined after remaining level in 1965, as 
a result of an acute shortage of mortgage funds. An 
important factor contributing to the expansion was 
the rising trend of government defence expenditures 
associated with increasing military operations in 
Vietnam. State and local government outlays have 
also continued to rise. 

The trend of consumer spending increased much 
more slowly after the first quarter of 1966. Sales of 
consumer durables, particularly of new cars, have 
eased, though they still are at high levels in comparison 
with earlier periods of the current expansion. Federal 
tax changes, including higher social security taxes, and 
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a tightening credit situation contributed to a slowing 
in consumer expenditures. 


Even with more moderate growth in overall de- 
mand the upward pressure on prices and wages 
remained high. Monetary policy became progressively 
more restrictive in the face of continuing strong de- 
mand for loans and led to further increases in lending 
rates. In September in a move to curb investment 
spending, President Johnson asked Congress to sus- 
pend for sixteen months the seven per cent investment 
tax credit and the accelerated depreciation allowed on 
commerical and industrial buildings. He has also 
promised to cut government expenditures to lessen 
pressure on resources. In the first half of 1966 imports 
grew rapidly while exports increased very little and 
the merchandise trade surplus continued on the de- 
clining trend evident in 1965. 


In Britain, domestic demand pressures remained 
very high in 1966 in spite of a series of official re- 
straining measures taken since the fall of 1964. Growth 
in the economy continued at a low rate under condi- 
tions of very little slack in manpower and other 
resources. There was little or no further improvement 
in the trade balance during the first half of 1966, 
partly because of the disruptive effect on exports of 
the seamen’s strike in early summer. More recent 
trends have shown an improvement in exports, though 
imports have continued at a high level. The temporary 
surcharge on imports reduced from 15 per cent to 10 
per cent early last year, was completely removed at 
the end of November 1966. Industrial production has 
slowed and in September was slightly lower than a 
year earlier. The British Government introduced far- 
reaching measures at the time of the Budget in May 
and again in July to re-establish confidence in sterling 
and, more fundamentally, to achieve structural shifts 
in the economy to facilitate increases in productivity 
and ease upward price and wage pressures. The 
voluntary wage and price “standstill” provided for 
in the July program was subsequently made com- 
pulsory retroactive to July 20, under legislation 
introduced in October. 

Economic growth continued in Continental Europe 
taken as a whole, although there were mixed trends 


for individual countries. The pace of expansion ac- 
celerated in France and Italy and continued at high 
levels in some of the smaller countries. But growth 
has slowed somewhat in Germany, Denmark and 
Norway. Demand conditions remained strong in 
nearly all countries and restrictive policies to curb too 
rapid an increase in prices and wages have been main- 
tained or reinforced, with the exception of France 
and Italy where there has been a progressive relaxation 
of restraints. 

Economic recovery got under way in Japan late in 
1965 and growth in overall output has risen steadily 
during 1966. The authorities promoted a faster rate 
of expansion by an easing of restrictive credit policies, 
a substantial reduction in taxes and by increases in 
public investment programs. The economy gained as 
well from continuing vigorous expansion of exports, 
and the current account has remained in considerable 
surplus. 

Available information indicates that production in 
the USSR expanded at a rate comparable to that in 
the previous year, though this is well below the 
strong growth rate achieved during the early postwar 
period. The new Five-Year Plan that started in 
January reaffirms the Soviet authorities intention, as 
announced in 1965, to carry out important economic 
reforms, including the introduction of some elements 
of Western style marketing economics into the Soviet 
system. Under the Plan an attempt will be made to 
raise the productivity of the agricultural and light 
industry sectors to the higher level of the industrial 
and heavy industry sectors. 

The primary producing countries have continued to 
accumulate reserves. However, the pattern has varied 
considerably from country to country. Some of the 
more highly developed countries in this group, in- 
cluding Australia and South Africa, have shown con- 
siderable improvement in their balance of payments 
position compared with a year earlier. 


Outlook 


While there are more uncertainties in the current 
situation than for some time, the prospect for the 
industrial countries as a whole is for moderate growth 
to continue in 1967. In the principal industrial 
countries domestic demands remained generally at a 
very high level in 1966 and their governments for the 
most part have maintained policies designed to ease 
pressure on resources and reduce the rate of increase 
in prices. 

In the United States, despite a slowing in the growth 
trend from the very high rate at the outset of 1966, 
a moderately upward trend is expected to continue 
in the coming year. Capital investment may again 
increase, if more slowly than in the last few years; no 


early slow down in the vigorous trend of government 
expenditures appears likely, and the pace of consumer 
spending should be well supported by the marked 
increases that have been achieved in personal income. 

As a result of the severe measures recently adopted 
to reduce domestic demand, Britain is unlikely to 
expand its total output significantly next year, though 
the proportion produced for export may rise. 

Overall production in other industrial countries 
should move moderately higher, supported in parti- 
cular by continuing recovery and gradual economic 
expansion in France, Italy and Japan. 

Continuing growth indicated for industrial countries 
in 1967 should help to sustain or increase the export 
earnings of primary producing countries. Recent 
movements of basic commodity prices suggest some 
easing in trend since early in 1966, however, and the 
increase in the contribution of primary exports to the 
foreign exchange holdings of these countries is likely 
to be quite modest. 


CANADIAN ECONOMIC SITUATION 
AND OUTLOOK 

Situation 

Canadian output continued to move higher during 
1966, but the rate of expansion in aggregate production 
slowed following a strong surge in the opening 
quarter of that year. Overall demands continued 
strong, adding to existing pressures on plant and man- 
power resources, and contributing to a faster rise in 
costs and prices. The stronger increase in wages, 
together with a slowing in productivity improvement, 
combined to push Canada’s unit labor costs higher. 
To moderate the pace of advance, the March 1966 
Federal Budget included measures to increase personal 
income taxes about 10 per cent or almost back to the 
year-earlier levels, and provisions to restrain invest- 
ment spending. The expansion this year in total 
capital spending, both public and private, was sub- 
stantial and comparable to the major increases that 
took place in each of the preceding two years. The 
tempo of activity was stimulated also by a marked 
rise in merchandise exports after the moderate in- 
crease of 1965. Though consumer durable purchases 
have slowed, consumer spending for non-durables 
and services continued to show significant gains. The 
Gross National Product in the first half of 1966 was 
at a level of $56.6 billion, seasonally adjusted at 
annual rates, 11 per cent higher than in the first half 
of 1965. After allowing for the faster rise in price 
levels the expansion of output over the past year 
amounted to about seven per cent in real terms. 

Persistence of a strong trend in capital investment 
was an important source of increasing pressure on 


available labor and materials in 1966. Canadian busi- 
ness spending rose sharply again after the major in- 
creases made by this sector in 1964 and 1965, with 
very substantial increases in manufacturing, mining, 
public utilities and commercial services. Investment 
in social capital increased though more slowly than 
in the previous year. Construction of new housing 
declined from its high 1965 level, restrained by in- 
creasing tightness of credit and a scarcity of mortgage 
funds. 

Buoyant personal income trends gave support to 
a continuing upward movement of consumer spend- 
ing, though a larger share of the increase was due to 
mounting prices for consumer goods and services 
than in 1965. Labor income made large gains with 
above-average increases in both employment and 
wages, and farmers’ earnings were boosted by the 
firmness in farm product prices and excellent crops, 
including a record wheat harvest. Domestic auto sales 
eased a little following the notably strong gains that 
have been recorded in the past four years. Apart from 
the leveling in car sales, consumer spending for most 
goods and services continued to show good gains. 


An impressive rise in merchandise exports contrib- 
uted substantially to the vigor of Canadian economic 
activity this year. The total value of merchandise 
exports was 17 per cent higher in the first seven 
months of 1966 than a year earlier. Exports to the 
United States continued to strengthen after rising 
significantly in 1965, sparked by the high tempo of 
economic activity in that country. Total values were 
boosted as well by a return to capacity rates of over- 
_ seas wheat and flour shipments, with Communist 
countries’ purchases, in particular, much higher than 
in 1965. There were significant gains in sales to 
Western Europe and to Japan, but exports to Britain 
and other Commonwealth markets slowed during 
1966. 

The acceleration of output during the last quarter 
of 1965 and in early 1966 was followed by a slowing 
in the overall pace of growth. This was to be expected, 
since operations had reached capacity levels in many 
industries. Nonetheless the level of industrial produc- 
tion has shown a further sizable increase in 1966 
compared with 1965. On the basis of figures for the 
first nine months, production of most industrial goods 
and commodities was well above a year earlier. 
Motor vehicle production was higher also in this 
period, but the increase narrowed appreciably over 
the course of the year. 

There was a further large increase in employment 
during the year. The total number of those at work in 
the first ten months of 1966 was four per cent higher 
than a year earlier, with construction, manufacturing, 
service and trade industries accounting for most of 
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the additional workers. A quickening in labor force 
growth has been noted in the past two or three years, 
partly reflecting a substantial increase in immigration, 
but gains in employment during most of this period 
have been even larger. The seasonally-adjusted rate of 
unemployment averaged 3.6 per cent in the first ten 
months of 1966, compared with 4.0 per cent in the 
first ten months of 1965. 

The approach to capacity operations in many 
industries has added to upward pressures on Cana- 
dian costs and prices. The Consumer Price Index 
increased 4.3 per cent from October 1965 to October 
1966 compared with a rise of 2.7 per cent over the 
previous 12 month period. The Wholesale Price Index 
also rose somewhat faster in this period than a year 
earlier with each principal component group showing 
significant increases. Prices of sensitive commodities 
on international markets have followed mixed trends. 
The prices of principal metals remained high, though 
under less upward pressure than at the end of 1965. 
Prices of cereals increased, but there have been 
declines for several other basic commodities over the 
past year. 

Interest rates have risen considerably in Canada 
since the early part of 1965 as they have in the U.S.A. 
and a number of European countries. The rate on 
Government of Canada Treasury Bills increased from 
3} per cent in April 1965 to over 5 per cent at the 
end of March 1966 and has remained around this 
general level since that date. Since early 1965 the 
average yield on Government long-term bonds has 
risen from 5 per cent to about 53 per cent in October 
1966. These rates reflect the extremely strong demand 
for credit which has been the dominant characteristic 
of financial markets in 1966. Credit has also been 
extremely tight in the mortgage market where rates 
on conventional mortgages are in a range from 73 to 
8 per cent, or more in certain areas of the country. 
Many demands for mortgages are being turned down 
or deferred to 1967 as life insurance companies and 
trust companies have fully committed funds available 
for disbursement in 1966. 


Outlook 


Canadian economic activity is expected to increase 
again in 1967 although some slowing in expansion 
has occurred since early in 1966. The basic factor 
behind the more moderate rates of real increase is 
that the economy is now effectively fully employed 
and cannot readily draw on slack resources for ex- 
pansion. A more moderate rate of real growth in 1967 
than in the current year is indicated, though pressures 


on wages and prices may be a matter of continuing 
concern. 

World economic conditions on the whole appear to 
present a favorable environment for continuing high 
levels of Canadian export trade. Further expansion 
now regarded as likely in the American economy, may 
promote another increase in Canadian sales to the 
U.S.A. after their sharp gains in 1965 and 1966. Cana- 
dian exports to overseas markets should remain firm 
and possibly strengthen on the basis of a continuing 
strong demand situation in most of the industrial 
countries. Longer-run contracts to supply large 
quantities of wheat to Communist countries provide 
an important additional measure of stability to the 
Canadian export trend. 

Some part of the very large investment program 
planned for 1966 may not be completed on schedule, 
and there is accordingly a prospect of a considerable 
carryover into the new year. It seems likely therefore 
that the trend of investment spending will continue 
strong for some time, though the rise in spending 
intentions for 1967 may be less than in the year now 
ending. Despite a recent slower increase in consumer 
durable purchases, consumer spending should move 
higher and remain an important positive influence on 
business levels. 


INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
SITUATION AND OUTLOOK 


Production and Stocks—In crop year 1965-66 (ended 
June 30) world agricultural production, excluding 
Mainland China, rose by about one per cent over 
1964-65. Production is estimated to have increased in 
North America, Western Europe, Latin America and 
the Near East. In Eastern Europe including the 
Soviet Union, total farm output remained at the 
1964-65 level but there was a decline in Oceania, the 
Far East and Africa. On a per capita basis agricultural 
output, as well as food production, in the world as a 
whole declined by about two per cent in 1965-66. In 
the developing regions per capita food production 
dropped back four per cent to the inadequate prewar 
level. 

World agricultural production in 1966-67 will prob- 
ably remain close to the 1965-66 output level. The 
impact of drought on U.S. farm production may more 
than offset the record Canadian output this year. 
Total agricultural output in Latin America may be 
from three to five per cent below the record 1965-66 
level. In the Far East, crop prospects in general are 
no better than normal and probably slightly below 
normal. In both Western and Eastern Europe a grain 


harvest close to the 1965 level is forecast. In the Soviet 
Union, however, the 1966 grain output may reach a 
record level. The outlook for livestock production 
appears favorable in Europe and the Soviet Union. 

Total grain stocks in the United States, Canada, 
Australia and Argentina on July 1, 1966, had de- 
clined to about 98 million tons, or by 14 cent from 
1965. The decrease was largely in the carryovers of 
wheat, which at only 33.5 million tons (1.2 billion 
bushels), was at the lowest level since 1953 and 47 
per cent less than the peak level of 1961, reflecting 
mainly the large import requirements of India, the 
USSR and Mainland China. However, the other com- 
ponent, coarse grain stocks, remained at about the 
1965 level. World stocks of butter declined but stocks 
of coffee, sugar, cocoa and cotton increased further, 
reaching postwar record levels in the case of coffee, 
sugar and cotton. 


Trade and Prices—The volume of world trade in agri- 
cultural products in the calendar year 1965 remained 
at the 1964 level but the value declined by one per 
cent. Some increase occurred in world exports of oil- 
seeds and vegetable oils, fruits, meats and dairy 
products, whereas exports of grains, sugar, tobacco 
and beverages declined. 

The fall in the average world market price of agri- 
cultural products that started in early 1964 continued 
through most of 1965 with the index of world export 
prices for primary agricultural products declining by 
about 13 per cent from the 1964 level. In the first half 
of 1966, however, world prices for agricultural prod- 
ucts strengthened in general, and the index exceeded 
by three per cent the level of index in the correspond- 
ing period in 1965. However, there was some variation 
among commodity groups; for example, prices for 
grains and meats showed an upward trend while 
prices for dairy products, sugar, oilseeds and oils 
declined. 


Agricultural Policies and Programs—There have been 
two major agricultural policy developments in the 
United States in 1966: the Food for Peace Act of 1966 
and the measures to encourage a selective expansion 
in farm output. The Food for Peace Act will provide 
the basis of U.S. food aid shipments over the next two 
years. It includes the main principles of P.L. 480 but 
contains two major changes from the previous food 
aid program. One is the linking of food aid with self- 
help by recipient countries. The second major change 
is the elimination of the requirement which has limited 
the commodities going into food aid to those de- 
clared in surplus. The Act also provides for a pro- 
gressive shift from local currency sales to long-term 
dollar credit sales by 1971. Authorized under the Act 


are annual expenditures up to $1.9 billion for sales 
for local currency or long-term credit (Title I) and 
$600 million for donations (Title II), including the 
U.S. donation to the World Food Program. Including 
a $2.4 billion carryover, the total authorization for 
the two year period amounts to $7.4 billion. 

The U.S.A. has also taken measures to encourage a 
selective expansion in agricultural output. The meas- 
ures include raising the support price for milk and 
soybeans, increasing by ten per cent the acreage allot- 
ment for rice, withdrawing the incentive for additional 
acreage diversion of land from spring wheat and in- 
creasing the 1967 national acreage allotment for 
wheat by 30 per cent—to 68.2 million acres. The 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has estimated that as 
a result of the larger acreage allotment, wheat pro- 
duction in the United States in 1967 could be at 1.6 
billion bushels, about 300 million bushels more than 
the 1966 output. In addition, measures have been 
taken to increase feed grain production in 1967 and 
they include a 50 per cent reduction in land diverted 
from corn and grain sorghum and increases in the 
support prices for these crops. 

Britain continued to adjust details of her price 
policy in line with the general objective of a selective 
increase in production; for wheat, barley and hogs 
the last price review put greater emphasis on adjusting 
the quantities to which the guarantees apply rather 
than raising the guaranteed price. In negotiations with 
New Zealand, commitments on quantitative access 
for New Zealand’s major export products into the 
British market were granted until September 1972 
and the 1959 Trade Agreement was also extended for 
a definite period of three years from January 1, 1967. 
The Anglo-Irish Free Trade Agreement came into 
force on July 1, 1966. On that date Britain removed 
import duties and quantitative restrictions on virtually 
all Irish products, and Ireland began a series of ten 
per cent yearly tariff cuts to be completed in 1975. 

Following the Seven-Year Plan for 1959-65, a new 
Five-Year Plan has begun in the Soviet Union. The 
targets for the new Five-Year Plan (1966-70) are con- 
siderably lower than those formerly envisaged for 
1970 in the twenty-year plan. The overall target for 
agricultural production calls for an increase of 25 per 
cent on the average for 1966-70 above the average for 
1961-65. The 1970 grain production target is now set 
at 180 million metric tons, compared with 230 million 
tons projected in the long-term plan. (The 1965 grain 
output was 120.5 million tons; for 1966 it has been 
unofficially estimated at 160-165 million tons.) 

In the European Economic Community (EEC) 
agreement was reached in May 1966 for financing the 
Common Agricultural Policy and July 1, 1968, was 
set as the firm date for full establishment of the agri- 


cultural common market which is expected to include 
more than 90 per cent of EEC farm production. 

On July 24, 1966, the EEC agreed on a package 
arrangement covering market organizations for fruits 
and vegetables, sugar, fats and oils. Common prices 
were set for milk and dairy products, beef and veal, 
sugar, rice, oilseeds and olive oil. These decisions fol- 
lowed upon earlier action designed to eliminate 
Member States’ restrictions on internal trade in these 
commodities, and implementation is now under way. 

It was in 1962 that the Council created the market 
organization for grain, poultry, eggs, and pork 
and made preliminary decisions on fruits and veget- 
ables. In February 1964, market organizations for 
rice, dairy products, and beef and veal were formu- 
lated. In December 1964, the first of the common 
prices, covering grains, was adopted. 

The recent fruits and vegetables decision was re- 
ported as the most difficult to reach. The final proposal 
provided a range of support prices for three classes 
of fruits and vegetables. This approach will not be 
applied until 1970, and thus member states can estab- 
lish support prices in the meantime. A $60 million 
annual ceiling was placed on Community subsidy 
expenditures for fruits and vegetables for a three year 
trial period. 

For sugar, a Community-wide quota was adopted, 
to be divided among the member states. Only produc- 
tion within this quota will be eligible for Community 
financing for support buying or export subsidies. 

The fats and oils regulation provides for the elim- 
ination of quantitative restrictions and for duty-free 
entry for most oilseeds, tariffs ranging from 3 to 15 
per cent on vegetable oils, direct subsidies and a 
minimum price for internal rapeseed and olive oil 
production, and a price and levy system for olive oil 
modeled on the grain regulations. Direct aids to pro- 
duction are foreseen for fats and oils. The Associated 
Overseas Territories will have preferred access to the 
Community for oils. 

The following are the common prices set on July 
24, 1966, by the EEC Council: 


Approx. 
U.S. Can. 
$/100 k.g. $/100 Ibs. 
Milk 
Target price of milk with 3.7 per 
cent fat content, ex farm...... 9.75 + 4,75 
Delivered dairy 2i3u fe 27 BL 10.30 i OF02ae 
Support price for butter......... 176.25 86.35 
Beef-veal 
Guide price for adult cattle (live). 66.25 32.45 
Guide price for calves (live)..... 89.50 43.85 
Sugar 
Minimum price of sugar beets per 
metric ton (within the basic 
GUOtaS) sae gee ee A ob te) 17.00/ton 16.58/ton 


Minimum price (outside the basic 


quotas and up to 135 per cent). 10.00/ton 9.53/ton 
Target price of white sugar...... Papa Gia. 10.89 
Support price of white sugar..... EX nes 10.35 


Approx. 
Can 


WES: an. 
$/100 k.g. $/100 Ibs. 
Rice 
Basic target price........... . 18.12 8.88 
Support price 
ltalV¥e oi che. Ri eberry kore 12.00 5.87 
FRANCO. ra ner ene ee 12.380 6.03 
Threshold price for the region 
with the largest deficit (Duis- 
DUIG) ce ate e enn eee 17.78 8.70 
Oilseeds 
(colza, rapeseed, sunflower seed) 
Targetepkicoay qe. se ete 20 25 9 87 
BasSiCiSUDDOnE DhiCG ener 12s 9.38 
Lowest support price............ 17.65 8.60 
Olive oil 
Producers’ target price.......... 115.00 56.07 


International Trade Policy Developments 


“Kennedy Round” of Trade Negotiations—These nego- 
tiations were formally launched in May 1964. For 
most participating countries the negotiations on 
industrial goods are to be conducted on the basis of 
across-the-board tariff cuts (linear) with a minimum 
of exceptions, rather than on a selective product-by- 
product basis as in previous negotiations. It was 
recognized, however, that the linear approach would 
not be appropriate for countries with a special trade 
structure, such as Canada, and it was agreed that 
these countries should make a positive offer based on 
the benefits they expect to receive from the negotiations. 
Consequently, when in November 1964, the U.S.A., 
Japan, the EEC, Britain, Switzerland, Austria and 
the Scandinavian countries tabled their industrial ex- 
ceptions lists, detailing those products to be excluded 
from the 50 per cent reduction, Canada instead sub- 
mitted a positive offer of concessions. 

With regard to agricultural goods, it was agreed 
that special international arrangements might be re- 
quired for cereals, meats and dairy products, and 
groups were established to negotiate them. In May 
of 1965, the members of the special group for cereals— 
Argentina, Australia, Canada, the EEC, Japan, 
Britain, the U.S.A. and Switzerland—tabled their 
offers. Offers have now also been tabled in the special 
groups for meat and dairy products. 

With respect to other agricultural products (includ- 
ing tropical products), most participants exchanged 
offers in September of 1965. Australia and New 
Zealand, due to their predominant interest in agri- 
cultural commodities, submitted their complete offer 
lists at this time. The EEC, however, failed to meet 
this tabling date due to difficulties over the future of 
the Common Agricultural Policy. With these diffi- 
culties resolved, the EEC tabled all its remaining 
offers in June 1966 and resumed its place as a full 
participant in the negotiations. 


Detailed negotiations have now been joined among 
all participants and in all sectors, with a view to their 
completion early in 1967. Besides the industrialized 
countries, some 25 countries are engaged in the 
negotiations under the special procedures for less 
developed countries. Arrangements are also being 
worked out for the full participation of Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and Yugoslavia in the Kennedy 
Round. 


UNCTA D—The First U.N. Conference on Trade and 
Development was convened in 1964 in response to 
recognition by U.N. member states of the growing 
needs of developing countries. The UNCTAD was 
established in 1965 as a permanent body of the U.N. 
with its headquarters in Geneva. Provision has been 
made for the UNCTAD to meet every three years. 
The Second Conference is scheduled to take place in 
New Delhi in September 1967. 

The main Committee of the UNCTAD concerned 
with developments in the agricultural field is the Com- 
mittee on Commodities. This Committee has primary 
responsibility for making recommendations concern- 
ing the convening of commodity negotiating confer- 
ences and the establishment of new commodity study 
groups and committees. The Committee on Com- 
modities held its First Session in July 1965 and the 
Second Session takes place in January 1967. 

On the advice of the Secretary-General of 
UNCTAD, a U.N. Sugar Conference was convened 
in the autumn of 1965 and a U.N. Cocoa Conference 
in the spring of 1966 to negotiate international com- 
modity agreements. The Sugar Conference made little 
progress in relation to the main issues but an 
UNCTAD Preparatory Working Group continues, 
under the Chairmanship of the Executive Director of 
the International Sugar Council, to seek an effective 
basis for resumption of the U.N. Sugar Conference. 
The Cocoa Conference was more successful than its 
1963 predecessor and a large measure of agreement 
was reached on all elements other than prices and the 
operation of the buffer stock. Prospects appear good 
that the Cocoa Conference will be reconvened before 
the end of 1966 or early in 1967. 


Food Aid—Food aid is an important factor in the 
supply /demand situation of some commodities, parti- 
cularly wheat. The developing countries, which a 
little more than a generation ago were net exporters 
of food, have become increasingly dependent on food 
imports from the developed countries, and last year 
imported some 25 million tons of food grains, two- 
thirds on concessional terms. There is widespread 
recognition that the basic solution to the continuing 
problem of hunger and malnutrition must be found 
within the developing regions themselves, and that 


future aid programs should incorporate conditions 
which would encourage the developing countries to 
increase their own agricultural productivity. 

Early in 1966 the multilateral World Food Program 
was placed on a continuing basis for as long as multi- 
lateral food aid is feasible and desirable with reviews 
of the Program to take place at regular intervals. 
Canada pledged $27.5 million (in U.S. funds) of com- 
modities and cash to the expanded WFP for the three 
years 1966-68 (a four-fold increase over our previous 
contribution). Canada also responded to the emergen- 
cy situation in India with a greatly increased supply 
of food aid providing that country during the calen- 
dar year 1966 with about one million tons of food, 
principally in wheat and flour. Total commitments 
under our food aid program for the fiscal year 1966-67 
amount to $75 million, compared with expenditures 
of $34.5 million in the previous fiscal year. 


CANADIAN FARM INCOME 
SITUATION AND OUTLOOK 


In 1966, farm cash receipts are expected to reach 
the $4 billion mark for the first time. This compares 
with the previous high of $3.8 billion in 1965. Of all 
the commodities contributing to the gain in total cash 
receipts, wheat is the most important. Large supplies 
available from above-average crops in recent years, 
together with strong export demand, have pushed 
farmers’ marketings to record or near-record levels. 
Offsetting this gain to some extent were smaller total 
Canadian Wheat Board payments in 1966 than in 
1965. This decline was due entirely to smaller total 
final payments on the 1964 wheat crop arising out of 
a reduction in both the per bushel payments and the 
marketings on which the payments were made. Sub- 
stantial increases in marketings are also reflected in 
total returns from the sale of oil seeds, particularly 
flaxseed and rapeseed. Rhodesia’s difficulty in selling 
its tobacco on world markets stimulated prices during 
the spring selling season and this, together with a re- 
sultant sharp increase in Canadian production, led to 
a substantial gain in returns to tobacco growers in 
1966. 

Although total marketings of cattle in 1966 are not 
expected to differ greatly from those of 1965, so far 
in 1966 average prices have been above year-ago 
levels and some further strengthening is expected 
towards the end of the year. During the early months 
of 1966 hog marketings were running at levels below 
those for the same period a year earlier, but this was 
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more than offset by higher prices which reached a 
record level in February and have been declining 
since. Marketings were expected to increase this fall 
and some further easing of prices is anticipated but, 
for the year as a whole, total returns to producers 
are expected to be close to those for 1965. 

Total production of milk was fractionally lower in 
1966 than in 1965, but prices were higher. Added to 
this were federal subsidy payments. 

Despite the new records set by poultry meat pro- 
ducers, prices remained firm and total returns reached 
new high levels. Fewer eggs were produced in 1966 
than in 1965 but this was more than offset by higher 
prices. 

Fruit growers realized an increase in total returns 
during 1966, despite the decline in the production of 
apples and grapes. Higher production was obtained 
from other fruit crops and prices were higher. Lower 
total cash receipts from the sale of potatoes reflect 
for the most part a lowering of average prices during 
1966. 


Farm Expenditures—Farm operating expenses and 
depreciation charges continued to move upward in 
1966. Substantially higher rental payments resulted 
from the record crop in Western Canada and its 
consequent effect upon share-rental payments in that 
area. Larger quantities of manufactured livestock and 
poultry feeds were purchased by farmers at higher 
prices. The use of chemical fertilizers has increased 
sharply in recent years and it is estimated this trend 
in consumption continued during 1966. Prices of 
petroleum products were up slightly and consumption 
increased. Farmers’ outlays for farm machinery and 
parts were also higher in 1966 than a year earlier. 
Costs for hired farm help continued to rise as in- 
creases in farm wage rates more than offset some 
decline in numbers hired. Wages of paid farm male 
workers increased slightly in all provinces over those 
paid in 1965, averaging $1.23 an hour, without board, 
in the first eight months of 1966. Employment of all 
persons on farms (including operators) averaged 
549,000 for the January to August period of 1966, a 
decline of 60,000 from the number employed during 
the same period in 1965. This decline is a continuation 
of the long-term trend of workers moving out of 
agriculture to employment in other industries. This 
year, however, the high demand for workers in other 
industries has resulted in a sharp acceleration of the 
decline in agriculture, the decrease averaging nearly 
10 per cent from the numbers employed on farms 


during January to August 1965. As a result of this 
movement, those employed on farms declined to 7.7 
per cent of the nation’s labor force from about nine 
per cent a year earlier and 11 per cent five years ago. 
Regionally, the decline in farm employment took place 
primarily in the three Prairie Provinces. 

An analysis of the decline by category of worker, 
shows the largest drop among farm operators and 
unpaid family members with the number of paid 
workers changing to a lesser degree. Since 1953, the 
number of paid workers on farms has remained fairly 
constant at an annual average of about 100,000. With 
gradually dwindling numbers of farm operators and 
unpaid family workers, paid workers accounted for 
18 per cent of the total employed from January to 
August 1966, compared with 13 per cent for the same 
months of 1953. 

The prospects for paid farm labor are for some in- 
creased shortages, particularly in certain fruit and 
vegetable crop areas, where labor is increasingly being 
attracted by non-agricultural industries. The extension 
of unemployment insurance to farm workers in April 
1967 may tend to alter this situation. 


Farm Expenditures—Some Longer Run Trends—Real 
estate inputs, that is, interest on investment, building 
repairs, depreciation and property taxes, represent 
almost a quarter of the total production requirements 
of Canadian agriculture. Real estate has been a rela- 
tively constant proportion of total farm inputs over 
the years as contrasted with labor, machinery and 
fertilizer, comprising about a fifth of total inputs in 
the 1940’s and rising to almost one quarter in the 
1960’s. 

Farmland values were fairly stable for Canada as 
a whole in the years 1946 to 1960, showing a relatively 
uniform growth rate of 4.4 per cent a year. However, 
in the 1960’s, farmland values commenced a sharp 
rise with the increase from 1964 to 1965, for example, 
averaging 12.5 per cent. Over the whole of the 20- 
year period, 1946-65, the average growth rate in 
Canadian farmland values has been 4.8 per cent a 
year. A comparison of the average values of farmland 
in Canada by provinces in the two 5-year periods, 
1946-50 and 1961-65, indicates that land values have 
doubled in Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta. Land 
values have risen the least in the Maritime Provinces, 
about 45 to 50 per cent. 

There are a number of important economic factors 
which cause farmland values to rise. In brief, they 
include general economic conditions, the demands for 
land for both farm expansion and non-agricultural 
purposes, availability of farm mortgage credit and 


farm incomes. In the 20-year postwar period, the rate 
of growth in average net farm incomes has been 
about 4.2 per cent a year—fractionally less than the 
rise in land values during the same period. 

The sharp rise in recent years in farmland values 
may be expected to result in some alternatives being 
sought by farmers to more land purchases such as 
applying heavier rates of fertilizer. The rate of growth 
in fertilizer sales for consumption on Canadian farms 
has averaged 4.6 per cent a year in the 20-year period, 
1946-65. However, in the 5-year period since 1960, 
the growth rate has been over 11 per cent a year. In 
1946-50, fertilizer consumption on all farms totaled 
695,000 tons a year. By 1964, Canadian farmers had 
doubled consumption to 1,454,000 tons. If we assume 
an average growth rate of 4.6 per cent a year from 
this level, total fertilizer consumption will reach almost 
two million tons by 1970. If the rate of growth shown 
in recent years, however, of about 11 per cent a year, 
should be maintained, total fertilizer consumption 
will double again in seven years, by 1971. 

Machinery is another important input in the farm 
production process, representing somewhat more 
than a fifth of total inputs. Sales of new farm machin- 
ery and repair parts (at wholesale prices) have grown 
in dollar terms at an average rate of 3.8 per cent a 
year during the period 1946-65. Farm machinery 
sales have been closely correlated by years with total 
net farm income (realized net farm income). In the 
early part of the period being reviewed, machinery 
sales followed the upswing in total net farm income, 
with both reaching a peak in 1952. Both machinery 
sales and total net farm income then dropped off very 
sharply, with machinery sales reaching a low in 1954 
while total net farm income hit bottom in 1955. Both 
have been rising generally since. In the first seven 
months of 1966 farm machinery sales were 12 per 
cent above those of the same period in 1965. In the 
immediate future, we can reasonably expect that 
machinery sales will continue to closely reflect changes 
in total net farm income. Also, machinery sales in 
themselves probably have been a factor contributing 
to rising land values, a result of the indirect economic 
pressure which larger and more efficient machines 
create for larger acreages or larger herds. 


Net Income—The gain in total cash receipts is ex- 
pected to more than offset the rise in operating 
expenses so that realized farm income from farming 
operations is estimated to be higher in 1966 than in 
1965. As a result of the larger crops in the Prairie 
Provinces, substantial quantities of grain will be stored 
on farms at the end of 1966. When the value of this 


inventory increase is added to realized net farm in- 
come, total net income may reach close to $2 billion 
as against $1.7 billion in 1965. 


Farm Income Prospects for 1967—Total cash receipts 
from farming operations in 1967 are expected to be 
about equal to, or slightly higher than, for 1966. 
Farmers’ deliveries of wheat are expected to con- 
tinue at high levels as a result of the record crop 
harvested in 1966 and the bright prospects for exports 
during the coming year. Participation payments may 
exceed those received in 1966; the payments in 1967 
will be based on the 1965 crop marketings which 
were above the level of marketings from the 1964 
crop, the basis of the 1966 payments. Strong demand 
for tobacco may provide increased returns from this 


source during the coming year. Cattle marketings are 
expected to be below 1966 levels but prices will be 
very favorable. On the other hand, anticipated in- 
creases in marketings of hogs will likely be accom- 
panied by lower prices. Production of milk is not 
likely to change much, but prices of dairy products 
are likely to be somewhat higher. Egg production 
will increase but the prospects of accompanying lower 
prices may temper plans for expansion. Poultry meat 
production will likely continue to increase but at a 
lower rate because production costs are rising and the 
price outlook is less favourable than in 1966. Farm 
operating expenses will continue to rise as they have 
in past years so that realized farm net income may be 
approximately equal to or even slightly lower than 
the level estimated for 1966. 


TABLE 1.—SELECTED ECONOMIC INDICATORS, CANADA, AVERAGE 1954-58, 1959-63, ANNUAL 1964, 1965 


AND 1966 


EEE SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS] 


Civilian Labor Force 


Unem- 
ployed 
as Per- Trade General G.N.P. Personal 
centage of Index of (monthly averages) Wholesale Consumer at Disposable 
Labor Industrial Price Price Market Income 
Population Total Force Production Exports Imports Index Index Prices per Capita 
thousands Per Cent 1949=100 million dollars 1935- 1949=100 million dollars 
39 =100 dollars 
1954-58... 16,151 5,803 4.8 147.1 374.3 410.1 223n6 119.5 29,478 i232 
1959-63... 18,211 6,501 GES WHAT 495.9 493.0 235.9 129.5 38 , 534 1,460 
19645 3k 19,237 6,933 4.7 23555 692.0 624.0 245.4 135.4 47,403 1,649 
OGD one US) Rar AL 7,141 Seo 254.9 730.4 719.5 250.4 138.7 51,996 1,788 
1C1So5 Le 19,919 75108 Pe 271.4% 797 .8¢ 799 .5¢ 260.8? 145.1° 56,6004 1,8854 
Carnnnccrreae ener een SD SSS SSS SSS SPSS SS SS 
September. 
bJuly. 


eJanuary to June average. 
4January to June, seasonally adjusted at annual rates. 


TABLE 2.—SELECTED AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIC INDICATORS, CANADA, AVERAGE 1954-58, 1959-63, ANNUAL 


1964, 1965 AND 1966 


an nnnn nnn nn nner nrenncerceeceeecreeceecceeeeeeeeeeeeecereecr SE SESS SSS SY ES 


Employment in Agriculture? Index of Physical Volume of Agricultural Production Value 
of 
Farm British Farm 
Total Operators Unpaid Paid Canada Maritimes Central Prairies Columbia Capital 
thousands 1949 =100 million 
dollars 
1954-58 786 519 163 104 124.4 103.8 120.1 130.3 114.1 10,679 
1959-63 667 426 133 108 140.9 MW Dac} 139.0 144.2 141.5 13,274 
WOGS cers. 630 397 134 99 1515 108.9 146.6 161.1 160.3 15,790 
HOGS): s045, ou: 594 363 126 105 166.3 108.6 151.4 184.2 160.5 17,282 
GSA ee 549» 337° 12 100° 184.0¢ — — a ae gs 


“Annual averages of monthly surveys. 
bJanuary to August. 
¢Preliminary. 
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TABLE 3.—EMPLOYMENT IN AGRICULTURE, INCLUDING SELF-EMPLOYED, AVERAGES OF MONTHLY SURVEYS, 
CANADA, 1961-1966 


aencnrc reer ereeee eeee r eeeerereeereereece sree SEES SSS SSS 


Annual Averages January to August 
1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1965 1966 
thousands 

Atlantionin .28 4... 20h beers . Sth... 55 44 34 38 34 32 32 
OUR DCC ti.n a ceacv atin, Mik: bee aieudere: a ab deed 138 132 124 114 116 119 110 
ONTO es ue hes Oe ae See ee 162 158 172 160 151 155 144 
Prairies: Seek. ate Me. PET ee eee 299 299 300 296 271 280 236 
BritishiColumbiats. 22 seioom.. vee. as EX 27 18 22 22 23 27 
Canadacws. Gait 0 eee fue cade eee eee 681 660 648 630 594 609 549 
Employment in agriculture as per cent of all 

IndusthiosSets 2). oiimere: iw pena tte2 10.6 10.2 925 {ah 76 8.9 hAtl 


Scene ne Ren ee SSS SSS SSS Sr SSS SD 


TABLE 4.—NET INCOME OF FARM OPERATORS FROM FARMING OPERATIONS, CANADA, 1954-66 
SSS SSS SSS SSG 


Average Average 


1954-58 1959-63 1964 1965» 1966¢ 
million dollars 

1 Cash). COCONS <2: cer cea va a ctaeicas cla ee eT ee 2,466 2,936 3,488 3,776 4,102 
2 THCOMOID Rind She ee heh ees a ty MMS fe Le 328 S57, 396 433 460 
3. Supplementary pa ymentse ux ee . Secu wines. et te eee. soe 21 44 9 28 81 
4. Realized gross income (1-+-2+3)..........0.cecnccenccscccuce 2,815 Sheree 3,893 4,237 4,643 
5,Operating ‘and depreciation”. .” tay nads...«.... «heh. «00 1,701 2,136 2,485 2,641 2,881 
6.. Realized netincome 4-5) car Jehu otew ie : ciaepencs vit eee 1,114 ie2Ot 1,408 1,596 1,762 
va.VawueoF inventory changess.o) uae. 4. eee ins. Si 42 —95 64 233 
a:.elotahgross. income. (44/463. cc neta deere teaesd > eens Hoe 2,846 3,379 3,798 4,301 4,876 
9. Lotal..n@tiNeGinies(8=5) deste de ia acid cast dawnt oie koe ea 1,145 1,243 lols 1,660 1,995 


*Excluding Newfoundland—totals may not agree because of rounding. 
bPreliminary. 
cEstimated. 


TABLE 5.—DISTRIBUTION OF FARM PRODUCTION INPUTS BY MAJOR CATEGORIES, CANADIAN AGRICULTURE, 
1935 TO 1965 (1949 PRICE WEIGHTS) 


—_— SS SSS SSS SSP 


Capital 
Machinery Purchased Fertilizer 
Real and Feed and Miscel- Total 
Period or Year Labor® Estate? Equipment* and Seed Limestone laneous¢ Capital 


per cent of total inputs 


e 4 7 
1940545 S17 SEN MON MAE us Sea 54 21 1 8 1 5 25 
AS eee eee 49 19 15 10 1 6 32 
19512555... ..Remuuess lpudhoaiseA 16 ariute 42 21 20 9 1 7 37 
1956260, 2S A RAE Bei le te 35 22 21 13 2 7 43 
196 ee 33 23 21 13 2 8 44 
1G2E rss he, Tee Tk Dee ee 32 24 21 13 2 8 44 
1OGS live nia ae SOE, Sy Mice ogi ee 31 23 22 13 2 9 46 
LO Per Orie srgcte ars: 29 23 22 14 3 9 48 
19656. >.) SPM AG, Cee ewan Bae A 27 25 22 15 3 8 48 
1O6TH65.0) © SOR) Soe Mabe ae Sel as 30 24 24 14 3 8 46 


=_ eee SSNS SEES 


“Total farm labor force. 
Includes interest on investment, depreciation and repairs on buildings, and property taxes. 


¢Includes fuel and other purchased items associated with machinery operation, as well as depreciation and interest on 
investment. 


dF lectric power, interest on purchased livestock and livestock investment, pesticides and other purchased inputs. 
©0.5 per cent. 


Source: Based upon data provided by D.B.S. All data used in making these calculations were extensively revised for the 
period 1951-64. 
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GRAINS, FEEDS 


WHEAT 


World Export Situation—During the 1965-66 season, 
world wheat and flour trade reached a record level 
just short of 60 million metric tons (2,200 million 
bushels) due to the large-scale imports by the U.S.S.R., 
the continued purchases by Mainland China and the 
very large food aid needs of the developing countries, 
especially India. This is the third successive year in 
which the level of world trade has been over 50 million 
tons, due mainly to the recent trends of large pur- 
chases by the Communist Bloc countries and increas- 
ing volume of aid shipments to developing countries. 


Canadian Situation—Wheat supplies in Canada during 
the 1965-66 crop year were 1,162 million bushels, 10 
per cent higher than the previous year’s 1,060 million 
bushels. Production in 1965 rose by 8 per cent to 649 
million bushels. Exports, at 583 million bushels, 
reached the second highest level on record and with 
slightly higher domestic disappearance at 157 million 
bushels, stocks at August 1, 1966 fell to 422 million 
bushels, the lowest level for 4 years. 

Exports of wheat and flour showed a considerable 
change in the distribution pattern in 1965-66. Together, 
the U.S.S.R. and Mainland China purchased 301 mil- 
lion bushels which accounted for over half of our 
wheat exports during the crop year. Total exports to 
Western Europe were above the previous year due to 
larger sales to Switzerland and Italy, but the down- 
ward trend in sales to most Western European 
countries, including the E.E.C., continued. There was 
some decline in other markets including South 
America and the Philippines. 

Prices rose steadily throughout the year in response 
to the continuing strong world demand, including aid 
shipments, the short supplies in Australia and Argen- 
tina and the large scale purchases by the U.S.S.R. 
and Mainland China. By early October, 1966, the 
Canadian Wheat Board asking price of $2.11 per 
bushel, basis No. 1 Northern at Fort William-Port 
Arthur, was only 7 cents below the International 
Wheat Agreement maximum while the Vancouver 
quotation was within 3 cents of the maximum. 

Domestic disappearance of wheat in Canada 
amounted to 157 million bushels, an increase of 10 
million over the previous year, due almost entirely 
to more wheat being used for feed. Shipments under 
the Feed Freight Assistance, which had decreased in 
1964-65, rose to a more normal level as larger supplies 
of lower grades from the 1965 crop became available. 
All provinces shared in this increase, but the Mari- 
times showed the largest proportionate increase and 
Ontario and British Columbia the smallest. 


AND OILSEEDS 


The 1966 wheat crop at 844 million bushels is the 
largest ever harvested in Canada and surpassed by 
121 million the previous record set in 1963. The 1966 
harvest reflected the combined effect of record levels 
for seeded acreage and average yield per acre. The 
30.3 million acres seeded to this crop in 1966 sur- 
passed the previous high of 29.7 million in 1963, 
while the average yield, at 27.9 bushels per acre, 
exceeded by a wide margin both the 1965 figure of 
22.9 bushels and the 10-year average of 20.2 and is 
nearly a bushel per acre above the previous record of 
26.8 bushels harvested in 1952. Excellent weather 
during the growing season and at harvesting time 
resulted in an abundance of high grade wheat. Protein 
content of this year’s crop, at 13.5 per cent, is about 
average. 


World Market Situation—The world situation has 
been notable for the lower supplies available in the 
United States and the reluctance of Australia and 
Argentina to offer wheat, due to their relatively poor 
harvests in 1965-66. On the other hand, supplies of 
wheat in Canada, at 1,263 million bushels, are the 
largest on record. 


World Production 1966—The 1966 world wheat crop 
(excluding Mainland China) seems likely to be near 
the record of 250 million metric tons reached two 
years ago and 12 million more than the 1965 crop. 
While production declines have occurred in the 
United States, Western Europe, North Africa and 
the Middle East, these will be more than offset by 
substantial increases in Canada, U.S.S.R., and the 
anticipated larger harvest in the southern hemisphere, 
particularly in Australia. 


World Outlook—With some decrease in wheat pro- 
duction in Western Europe, North Africa and the 
Middle East, commercial sales in 1966-67 are ex- 
pected to increase. Indications are that advance sales 
by exporters are well ahead of previous years. In 
part, these transactions may reflect a desire on the 
part of importers to secure supplies early because of 
lower stocks in the U.S.A. and the tight transport 
situation that could develop in Canada. In addition 
there appears to be a generally active world demand. 

The trends in wheat imports were set out in detail 
in the 1965 Outlook and appear to be unchanged. 
Imports into the developed countries have been rela- 
tively steady. For the developing countries, the trend 
has been for larger imports and, while the huge ship- 
ments to India in 1965-66 may be an exception, the 
food aid needs of these countries will continue to 
increase for some years. For the next few years the 
demand from Mainland China, and to a lesser extent 
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the U.S.S.R. and some Eastern European countries 
seems likely to continue. Total world trade in wheat 
and flour, while remaining above 50 million tons, is 
not likely to reach record levels in 1966-67. 


Canadian Outlook, 1966-67—While competition in 
commerical markets will be very strong, a slight in- 
crease in wheat exports to traditional markets is 
expected. Shipments to Western Europe will total up 
to 150 million bushels while exports to Japan are 
expected to exceed the 50 million bushels of last 
year. Sales to the U.S.S.R. are presently set at 112 
million bushels. Shipments to Mainland China will 
be at least 80 million bushels and to Eastern Europe 
about 33 million. Aid shipments are anticipated to 
reach 30 million and clearances to all other areas 
should approach the 75 million bushel level. On this 
basis Canada’s wheat exports should total at least 
530 million bushels in 1966-67, compared with 583 
million the previous crop year. 

With exports around 530 million bushels and use 
of wheat in Canada estimated at 155 million bushels, 
total disappearance should reach 685 million bushels. 
On the basis of these forecasts, carry-over stocks by 
July, 1967, will have increased to 580 million bushels, 
but this is considered a reasonable level to support 
the expanded volume of trade. 


U.S. Wheat Outlook—With wheat supplies for 1966- 
67 at 1,800 million bushels or 17 per cent lower than 
the previous year and total disappearance forecast at 
around 1,400 million bushels (660 domestic and 740 
export), carry-over stocks on July 1, 1967 are ex- 
pected to be no higher than 400 million bushels. This 
would be the lowest U.S. wheat carry-over since 1952 
and, when viewed against the background of domestic 
and export requirements, is relatively small. Thus, 
the United States Government is encouraging an in- 
crease in acreage sown to wheat for harvesting in 
1967 by increasing the 1967 national acreage allotment 
for wheat by 30 per cent to 68.7 million acres although 
actual seedings may not reach this total. Nevertheless, 
the U.S.D.A. estimates that as a result of this larger 
acreage allotment, wheat production in the U.S.A. in 
1967 is likely to reach 1.6 billion bushels, about 300 
million more than the 1966 output. This would ensure 
that the U.S.A. would have ample supplies available 
for export in 1967-68. 


Prospects for Canada to 1970—In the developed coun- 
tries, per capita consumption of wheat products is 
declining and this has been barely offset by population 
increases. The rising trend of domestic production in 
many of these countries is leading to a decline in 
wheat imports. It is unlikely, therefore, that Canada’s 
average exports to these areas will exceed the recent 
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annual average of 220 million bushels, although the 
actual quantity may vary from year to year. 

To the developing countries, Canada has increased 
her exports to about 75 million bushels. The larger 
food aid program will account for close to 35 million 
bushels. 

Prospects for exports to Communist Bloc countries 
look excellent due to the three-year agreement with 
Mainland China, the 1966 three-year agreement with 
the U.S.S.R. and a number of arrangements with 
Eastern European countries. Exports to China are 
now assured for the next three years at a minimum of 
55 million bushels a year and a possible 93 million. 
It appears that the latter level is likely to be attained. 
Eastern European countries having agreements with 
Canada will probably account for about 35 million 
bushels in 1966-67, but competition for this market 
is strong. In June, 1966, the U.S.S.R. entered into an 
agreement to purchase from Canada 336 million 
bushels for shipment over the three years commencing 
August 1, 1966, with a specific contract for 112 mil- 
lion bushels to be shipped in the first twelve months. 

Summing up the prospects to 1970 for Canadian 
wheat and flour exports, the developed countries offer 
an increasingly competitive market for as much as 
220 million bushels; the developing countries offer us 
70 million bushels, including the larger food aid com- 
mitments; Mainland China seems likely to take 90 
million bushels; the Eastern European countries may 
account for 35 million bushels, and the U.S.S.R. up 
to 112 million during each of the next three years. 
Thus, an annual volume of between 475 and 550 
million bushels is likely until 1970. This possible 
annual volume of exports will require a continuing 
high level of production, but with recent average 
yields, can probably be achieved on 30 million acres. 


DURUM 


Acreage seeded to durum wheat this season (1.1 
million acres) was 35 per cent higher than in 1965. 
The yield averaged a record 26.7 bushels per acre, to 
produce a crop of 30.3 million bushels. While prices 
of durum wheat remained at the same level as those 
for bread wheat during 1965-66, the more usual 
premiums for durums have returned in the last few 
months, reflecting smaller crops in some other 
countries. Supplies in the United States and Canada 
are adequate to meet anticipated world import de- 
mands which in recent years have averaged 70 million 
bushels. 

FLOUR 


Flour prices rose during 1966 in line with the 
increased price of wheat. Flour production was higher 
in the crop year 1965-66 at 43.6 million hundred- 
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weight. This represents 85 per cent of Canada’s milling 
capacity, and compares with the previous year’s 
figure of 39.1 million hundredweight, representing 77 
per cent of capacity. The increase is almost entirely 
due to exports under the U.S.S.R. contract. Domestic 
consumption has remained reasonably steady at 27 
million hundredweight, and exports to countries 
other than those in the Communist Bloc have fallen. 
The total of these other exports in 1965-66 was 
approximately 10 million hundredweight (including 
0.6 million hundredweight aid to India), representing 
a steady decline from the 1962 level of 12 million 
hundredweight, and a continuation of the long- 
term trend. 

Main reasons for this decline are new flour mill 
construction in certain developing countries which 
have been traditional markets for Canadian wheat 
flour and strong competition from other suppliers 
whose subsidized flour exports more than offset the 
quality advantage enjoyed by Canadian flour. 

There is some assurance of continued flour exports 
to Communist Bloc countries, at least through to 
1969. Larger quantities of flour may be involved in 
aid programs. However, it can be expected that the 
remaining export volume will continue to decline as 
the trend towards new mill construction in developing 
countries continues. A small increase can be foreseen 
in domestic business, assuming that the per capita 
consumption remains generally stable. The overall 
outlook, therefore, would be for a gradual decrease 
in flour production in the long term. 


COARSE GRAINS 


World Trade and Canadian Prospects—World trade in 
coarse grains continues to increase steadily each year 
but, unlike wheat, the increase is confined to the 
developed countries, particularly Western Europe, 
North America and Japan. As the demand for live- 
stock products continues to rise, prospects for in- 
creased world trade in coarse grains are good. This 
is so even though feed grain production within im- 
porting countries also continues to increase. 
Although substantial growth has occurred in world 
trade in coarse grains, Canada has not yet participated 
in this increase. A major reason has been the rapid 
acceptance and relative cheapness of corn and 
sorghum for feeding purposes. As a result of the con- 
tinued high demand, particularly for export in 1965- 
66, the United States Government has announced 
that it will encourage the production of corn and 
sorghum in 1967 in a number of ways, including a 50 
per cent reduction in the land diverted from corn and 
grain sorghum and increases in the support prices for 
these crops. It is doubtful if Canada can increase feed 


grain exports in this expanding world market unless 
it is possible to produce high energy feed grains at 
low cost in competition with corn and sorghum 
produced in the United States and Argentina and 
barley in Western Europe. 


Canadian Feed Grains—Canadian feed grain sup- 
plies in 1966-67, including feed wheat, are placed at 
a record 24.9 million short tons, some 4 per cent 
above the previous peak of 24.0 million in 1963-64. 
This year’s total also represents an increase of 4 per 
cent over last year’s 23.9 million tons and 15 per 
cent above the five-year average of 21.6 million. 
Grain consuming animal units increased slightly from 
16.2 million at June 1, 1965 to 16.3 million in 1966. 
However, the larger feed grain supply more than off- 
set the increase in animal units, and as a result, total 
supplies per animal unit are estimated at 1.53 tons, 
3 per cent above the 1965-66 figure of 1.48 tons and 
12 per cent more than the 5-year average of 1.37 tons. 

Concentrates (including grains) fed during the 
1965-66 season totaled 16.2 million tons and repre- 
sented an increase of 8 per cent over the previous 
year’s total of 15.0 million, and 14 per cent more than 
the 5-year average of 14.2 million. Reflecting favorable 
livestock-feed price ratios and also abundant feed 
grain supplies, concentrates consumed per animal 
unit totaled 1.00 tons as against the previous year’s 
total of 0.91 tons and the 5-year average of 0.90 tons. 
During the 1966-67 feeding season it is anticipated 
that concentrates fed in Canada will total about the 
same as the previous year’s figure of 16.2 million. 
Rates of feeding are expected to be maintained at a 
relatively high level in view of the generally good ex- 
pected average returns from most animal products, 
as well as record feed grain supplies. Carryover stocks 
at the end of the crop year are expected to total some 
6 million tons about 28 per cent higher than the 
previous year’s total of 4.7 million largely due to the 
substantial increase in the 1966 barley crop as well 
as another record outturn of grain corn. 


Situation OATS 


Total domestic supplies of oats in 1965-66 at 545 
million bushels, were 2 per cent higher than the 537 
million of the previous season. Primary deliveries of 
oats from farms in the Prairie Provinces amounted to 
52 million bushels in 1965-66, 26 per cent above the 
previous year’s level of 41 million but 4 per cent less 
than the ten-year average of 54 million bushels. 

Shipments of oats under the feed freight assistance 
program, according to preliminary data, amounted to 
34.2 million bushels, 16 per cent more than the 1964- 
65 comparable total of 29.5 million. Increases were 
noted in all provinces except British Columbia. 
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Total domestic disappearance of oats increased 
moderately to 400 million bushels in 1965-66 with 
virtually all of the increase due to heavier use of oats 
for feeding purposes. Exports of Canadian oats and 
oat products during 1965-66 totaled 15.9 million 
bushels compared with the previous year’s shipments 
of 15.6 million but above the ten-year average of 13.1 
million bushels. Major export markets for Canadian 
oats in 1965-66 were in millions of bushels: Federal 
Republic of Germany, 6.8; Netherlands, 4.9; and 
United States, 1.1. 

With total disappearance almost equal to the 1965 
harvest, carryover stocks at July 31, 1966 amounted 
to 128 million bushels compared with the 1965 total 
of 130 million. 

The Canadian Wheat Board asking price for oats, 
basis No. 1 feed in store Fort William-Port Arthur, 
showed a 12 per cent increase during the marketing 
year, opening at a quotation of 804 cents per bushel, 
and closing at a level of 904 cents. 

The acreage seeded to oats for grain declined moder- 
ately in 1966 and, with average yields falling slightly 
below last year’s record level, the total outturn of the 
current crop is placed at some 389 million bushels, 
6 per cent less than the volume harvested in 1965. 
When this crop is added to the 128 million bushels 
carried forward from the previous year, total supplies 
of oats for the 1966-67 crop year amount to 517 mil- 
lion bushels, 5 per cent less than in 1965-66 but little 
changed from the recent 5-year average of 511 million 
bushels. 


Outlook 


The Canadian Wheat Board asking quotation for 
oats, basis No. 1 feed in store Fort William-Port 
Arthur, remained relatively constant near 90 cents per 
bushel to the middle of October. Prices are expected 
to remain generally stable during the current crop 
year. 

Domestic use of oats is expected to decline in 1966- 
67, probably to about the 380 million bushel level 
because of less plentiful supplies available for feeding 
purposes and because of higher prices relative to 
barley. Anticipated exports, at 15 million bushels, 
will be relatively unchanged from the previous year. 
Based on these forecasts, total disappearance will 
exceed current production by a small amount and 
some decline in year-end stocks will occur. Assuming 
recent average yields, a moderate increase in acreage 
will be required in 1967 to maintain supplies at about 
the level of disappearance in recent years. 
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BARLEY 

Situation 

Supplies of barley in 1965-66, at 304 million bushels, 
represented an increase of 6 per cent over the 285 mil- 
lion bushel level of the previous season, with a rela- 
tively sharp increase in production more than offsetting 
a decline in carryover stocks. With supplies of barley 
approaching average levels in 1965-66, domestic dis- 
appearance of this grain reached the highest level 
since 1943-44, primarily due to increased use of barley 
for feeding purposes. Exports of barley, including 
malt, recorded a moderate increase from 37 million 
bushels in 1964-65 to 38 million in 1965-66. With 
total disappearance amounting to some 205 million 
bushels, or about 10 million less than the 1965 crop, 


_ year-end stocks increased from 89 million bushels at 


July 31, 1965 to 98 million in 1966. 

Deliveries of barley to country elevators increased 
sharply from 75 million bushels in 1964-65 to 93 
million in 1965-66. With primary marketings of Cana- 
dian barley exceeding the volume moving to export 
and domestic markets, supplies in commercial posi- 
tions at the end of the crop year increased from 53 
million in 1965 to 65 million in 1966. 

Shipments of barley under the feed freight assistance 
program, according to preliminary data, amounted to 
27 million bushels, up 5 per cent from the previous 
year’s comparable total of 25.6 million. This increase 
reflected larger shipments to all provinces except 
Ontario and New Brunswick. 

Barley exports, at 33.7 million bushels, represented 
an increase of 3 per cent over the 1964-65 level of 
32.7 million. Major importers were recorded as follows 
in millions of bushels: Italy, 11.9; Japan, 6.1; Britain, 
4.7; and the United States, 4.7. In addition exports of 
Canadian malt in terms of barley amounted to 4.3 
million bushels, with United States and Britain being 
the major customers. 

During 1965-66 the Canadian Wheat Board asking 
quotation for barley, basis No. 1 Feed, in store Fort 
William-Port Arthur displayed reasonable stability. 
After opening the year at $1.24 per bushel this quota- 
tion gradually rose to $1.35 per bushel at February 
16, then spent the remainder of the year between 
levels of $1.254 and $1.334 per bushel. 

Reflecting a combined effect of a 19 per cent in- 
crease in seeded acreage and a 14 per cent rise in the 
average yield per acre, production of barley in 1966 
is placed at 293 million bushels, the highest level 
since 1952 and 37 per cent above the 1965 total of 
215 million. Production in the Prairie Provinces, 
where the bulk of this crop is produced, is estimated 


at 279 million bushels as against 202 million in 1965. 
When this year’s crop is added to the opening stocks 
of 98 million bushels, total supplies for the current 
crop year will be some 391 million bushels, 29 per 
cent more than the 1965-66 total of 304 million and 
the highest leve! of barley supplies on record. 


Outlook 

The Canadian Wheat Board asking quotation for 
No. 1 Feed in store Fort William-Port Arthur has so 
far this crop year ranged between levels of $1.30 and 
$1.35 per bushel. Barley prices are expected to remain 
steady subject to competition from Canadian and 
American corn. 

Domestic disappearance could reach 190 million 
bushels and with exports expected to amount to about 
35 million a total disappearance of some 225 million 
would leave a carryover at July 31, 1967 of about 166 
million bushels which would be an all-time high. 


CORN FOR GRAIN 


Production of grain corn in 1965 amounted to a 
record 59.6 million bushels, 13 per cent more than the 
53 million harvested the previous season. Added to 
the 1965 crop were some 6.3 million bushels carried 
over in commercial positions and imports amounting 
to 23.9 million. Domestic disappearance increased to 
a record 84 million bushels in 1965-66 and represented 
a sharp increase over the previous year’s comparable 
figure of 68 million and the previous record of 69 
million in 1962-63. 

The 63.0 million bushels of grain corn harvested in 
1966 represented a 6 per cent increase over the prev- 
ious year’s record of 60 million and marked the fourth 
consecutive year of record production. In addition to 
the current crop, imports from the United States 
could total about 25 million bushels in 1966-67. 

Corn prices in 1966 are expected to remain firm 
reflecting the United States situation. In that country 
total feed grain year-end stocks are expected to register 
another substantial decline because of increased use. 


FORAGE CROPS AND FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


A record Canadian production of tame hay in 1966, 
estimated at 25.7 million tons, is about 22 per cent 
greater than last year’s crop of 21.1 million tons and 
12 per cent above the previous peak of 23.0 million 
tons in 1963. The 1966 crop of fodder corn is placed 
at 5.6 million tons, 9 per cent greater than the 1965 
total. Hay production in 1966 was greater than a 
year ago in all provinces except Saskatchewan and 
Alberta and supplies, with the exception of local 
areas, should be adequate this feeding season. Pro- 
duction of fodder corn increased in Quebec and 
Ontario, but there was a minor decline in Manitoba. 
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Fall pastures are reported to be generally satisfactory 
in most areas and, as a result, supplementary fall 
feeding from winter supplies should not be very ex- 
tensive this season. 

Reflecting continued activity in the milling industry 
and particularly due to the latest Russian flour con- 
tract, production of millfeeds in 1966-67 should be 
well maintained and supplies of millfeeds plentiful. 
In keeping with the trend of the past five years, pro- 
duction of soybean meal, the major single component 
of all high protein supplements used by Canadian 
feeders will probably record another moderate in- 
crease in 1966-67. Packing-house by-products should 
show relatively little change from last year’s level as 
the increase in hog slaughterings should be offset by 
the decrease in cattle slaughterings. 


; : FLAXSEED 
Situation 


Canadian production of flaxseed this year is esti- 
mated at 23.6 million bushels. This represents a 19 
per cent reduction from the 29.3 million bushels pro- 
duced last year. Acreage was down from 2.3 million 
to 2.1 million and yield was down slightly this year as 
well, dropping from 12.6 bushels to about 11.4 
bushels an acre. 

Flaxseed exports in 1965-66 were 18.9 million 
bushels, up from 14.3 million bushels the previous 
year. Flaxseed exports continued to move principally 
to markets in Western Europe and Japan. The equiva- 
lent of an additional 1.3 million bushels was exported 
as linseed oil and meal. 

The average price in the 1965-66 crop year for No. 
1 C.W. Flaxseed, basis Fort William, was $2.98 a 
bushel, down from $3.20 in the previous year. The 
average price of flaxseed on the same basis for the 
week ended September 24, 1966 was $2.97 a bushel, 
compared with an average price of $3.22 for the 
corresponding week in September, 1965. 

Crushings of flaxseed for the crop year 1965-66 
amounted to 2.6 million bushels, down from the 3 
million bushels for the previous 12-month period. 

Argentine production in 1966 was down from over 
32 million bushels in the previous crop year to just 
under 30 million bushels. United States production is 
estimated at 23.9 million bushels, down substantially 
from the 35 million bushels of the previous year. 

Canadian flaxseed stocks of almost 11 million 
bushels, together with the current crop of 23.6 mil- 
lion bushels, make a total supply for disposal of about 
34.4 million bushels. This is about 2 million bushels 
or 6 per cent less than last year, when stocks were 
lower but production was higher. The United States 
quantity for disposal may be down by about 10 mil- 
lion bushels from last year. 


Outlook 


The downward trend in the demand for flaxseed 
is expected to continue indefinitely in the face of 
competition by synthetics for the paint and surface 
coating market. Canada’s share of the world market 
for flaxseed can be expected to be maintained or 
increased only at relatively lower prices. World and 
Canadian stocks of flaxseed are still such as to easily 
equal the demand. If present production rates are not 
exceeded, prices can be expected to hold close to or 
range only slightly below last year’s level in the years 
ahead. 


. J RAPESEED 
Situation 


Acreage planted to rapeseed in 1966-67 was slightly 
down at 1,388,000 acres compared with 1,435,000 in 
the previous year, but it has increased about fourfold 
over the past 12 years. In 1966-67, the acreage in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan increased while in 
Alberta it declined. The forecast yield of 18.4 bushels 
per acre indicates a crop of some 25.5 million bushels, 
up 13 per cent from last year. 

Exports of rapeseed for the 1965-66 crop year 
amounted to 13.6 million bushels, almost 50 per cent 
over the previous year’s exports of 9.3 million and 
nearly three times those in 1963-64. Japan took just 
over half our exports and western Europe about 40 
per cent. Canada continues to be the world’s largest 
exporter of rapeseed by a large margin. 

Domestic crushings of rapeseed have more than 
doubled over the last three years. 

Prices of No. 1 Canada rapeseed, basis in store 
Vancouver, averaged lower at about $2.66 a bushel 
compared with $2.87 a bushel in 1964-65. Prices of 
rapeseed on the same basis for the week ended Sep- 
tember 24, 1966, however, averaged $2.68 a bushel 
compared with $2.36 a bushel for the same week in 
September, 1965. 

World production of rapeseed in 1965-66 is esti- 
mated to have increased by nearly 20 million bushels 
to approximately 204 million bushels. In addition to 
Canada, France, Sweden, Denmark and Poland have 
been exporting in recent years. 

Stocks in Canada in commercial positions at July 
31, 1966 amounted to 3.4 million bushels compared 
with stocks of 1.5 million the previous year. Quantities 
available for distribution in 1966-67 should amount 
to some 28.9 million bushels compared with a little 
over 24 million bushels last year. 


Outlook 


Rapeseed acreage and production is expected to 
continue the general upward trend of recent years and 
soon to become Canada’s most important oilseed 
crop. The Japanese market appears likely to take in- 
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creasing quantities of Canadian rapeseed. The market 
for rapeseed meal, both at home and abroad, should 
also improve as the feeding value of rapeseed meal 
becomes better known. The results of breeding of 
more suitable varieties for specific oil and meal quality 
are beginning to be seen in commercial production. 

Disease is becoming a significant factor in produc- 
tion and serious attention will have to be given to 
control measures as acreage increases. The price and 
export prospects for the near future are more promis- 
ing than a year ago and indicate a long-term expanding 
market at favorable prices. 


SOYBEANS 


Situation 

The soybean crop is currently estimated at 8.7 mil- 
lion bushels, compared with just over 8 million bushels 
last year. Acreage was up slightly at 268,000 acres. 

Imports last year at about 17.1 million bushels were 
up 4 per cent from the 16.5 million bushels of the 
previous year. Exports of soybeans, ata little over 2 
million bushels, were down by one-third from the 
quantity exported in the previous year. However, ex- 
ports of soybean meal and oil were up in the calendar 
year 1965 over those of the previous year, representing 
about 10 million additional bushels. Canadian ex- 
ports go largely to Britain. Canada, in 1965-66, crush- 
ed some 20.5 million bushels, producing 982 million 
pounds of meal and 205 million pounds of oil. In 
1964-65, crushings at 19.5 million bushels were slightly 
lower from those of the previous year so that meal 
production was about 933 million pounds and oil 
production some 201 million pounds. 

Soybean prices for No. 2 or better for the crop 
year 1965-66 averaged ten cents lower than last 
year’s at about $3.00 a bushel, f.0.b. Chatham. Prices 
for the week ended September 23, 1966 averaged 
$3.14 a bushel. The price for soybean meal (44%) at 
the end of September, 1966 was $102.50 a ton, up 
from last year’s average price of $89.00 a ton for the 
corresponding period. 

One of the outstanding features of the soybean in- 
dustry is the increase in production which has occurred 
in the United States during the past two years. The 
1966 September forecast for the United States indi- 
cates a new record crop of 926 million bushels, com- 
pared with the previous record crop in 1965 of 843 
million bushels. 


Outlook 

In spite of last year’s heavy United States crop, 
only about 30 million bushels were carried over into 
the current crop year. The demand for meal, particu- 
larly, is expected to continue to rise in the United 


States and abroad, although this may not be true of 
oil. One factor of significance in indicating mainten- 
ance of a high price of soybeans is the fact that the 
United States this year increased its support level 
from $2.25 to $2.50 a bushel. 

The Canadian soybean industry continues to be 
closely related to that in the United States. Some in- 
crease in acreage is expected over the coming years 
and seasonal average prices should continue at the 
same or slightly higher than current levels. Soybeans 
are expected to continue to occupy a dominant role 
in meeting the expanding world needs for vegetable 
oils and protein. 


SUNFLOWER SEED 
Situation 
The 1966-67 sunflower seed acreage in Western 
Canada was down by 41 per cent, at 40,100 acres, 
compared with the 68,000 acres of the previous year. 
Production at 29.6 million pounds, however, was 


slightly above last year’s crop of 29.2 million pounds. 
Yields, averaging 737 pounds an acre, were better 
than last year’s owing to the longer frost-free season. 
Ontario planted about 2,000 acres in 1966 and this 
acreage is expected to produce about 2.4 million 
pounds, most of which will go for birdseed. About 
one-third of the Western crop is used as birdseed or 
as a confection, while the balance is crushed in Canada 
for oil and meal. 


Outlook 


Sunflowers are expected to remain a relatively minor 
crop although the market prospects are excellent. 
Plant breeding work on more adaptable and valuable 
varieties and crop management research are expected 
to yield gradual improvements year by year. Sunflow- 
ers are not regarded as having a high potential for a 
major Canadian crop. In areas where the crop can be 
grown to produce consistently good yields or for soil 
management benefits, it should continue to be profit- 
able. 


TABLE 1.—WHEAT ACREAGE, CANADA AND PROVINCES, SELECTED PERIODS, 1954-66 


Average Average 
Province 1954-58 1959-63 1964 1965 1966 
thousand acres 
CAA Ae are kn a ans es ree RIN EEA E Brat rac tay Amt gl iva acs cabs 22,938 25, 748 29,686 28 , 282 30, 298 
SrICOLECWANGHLS AI Cert eracestete een mcp ee renee at Spee Nomen ails es as 4 5 4 “ 4 
INGV. AES COLLA Cae eee MED). SNE ne ee NR cae Mele tty thay 1 1 1 1 2 
Ne WaBnunsWiCk tee: on. Between. Meee, ©, ARERR soc as cemierdamors 3 2 3 6 8 
(COLNE: 8 wR Ak AS ae SITS Ree acs gate nen 15 Un 11 12 11 
IEA Os tee ae ces ee TAM ores sonisnty ts oiler iode as eo gre Wetiara 638 498 472 376 381 
RURAITLEO Dare Reade eine Pn etm Mer Sa aes a ni Litas Ma Sy aemrno: ee Busta le 2,219 2,916 3,385 3,240 3,480 
SASKALCMO WAN teste i Meee. cc Ae an A I GS con snchoraie anes 14,654 16,596 19,200 18,500 19,700 
| Atel inne diar iene ck iret meetin eatin iin ninihesis Ni mentincem math orate 5,347 5,635 6,495 6,050 6, 600 
IS HECOLUINID aepermryt niente o- Reste CPt et ERIE co ceca, onets is 59 83 115 93 HES: 
TABLE 2.—SUPPLY AND PRICE SITUATION, CANADIAN WHEAT, SELECTED PERIODS, 1954-66 
(CROP YEAR, AUGUST 1 TO JULY 31) 
Average Average 1965-66 1966-67 
1954-55-— 1959-60-- 1964-65 (Pre- (Pre- 
Item 1958-59 1963-64 (Revised) liminary) liminary) 
million bushels 
LOCK SETIRALICUIST Tiree ete ert erent tect renee eer ne ee eS 623.4 534.7 459.4 513.0 421.9 
FATOCLICLION c < 5.c as cr oat ete ations eS oe he win Be: San poate lee 443.0 507.2 600.4 648.9 844.4? 
BTAATIONES Oe a cohen ara Hct Mep ratte nnn DLE ec tte teaer esc tate taal hence! tas aleve 0.1 e ° c 
MOVaAlS SUD DIV ae ee usttee et eitsnaic oy Pane oclicdorstnnersigts resi rans,3 1RO66S5u le OF Sine O5929e 1161.9") 1,206.45 
ESXHORES eae ee ee AAA AN Ee KAREN BP aan eE al kee see ee eee 288.7 382.9 399.6 582.8 
RSLOGICS AL UV AS lie ex fir. secucPeear ht Ausicne SURES SRC AS OS Wn wee ahs eI 617.3 509.0 513.0 421.9 
OMOSLICICISADDOALAIICOia Weg ays sv) Reeefercin ec ao Mrete ia einai tontbtensushalens 160.5 150.0 147.3 15782 
dollars per bushel 
EPAGITIN [OK COS... ctetces « eves te perenne cites oem. wre ale chien statist overs: oo aave Mebane olellaNe 1.29 1.60 1.59 


aS ST ES TE RE PT SET STE OEE STE EE LT TS SEI IE IEE I NY PEI OGE FE ED IDLER TE BD ILE LE LEE TELL LEAN LEE NBEO IIE LLL SEEDED LEAL IN LEVEE OR LE TE EN STEED DELLE DE CEA, 


Based on yields indicated at October 15. 
bIncludes wheat flour in terms of wheat. 
cLess than 50,000 bushels. 

4Excluding imports. 


eAverage price received by farmers for all grades and varieties. 
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TABLE 3.—OATS ACREAGE, CANADA AND PROVINCES, SELECTED PERIODS, 1954-66 


ere ey IE? Tce MOE Te ure 


Average Average 
Province 1954-58 1959-63 1964 1965 1966 


thousand acres 


Canada... Seo byes sean ae. Mien ales Bra Ae. Sores: | Beedle: 9,909 9,466 8,191 8,656 8,216 
Prince Edwardélslarid aaeee) aie? OR). eRe. oe 93 94 92 89 83 
NovarScotia: havhents eee ecltolectes..sep eet ogin ek. Boe 45 36 34 31 28 
News Brunswitk ccc spe eee re ele Ai SOR, Ama 130 103 82 86 74 
QUBD EC Nea) eco tits dic om te ORE Cee Ee On hs | ee ee 1,289 1,266 1,184 1,165 1,098 
ONTaNOEN wee ee a, RO ee a. 2) eee 1,591 1,780 1,663 1,580 1,525 
Manttobar, 32400 See aA eas © eevee eee. ee 1,575 1527 1,635 1/525 1,530 
SASICALOITO Walle 1s Seth tie hirek Ai tel ot als aoe y tak eer ere eae 2 DFi 32 2,164 1,469 1,920 1,790 
PUD OVE ec eee eee em ee tte ee Ee een | MMR a Pai 2,410 1,950 2,200 2,020 


TABLE 4.—SUPPLY AND PRICE SITUATION, CANADIAN OATS, SELECTED PERIODS, 1954-66 


(CROP YEAR, 


AUGUST 1 TO JULY 31) 


Average Average 1965-66 1966-67 
Item 1954-55—  1959-60- 1964-65 (Pre- (Pre- 
1958-59 1963-64 (Revised) liminary) liminary) 


million bushels 


Slocks AAUGUS Ae Sees ok elle ha we aces ee ep ea 139.4 iS eat 179.4 130.1 128.1 
ProductionnetAewss wks fe eos MOR CAL... (eee. ee 367.2 394.7 SDiaae. 415.0 388.72 
PIM POPES P eisacel c-Met co ie esc NM Rae ec ae e BL Ce. e 

Total Supp lyse ee eet Ra ee ae ee 506.6 510.8 536.6 545.1 516.84 
EXDOTESE >. herr geen aS on BO eer can eet ae: te eae nO eter Ae 15.8 1OE5 15.6 15.9 
StoOcks*atAulyasiae ts apc: he Ce eee ell, Ae Oe ee 140.2 124.9 13001 128.1 
Domestic disappearance: 2e.. , 27 Ae eee eee 350.6 375.4 390.9 401.0 


dollars per bushel 


Farinipsice:.. (08 22 os 4 BNO ae. aah eg Bn ee 0.63 0.68 0.69 


“Based on yields indicated at October 15. 

bincludes oatmeal and rolled oats in terms of oats. 

eLess than 50,000 bushels. 

4Excluding imports. 

eAverage price received by farmers for a!l grades and varieties. 


TABLE 5.—BARLEY ACREAGE, CANADA AND PROVINCES, SELECTED PERIODS, 1954-66 


LL STEIN STITT SEA TS LS TISAI TERETE SS RL NSLS NSS EEE 


Average Average 


Province 1954-58 1959-63 1964 1965 1966 
thousand acres 
Gaindd a cacants? -e-r Aeerteeameriore teenies «ee 8,962 6,344 5,455 6,038 T72NS 
Prince Edwards sland saaseaee. kt ee aden ee eee 2 6 11 Ue 18 
Nova: Scola. Ga oeeess .beee).. oe ere ee. oe 2 1 2 3 4 
New Brunswick SO3. 9. .t:- SAS Ok. 4. oo eee 6 3 3 3 5 
Quebees....sa4s.2%. See ie ER a ee eee 36 21 14 15 13 
CONEAN Oiteie.c nidavex nid 2 cues REP ie ot SE eo A te 110 85 dis 140 195 
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TABLE 6.—SUPPLY AND PRICE SITUATION, CANADIAN BARLEY, SELECTED PERIODS, 1954-66 
(CROP YEAR, AUGUST 1 TO JULY 31) 


Average Average 1965-66 1966-67 


1954-55—  1959-60- 1964-65 (Pre- (Pre- 
Item 1958-59 1963-64 (Revised) liminary) liminary) 
million bushels 
SOSH CH AUIS ETM GB ya keen on 0 GadB sc ebiudenerecaces 121.9 103.8 118.3 88.8 97.9 
J CUNLOTS On. ne, - in nee o'er 7. . ee an iia 229.8 1S 166.8 214.6 292.9% 
Ne PON es. BE i's ke RIO is oo BUND. ck oon Blow cs ¢ ¢ e 0.1 
Brora SUID? (eee RM he Re oR ee ee ree hee | 351.7 285.5 285.1 303.5 390.84 
RE Mo ee Me Src kk is war ce cn: 76.4 43.2 3740 38.0 
a ere OR te eg ne i ND he wig acca ca ae 118.9 101.3 88.8 97.9 
BEUSMUUIADDOIaNCO rs. ce re ee eee 156.4 141.0 159.3 167.5 
dollars per bushel 
SDM CO tence Soe ate eee eT ee ee ee 0.82 0.89 1.00 


*Based on yields indicated at October 15. 
> Includes malt and pot and pearl barley in terms of barley. 
cLess than 50,000 bushels. 

4Excluding imports. 

*Average price received by farmers for all grades and varieties. 


TABLE 7.—RYE ACREAGE, CANADA AND PROVINCES, SELECTED PERIODS, 1954-66 


Average Average 
Province 1954-58 1959-63 1964 1965 1966 


thousand acres 


Re ee ae Me eh, 6 Ak Precinct eA Tri Met ci aig wy 628 586 680 746 635 


TABLE 8.—SUPPLY AND PRICE SITUATION, CANADIAN RYE, SELECTED PERIODS, 1954-66 
(CROP YEAR, AUGUST 1 TO JULY 31) 


Average Average 1965-66 1965-67 
1954-55-  1959-60- 1964-65 (Pre- (Pre- 
Item 1958-59 1963-64 (Revised) liminary) !iminary) 
thousand bushels 
“ES Seige day UTNE D a mache einmh ben repel tal AM alts ia UR pad re Ce 16,231 6,108 7052 8,302 10,542 
RECCMTUICLION. o2.0 ican Se ee, awk edna cbegruoneresen 10,237 10,014 12220 16,695 Ton2063 
FOWL DS MAG Ge ore a 8 ee SS Se: a «ee Sr 9 43 79 24 
Tolalsunngee ke... SEB Gh cnc TROLES -v cE@B Ba oi cemsinen ane 26,477 16,164 19,351 25,020 25,748¢ 
Boece... CORR... 205 Ot... sOPe cee... BIB RE ccc casccn 7,269 4,860 4,858 8,049 
Bere ar at JUL ACIS a PO sn RB oc ooo BYE ole es woos es 13,468 5,834 8,302 10,542 
BEamestic disaDMaarance...£0 2... CRA x. . BEE hs scene cece 5,740 5,470 6,191 6,429 


dollars per bushel 


ST en eee Ce ee): an 0.92 1.02 1.04 


Based on yields indicated at October 15. 
bIncludes rye flour in terms of rye. 

cExcluding imports. 
dAverage price received by farmers for all grades and varieties. 
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TABLE 9.—MIXED GRAIN ACREAGE, CANADA AND PROVINCES, SELECTED PERIODS, 1954-66 


Average Average 


Province 1954-58 1959-63 1964 1965 1966 
thousand acres 
Canada 5A Ae ee eS ce EO i or ee airless 1,554 1,466 1,431 1,506 15583 
PrincezsEdwardilsiandiwiamern. wares) acces ee ees, eee 61 52 45 47 48 
NOVa SCOUA TS ccs rie en te tel ee ie emt ar eee eats Pa ee aie aan 10 8 9 8 9 
New Brunswitk eae eee 20 PRN or Rel se Py cles ewes 6 7 8 8 8 
OVE DSC o eR Bie iy Ae Mey vss ey een a Rd ce te ala Wine 195 106 92 92 92 
OMEAGO eS Ree ee NON Min Cae oatret, tod Cees lhe Gasp OMA LATE He an 983 723 725 740 750 
ULE TR THC 0) 04: Weare ans ec tsraneen te -0: miei t oecpesersceer cies pe alee Ms ber embassy ined Pee 67 134 126 146 180 
Saskatchewan: bale: o.... Awe <5 dee eee oa i eae 2 109 94 125 140 
Albertate | ect eos a ene, gue sent al SN ee Rt tee ere Ee ee 175 323 328 335 350 
BSHEESHNGOLGIM Didi ais co tey Wis cioctet Pies tek eee On 4 4 4 4 6 


TABLE 10.—SUPPLY AND PRICE SITUATION, MIXED GRAINS, CANADA, SELECTED PERIODS, 1954-66 
(CROP YEAR, AUGUST 1 TO JULY 31) 


Average Average 1965-66 1966-67 
Item 1954-55- 1959-60- 1964-65 (Pre- (Pre- 
1958-59 1963-64 (Revised) liminary) liminary) 


thousand bushels 


PLOGUGHON cbse ah ace arc: Sag one en ae Eee ED 64,631 64,609 66,395 74,170 72,955» 
dollars per bushel 
Faritt PriCee ots See ees ee ee ee rs een 0.82 0.85 0.86 


*Based on yields indicated at October 15. 
bAverage price received by farmers for all grades and varieties. 


TABLE 11.—CORN FOR GRAIN: ACREAGE IN CANADA, BY PROVINCE, 1954-66 


Average Average 


Province 1954-58 1959-63 1964 1965 1966 
thousand acres 
CTE E ieee Right nomen, Cc nb ene RGD E VATA WES: Some BLM ae Lee 509 466 660 752 771 
COTUANIGs Cerne cote ee oe eee Te ce ne oe eee 501 462 650 740 752 
Nianiteba ) 10, MiOUre «eins 2 ARI Ee Re ee ees ee 8 4 10 12 19 


TABLE 12.—CORN FOR GRAIN: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES, CANADA, 1954-66 
(CROP YEAR, AUGUST 1 TO JULY 31) 


Average Average 1965-66 1966-67 
Item 1954-55—-  1959-60- 1964-65 (Pre- (Pre- 
1958-59 1963-64 (Revised) liminary) liminary) 


thousand bushels 


Commercial stocks at August 17. .....28 04... sc ide ea ee ek ie2se 4,106 3,974 6,261 5,751 
FRO RUCEIO Mh rates caterer pice came ay i eater, Soak 29,515 31,159 52,965 59,648 63,121 
HiPOTES EO. <i GEORG cl CRELOE oC BOR ABS ROR Mtn 9 js pate a! 8, 863 23,677 17,817 23 , 897 

POtal SUpplyen Me iiile a ee. fh ee cS RE ee ce 39,614 58 , 942 74,756 89,806 68 ,872¢ 
ports. 2 1 SEO. o:  SOR Bi c2) BOB ce I he aes ee 918 314 480 530 
Commercial stoéks at July 123, «240 hOB doc ue 1,334 4,590 6,261 OR7ol 
Domestic disappearances.) 412.44 tens a Bee, ta en 37,361 54,038 68,015 83,525 

dollars per bushel 

FAN DICOS 5c <cisn wee Ui ee Pe enero RR ces) wee eae Cone 122 M25 1.30 


“Includes U.S. and other foreign corn. 
>Based on yields indicated at October 15. 
cExcluding imports. 

4Average for all grades and qualities. 


TABLE 13.—ACREAGE OF TAME HAY?, CANADA AND PROVINCES, SELECTED PERIODS, 1954-66 


Average Average 
Province 1954-58 1959-63 1964 1965 1966 


thousand acres 


OEM Eat en I cat le ede ce 11,091 12,158 12,507 12,690 12,964 


Princeredward islands... o> 86a.hen +See OR. Ta ee 204 183 180 181 188 
INGVAROCOUA cern. ccc Ue ee a Meee 306 243 227 229 229 
ING WEES KUMISWICK malta tet cleeers atu ner on. ae ah ten ol lel 391 297 280 275 274 
ONEDG CHALE ISEP Aer Pastner Last mes rei Ae eae hE APR ee Lg 3,489 3,386 3,432 3,415 3,488 
OntaniOrs<s6 2 BAP Se o4 2s SOR Sd ss DOORS, S.A. 3,291 3,279 3,150 3,100 3,125 
Ra HGD aR ars Ce an ance ANE ook tcl ew cilia ae nec whe ae awd 654 971 1,078 1,090 le G5. 
SaSKAChOWaNn. see eSeR Tr. AR. sey, ei glee aes ul, 717 1,017 eit ete 1,170 
DOYLE ER: choc Cae ATs oc ans PE PR lc. BEER ate BOE TO. 1,703 2,388 2,628 2,830 2,850 
BrrtisheGolumbiames ret. c.f eee cow ics MA Ae es me Se 7/ 393 422 458 475 


®Including clover and alfalfa. 


TABLE 14.—SUPPLY AND PRICE SITUATION, TAME HAY?, CANADA, SELECTED PERIODS, 1954-66 
(CROP YEAR, AUGUST 1 TO JULY 31) 


Average Average 1965-66 1966-67 
1954-55- 1959-60- 1964-65 (Pre- (Pre- 
Item 1958-59 1963-64 (Revised) liminary) liminary) 


thousand tons 
PANO LTTE AOL IS Re oon cena sO ERERREIRE thy ESUEEOROONN os ea ees 19,415 21,612 PAW GIO) 21,099 25,651» 
dollars per ton 


FEAVINIL ICO Sicsmeaete Aces PV lol a Meta Ae MN Se RRM ory Ne lade 15.09 15255 18.52 


@lncluding clover and alfalfa. 
bBased on yields indicated at October 15. 
cAverage price received by farmers for all grades and varieties. 


TABLE 15.—SUPPLY AND PRICE SITUATION, MILLFEEDS (BRAN, SHORTS AND MIDDLINGS), CANADA, SELECTED 
PERIODS, 1954-66 (CROP YEAR, AUGUST 1 TO JULY 31) 


Average Average 
1954-55- 1959-60- 1964-65 1965-66 
1958-59 1963-64 (Revised) (Preliminary) 
tons 
a CAC EASA S fcc arpa che eieedtrcidbeeennipretivelint gain in ever vmks sionaneleie ays teamtininonsnioetndoi neers 8,201. 7,568 Tiere 4,782 
PTOCUCTION eet ti tite cen Mie eee See Loe fsa ee 678 , 722 678 , 064 646 , 928 724,425 
otal MUbaI tasuguc a ccrusy ete meee NAM oy at a 686 , 923 685 , 632 658 , 640 729 , 207 
TANS ct SOE sw oS RTe cn ORR ia ORE ART. ok 103,115 83,079 95,143 112,394 
StOCKS ati UUIVES1s.5 56 eet sc cc cees yc siete La Phe x sods 3 in eee 8,672 8, 224 4,782 6,621 
MomesticndisappearanCO. sa) oa... cca ee on adeno tases ans ses COMO [OO 594,329 558,715 610,192 
dollars per ton 
richtonDranvataiOrontOnnk wr eee renee tae eee 56.41 58.13 54.04 64.33 
ricecolzShontsua talOrOMtOnst yor ee ake ae ne ha 60.73 61.69 56.46 66.17 


*Average of mid-month quotations for carlots, f.o.b, Toronto; freight assistance payments deducted, 


ht 
_— 


TABLE 16.—FREIGHT-ASSISTED SHIPMENTS OF WESTERN GRAINS INTO EASTERN CANADA AND BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CROP YEARS 1954-55—1965-66 (CROP YEAR, AUGUST 1 TO JULY 31) 


Average Average 
1954-55- 1959-60-— 1964-65 1964-65 1965-66 
1958-59 1963-64 (Revised) (Preliminary) (Preliminary) 


thousand bushels 


Wheat...... $e As Mer, See eR ee eee 19,511 15,474 12,769 10,351 153.552 
LOL tS eee. 5) Se.’ eee”. eae | . Roney 40,955 30, 290 Sonos 29,455 34, 238 
Bail crys icc SMe oc co I tee RRM se cee 25,913 29 , 232 29,209 25,587 26 , 959 
ERY rtestise cao etic os, Sa te ie ee mee 171 47 179 73 677 
GORI As. at a icy eee eer tee Lee) ea ae ea 106 48 13 fine 21 

OCIS oo SARE eee 05s SE «ooo ewe 2 chant ele os 86 ,657 75,090 75,902 65,478 77,448 

tons 

Totals S gratis trite keh teeeosiee taden hetero sah A rr peace 1,911,254 © 1,683,360 --1,662,866 © 1,427,724 ~ 1,715,181 
Screenings. . RB Ae. 3. 6. ee os nae 6 55.0 delet 91,184 84 , 338 124,194 109, 480 81,586 
Millfeeds:: ..c:: Sa 5 ER bs ch RR RE Se 541 ,989 HSI 207 493,178 426 , 888 468 , 903 

T Ota Se a rer ee een 2,544,427 2,318,965 2,280,238 1,964,092 2,265,670 


TS SSA LITA ED SIS OI LST ELISE IL OL ADDED VLAD LLL LEO DLE IEE ILE L IDET ELE ITE LEE RI ES LI TFET DE POTTS IEP EEL TL EET: EE DION SGD RIE TEE. ELI EIT. ITE I ET RICE EEE! 


TABLE 17.—MONTHLY AND YEARLY AVERAGE PRICES, CANADA, BASIS IN oe FORT WILLIAM-PORT ARTHUR 
SELECTED PERIODS, 1956-66 
BES OE EE IEEE LE SEIT EET EL EE IE FE LEE PEED LLIN ELE OD DEE LILLE LEE LIE LEE IE LEE EIEN AEE EES RIRELIE LIL EDEE AEE EE TOCA L ERE TIE FLED SOE EA ETI IE LEE IDE TEI EY I OIG IED, 


Five-Year Average 
Month 1956-57—-1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 


cents per bushel 
Wheat No. 1 Northern 


AUgusEia ead ses 4) 20h, Be ee 2 ee 166 183 197 193 205 193 211 
september Ae ee eee ee 166 184 199 193 205 193 212 
Octobe teiicss sieht eee 165 184 198 201 204 195 211 
Novembermniee a oss eee in eens 165 185 197 204 204 195 
Decemberec oe eves eae eee ole: 165 188 195 204 204 196 
JANUARY 33 ocr. See ee, ee 166 190 196 206 202 198 
FG DHUary sera sor erect Cohen Lor ee eae 168 191 196 208 192 201 
TENG el 9 bt cmrscmate sire ae wracsecanar cm mean a nies ut uri 167 191 196 208 193 202 
ADI ixptcadecnteea ots eccatte bated naacas ee ae ee 166 191 196 207 193 203 
MAY aeace. 8 ctl ceiybenr 3o-e ec eer ee Lee 166 197 195 206 193 204 
BUY as area nei ade Ce arse achat on ca Seger trs NarghaAR 166 198 106 206 193 207 
Ur Veer bette Peng Renee) Gan eae iad eet Ae Ay 168 196 195 206 194 210 
YearlyrAverage nee 8 ont eer eer 165 190 196 203 198 200 
1 C.W. Amber Durum 
AUQUSESSe eres Sirs Riera es 205 294 312 226 211 193 225 
September: nee et ACS AN a Ane, eee 203 322 284 208 209 193 227 
Octobe terete ees Ae ee ere 198 346 262 217 208 195 227 
November 7c wits mimes or ane ree 195 347 264 222 200 195 
December... corn ote eee eee 196 348 262 222 191 196 
January... ... 204. BE. eee. 5. 197 349 262 223 191 198 
FebRianyes ..... c Seren bce. ae ees 5. 198 350 256 219 192 201 
Marcher). torre. oe eee 197 350 241 218 193 202 
ADT eep ee canteen ate tate ne eas een 197 350 239 216 193 203 
Mask SR Ey GH RAs Oven a ke ae Ere 198 356 237 214 193 204 
DUNO Soar be Ee Pe ee ee eters 200 357 234 214 193 208 
JUIWAr eC cts peel Ra eee 212 355 233 214 194 218 
Yearly Average. sam mae... . Sy ae. 200 344 257 218 197 201 
ea et EE sh sp EE 2 ee e.g Se 
2 C.W. Rye 
PUIQUST ie Ee oi eee CaN eh Ud Eushae ane em neyt aN 112 124 124 136 133 124 134 
September oso ee ale. sid IN oe 113 129 126 156 137 123 131 
Octhbete. .-..22SRS a 5 ee eee 113 142 132 159 130 124 126 
Novemibeigee!. stanier sted be tee. oor oe. 112 138 128 155 126 123 
DOCOMIDOL seers reek coc ceca, 6 sacra as 107 140 136 156 125 126 
DANUANY 2 bic s-r cnt. oh gta epi BMRA Oats cots 108 134 146 160 124 136 
Ee Dru aryc 4s cei eee: et Eee ee 108 136 147 152 126 Wei 
IVES CC hae Fe ss ee estes es es cw 108 137 146 143 125 129 
Ar tee otee Sic Sree wn AOS oy eee oe, AON 108 142 149 141 121 129 
MiaY ees os in ine Mes ok Be en 107 144 143 136 120 125 
JUNO gee teen. 2. Coe ee nie ee eee eae 108 147 136 136 120 131 
Juba: tree eet 112 130 134 134 119 135 
Yoarly;Avorage.:: ..... ee. ane 110 132 137 147 126 129 
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TABLE 17.—Continued 


Five-Year Average 
Month 1956-57—1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 


cents per bushel 
Feed Wheat 


(LT ERS Mat Sr, Nong ee oe en ae 133 162 180 166 180 168 187 
GRLOMIDOl ane. ee eB ae 134 164 181 166 180 168 189 
6 Sd eg ceencorst eepaaaneraln garae-areanererdeedier 134 166 180 174 180 168 190 
COSTSIUILET] aa 2 a 135 169 180 U7 179 168 
BP CHURUOURE Dp ed firs TAKS ROK wpe 6 et dt 136 172 177 178 179 169 
AUS cs MAR. ete ee ce 138 174 176 179 177 172 
ODKUALYV Or me eee hee Ce AN Ft BOAR 138 175 177 181 167 174 
ONG COE ey a oie, ee 138 175 176 181 168 176 
iS) 0 i) kik anilin’ a4 Seen od a Pie 2 ee Pe 137 175 174 180 168 177 
0 NR SOE apnea rent ear mrananara een aar en 136 181 171 179 168 178 
GUGOte. te eee, Sees PPE os Be 136 182 170 179 168 181 
5. TL eR aee Re ne grace anar anal toma aren arena earear ae 138 180 170 180 168 185 
Weatly:AVerage....2.8 a... ose he oe. 136 173 176 176 174 174 
1 Feed Oats 
JALAL 5 aac ccaranncan eileen tat rae ene n eran ara 74 95 84 74 ues 81 90 
SLO DOl eee. c es Pek oy OO se hed 74 98 78 76 78 82 90 
LCE OC ere a re oe 74 92 74 76 ws 82 90 
NOVEM betwee et wae AN ae. Oe) 3 88 75 TAS) 79 82 
DWOCCMIDO hi wer we eee rs ee 71 93 79 74 79 82 
= eT UE CRAY ar pe ome eat racy Naeger Asta 72 90 80 75 79 85 
Bs rt Vee lak et ot 72 90 “se 73 79 88 
IWLALGI Tee ear ee a ie hina, s cocks 71 90 78 74 79 89 
[SDL ct a at i tae Re a NE A 70 92 77 74 79 88 
a PO ee ca re a OE Le Oe ays Ky in ee 71 92 ie 75 79 87 
SPATS SEI OE opeie float Be 72 91 77 75 79 89 
LLIB Supt” Se a eed ate Ea nde sl ate As) 91 76 76 80 90 
MeaviyeAverage.,...... VAh... BuO. 62 hed 72 92 78 75 79 86 
1 Feed Barley 
LAU TIS ES eS EI TES 97 124 123 106 118 125 134 
SOPtoMmUC wees ree wircea tat ech As Senn oe 97 130 122 109 120 128 133 
RS IINON ee tei re as Gs Ce gos oe 99 128 123 ile 121 128 iss 
INOVEMDCImerr ees cL as nce reer 96 125 123 110 122 128 
DD SCOMDE wwe Mee Biccigtt sche eka ates oe 96 129 123 111 122 130 
UANANUEEL Aa kes GP BRN ROS OL NOU ceo REISE momen 96 130 125 114 123 132 
OOK Vpee tere nes nee errcerrrs tahee a eee 96 131 125 111 125 134 
NERO Er eech tte Ree, Se, cee, Se SR a 95 131 122 112 125 130 
MEU e RL ih Se AD St alii Vise as ga nlibistnctis 94 138 120 112 124 128 
NASON 2 Es os Sicha tgs ern se ms eg a 94 136 116 112 125 127 
ROUT MNRE oe A SR scr RIN ols othe Bye ain Ses 94 131 114 114 124 127 
LTTE 3 Section ee aman 99 130 112 114 124 130 
AOSTA UT ANIGS 6 [no A 96 130 121 111 123 129 


TABLE 18.—MONTHLY AND YEARLY AVERAGE PRICES OF ONTARIO CORN, SELECTED PERIODS, 1956-66 


aS 


Five-Year Average 
Month 1956-57—1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 


cents per bushel 
Corn No. 2 Yellow® 


L:NUYSTUE Eo 3.5 ORR ERE ORE ne 135 129 136 159 146 154 153 
Bie ston borer veces ls mnercmnc arma orteess-eciveris 136 130 131 155 153 153 157 
0 Ee 118 121 120 130 128 120 146 
NOV OINIDO tpeeraae teeth ss ene yg Raat op 114 Ve 122 131 124 25 
Mecainher oo. ange 4, «athe 2-45 117 123 135 139 127 138 
UAV er ee Ne oie tote ree | sh) 120 126 141 143 132 140 
A Re ic sei ace os 121 125 140 138 137 142 
1 acne eee cmcanan aarti tate 122 129 140 138 139 142 
GE mesecte urns teres. 5 ocitahe Me de 124 131 139 141 142 142 
Pe er 125 138 140 144 148 143 
LUTES Ses Ae eS a a? eee 126 137 149 148 151 148 
I Bec bn RAE ah wh wos Cate oe den vs 127 141 152 145 151 148 
WieatlVIAVEKage.. suai enh « «meets... 124 129 137 143 140 141 


“Buying prices, carlots, f.o.b. Chatham, 15 per cent moisture (natural or kiln dried). 
bNew crop corn. 
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TABLE 19.—FEED CONCENTRATE BALANCE, NUMBERS OF ANIMAL UNITS AND FEED PER UNIT, CANADA, CROP 
YEARS, BEGINNING AUGUST 1, AVERAGE 1960-64, ANNUAL 1960-66 


—————— a 


Average 
Item 1960-64 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965> 1966° 
million tons 
Supply 
Stocks. beginning cropiyear®.....g87 24... 028%... 4.7 4.9 4.8 320 4.8 6.0 4.5 4.7 
Production of feed grains: 
CONN iso SRE a ne eee cs SM cre ar tees 1z0 0.7 0.8 0.9 120 1.5 thers (MT/ 
Oats ccc cc et oe ete arte nonce OR ee ce 6.8 6.8 4.8 8.4 Thoth 6.1 Thea 6.6 
Darley. eee oe Rs Vo ete beers 4.1 4.6 PATE 4.0 Bes 4.0 ea 6.8 
mixed grainsand buckwheat. .292......805...- iiss ed ES {ai 1.4 1.4 as 145 
if 6taliproductiones. 25 eS Meh co)s2 ORF alee 1342 13.4 9.6 14.8 15.4 1229 15.4 16.5 
Imports of feed grains? si. ..04 108). .e un et eae 0.7 0.6 0.9 0.9 0.7 0.5 0.7 0.6 
Wiheatrancd ryOwed.. scsenc since cura. ee ews 126 2.0 1.4 1.4 liee7. 1.5 thee lee 
By-product feeds ted oe. 0 i ee 1.4 es 1.4 1.4 ee 1.4 1.6 1.5 
Totalksupplycacten shee Gee e okac sees 21.6 PED 18.1 21.4 24.0 22.4 PE) 24.9 
Utilization 
Concentrates fed® 
COT 2 es PRR ete Senet re are ee 0.9 dict 1.4 a2 1.4 thee 1.8 
(0: | Cee enn, nm Sh achita cis dc o.biiowe 3 5.9 5.9 4.9 6.3 6.4 6.2 6.3 6.0 
barley’. «5c. ooh ae. os. ae tes eae 2.8 353 2.4 2n2 2.9 or 3.4 3.9 
mixed grain and buckwheat.................. ies 1.1 4 ee 1.4 13 hoe 1.4 1.4 
wheat anduryve. sc. cam chao cercite oho sear chars 1.6 250 1.4 1.4 ars Aco tlio 1.5 
oilseed cake and meal.c.c2 ccs cree 0.5 0.4 0.5 0.5 0.5 ORS 0.5 0.5 
Aanimalliproteinufeed Siena yews ware tee ea rere 0.2 0.1 On2 0.2 OFZ OFZ 0.2 0.2 
other by-product feeds...) .0- 5-25. = Os7 0.8 0.8 Ont 0.8 On 0.9 0.8 
Total concentrates: fedies ease aes 14.2 14.6 ees 14.1 SO 15.0 Gee 16.1 
Feed grains for seed, human food and industry... 1.6 ‘136 6 ei 6 if eZ sil 
EEXPOItS cic:s see persone ama one ico i fen be foteiee ouateReeye rae lis ee ee 0.8 25 Ae2 haz Aca 
Total itilizationting os wc: deete cai <geeees sea. 17.4 15.2 16.6 8.0 17.9 19.2 18.9 
Stocks at-end Of crop year... 2... sce s--s-enee oe paRO 4.8 3.0 4.8 6.0 4.5 4.7 6.0 
Supply and utilization per animal unit 
Total Supply tenn tOns locos oe sctnche aca & D1e6 Depy Be 18.1 21.4 24.0 22.4 23.9 24.9 
Concentrates fed. (mil.*tens)..... occa se ee oe 14.6 1255 14.1 oO 1520 16.2 16.1 
Grain-consuming animal units, June 1 (mil.)..... 15.8 ee! 16.0 1525 15.8 1625 16.2 16.3 
Supply,.per, animal, Unit (TONS). icrcie.e aceinbnyseoioncnnineiesate i) BY/ 1.45 ie ils! 1.38 52 1.36 1.48 1253 
Concentrates fed per animal unit (tons)......... .90 .95 .78 .91 .95 .91 1.00 .99 
ee 


*Revised. 

bPreliminary. 

ePreliminary estimates based on production as of October 15 and forecasts of utilization and exports. 

4Total stocks of oats and barley and commercial stocks of corn only. 

eTotal quantities fed in Canada, including domestically produced and imported grains and by-product feeds. 
Note: Due to rounding the sums of individual items may not agree exactly with the totals. 


TABLE 20.—FLAXSEED: ACREAGE IN CANADA BY PROVINCE, 1954-66 


Se 


Average Average 
1954-58 1959-63 1964 1965 1966 
acres 

CANADA... o. skceak «nee ence oibig Rico een eae 2,418,380 1,955,660 1,977,500 2,320,000 2,070,400 
DBD OC. oscx « ssgeneadeuace Oe epee aces ase si oie eee oR — 14,180 35,700 28 , 000 19,400 
COT ALE 1 A (5 Ream. AMBRE ION H halal tes atiae IaI SehdMOM DEA Pe ebyeaneg@ ng 2 2 3H 18,240 21,040 23 , 500 24,000 19,000 
Mianitoba....... Re of. URE co on en oe Ol ee ete 635 , 800 703,400 1,025,000 1,350,000 1,220,000 
SaskatCh@wa n.<c-26n atch wenk demain Aaah aca ein. 1,334, 800 783 , 200 521,000 560 , 000 475,000 
IDO PEA shar gb ohicd hasan eee Store cal A a 420 , 400 430 , 000 370,000 355,000 334,000 
British Columbia: - 5.00.44 odes eee Oe eee 9,140 3,840 2,300 3,000 3,000 


NS amen 
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TABLE 21.—FLAXSEED: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES, CANADA, 1954-66 (CROP YEAR AUGUST 1—JULY 31) 


Average Average 
1954-58 1959-63 1964-65 1 965-66 1966-67 


thousand bushels 


ET a En a a rr 4,462 5,637 6,551 7,141... n40e74z 
PPOCUCHON Bn os.....cah Bt. wae). . ae 21,305 18,280 Z0NO1S 29 , 254 23,616 

SR OF Lo rene tae tka ENGR tre | oe Rap onmeeh sed * eS 235, 40 6 1 n.a. 
Sorrcupply ets. eee. ee Py 26,002 23,956 26,870 36,396 34,363 
OCR ee ME Rg eM de nk Rg ee, 13,487 12,858 14,346 18,936 

SUE A Se) ho ea ee Na alae Le ey 5,068 5,642 7,141 10,747 

apo ACTOS ADE OAT ANGE? 6.05 a ys cele os oo coda os ou whee tee 7,447 5,456 5,383 6,714 


dollars per bushel 
pvorage faisniprice (all.qrades)s.00 6 Nes. 8i deo WSS We, Ad Sone 2.60 3.02 2.94 
LL renee: 
TABLE 22.—RAPESEED: ACREAGE IN CANADA, BY PROVINCE, 1954-66 


—————— eee 


Average Average 
1954-58 1959-63 1964 1965 1966 
acres 
EAN AOAs  onaere. ee. Eee | BR Bee 354,680 507, 200 791,000 1,435,000 1,388,000 
1 10 UD te el eerie ON aie See 18,720 30, 300 84,000 145,000 158,000 
BEE OLCHOW AR tet a ae acs ee es ee ee 301 , 200 293 , 200 303 , 000 555,000 620, 000 
“LPG mesg ape ene a tee ere actmltalartmcitlec geen teiartinetinab ine 34,760 183,700 404,000 735,000 610,000 


TABLE 23.—RAPESEED: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES, CANADA, 1954-66 (CROP YEAR, AUGUST 1—JULY 31) 


_™.C ee Snares 


Average Average 
1954-58 1959-63 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 


thousand bushels 


SEE AVES Se eng OP een nee RUN «| n.a. n.a. n.a. 1,514 3,366 
BP OUCUION en ite ee eee ee ee ee ee eee OTE, sey 4,911 8,024 13,230 22,600 25, 500 
RANSOM cue eee aie cron a etre Me te oe as ae et ee n.a. n.a. n.a. 24,114 28 , 866 
SE TCYE' A Lhe haat Ce A re Sao en i a Rete tet Pall tod on is n.a. n.a. 9,276 13,632 

OSD ROA Skil haat ie bane Se RN eo n.a. n.a. 1,514 3,366 

Domestic disappearances. 1), Amey Ue eekee ys 1S Se). jas n.a. n.a. n.a. 7,116 

dollars per bushel 
POCO QR TALITY UO tee ais Soe a os ex. OR. PRR ieadlone apecti ed oc dees 1.60 2.00 2.74 na. 


(all grades) 


a ee 


TABLE 24.—SOYBEANS: ACREAGE IN CANADA, BY PROVINCE, 1954-66 


OO Le SS SS nF Scnscsneuinccans 


Average Average 


1954-58 1959-63 1964 1965 1966 
acres 
Pe AWA 1. dere. 6 3. Stak. Sree eta tsar erltdesn 2. 2s 246,840 227,700 231,000 265,000 268,000 
EG eld eal Lite al linet dyer MAB ia Moin tia nig a 244,000 227,000 231,000 265,000 268 , 000 
JET AOL i eae hath oat as DSP R RAB a ele f $e PPE Ehtaepe? oct aie eae eter 2,840 700 = — = 
ST esnnecneesceeees 
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TABLE 25.—SOYBEANS: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES, CANADA, 1954-66 


(CROP YEAR AUGUST 1—JULY 31) 


Average Average 
1954-58 1959-63 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 
thousand bushels 
Prodtiction cc. Fees i ir wd Oe ee tan ah ee D 5,846 5,814 6,976 8,030 8,656 
lMpOnts Sree sere ee ea aia he my ore meer Bara ee 9,885 13,846 16,457 17,058 
Total soppy ee a eee eee eee ee 15,731 19,660 23,423 25,088 
Exports.g: <i... Se Mito cy Re BR. cs BOP SO i x cin 1,739 Pe336 3,179 2,152 
Available fordomesticuisez...ce eee ees Oc oe ier 13,992 17, 324 20 , 244 22,936 
dollars per bushel 
Average. farm price(all grades)... . 284.4... ... Ho6. 4) #8422 ak 2.09 2.29 ROL 2.65 


TABLE 26.—SUNFLOWER SEED: ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND PRICES IN CANADA, 1954-66 


(CROP YEAR AUGUST 1—JULY 31) 


Average Average 
1954-58 1959-63 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 
acres 
CANA DA rsecicstecdiett teeseneecepece cor scivpicempincnetirsnnntelne ca rR RARE IE TINTON 30,540 36, 480 78, 500 68 , 000 40,100 
Manitoba: scene ee ee ee ee = 29,800 29,600 48 ,000 48 ,000 32,000 
Saskatchewan. Sec. bs ws ite Pies cle  iee eeee 6 chao ca Rr — 700 23 , 000 16,500 6, 500 
Alberta tegen er eer 740 6,180 7,500 3,500 2,000 
thousand pounds 
Production. (Canada) agus. « «ook aa... « A SER a ES 16,566 28,573 30,900 29 , 225 29, 550 
cents per pound 
Average. farm Price. 00... >a oo + ope Bees ooo ome eRe 4.4 4.4 4.9. 


Note: Imports and exports are not available. 


LIVESTOCK, MEAT AND WOOL 


Situation HOGS 


Hog gradings in Canada to the end of November 
1966 totaled 6,177,739 (weekly average 131,441) com- 
pared with 6,467,983 gradings (weekly average 137,617) 
for the corresponding period in 1965, a decline of 4.5 
per cent. Gradings in Western Canada were down 
12.5 per cent and Eastern Canada shows a slight in- 
crease of 0.6 per cent in 1966. Inspected slaughter in 
the U.S. to the end of October was down 4.1 per cent 
over the first 10 months in 1965. Although gradings 
in Canada and inspected slaughter in the United 
States in 1966 have both been consistently below year- 
earlier levels, this difference is becoming less pro- 
nounced. In both countries slaughter in the last half 
year has trended steadily upward and exceeded year- 
ago weekly levels. 

Domestic disappearance of pork from commercial 
supplies in the January to October period of 1966 is 
estimated to average the equivalent of 125.7 thousand 
carcasses per week, down 6.2 per cent from the weekly 
average of 134 thousand for the same months in 1965. 

Exports of pork from Canada to the end of October, 
1966 were down to 43.1 million pounds, compared 
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with 53.1 million in 1965 and 50.9 million in 1964. 
Imports in the first 10 months of 1966 were down 
0.5 million pounds from 28.5 million in the same 
period in 1965, considerably less than the 45.4 million 
in the same period of 1964. 


Hog Prices—Beginning in June 1965, hog prices in 
both the United States and Canada moved up sharply. 
In Chicago prices rose from an average of $21.16 live 
($28.21 dressed equivalent) in May to an average of 
$28.79 live ($38.39 dressed) in December, an increase 
of 36.1 per cent. At Toronto the monthly average in 
May was $30.46 and this rose steadily to a peak of 
$41.64 in December, an increase of 36.7 percent. The 
National average weighted price for Grade ‘“‘A” in 
1965 was $31.77, compared to $26.24 in 1964, an 
increase of $5.54 per cwt. At an approximate carcass 
weight of 154 Ibs. this meant that the average return 
per pig was about $8.53 higher in 1965. The main 
reason for the sharp price increase in the U.S. was 
the reduced marketings in 1965. In the first five 
months marketings were down 12 percent from 1964 
levels, in the last quarter 20 percent below and for 
the year, 11 percent down. There were other con- 


tributing factors, particularly the unusually small 
supply of pork in storage at May 31, 1965 (265 mil- 
lion pounds, compared with 432 million at the same 
date in 1964) and also the fact that beef supplies did 
not increase. 

In both Canada and the United States the upward 
trend in hog prices continued into 1966 and remained 
at very high levels during the first two months, with 
slaughter in Canada down 15.8 per cent from year 
ago levels and in the U.S. down 17.5 percent. Begin- 
ning in March, the trend of prices has been downward, 


dropping from a monthly average at Chicago of 
$29.17 live ($38.89 dressed equivalent) in February to 
an average in September of $24.25 live (dressed equiv- 
alent $32.33). The general pattern of prices was the 
same at Toronto, where the monthly average in 
February was $43.19 and by October was down to 
$33.94. The National weighted average for Grade 
“A” carcasses in Canada from January to November 
19, 1966 is $35.59, compared to $30.81 for the same 
period in 1965, an increase of $4.78 per cwt. or $7.35 
on a 154 lb. carcass. 


CANADA: WEEKLY AVERAGE HOG GRADINGS BY MONTHS 
UNITED STATES: TOTAL INSPECTED SLAUGHTER BY MONTHS, 1965 TO DATE 
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Canada United States 
Change Change Change Change 
from from from from 
1965 1964 1966 1965 1965 1964 1966 1965 
000 per cent 000 per cent 000 per cent 000 per cent 
Wanuary a aA IG SO AAG ok POLZ: + 6.5 120.3 —19.9 6,047 —13.1 4,719 —22.0 
Re OKUAr ed LPO «ts onatht cee 146.4 — 0.3 129.7 —11.4 55301 —10.1 4,650 —12.3 
March be es 15320 +11.9 138.2 —10.0 6, 534 + 1.8 5,806 —11.2 
ADVI ee TOR, ee er Fe 148.3 — [22 132.8 —10.5 5.802 —10.5 bE 30S — 8.6 
May. bee PORE) Sie ST 141.5 + 4.8 126.4 —10.7 4,719 —13.8 4,913 + 4.1 
LETS ee 128.3 — 1.6 121.0 — 5.7 4,717 — 6.4 4,672 — 1.0 
SIS ie dacktecs remctesdh iar tater pr Sar 124.7 + 2.6 UiliZa0 — 6.2 4,429 —10.1 4,228 — 4.5 
Augustret. re bak ed (48 hes. 124.6 + 0.9 124.2 — 0.3 4,750 — 1.9 5,088 + 7.1 
Septombetiee. «4 tere. ieee twee. uw: 129.5 — 4.2 13252 + 2.0 5,475 — 2.8 5, 888 + 7.5 
Octobe tar! ws rte. Nata. ee 131.8 == 9/0) 1 50)e7 +14.3 5,421 —20.3 5,731 + 5.7 
INOVEIDCIe eee ee ee 1352 —12.1 154.2 +14.0 5,503 —15.9 
Decembenuiesre -. Ht since. 121.8 —25.1 5,010 — 24.6 
CAT aeeen rs Meee Speke ee 136.1 — 2.8 — 4.5" 63,708 —11.1 — 4.13 


*For first eleven months in Canada and first ten months in U.S. 


TORONTO: MONTHLY AVERAGE, GRADE “A” HOG PRICES. CHICAGO: MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES FOR 
BARROWS AND GILTS (NOS. 1, 2 AND 3, 200-220 POUNDS) BY MONTHS, JANUARY 1964 TO DATE 


SS a I IE LT ES TE REO I EDEL LE DLL TE EE LOE IE EE ELLE IEE EEE TR EEE EIA SIE SEEDY EE EEO EEE I IGE SEE EEE TEE SEPP GET 


Chicago 
Toronto wae 
Dressed Live Dressed Equivalent 
1964 1965 1966 1964 1965 1966 1964 1965 1966 
Can. $ per cwt. U.S. $ per cwt. 

AETNURTAYS intense bickrs 26.85 27.44 42.73 15.39 17.02 29.17 20.52 22.69 38.89 
PG AUETA pare ee Siete cme 27.61 28.23 43.19 15°28 17.62 28.73 20.37 23.49 38.31 
March 25.92 27.80 36.12 15.08 17.62 25.50 20.11 23.49 33.60 
AD Kil: at. Aha cee hos 25.38 27.94 32.90 14.90 18.38 23.59 19.87 24.51 31.45 
[AE UY ats aires aay a eee 26.40 30.46 36.83 15.85 21.16 24.78 21s 28.21 33.04 
MIDI ORR obser eae 29.08 34.81 38.29 16.84 24.21 25.89 22.45 32.28 34.52 
UVareee .2et. Beto St28541 36.24 35.12 17.91 24.84 25.68 23.88 Somi2 34.24 
(NVC a) ieee eee 28.10 36.66 33.98 17.52 25.10 26.10 23250 33.47 34.80 
Soptombers....=....- 28.24 36.88 33.92 17.28 23.38 23.59 23.04 SHA7. 31.45 
Octoberen. ore: 2TAS 35.90 33.94 16.06 24.10 22.25 21.41 S2a13 29.67 
November........... 27-212 37.58 33.79 15.30 25.31 Pile? 20.40 SonlD 28.29% 
DOCEMbEKs: seu. oyss 27.63 41.64 16.48 28.79 21.97 38.39 
AR ee ree a 27.30 33.40 16.16 22.29 21.55 29.72 


4Preliminary. 
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Outlook 


Hogs on Farms in Canada—The D.B.S. September 1, 
1966 Quarterly Hog Survey indicates that there were 
close to 6 million hogs on farms, up 11 percent from 
a year earlier. The increase amounted to 12 percent 
in the East and 10 percent in the West. Farmers indi- 
cated that farrowings in the September to November 
period may be up 25 percent above the corresponding 
period last year, with about the same percent increase 
in both the East and the West. 


Hogs on Farms in United States—The September 1, 
U.S.D.A. Pig Crop Report estimated that the number 
of pigs on farms in ten Corn Belt States was up 7 
percent from September 1, 1965. It is significant that 
breeding stock on farms in the Corn Belt States was 
up only 4 percent in September 1966 over year ago 
levels. Farmers in the ten Corn Belt States reported 
that they plan to increase farrowings by 6 percent in 
both the fall period (September—November) and 
the winter period (December—February). 


Gradings in Canada—Gradings for the third quarter 
(July to September) of 1966 averaged 125,048 head 
per week, 1.2% down from the weekly average of 
126,524 for the same quarter in 1965. Hog gradings 
in September 1966 increased by 2% and in October 
and November by 14% over the same months in 1965. 
For the year as a whole gradings will average 3.1% 
below 1965. In the first half of 1967 gradings are 
expected to be 10-12% higher than in the same period 
1966. For the latter half of 1967, it is estimated that 
gradings will be 5-10% higher than in the same period 
1966. 

Gradings in the last quarter of 1967 will depend 
upon the 1967 spring farrowings, which may be some- 
what larger than in 1966. However, the incentive for 
increased breeding in late 1966 and early 1967 may 
be considerably less than in late 1965 and early 1966 
when hog prices in Canada were at extremely high 
levels. Feed grain prices are now higher than a year 
ago and are expected to remain at about present 
levels. 


Marketings in the U.S.—Despite the fall increase in 
slaughter, the supply will be the lowest for the fourth 
quarter since 1960 and marketings will still be con- 
siderably lower than the heavy slaughter rates of 1963 
and 1964. It is significant that the October-December 
slaughter in 1965 was the smallest for that quarter 
since the U.S.D.A. commenced monthly commerical 
slaughter estimates in 1946. The June-August pig 
crop is estimated to be up about 8 percent from a year 
ago, while the U.S.D.A. is estimating the fall pig 
crop up only 6-7 percent. This should result in an 
increase in marketings of possibly 6-9 percent for the 
first six months of 1967 over 1966. 
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Hog Prices—For the week ended November 26, 1966 
Grade “A” hog prices at Toronto averaged $33.02 
dressed and Choice barrows and gilts at Chicago 
averaged about $21.62 live ($28.83 dressed equivalent). 
In the U.S., hog prices at Chicago during the last 
quarter of 1966 are not expected to drop below the 
$21.00 level, live basis, ($28.00 dressed). Allowing for 
the normal spread between Chicago and Toronto, 
prices in Canada may not drop very much from 
present levels—possibly to a low of around $31.50 
dressed at Toronto. Winter prices are expected to 
stay close to the fall levels and then show some 
improvement, beginning in the spring months. 

If the early spring pig crop (December-February 
farrowings) in the U.S. is no greater than the pre- 
dicted 6-7 percent increase, then U.S. hog prices next 
summer should be at least equal to what they are 
now. Prices in the fall of 1967 will depend largely on 
late spring farrowing (March-April-May). If these 
prove to be only about 6 percent higher in line with 
the December-February farrowing intentions, 1967 
pork consumption would only be approximately 3-4 
pounds per capita larger than in 1966. This should 
lead to price levels in the fall of 1967 somewhat lower 
but not greatly changed from the fall of 1966. 


Longer-run Outlook—The longer-run outlook for the 
pig industry in Canada has to be viewed in terms of 
what takes place in the pig industry in the U.S.A. 
Down through the years the most important single 
factor affecting cyclical trends in hog production has 
been the corn-hog ratio. 

The American Meat Institute states that the break- 
even point in the corn-hog ratio is now about 17 to 1. 
In other words, if the value of 17 bushels of corn 
equals the price of 100 pounds of live hog during the 
fall breeding season, it will be a toss-up for U.S. hog 
producers whether to increase or reduce farrowings. 
For a long period of years prior to World War II the 
corn-hog price ratio of 12 to 1 during the fall breeding 
season was considered about the break-even figure. 
Mounting costs brought this up to about 14 to 1 for 
the 1947-57 period. Since 1958 it has been about 17 
to 1. In September the ratio dropped to 16.3 to 1, 
after having been 17 to 1 (and higher) since May 
1965. In brief, the corn-hog ratio has turned un- 
favourable to further hog expansion—16.0 to 1 in 
October and 15.8 to 1 in November. 

The American Meat Institute points out that in 
face of higher prices for corn, increasing hog produc- 
tion costs and the competition of cash grain farming, 
it is quite possible that an 18 to 1 corn-hog ratio may 
prove the break-even point in the hog enterprise. 
This leads to the conclusion that the industry is in 
for a long period of favorable prices in the United 


U.S. CORN HOG RATIO 


1939 1949 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
PANUATY HD so. xy 5 ee 14.3 13.8 19.9 15.8 16.0 13.3 12.2 12.9 21.8 
POOR Vans epee eu 16.3 15.6 12.0 16.1 15.5 12.8 12.4 13.4 21.7 
Marchiiageeiie 26.) 15.8 15.3 13.5 1.9 14.7 11.6 12.0 13.1 19.6 
BNO Ue Era cine oe 14.4 13.6 13.4 1D:.9 14.4 Pats 11.6 13.5 17.5 
87 Re ha oe a 13.3 13.9 13.3 14,7 13.6 12.4 11.8 15.3 18.4 
OP alt ER" A a eli 12-9 1573 14.1 15.0 14.9 13.4 12:9 17.6 18.5 
JO Roane ied 74 Bw, 13.9 1533 14.8 15.7 16.4 14.5 14.3 1827 18.0 
DUQUE is rcnnees ree 13.8 16.4 14.3 16.2 17.0 13.3 13.9 19.5 17.5 
September........... 14.4 1538 14.3 16.6 17.1 11.9 13:5 18.0 16.3 
Octobere a? > . ae, 14.6 152 7; 16.7 1527 15.5 13.3 13.0 20.0 16.0 
November........... Wns 13.9 18.4 14.9 15.6 12.9 12.5 21.9 15.8° 
December........... OF tig 17.2 15.7 14.6 12.2 12.6 23.4 
VO Aeky cyt Aivudbur hic & 13.8 14.7 14.4 i ke A 15.4 12.7 12.6 16.9 


ens 


*Preliminary. 


States (high in relation to the historic pattern) pos- 
sibly $20.00 or better alive ($26.65 dressed equivalent). 
This is based on the expectation of only a moderate 
expansion in pork output, plus the long-term outlook 
for less beef and higher prices for cattle. Prices in 
Canada will follow in the relationship established 
under the “North American Economy”. 

According to the United States 1964 Census of 
Agriculture, the structure of the hog industry is 
changing rapidly. Hog production is becoming in- 
creasingly more concentrated in the hands of fewer 
producers and more of the pork supply is coming 
from larger specialized farms. On such farms fixed 
production expenses become a larger proportion of 
total operating costs. While feed remains the No. 1 
expense item, it becomes relatively less important to 
the commercial operator, so he is not in a position 
to make production adjustments as easily as the 
smaller producer with a lesser share of his total in- 
vestment wrapped up in fixed costs. A sizeable number 
of hog producers are believed to have switched to 
cash-grain operations. As a result, fluctuations in 
slaughter levels are expected to be more moderate in 
the future. 

When data from the 1966 census become available 
in Canada they will undoubtedly show very similar 
trends in the Canadian hog industry. 


CATTLE 
Situation 
Cattle marketings in Canada sold on public stock- 
yards and shipped direct to packing plants, in the 
January to October period of 1966 totaled 2,762,986 
(64,255 weekly), virtually no change from the total of 
2,762,762 (64,250 weekly) in 1965. Marketings in 


Western Canada were up 4.6 per cent, with the major 
increase occurring in Alberta. In Eastern Canada 
marketings were 8.0 per cent lower, with smaller 
marketings in Ontario accounting for most of the 
downturn. 

Inspected slaughter (beef gradings) in the first 11 
months of 1966 totaled 2,471,527 (52,586 weekly), a 
decrease of only 0.5 per cent over the total of 2,483,871 
(52,848 weekly) for the same period in 1965. Total 
beef gradings in 1966 exceeded 1965 levels until 
November 12, 1966 but had been below on weekly 
basis since mid-July. 

The pattern with respect to sex shows that there 
have been some significant changes since 1964. 

During the last quarter of 1965 the change over 1964, 
with respect to the sex pattern, was: steers, —9.7 per 
cent; heifers, + 13.3 per cent; cows, +40.5 per cent. 

Compared to 1964 there was a marked increase in 
1965 in the number of both heifers and cows slaughter- 
ed. In 1966 the slaughter of cows was substantially 
above year-earlier levels until May—since then cow 
slaughter has been under year-ago levels. Heifer num- 
bers were above 1965 levels until April—since then 
the decrease from year-earlier totals has been about 
12 per cent. To the end of November heifer and cow 
totals show slight declines from 1965 for the same 
period. 

The domestic disappearance of beef from commer- 
cial supplies for the first 10 months of 1966 averaged 
51.4 thousand head per week, compared to 50.6 
thousand for the same period in 1965, an increase of 
1.6 per cent. With lighter beef supplies in the fall of 
1966 it would appear that per capita consumption of 
beef may be slightly less this year than the 78.7 
pounds in 1965, although total disappearance may be 


up. 
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CATTLE MARKETING SOLD ON PUBLIC STOCKYARDS AND DELIVERED DIRECT TO PACKING PLANTS 


ee 


Saskatchewan 
Manitoba 


CANADA 


January to October 


Change Per Cent 
1965 1966 in number Change 
number 
44,728 44,086 — 642 —- 1.4 
913,490 986 , 793 + 73,303 + 8.0 
498 , 198 513,427 + 15,229 + 3.0 
292,195 285,430 — 6,765 — 2.3 
1,748,611 1,829,736 + 81,125 + 4.6 
853 , 327 799 ,872 — 53,455 _ 6.3 
126,205 98 , 674 — 27,531 — 21.8 
34,619 34,704 + 85 + 0.2 
1,014,151 933 , 250 — 80,901 — 8.0 
2,762,762 2,762,986 + 224 — 
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SEX PATTERN: AVERAGE WEEKLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER IN CANADA IN THE PERIOD JANUARY-NOVEMBER, 


1964, 1965 AND 1966 


ae 


Per Cent Per Cent 

‘Change Change 

Sex 1964 1965 1966 1965/1964 1966/1965 

Siders. GOV. : Fi SOLU ate, elec Bee casero. apes: 24,105 24,878 25,081 + 3.2 + 0.8 
Heifersseva., PAGE” beh Aen ye Ase. . 2a: peer . 8,809 10,778 10,728 + 22.4 — 0.5 
COWS 0) OR Bile era ee We ke ee nO pe eee ilieo25 15,767 15,626 + 33.3 — 0.9 
Bills... niga dee Se oeEe, eee ys ee eee ee 1,199 1,425 1154 + 18.8 — 19.2 
45,938 52,848 52,586 + 15.0 — 0.5 
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SEX PATTERN: AVERAGE WEEKLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER IN THE 11-MONTH PERIOD JANUARY-NOVEMBER 


1965 AND 1966 
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Steers 
Per cent 
1965 1966 Change 1965 

ANTE Da ee Oey 26,657 22,961 —13.9 10,712 
Bebrulary.. + - «ccs .... 24,418 20,466 —16.2 9,751 
March... oi vr Ss. 924,267 > 22, 560 — 7.0 9,160 
tT Ee ee 24,129 24,774 + 2.7 9,132 
ES Arete cngs: “95,596 -28,114 ~+ 9.8 ~ 10,132 
Si repels trate: 24,037, 26,995 1213" “71,133 
July... 24,584 26,808 +9.0 11,345 
LAT agers 24,182 25,279 + 4,5 11,969 
September........... 26,015 26,345 + 1.3 11,909 
PRCHOD OL fo oo she tea 25,375 26,978 + 6.3 11.464 
November........... 24,473 24,444 — 0.1 11,827 

1,169,247 1,178,798 + 0.8 506,591 


Heifers Cows 
Per cent 
1966 Change 1965 1966 
12,602 +17,6 14,384 19,186 
11,789 +20.9 12,466 16,825 
11,018 +20.3 11,612 15,847 
9,546 + 4.5 10,985 13,672 
9,044 —10.7 11,330 13,252 
9,862 —11.8 12,998 12,841 
9,713 —14.4 15,394 12,948 
10,495 —12.3 16,756 12,978 
10,183 —14.5 19,334 14,209 
12,511 + 9.1 22,774 19,723 
11,513 — 2.7 26, 245 21,409 
504, 223 — 0.5 741,058 734,404 


Per cent 
Change 
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Exports and Imports of Beef and Veal—For the first 
11 months of 1966, the exports of beef and veal are 
approximately 55 million pounds, compared with 70.3 
million for the comparable period a year earlier. The 
decrease is due primarily to the smaller volume of 
cow slaughter in recent months, the main source of 
boneless veal for export. Imports in the first 10 
months of 1966 are 30.2 million pounds on a pre- 
liminary basis, compared with 31.4 million pounds in 
1965 and 39.4 million in 1964. 


Exports of Live Cattle—Exports of feeder cattle to the 
U.S. for the first 11 months totaled 270,705 head, 
compared to 320,266 in 1965 and 77,392 head in 1964 
for the corresponding time period. The heaviest move- 
ment of feeder cattle exports occurred during the first 
four months of 1966 but in the May-September 
period have been about 60 per cent of the volume of 
year earlier exports. For the first 11 months exports of 
slaughter cattle totaled 38,710 head, compared with 
54,547 in 1965 and 26,600 head in 1964. 


Fed Cattle Prices in Canada—The gradings of Choice 
and Good carcasses combined averaged, to November 
26, a total of 27,324 weekly, 3.4 per cent above the 
same period last year (26,437 weekly). The volume of 
fed cattle for the first nine months was sufficient to 
keep prices at slightly above the export basis until 
September, when the price of Choice Steers at Toronto 
rose substantially above the price level of Choice 
Steers at Omaha. For example, during week ending 
October 1 Omaha averaged $25.45 while the average 
price at Toronto was $27.75. For the nine months, 


January-September, Choice steers at Toronto averag- 
ed $27.06 (simple average) and at Omaha in U.S. 
dollars Choice steers averaged $26.25 (simple average). 
In October and November, the Toronto prices ranged 
$3 to $4 above the Omaha prices which is approaching 
the import basis. A few cattle were imported from the 
U.S. in these two months and for the first 11 months 
of 1966, imports were 834 head. There were no im- 
ports in 1965 and 30,878 head were imported in 1964. 


Fed Cattle Prices U.S.A.—For the first ten months of 
this year the inspected cattle slaughter was up 2 
percent. 


The numbers by sex January-July were: 


Per cent 
1965 1966 Change 

000 
StOOrsieny. .Ra i. 7,731 7,986 + 3.3 
Gif nS epeary. toccc teense tec 3,182 3, 860 +21.3 
COWS TEE AE SRI A houk ee 3,343 3,474 + 3.9 


However, slaughter has been running below a year 
ago, every week since late August. All of the decrease 
is coming from cows; their slaughter has been below 
year-earlier levels since May. The slaughter of heifers 
showed definite signs of slowing down in September, 
after remaining at high levels from January to August. 
Prices of Choice steers at Omaha rose from $25.91 in 
January to a level of $28.25 in March, declined to an 
average of $25.54 per cwt. in September and to about 
$24 in November. 


PRICES OF CHOICE STEERS AT TORONTO AND OMAHA, BY MONTHS, 1964 TO DATE 


Toronto Omaha 
1964 1965 1966 1964 1965 1966 
Can. $ per cwt. U.S. $ per cwt. 

AETRUETAN, & cope CaN eI, Sse en PURE ORDER: WES A ee oe 22.91 23.56 27.74 22.20 22.98 25.91 
FOL OA tis oS ci RA eT Pe re ere rane 23.54 23.60 28.72 21.36 22.53 27.16 
Wialrchivaecs. arene. tik bem DERE SeRRN Se catets a 23.85 24.00 28.32 21.38 P23 417 28.25 
TANGY SL ca ats, SORERONE cca ccc cn Be. AM eon eRe ence eer ee 24.25 24.00 Piet 20.88 24.38 26.94 
WAV Ree ict ee es rs ee ee eee oe eee 24.25 24.91 26.85 20.28 26.00 25.94 
UM OL eee. Ae ee Eee ce Ske OD Se Ce hee 24.25 26.86 26.08 D1R25 26.69 25.25 
Al(U] AY 25 Cte ty Sa tore caer A me a i iii eRe, ah em ER 24.78 26 . 84 25.64 22.69 26.05 PQS PH) 
TNUYOU ad 5 oo uy Met LAs Dl eacie, SoC Ne is ERE CEC REPO RR EA 24.25 26.28 25.56 24.73 26.28 25.76 
SODLOMMDON Sa hee. eRe ae Ate POS REE CT were ak es 24.26 25.67 27 .24 24.75 26.19 25.54 
QCTOD Ge ee a escrito rial cae oy ese hese ay SRA wae 23.70 25.50 27.74 23.66 25.33 24.70 
NOVOIMDOuH Epis Mikka timation cccccat core rien icc: hes 23.26 26.06 27.61 23.45 24.93 23.76> 
DBCOMDELs: Peo te ee roe cree ee CR. Uta 23).50 26.79 22.79 25.38 
YEAR etter RN ide eae. Rs reo APM ON Bis ose eae 24.05 25.20 (CREATAS RBC 24.99 (25.86)? 


411 month simple average. 
bPreliminary. 
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Outlook 


Cattle numbers in Canada—The total number of cattle 
and calves on farms in Canada at June 1, 1966 as 
reported by D.B.S. is 12.5 million head. 


Cattle numbers in the U.S.—The pattern with respect 
to the present cycle is very similar to that in Canada. 

The significant feature is that cattle numbers on 
this continent, after rising from a low in 1958, reached 
a peak in 1965. The first stage of the downswing in 
this cattle cycle occurred in 1966. 


Cattle on Feed in Canada—From the marketings of 
Choice and Good for the 4 weeks ending October 15 
(an average of 29,784 weekly, compared with 27,244 
weekly for the same period in 1965, an increase of 9.3 
percent) it seems evident that there are more cattle in 
feedlots than at the same period a year ago. The avail- 
able information indicates that cattle going on feed 
since September 1 show a small increase. However, 
as a result of excellent crops and harvesting conditions 
in both Western Canada and to some extent in 
Ontario, there is certain to be a greater demand than 
a year ago from feedlot operators in Canada for feeder 


CATTLE ON FARMS JUNE 1, CANADA 


‘cattle and calves available to go into feedlots—every- 


thing suitable will likely go on feed either in Canada 
or on export to the U.S. 

Two factors tend to cancel each other out—a de- 
crease of 115,300 head (3.2 percent) in the number of 
calves on farms at June 1, 1966; an expected smaller 
total export of feeder cattle. Therefore, there will 
likely be a small increase in cattle on feed at January 
1, 1967 compared to a year earlier. 


Cattle on Feed—U.S.: The October 1, 1966 U.S.D.A. 
Cattle On Feed Report shows an 8 percent increase 
over the year earlier levels. This indicates about a 6-7 
percent increase in fed cattle marketings during the 
fourth quarter of 1966, compared with the same 
quarter in 1965, but below the levels recorded during 
the past summer. 

However, some of the cattle in feedlots October 1 
will not be marketed until into 1967. The 1966 calf 
crop is estimated to be down 2 percent (913,000 head) 
from 1965 and it is expected that a substantial number 
of heifer calves will be returned for the breeding herd. 
Even with increased numbers on feed October 1, it 
appears that there will be little change in cattle 
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Per cent Per cent 

Change Change 

1958 1965 1966 1965/58 1966/65 

000 

Total: Cattle.n Se. fe ie Sat sot ee ele cote ee AU eke ne Tan ae ae 10,990.0 13,001 .0 12,546.0 +18.2 — 3.5 
Beer COWS Ir co cairns a Nika ct ICR det Ie CoRR gee am ae 2,011.5 2,870.8 2,768.8 +42.7 — 3.6 
Beef sFHeitersige enc rc dct ccuce Ae) ere in see ORs eee oe 2.0 995.6 905.1 +29.0 — 9.1 
Total IBOOk: rc ideas) pe hee te et ae i 2,783.5 3,866.4 3,673.9 +38.9 — 5.0 
Dalry COWS atest cpeiccocucteicudcicices clean oe EE ors 3,028.0 2,885.0 2,799.0 — 4.7 — 3.0 
DAI Yneell OIfOUS nt-tore Preece Mot Teor eee 716.0 648.0 592.9 — 9.5 — 8.5 
SF Ob al eepl DAI Vib RrsesdesrPeayencicaon oe ES ELC SL a ee Ee 3,744.0 3,533.0 3,391.9 — 5.6 — 4.0 


ELSES RN TAS ES SSE ESE SENT NE DESDE SEE IB EL EE TE A TE SDI IDE EDIE SEG TE LY GSE EES EEE PRET API EEE NE PI IER ST IS SEIS, 
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DERE TET EEE LSE EEE ST SEE SE LAS LES STE SSE SITET DEE REET EEE A ETE BS ET IT SEE I ES STE IE SSE CEST AT SS 


Per cent Per cent 

Change Change 

1958 1965 1966 1965/58 1966/65 

000 

Wiha Cattle ato: seugasis 5 3's sepa se 5 dase medic Ae heres Si oe 91,176 107,184 106 , 557 + 17.5 — 0.6 
Bool GOws cers send is as Becta os Ree ren ean 24,165 32,784 32,636 + 35.7 — 0.5 
Sect aka Ol OSes 5 ata a cate cites ecw cee ete A ds oe ee 5,903 8,547 8,341 + 44.7 —- 2.4 
Doral. Book... o/o8s sac Feit ons nee eee tee 30, 068 41,331 40,977 + 37.4 —- 0.9 
Pay ICOWS.. ea arn Oe, ROR ee, © 21,265 17,592 16,607 — 17.3 — 5.6 
[SET Tati TEL :) noe Cnn Ta MERI Te ee TRMmM Me ie Tt Ad S126 4,364 4,068 — 14.9 — 6.8 
MOTAID AUN Y 0:5 se soe oo ae A ee eee eee 26,391 21,956 20,675 — 16.9 — 5.8 


SS SE IY TE EEE RE SE EI SIT A I NS PE NE SS 
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numbers on feed at January 1, 1967 from the same 
date a year previous. 


Feeder Cattle Prices—At Sioux City good feeder steers 
were quoted in mid-October at $26.00—$27.25. 

At Calgary good feeder steers averaged $27.42 in 
September. For the week ending October 15 the 
average was about $25.00. The general price for 
“feeders” in Southern Alberta in mid-October was 
about $25.00—$26.00 for yearling steers; $29.50— 
$31.00 for steer calves; $23.00—$24.00 for heifer 
calves. This price level has remained relatively un- 
changed into November. 

With this price situation it is expected that feedlot 
operators in Canada will continue to take the bulk of 
the available supply of feeders, so exports of feeder 
cattle and calves may not reach the lower volume re- 
corded during the last quarter of 1964. During 
September and October 1966 exports of feeder cattle 
totaled 98,943 head, compared to 124,079 in Septem- 
ber and October 1965. Exports during the last quarter 
of 1965 totaled 243,000 head. 


Slaughterings—The total slaughter, due to the drop- 
ping off in cow and heifer marketings, will be lower 
than a year ago for the balance of 1966. In the U.S. 
steer slaughter for the last quarter of 1966 is expected 
to continue about 6 percent above the level in the 
same quarter of last year and tend to decrease in a 
normal slaughter pattern. In Canada the supply of fed 
beef in 1967 will likely be a little higher than in 1966. 
In the U.S. the total supply of fed steer and heifer 
beef will be less in 1967 than in the previous year. 


Prices—Based on predicted marketings in the U.S., 
prices of Choice steers at Omaha (about $24.75 at 
mid-November) should rise moderately by the end of 
the year. Prices in 1967 are expected to be higher due 
to lower supplies of beef, possibly ranging between 
about $27.00 and $29.00 for Choice steers at Omaha. 
The price paid at Toronto in September was higher 
than at Omaha and this spread has continued to 
widen. These price relationships have halted exports 
of slaughter cattle to the United States. 

Depending upon domestic disappearance of beef in 
Canada, there may not be sufficient cattle on feed to 
keep price levels at Toronto in 1967 at, or close to, 
the “export basis” for as long a period (about 7 
months) as was the case in 1966. 


The longer-run outlook for the beef cattle industry on 
the North American continent is optimistic. Slaughter 
rates during the first three quarters of 1966 indicate 
cattle numbers in both Canada and the U.S. have 
continued the downward trend started in 1965. By 
January 1967 cattle numbers in the U.S. are expected 
to be 1.5 to 2 percent below the January 1966 figure 
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of 106.3 million head. Numbers have declined from a 
peak of 106.9 million head on January 1, 1965. 

It would appear that cow-calf operators do not yet 
feel the situation sufficiently attractive to start holding 
back heifers in large numbers. The smaller number of 
cows on farms means a reduced calf crop and subse- 
quently less cattle available to go into feedlots. Fur- 
thermore, the next 2-3 years will be a period of re- 
building herds and, therefore, the numbers of heifers 
available for feeding will be less. Thus, the total 
cattle slaughter during the rebuilding period will be 
less than during the last three years. Even if large 
numbers of heifers go back into herds this fall, it will 
be late 1969, or possibly 1970, before any substantial 
increase in fed beef can be made available at retail 
level. 

Prices for fed cattle are expected to be strong over 
the next three years—Choice steers at Omaha at 
around $27.00 and higher. The producer of feeder 
cattle on this continent should be in a favorable 
position for the next few years. The feedlot operator 
may experience difficulty in obtaining a satisfactory 
margin—the competition for the smaller available 
supply of feeder cattle may force prices to a level that 
is high in comparison with the price of fed cattle. 


CALVES FOR SLAUGHTER 
Situation 


Federally inspected calf slaughter for the first 11 
months of 1966 totaled 719,573 head (weekly average 
15,310), compared with 836,561 head (weekly average 
17,800) for the same period in 1965, a decline of 14.0 
percent. Inspected slaughter remained above the year 
ago levels during the first quarter of 1966 but since 
March has gradually declined. 

Domestic disappearance of veal for the first 10 
months of 1966 is estimated to total 81,132,000 
pounds, compared with 90,941,000 for the same 
period last year, a decline of 18.9 percent. Exports of 
live veal calves to the United States totalled 90,674 
head to the end of November 1966, compared with 
58,392 in 1965 and 48,723 head in 1964 for the same 
period. 

Prices of good and choice veal calves at Toronto 
from January to November 1966 have remained above 
year ago prices for all months. The simple average for 
the first 10 months of 1966 was $34.75 compared 
with $30.25 for 1965. 


Outlook 


Veal calf marketings totalled 1,151,019 head in 
1964 and increased to 1,383,238 head in 1965. To the 
end of September 1966, marketings have been 2% 
down from one year ago, with a moderate increase 
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in Western Canada (5.0%) being offset by a decline 
of 6.2% in the East. The number of calves reported 
D.B.S. on farms June 1, 1966 totalled 3.5 million 
head, down 3.2 percent from one year ago. Prices for 
the remainder of 1966 and 1967 are expected to remain 
at high levels. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 

Situation 

Marketings of sheep and lambs on public stock- 
yards and shipped direct to packing plants to the end 
of September 1966 totalled 207.3 thousand head, 
compared to 270.9 thousand for the same period last 
year, a decline of 23.5 percent. Marketings dropped 
in both Western and Eastern Canada by 27 and 19 
percent respectively. Live imports from the United 
States to the end of October 1966 totaled 18,455 
head, slightly above the 17,666 head imported for the 
same period last year. To November 26, 1966 slaughter 
in federally inspected and approved packing plants 
totaled 298,603 head, down 20.4 percent from 375,251 
head slaughtered in the corresponding period in 1965. 

Domestic disappearance of lamb and mutton up to 
the end of October increased to 51.9 million pounds 


from the 1965 level of 43.4 million pounds, an increase 
of 19.6 percent. During this time imports are estimated 
to total 46.2 million pounds, up 73 percent over levels 
of one year ago. Most of the increase in imports has 
been in mutton. 

The prices for choice or good lambs at Toronto in 
1966 have been higher than in 1965. The national 
average price of lamb eligible for price support from 
April 1 to November 19 was $23.70, compared with 
the support level of $18.80 per hundredweight, and 
last year’s average of $21.91 for the same period. 


Outlook 


Sheep and lamb numbers at June 1, 1966 were esti- 
mated by D.B.S. to total 1,094,000 head, down 
6 percent from June 1, 1965. Numbers in Eastern 
Canada declined 5 percent and numbers in the West 
dropped 8 percent. Marketings in 1967 will probably 
continue to decline and prices are expected to average 
above 1966. 


WOOL 
Production of shorn wool in 1966 is estimated at 


4.2 million pounds, greasy basis, a drop of 8.7 percent 
from the 4.6 million pounds produced in 1965 (Table 


TABLE 1.—MEATS: SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION FROM INSPECTED SLAUGHTERINGS OR CARCASS GRADINGS, 


CANADA, 1965 AND 1966 


ES PR IS ELIT IT TE ELLE VTE TS EIDE LTE LE TRE DLL EEE TE ED EDEN EIT EE ETE III TIE DST EPI IS SIE TIE SEE EE RESEDA PT IE TIS 


Mutton 
J and Total 
Unit Pork Beef Veal Lambs Meats 
thousand pounds chilled carcass 
1965 

StocksiatJanuany, 1,/65s..u teres coe 29,320 49,221 6,400 9,290 94, 231 
ProduchiOncc ere grt ny ere re ee 908,561 1,407,683 111,871 17,715 2,445,830 
IDOLS re ere eee ee 37,5015 38 , 533 e 30,990 107,038 
TOtal SUDDIY ce nyc eres “oe ter em yen es Mae 975,396 1,495,437 118,271 57,995 2,647,099 
Pxportss4 freee heeke So oan eer 64, 741 83,412 2 370 148, 523 
StOCKS at Wecembelaol) Conan 24, 269 51, 224 4,944 6,737 87,174 
Domestic disappearance.................6. 000 Ibs. 886,386 1,360,801 113,327 50,888 2,411,402 

000 head 6,904 2,643 906 leliZiG 
NV OOKINNAVOVAGG, aceasta rkeeeceteicatte cetera tac 000 head 132.8 50.8 17.4 22.6 

1966> 

stockstatwantianyst)/G6se. serena we 24, 269 51 , 224 4,944 OR7or 87,174 
PrOductiONu ym ok ae. eee eee ee 891,800. 1,417,630 95,000 14,300 2,418,730 
TNDORS en eee ee ee ne ee ee 35,000 38 , 500 - 56 , 000 129,500 
otal supplyee Pe sso ee eR ee 951,069 1,507,354 99 , 944 77,037 2,635,404 
EIXDOKUS See ehe ie eee, A ee Oe 52,000 65,000 id 330 117,330 
SLOCKSraly DeECeMmboln cil GOasaaeee ares 34, 569 52,854 2,444 imeO7r 101,074 
Domestic disappearance see eee 000 Ibs. 864,500 1,390,000 97,500 65,000 2,417,000 

000 head 6,650 2,638 780 1,472 
Weekly average? cna. RES SF 5. wachaasas 000 head 128 5One 15 Pers 


ST a SS SS SSS SSS ST A 


@Small quantity only and included in beef. 
bEstimated. 
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16). Production of shorn wool declined in every 
province, with the smallest decline occurring in Ontario 
and Prince Edward Island. 

The Price Support Programme for Wool is a de- 
ficiency payment programme, the Agricultural Stabi- 
lization Board paying producers the difference between 
the support price of 60 cents per pound and the 
average prices for representative wool grades, f.o.b. 
Toronto. The stabilization year for wool is April 1 to 
March 31. In the 1964-65 marketing year the wool 
deficiency payment was 12.3 cents per pound, and pay- 
ments to producers totaled approximately $551,421. 
In the 1965-66 marketing year the deficiency payment 


was 16.3 cents per pound of wool and payments to 
producers amounted to about $600,000. 

In the United States production of shorn wool is 
estimated by the U.S.D.A. at 211.2 million pounds, 
greasy basis, for 1966. This is one percent less than in 
1965. 

In Canada the decline in wool production is almost 
entirely due to an 8 percent drop in the number of 
sheep shorn, from 594,000 in the spring of 1965 to 
545,000 in the spring of 1966. Sheep numbers in 
Canada in 1967 are again expected to decline, with 
the 1967 wool clip also below the previous year levels. 


TABLE 2.—HOGS: NUMBER ON FARMS AT JUNE 1, CANADA, 1965-1966 


SS SS SSS SSIS SCC 


Hogs on Farms, June 1 


1965 1966 
Change 
Per Cent Per Cent in Percentage 
Thousands of Total Thousands of Total Numbers Change 
000’s 
LOENTIUG (LCC: a: OegG Cit Ok Ee I o ,  e 170 3-3 179 3308! + 9 + 5.3 
OED Girma ee cons ers origea cavencagets 2 srr do ogres ononeae mes 932 18.1 1,030 18.9 + 98 +10.5 
LTT EVID Oy oan IR rere ke Reena Pri rtag taille 1,940 37.8 2,080 38.2 + 140 + 7.2 
PME LUD ORION cr PRR 6 ie oe hn os Gite 5 pe A acer ee 408 7.9 480 8.8 + 72 +17.6 
DAS RACCOON aN MME 6 niece be cad oda oaoe béwadectage 405 rane) 428 7.9 + 23 + 5.7 
Nell acd a’, tae Oe ne a a eae a ne Te 1,245 24.3 1,208 Pi) Po — 37 — 3.0 
BEISHMOOlIM Olde ts.. s bRed cad er Re CBee soe os ho: 36 0.7 38 0.7 + 2 + 5.6 
Pastennsoanagdase =... bell... < . POO. ..s.8 8)... 3,042 59.2 3,289 60.4 + 247 + 8.1 
Weesterte Gangdar -.....0-0!)......0.08%.,....8-0!.... 2,094 40.8 2,154 39.6 + 60 + 2.9 
Oram Canada een 027... kokle «0! 0/7 us Omen t, . aes 5,136 100.0 5,443 100.0 + 307 + 6.0 


TABLE 3.—PORK PRODUCTS: SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION FROM CARCASS GRADINGS, CANADA, 1954-1966 
(Cold Trimmed Carcass Basis) 


SS SE SSS CSS SSS SSS NSS 


Average Average 1966 
Unit 1954-58 1959-63 1964 1965 Estimated 
LOO ea AAT MALY Uo iia ite Sale sha wis Sure Seca ie eek oe 000 Ibs. 29,799 35,199 27,239 29,320 24,269 
CENT e CTs CO a a PRR. le 000 head 5, 763 6,979 7,282 7,077 6,860 
PV Cra CsA CASS, WEIN ys tae weeny sexerceouarcuntigaansurarie- mein Ibs. 130.8 129.4 22s 128.4 130.0 
MO AVCALCASS WII cao '.504 6 wk he Oe 4 hw ee ks Bee ae 000 Ibs. 753,947 903,461 941,298 908,561 891,800 
LAOS. 5 AAU ROS rh. v's. co PR Pde as oss BEB Rilo aes 000 Ibs. 971 Selb 53,658 379515 35,000 
et ee YS A Se SR a Pe eee ee ar 

Hocalisapply sesh ete... 5 Be Pes 5.0 ne ca Ey ooo 000 Ibs. 784,717 975,871 1,022,195 975,396 951,069 
SCC, ee on, | ee i as Q00 Ibs. 66, 203 62,690 62,922 64, 741 52,000 
SUNG 0 1 ECCRLE [0,1 fied Aare eR alae ge ra rte BOE BoA 000 Ibs. — 26,746 — — _ 
DLOCKSALNDECOIMDOM SI! klk eo tees. STA y Ae. 000 Ibs. 33,168 31,128 29,320 24, 269 34,569 
Domestic disappearance... «..c20082 0. oss Mees Pes een 000 Ibs. 685,346 855,307 929,953 886,386 864,500 

000 Ibs. 5, 238 6,607 7,194 6,904 6,650 
CE WAG) Cte a a ee 000 head 100.7 What 138.3 132.8 128.0 


Eee ence SSS SSCS SS SSS SSS SS TSCA 


*Under federal government price support operations. 
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TABLE 4.—CATTLE AND CALVES: NUMBERS ON FARMS AT JUNE 1, CANADA, 1965-1966 


Cattle on Farms, June 1 


1965 1966 
—_—__—__——————-_ Change 
Per Cent Per Cent in Percentage 
Thousands of Total Thousands of Total Numbers Change 
000’s 
MaritimMGs:. ccc rete tens crite sce sae erat) srr teen 437 3.4 404 BH — 33 —7.6 
Quebec! .t7s..ezes. art. ey. OR Ae cert Leesan. oes 1,990 {ogee LL AMSHUPA 15.3 — 73 —3.7 
OMCANIO Scat ie ee eee on eke eee) eae 3,344 25.7 3, 234 25.8 —110 —3.3 
Manitobalo.xe Sei ee iL eres ce ee oe 1,150 8.8 1,089 foe 4 — 61 —5.3 
Saskatchewaniie «pleas cosine terre: hands ee eres een 2,340 18.0 2,253 18.0 — 87 —3.7 
AD Ortater ss te ete ieee aie terre thet remaster, see nes 3,195 24.6 Sette 24.8 — 77 —2.4 
British:Columbial gags Bie ePeL.2 ee Ae ee 545 4.2 531 4.2 — 14 —2.6 
Fasten Ganadan ie: sire teeter cece eee ees ean iat ar eter Es Las FTI: 44.4 la) foto) 44.3 —216 —3.8 
WesterncCanadaiane...<.0, 0). Seere neurite eri, cee 7,230 55.6 6,991 55.7 —239 —3.3 
Motal: Gariadares secrete ores oe ee ie aa 13,001 100.0 12,546 100.0 —455 —3.5 


TABLE 5.—BEEF COWS AND HEIFERS: NUMBER ON FARMS AT JUNE 1, CANADA, 1965 AND 1966 


On Farms, June 1 


1965 1966 
—___————————_ Change 
Per Cent Per Cent, in Percentage 

Thousands of Total Thousands of Total Numbers Change 

000’s 
Marctimes: < 2hAS. CB Ae . BB iee cs eee 66.4 REZ 59.9 1.6 — 6.5 — 9.8 
QUOD OC eo ioe ene Ae cate evots chet warts hace eee er 109.0 2.8 98.0 Pai —11.0 —10.1 
ONTO csc Ste ape Siar oh aces ona. sR RIe e's. ot ee eee 607.0 By 92%6 564.0 1553 — 43.0 — 7.1 
Manitoba e222 nds cm. Biles ct ee oe Se ee 416.0 10.8 388 .0 10.6 — 28.0 — 6.7 
SaskatChewans saccecceatnacerden yee vane Aces acre ban were: 1,055.0 Piece ln OloeO 27.6 — 42.0 — 4.0 
Albettasc. <5 Sea ccs i oases a ee ae 1,388.0 SOnOe 1,325.0 36.1 —63.0 — 4.5 
British’ Golumbiareaw weer ae een eee eee 225.0 ay at3} 226.0 6.1 + 1.0 + 0.4 
Eastern: Ganadaia: Sate aeuancn acted mance een erste re 782.4 20.2 721.9 19.6 — 60.5 Tews 
Western Gara. cn ei ter beeen oa Sear a ear eS 3,084.0 TAsetey Pas }oy2t (0) 80.4  —132.0 — 4.3 
mM OtaliGanada: trans. ove Sela Oe ete eres 3,866.4 1O00FOMmES 675.9 100.0 —192.5 — 5.0 


TABLE 6.—BEEF: SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION FROM INSPECTED SLAUGHTERINGS, CANADA, 1954-1966 


Average Average 1966 

Unit 1954-58 1959-63 1964 1965 Estimated 

Stocks avdanvanyelees. «sae weer rrcne hehe. c 000 Ibs. 32,836 33 , 636 44,801 49 , 221 51 , 224 
lnspected*siaughteringsaers anes eee 000 head [et84i7/ 1,976 2,422 2,734 2,690 
Average carcass weight (chilled).............. Ibs. 486.0 513.9 525.8 514.8 527.0 
Total carcass weight (chilled)................ 000: Ibs. «8833495, °1,015;771 - 1,273,681.--4-1,;407,683...1,,417,630 
[MPOGiSHey oc FOR. os SRA... Pe 000 Ibs. 48 , 229 58 , 324 47,703 38 , 533 38 , 500 
MPOLAIASUDDIY <i n Sateen eee chonoreyaahes St, O00 Ibs. 964,260 1,107,731 1,366,185 1,495,437 1,507,354 
EXpOttS.20. «ssn. Aten. Seats CHER os 6c Ree CEMA. 000 Ibs. 29,517 23,657 34,718 83,412 65,000 
Stocksvat sDeCemDOr Silia seitaneecen strona woo 000 Ibs. 32, 258 215) 74831 49 , 221 51 , 224 52,354 
Domesticidisappearance ant weenie 000 Ibs. 902,485 1,048,343 1,282,246 1,360,801 1,390,000 
000 head MGs 2,040 2,438 2,643 2,638 

WVGGKIV AVErAdO... on. craks neem nese cree rs 000 head eae 7 39.2 46.9 50.8 50.7 


TABLE 7.—VEAL: SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION FROM INSPECTED SLAUGHTERINGS, CANADA, 1954-1966 


————————— 


Unit 

OU Ke SteraRUatY De ee eee cn 000 Ibs 
iiepoctod siaughterings ees. Loe, SEU aS 000 head 
Pxerage carcass weight? neon. is. eB aler, OS oes. Ibs 
motalcarcass Mgight.. ARE 2... oceERe ccc all cxccase 000 Ibs. 
le Ce See 2) domiania, . 5 aia. -| Riemete 000 Ibs. 
DGLOU SUDDIY Meh AL pg Pde focccxan Bae Bo 
Enotes’. Vigan CA, MRR CL TINO UT Tata 000 Ibs. 
Stoexsat Decomber31; L222! . 0. MD bay ew ie 000 Ibs. 
DOntestic disappearance. 4... ee ee. 000 Ibs. 

000 head 


*Chilled carcass basis, hide off. 
bSmall quantities only and included with Ree 


Average Average 
1954-58 1959-63 
Bem 4,574 
842 692 
105.4 Vi7.00 
88, 789 81,198 
94,056 85,772 
5,118 4,668 
88 , 938 81,104 
844 691 


1964 


5,425 
750 
123.2 
92,438 


97 ,863 


6,400 
91, 463 
742 


1965 


6,400 
895 
125.0 
111,871 


118,271 


4,944 
113,327 
906 


TABLE 8.—SHEEP AND LAMBS: NUMBER ON FARMS AT JUNE 1, CANADA, 1965 AND 1966 


Senne reeceeeeenes 


Sheep and Lambs on Farms, June 1 


1966 
Estimated 


4,944 
760 
125.0 
95,000 


99 , 944 


2,444 
97,500 
780 


1965 1966 
Change 
Per Cent Per Cent in Percentage 

Thousands of Total Thousands of Total Numbers Change 

000’s 
BrDCO ue GUWare Slain om ae tte b Ue Reece Bows occ 16 1.4 15 1.4 — 1 — 6.2 
FiGy aC des tien. cis Marae ee, hated pote. he Wek speek 44 3.8 40 3.6 — 4 — 9.1 
New Drunswitkte rr fo, eevee) BOW SEL Cyan 32 PARTE 29 PRY — 3 — 9.4 
MMawOerE ee. Oils. Dat Sad been way aie hee 133 11.4 122 Adve? —11 — 8.3 
ORATOR Wt LS. AU eR aur) oUt) 302 25.8 296 27.0 — 6 — 2.0 
BI AED Onna. 8 ic As chee te. See, Pee ce MReEiaae 57 4.9 47 4.3 —10 —17.6 
DASkACHOWaAll me, 1. ee ere Ger Shy iG 150 12.8 138 12.6 —12 — 8.0 
DGG toe. OF SITIO. Bed. ee  DATT Wreccge 355 30.4 333 30.4 —22 — 6.2 
SeAReTUNGOMIE Dha ss Ok tta Soo eee ig NE Te 80 6.8 74 6.8 — 6 — 7.5 
Pascorn. Ganagay DOs 15,0. 09.9236) et OL es 527 45.1 502 45.9 —25 — 4.8 
UE US TE BENTO EM RES Mn eae en Pore 3 ea eS 8 642 54.9 592 54.1 —50 — 7.8 
mera Ganada Oise 4) wR Ce Ma eT al 1,169 100.0 1,094 100.0 —75 — 6.4 


TABLE 9.—MUTTON AND LAMBS: SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION FROM INSPECTED SLAUGHTERINGS, CANADA, 


1966 
Estimated 


1954-1966 
ES Se SSS SSS SS SSSA 
Average Average 
Unit 1954-58 1959-63 
OC h SAR anipial yy Lidagers i cbse Wan os edn ctsas ave eee are 000 Ibs. 4,243 8,242 
tnapectes slaughtoringsic. ou eobs. ees foe 000 head S/F 573 
Ayerage carcass weight... 2s tat cin bam oie e. Ibs. 42.8 43.0 
hese! Carcass, weights... 9:1). 15.05.3408 Lem ragcic. ax! 000 Ibs. 24,695 24,641 
COUTTS Rid ie Seliel a AR eae SY Sn hg it 0 A 0 000 Ibs. 12,059 32,613 
moeGsipphoniaeert:. wKgne. bb: sadn Ls, Mey laces 000 Ibs. 40,997 65,496 
2 yA ecg ge aetireimante,. dead sae tt Pale th Neches Paral 000 Ibs. Ada 453 
muoCKS aL December sti COG eie ie A Ce ie 000 Ibs. 5,457 Sy 215 
PSIG UI SAD POA ACO ora oc. ning a eaten sie co ce cae 000 Ibs. 35 , 096 56 , 828 
000 head 820 1,022 


1964 1965 
9,465 9,290 
498 410 
43.7 43.2 
21,745 17,715 
37,654 30,990 
68,864 57,995 
757 370 
9,290 6,737 
58,817 50,888 
1,346 1,177 


TABLE 10.—SHORN WOOL: PRODUCTION IN CANADA BY PROVINCE, 1954-1966 


A EG SES I RS SP TT TES SST LSA TS TE TEAR SE SEE STREET SEDI FETE SEL BALES SI EST ETI LLL ED, 


1966 
Average Average Per Cent 
1954-58 1959-63 1964 1965 1966 of Total 
thousand pounds 

Prince: Edward Island Stes tcaccacter ae eae Se wees UY 86 58 53 52 hes: 
NovaScotian itt. 28%). 88h 0e.-. . PE? TR. Bere. 282 ea 150 143 127 3.0 
News Bruiswit kinecucccaccs eweniecaca: cewten crests ho, Wommers cect 213 185 112 106 91 22 
OU O D6 Citi. cvivwrisinsnerenrReper cre wen ere diet sirec ett eenemabaramereer eet 1,092 712 510 490 435 10.4 
Ontario... 282 BES 3. SRO Fi Oe. BR: PER Pe 1,472 i250) Ug ee 1,140 1) OAS: key ef 
MiainitO laa te oh erties eae yee irs eee 249 255 211 188 163 3.9 
Sas Kathi waits spi icecream 633 741 644 636 595 14.2 
Abertay Bits Bake ccus Ra cosy oe RB i  REB Bi ee 1,746 2,143 1,882 1 Old 1,394 33.4 
BraitishwGolumbia. ava. «she + sec aoe obo) «Re RS 348 389 359 286 248 5.9 
Easton Ganadatec icra rege oe Pas ee ee ine 3,176 2,444 1,969 1,932 1,778 42.6 
WesternniGanadas. sera are aero cree 2,976 3,528 3,096 PEA, 2,400 57.4 
sotal(Ganad devs. ate dee oe eee Lee 6,152 5,972 5,065 4,653 4,178 100.0 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Situation 

In 1966, the national dairy herd was the smallest 
in the past forty-six years. At June 1, 2,799,000 dairy 
cows were estimated to be on farms, or 86,000 head 
fewer than a year earlier and 6 per cent less than in 
1961. All provinces, with the exception of Quebec, 
shared in this reduction, which averaged 7 per cent 
in the Prairie Provinces and 6 per cent in the Maritime 
Provinces. In British Columbia, the decline in cow 
numbers was only 2 per cent, and in Ontario it was 
3 per cent. The concentration of milk production in 
Central Canada continued. In 1966, farms in Quebec 
and Ontario had 71 per cent (1965: 70 per cent) of 
the national dairy herd and produced a similar pro- 
portion of the milk (Table 1). 

Milk production in 1966 is likely to decline to 18.2 
billion pounds, the lowest since 1960. This is about 
120 million pounds or 0.7 per cent below that of 1965. 

Utilization of milk on farms is decreasing. Farm 
use of milk, which consists of farm home consumption, 
farm butter and milk fed to livestock, declined in 
1966 by approximately 90 million pounds to 1.65 
billion pounds or 9 per cent of total production. Thus, 
the decline in the farm use of milk accounted for 
most of the reduction in overall milk production. 
Marketings of milk for use in factories declined frac- 
tionally to 16.59 billion pounds (1965: 16.61 billion 
pounds) (Tables 2 and 3). 

Fluid sales at 5.24 billion pounds (1965: 5.21 bil- 
lions adjusted) gained slightly in 1966. Total fluid 
milk usage, which is fluid sales and farm home use, 
is levelling off. Per capita consumption has fallen 
gradually from 401 pounds in 1956 to 320 pounds in 
1965. In past years, total usage rose due to increases 
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in population which more than offset any reduction 
in per capita consumption, but this apparently did 
not occur in 1966 (Table 3). There are many reasons 
for this development in the consumption of fluid milk 
products, including the rapid decline in the number of 
farmers who milk cows for their own use; the drop 
in birth rate which reduced consumption of milk 
(fewer mothers and babies); and the substitution of 
other products for fluid milk and cream. 

For the fourth consecutive year, the production of 
creamery butter declined. This decrease occurred in 
the face of record producer returns. Output in 1966 
is expected to be close to 330 million pounds (1965: 
337 million). The decrease in production reflected a 
smaller total milk supply and a diversion of milk into 
other markets. Regionally, all provinces except 
British Columbia and Quebec reported smaller butter 
production (Table 4). 

The current year will be the third in which domestic 
consumption exceeded production. Consumption of 
creamery butter is expected to total around 353 mil- 
lion pounds (1965: 356.5 million), which is 4 million 
pounds smaller than the recent peak consumption in 
1964. Per capita consumption is likely to decline one 
half pound per person to 17.7 pounds in 1966 from 
18.2 pounds in 1965 (Table 5). 

The principal feature of the cheeese economy was 
the strong demand. The combined domestic con- 
sumption of all types of factory cheeses reached a 
record level of 170 million pounds in 1966 (1965: 
160.4 million). Consumption of cheddar cheese is 
likely to total around 130 million pounds (1965: 123.3 
million, adjusted). Exports of cheddar cheese have 
increased and may reach 35 million pounds in 1966 


(1965: 31.6 million). In response to this demand, 
manufacturers of cheddar cheese produced 164 mil- 
lion pounds (1965: 158.1 million, adjusted) (Table 6). 

The domestic demand for cheeses other than 
cheddar attracted record imports and increased Cana- 
dian production of fancy cheeses. The combined con- 
sumption of these varieties is estimated at approxi- 
mately 40 million pounds in 1966 (1965: 37.1 million) 
(Table 7). 

Concentrated products, notably evaporated milk 
and dry whole milk, are expected to utilize approxi- 
mately 8 per cent less milk in 1966, compared with a 
year earlier. Production of evaporated milk may not 
exceed 308 million pounds (1965: 310 million) while 
consumption is expected to show little change from 
last year’s 300 million pounds. Exports of evaporated 
milk are likely to reach or exceed 9 million pounds 
(1965: 6.6 million). 

In response to rising demand, the production of 
condensed milk advanced to 22 million pounds (1965: 
19.3 million) (Table 8). 

Continuing sharp reductions in exports of dry 
whole milk to Venezuela induced curtailment of pro- 
duction. Canadian production in 1966 is estimated at 
10 million pounds (1965: 21.9 million), of which 
approximately 8 millions will be sold abroad. The 
balance is used domestically (Table 8). 

Less skim milk is being used on farms. Firstly, 
many producers who formerly separated milk and 
sold cream for butter manufacture have gone out of 
production. This accounts for the decline in the 
marketings of butterfat. Secondly, many former cream 
shippers have switched to selling whole milk for 
manufacturing. This conversion explains why the 
production of dry skim milk and casein could in- 
crease in the past two years while total milk produc- 
tion declined. The increased production of dry skim 
milk and casein in 1966 over that of 1965 represented 
the equivalent of 476 million pounds of milk in 1966 
and 364 million in 1965, a total of 840 million pounds. 

If production of dry skim milk reaches about 253 
million pounds (1965: 222 million) and consumption 
increases to 153 million pounds (1965: 139 million), 
supplies available for export will be approximately 
100 million pounds. Export shipments in 1966 are 
likely to exceed 70 million pounds (1965: 86.2 million), 
with the balance being added to stocks (Table 8). 

Consumption of ice cream mix rose about 3 per 
cent from 1965 levels to 26.5 million gallons. 


The Dairy Support Program, 1966-67—In March 1966, 
the dairy support program for the period April 1, 
1966 to March 31, 1967 was announced. Changes were 
made in the program to improve producer returns, to 
stabilize milk production and to minimize the price of 
dairy products to consumers. 
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The program was designed to provide producer re- 
turns of $4.10, f.o.b. at the factory (1965-66: $3.30 
per 100 pounds milk plus an average of 20 cents per 
hundredweight supplementary payment). The total 
cost of the program has been estimated at approxi- 
mately $90 million for the current support year (1965- 
66: $50 million). 

The program consists of the following measures: 
offer-to-purchase programs for creamery butter and 
cheddar cheese and a purchase program for dry skim 
milk; a payment of 85 cents per hundred pounds of 
manufactured milk, basis 3.5 per cent butterfat; and 
export aid. 

The Agricultural Stabilization Board (A.S.B.) was 
authorized to continue the offer-to-purchase program 
for creamery butter at a price of 59 cents a pound 
(1965-66: 55 cents a pound), and for cheddar cheese 
at a price of 38 cents a pound (1965-66: 35 cents). In 
addition, the Agricultural Products Board was au- 
thorized to purchase spray process dry skim milk at a 
price not exceeding 18 cents a pound. 

The A.S.B.’s selling prices can be adjusted during 
the course of the year. On September 9, 1966, the 
selling price was adjusted upward by two cents, from 
59 cents to 61 cents a pound. 

An amount of 10 cents of the authorized direct 
payment of 85 cents per hundred pounds of milk was 
retained for purposes of export aid, while 75 cents 
was paid directly to farmers, or the equivalent of 21.43 
cents per pound of butterfat. This direct payment re- 
placed a subsidy of 10.9 cents per pound of butterfat 
used in butter manufacture, which was paid in the 
preceding support year. A further change was that in 
1966-67 all manufacturing milk and a portion of fluid 
surplus milk received the subsidy. 

This subsidy payment prevented substantial changes 
in the relationship between producer and con- 
sumer prices. For example, cheddar cheese prices 
would have needed an increase of 9.4 cents per pound 
of cheddar cheese to permit the factory to pay 85 cents 
more per hundred pounds milk. For butter, the figure 
was 29.2 cents and for evaporated milk, two cents a 
pound. 

On July 11, 1966, a bill to establish a Canadian 
Dairy Commission was passed by the Government of 
Canada. The bill became law when it was proclaimed, 
on October 31, 1966. 


Outlook 

An upswing in dairy cattle numbers may not begin 
before late 1967 or early 1968. This forecast is based 
on a study of previous cattle cycles. The number of 
dairy heifers was still decreasing in 1966, but the 
liquidation of dairy cows, which has prevailed since 
1961, levelled off in mid-1966. 
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In Eastern Canada, where the beef economy is 
based principally on dairy cattle, slaughter of cows 
fell off this year compared with the past two years, thus 
signaling the beginning of a new rebuilding program 
for dairy herds. In Western Canada, cow slaughter 
eased off somewhat later in the year than in Eastern 
Canada. 

Studies of past trends have shown that the first year 
or two of a new cattle cycle largely stabilizes cattle 
numbers. However, the current position of the market 
for dairy products suggests firm prices while shortages 
of farm labor and alternative agricultural opportuni- 
ties will affect producer decisions. Again, it is not pos- 
sible to account for the effect that the 1967-68 dairy 
support program will have but it appears likely that 
milk production, after two years of decline, will show 
little change in 1967. 

Consumption of milk in all forms in Canada will be 
favorably influenced by the expected additional inflow 
of tourists who visit Canada during Centennial Year. 
It appears likely, therefore, that the decline in per 
capita consumption of milk in all forms will be tem- 
porarily halted in 1967. 

Total fluid milk consumption is likely to remain 
largely unchanged from 1966 levels. Lower consump- 
tion in farm homes is expected to be offset by gains 
in urban fluid sales. 

Total consumption of factory cheese is expected to 
rise to 180 million pounds. Approximately one-fifth 
of this will be fancy cheeses, both of Canadian origin 
and imports. The total consumption of cheddar 
cheese could reach 135 million pounds. Exports of 
cheddar, mainly to Britain, are not expected to be 
larger than in 1966. Production of cheddar cheese is 
expected to approximate 170 million pounds, and 


Canadian production of other cheeses could reach 24 
million pounds. 

Ice cream is the one dairy product which may benefit 
most from additional tourist business in 1967. Barring 
unfavorable summer weather, sales are likely to climb 
by 4 per cent to 27.5 million gallons of ice cream mix. 

The total production of condensed and evaporated 
milk is not expected to show any significant changes 
from 1966 levels. 

The production of dry whole milk is largely deter- 
mined by export demand, which has declined with the 
virtual loss of the market in Venezuela for this product. 
Since Canadian use of dry whole milk is limited to 
about 2 million pounds, production may dip below 
10 million pounds in 1967, which would be the lowest 
production since 1942. 

The higher value placed on solids-non-fat is expect- 
ed to sustain the conversion of cream shippers in 
areas where it is practical to do so. Both additional 
marketings of solids-non-fat and a diversion of 
skimmed milk from casein into dry skimmed milk are 
likely to boost production of this product to about 265 
million pounds. Domestic consumption of dry skim- 
med milk probably will be maintained at about 150 
million pounds, indicating that substantial quantities 
will be available for export. 

The amount of creamery butter produced is in- 
fluenced by the level of total milk production. The 
above forecasts of production of dairy products have 
been estimated to utilize 10.9 billion pounds of milk. 
Therefore, since little change is expected in total milk 
production in 1967, butter output will likely be similar 
to that of 1966. Under present market conditions, con- 
sumption of butter is expected to be maintained close 
to the level of 1966. 


TABLE 1.—THE CANADIAN DAIRY HERD, TOTAL AND BY PROVINCE, 1954-66, AS OF JUNE 1 
caaeeeeeee eres SRE SSE DSSS SSS SSS SS 


Brince-Edward:island).4., eee ee ee eee 
Novarscoua Seer ss e028 cee. re OWE TT Vek ee. 


OUGDEE. kee ee ton ai a er a ee 


Average Average 
1954-58 1959-63 1964 1965 1966 
thousand head 

ates 43.2 39.1 S720 39.0 37.0 
5 AS TAY Gish 7 59.0 5740 54.0 
ae 84.2 66.6 58.0 56.0 51.0 
sgh 206.5 169.4 154.0 152.0 142.0 
ieee 1,035.3 1,020.5 1,060.0 1,086.0 1,082.0 
ek 1,009.8 970.9 954.0 943.0 7.0 
Le ae Oi hh 193.3 182.0 176.0 167.0 
ee 212.2 231.6 193.0 178.0 160.0 
Ae 2Siet 278.8 274.0 262.0 245.0 
eee LialiO 703.7 649.0 616.0 572.0 
Sgt. 88.8 90.8 89.0 88.0 86.0 
Nite 3, PTT" 2,950.3" 2,906.0" 2865-0" 2 790 0 


TABLE 2.—MILK PRODUCTION AND UTILIZATION IN CANADA, 1954-66 


SSS SSS SS SSE SS SS 


Average Average 
1954-58 1959-63 1964 1965 1966 
million pounds of milk 

CEATAREES S04 WES CTE TA AA ea CN ETT 1,080 972 925 879 840 
Bamavnane: buttenwirts. Jeeta s CNB ERT IEP 328 202 115 88 80 
POCMOMIVOSID CIOS, Cc) ONE IE LGN A RI NE ar 659 818 823 775 730 
NEUES 6 VES ES Dc Soe Oe Cee a ae tt 2 oe eR Okt 2,067 1,992 1,863 1,742 1,650 
Pa ee IN, een Ek! ae ed hits 5,000 5,003 Oho: a2 10 5,240 
Pre U Ory Ute tee kk ene te 7,369 8,011 8,231 7,889 7,120 
Musemeneest terete... Laurer. weeOe. | Nee 969 1,306 1,591 thee, 1,835 
PRE ICUOOSG ve ste Sai NRT Re 94 142 187 225 270 
EE BEG LEE tI ES PINS Sel ie ET eR OD dh 12 21 28 30 35 
Oren atOCe MTree fe net, , Ca es Be 927 1,016 1,000 984 900 
PEORC TOA A ete A A KEE i ee a Oe 564 6125 490» 537> 590> 
TP ESTE TOAG Tah VCE! ger ahaha REET RE DER a ee OS a Nga 14,935 Grd 16,642 16,614 16,590 
Rarer rita en DFOUUGHONT Seti, BOE ec ca NAS yo cc Ketan 17,002 18,103 18,505 18,356 18, 240 


“Milk equivalent of butterfat in creamed cottage cheese. 


>Excludes the milk equivalent of butter used in ice cream mix, which was (in million pounds): 


Average 
1959-62 1964 1965 1966 
118 349 336 310 


TABLE 3.—MILK: PERCENTAGE UTILIZATION IN CANADA, 1954-66 


SS SSS ASS SSS SE SPSS SS SSP a 


Average Average 


1954-58 1959-63 


1964 


1965 


1966 


per cent of total milk production 


Consinned OI farinGzs 02 shes oe OP 6.4 5.4 5.0 4.8 4.6 
PAR MATE DUE RE Ss occ MPa Soh BRT dicen 1.9 ive 0.6 0.5 0.4 
EeGue UVestOCk Ser ft ..... SMe |) 3.9 4.5 4.5 4.2 4.0 
POtal Tar rics es er litre ete 9 lee ve «renters teeter 1252) TO 10.1 OF5 9.0 
PO RCNG OR reteti web CORN iownbault etd aU lull Pil | Ww el 29.4 27.6 226 28 .4 Paes 
PORIOry DULLOR a Geir uy cea NR oN A ae Ge 43.3 44.3 44.5 43.0 42.3 
LEI TOOTS EY ACCUEIL ON Oa eee Ie eee S7/ Ws? 8.6 9.5 1Oe2 
RECTOR OS a tn Ln ois cn ah eee i 0.5 0.8 io pee 1.5 
Cotiage: cheese:...5 5..5 SOTPS Se AVA ARS Co set OIE 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.2 
RECOM ALCO MK Caen ee en, Ge ee ee 5.5 5.6 5.4 5.3 4.9 
EGR PORN opens 2 Te ic ck ie hn alc kw AON Sh ace! 3.4 2.6> 2.9» 3.2> 
ARCA LES Ala arate Wiad atk end 0d Sy Septintoecsi aoe 87.8 89.0 89.9 9055 91.0 
Motalamilk productions... ae tee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


*.bSee footnotes to Table 2. 


TABLE 4.—CREAMERY BUTTER PRODUCTION IN CANADA BY PROVINCE, 1954-66 


Average Average 


1954-58 1959-63 


1965 


1966 


1964 (Preliminary) (Estimated) 


thousand pounds 


ETUC CE tay et nl 8 Sr es On a ee, Ala 314,896 342 , 351 351 , 742 Soret 330,000 
ince COWArd 1SIGhG wisketl e ee ene Mabe AT | oo 5, 864 5,643 5,726 5, 880 5,000 
COREA. iy Miele CGN abil fo, Le taken ear ag 5.506 3,780 Si OZ 3,024 3,000 
ENO SCUNS WICKET TES, Oo hE MEER Maye) MONI ww 8,473 7,226 6,426 5,697 5,000 
RObOC re fet taker Re NG HUG meer me ow 124,503 134,627 133,474 131,611 136,000 
SOTCAUIG aes, ba a, Lk ac cen nw ew on 82,774 94,499 109,731 107, 664 104,000 
Manitobar atic oadaut) .obl®, ea. ehened. pal brwed 24,720 20,206 23,563 21,806 19,000 
enka CnOWAl Lining A) Cal eter) (Bes on 26 , 937 27,850 25, 224 21,700 18,000 
OL has 2 A eign Ue papel EET A Ww staal es, NECN didraioglt lea 31,683 37,996 39,818 36,562 35, 000 
Bhitisty Colainbiarer eer cote ere nr meen aon 4,436 5,492 4,768 Sy 767A 5,000 


SS SSS SS SSS SSS 
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TABLE 5.—BUTTER: SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION, CANADA, 1954-66 


RSS SSE SSS SSS SS 


Average Average 1965 1966 
1954-58 1959-63 1964 (Preliminary) (Estimated) 


thousand pounds 
Creamery butter 


Stockstat. January We cos: Beko oc. ~ RE ote oe soe 84,191 1O3),, 570 219,268 100,021 75,308 
Produ GEOR jcccceyeptt cor ccasecse Meteo cua cas AR eee 2 EE ys 314,896 342,351 351 , 742 Sor, lot 330,000 
LIM POvtSs .cearse$ eaee elgrere te gr eae re ete eon tes eat Doras 14 2 — — — 
Thotal wSUpDIV, dcseccte Saks ee ae use a ones ohh es 399,091 495 , 928 571,010 437 , 142 405 , 308 
EINES cane Phy dys AUR Ee San MN A cd 1,934 6,578 113,666 5,379 600 
Stocks at December Sls waa. o.... eae ob. <0. SE 88 , 687 178,680 100,021 75,308 51,708 
Domestic disappearance rerrsa+ cme ciwets = tek cer rene 308 , 470 310,670 S5fp320 356 , 455 353 , 000 
Domestic disappearance of butter 

Greameryabuttere i). tae sre: | Sere ees 3 308 , 470 310,670 357 , 323 356 , 455 353 , 000 
Daiiy, DULG Fipttere i: s.5. 08 ews tce are tienes ate oe cements. 14,028 8,640 4,908 3,745 3,500 
Whey: butteri<. « cses-eeeer ten otra wi tiv eee ree 2,050 3,550 4,550 4,562 4,500 
Motal butter, ew. cee, ws see Sess» RES eas ee 324 , 548 322,860 366, 781 364, 762 361 , 000 


TABLE 6.—CHEDDAR CHEESE: PRODUCTION IN CANADA BY PROVINCE, 1954-66 


Average Average 1965 1966 
1954-58 1959-63 1964 (Preliminary) (Estimated) 
thousand pounds 
Canada care eek aces LO Pena Bao ai ei 88,086 WVltshs 7Ail7e 144,644 158,122 167,000 
PrincesEdward?lslandi. 3.2% =e ce ts Aen ar: oe 820 1,018 1,614 1,702 1,900 
NewiBrunswick.. tite. .oc . «knees corsa ate he os 837 623 654 610 1 ,000* 
OQUCHEC Se er rere cee reer nts Ss eee em enarane tre en 20,903 44, 242 60 ,037 61 , 343 67,000 
ONEaHIOS a5, eRe ER eA ee. ans 9 61, 664 69, 480 77,899 90 ,042 92,200 
MaiiitO Daa goin. ees eee ee ca east 1,059 574 944 1,145 1,400 
Saskatehewants tc mattte she en ce «ee ere ees 74 102 — _ — 
Albegiaeah: bee, Se es, Math hy. oR Rs. 2,024 liao 2,438 2,188 2,000 
BritishiColumb tages caked accent Seca 705 962 1,058 1,092 1,500 


2Total for Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 


TABLE 7.—FACTORY CHEESE: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES, CANADA, 1954-66 


Average Average 1965 1966 
1954-58 1959-63 1964 (Preliminary) (Estimated) 


thousand pounds 
Cheddar Cheese 


Stocksnat Jan Uae ncseecasatoealeewse Pacey start wstrencaaocicaions 41,081 54,105 57,720 58 , 466 61,616 
PrOdUCHON errno a yo Ae ee ea trate er oeee 88 ,086 118,717 144,644 158, 122 167,000 
Li PORES a sebele ears Oe ae a ora Medea ait ee 1,126 8 — —_ — 
BORAIESEL DDI Vince ro ag cil oon hed ata eee es oat eae ee ate 130, 293 172,830 202 , 364 216,588 228,616 
EXpoRtsueme enc ctbaciant acne ao) corer tic alah: Sanwa: annie: 10,682 21,935 30 , 328 31,643 35,000 
Stocksvat December ol ways. ake ce hci oe te 43 , 824 56 , 294 58 , 466 61,216 63,616 
Domestic GisappearanCG a ncn teri ee eee (Aad TASTE 94,601 113,570 123,329 130,000 
Domestic disappearance of factory cheese 
Cheddarscheese soe enanttd Aa hoe aa donat Neca hateen sc: 75,787 94,601 113,570 123329 130,000 
Other:Ganadian CheCSO. 5 -. eet teers ine cence 8,506 12,948 17,421 19,774 22,000 
Other itinported:cheeses...5: «5 ae as oe eee eas 8, 423 14,200 15,400 175355) 18,000 
‘Totaltother Chee@SO.4 w..4-< 5 Os coment at oOo mata en eee 16,929 27,148 32,821 37,129 40,000 
motaltfactory *CH6GSC\p7.2.6 5s aloes caen le OO pewae Seo 92,716 121,749 146, 391 160, 458 170,000 
cents per pound for Canada First Grade, Quebec white cheddar 
Cirrrent,receipts:<: Montrealiecc, actcnacle seve rerenorere nies: SO) SAT 3625 39.1 42.0 


es STO REC SEE SE SN ES SES IER RESTS TD ENE ET ES SE AT RE AS RET PEL EL SS SEE ST LE A 


aPrice paid by wholesalers to manufacturers of cheddar cheese, Basis: delivered to Montreal. 
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TABLE 8.—CONCENTRATED MILK PRODUCTS: PRODUCTION, 


DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES, CANADA, 1954-66 


Ree 


Average 
1954-58 
Production 
EVapOL ated BDOl6 AMI eAde deste Dhvn cx tomteineeins Se Gok ectticv ctl 300 , 506 
NUGIOS NC Mie! Gt kee ee ga 2 20,605 
PUVishiMmoc MK: 5.050 aetna ee thy kev 
Soncderised whole milka!. os © BN) ers RergeT MS Ti 14,596 
Exports 
EVepOLate” WHOM Kone ee ee 5,142 
Dy WHOS EK fee oe ee ee eee ee SAL eR 16,322 
Wey SKINS PO IMNK , WEE ees Hels oti 13,883 
Domestic disappearance 
Evaporated " "whole silico es ore Poe, Cone ee 293,721 
Digger WacleSeminn OMe ots itd) Ola: eRe 4,220 
Daye skirntiedin nilliked. gt.-2520ce wees 3: Bete oc ee 86, 743 
Condensed. WhOl@ SII le: te cveguetgctshs doictciend S ct ore oc 13,554 
Wholesale price, Montreal? 
Evaporated whole Milikees. ees s es EO eee 6.03 
Dewwhole: Nallicsten od Memes apcintee Sirk ba cutartute. ee 36.6 
Dry skimmed milk (Spray process).................... lel 


*Simple average of monthly average prices for each year. 


Average 1965 1966 
1959-63 1964 (Preliminary) (Estimated) 
thousand pounds 
309,878 314,705 310,136 308 , 000 
27,508 22,330 21,947 10,000 
185,963 203 , 047 Papas NEVE 253 ,000 
153515 17,621 19,251 22,000 
4,978 18,091 6 , 654 9,000 
23 , 647 18,449 19,653 8,000 
60,574 42,139 86, 258 70,000 
306,076 302,546 299 , 633 300 , 000 
4,009 2,976 3,795 2,000 
136,671 153,406 139,415 153,000 
15,488 17,587 19,139 21,000 
dollars per case 
6.41 6.74 7.01 7.35 
cents per pound 
Sf >t8) 37.0 37.0 39.0 
ONT 14.6 ose Wess 


TABLE 9.—ESTIMATED SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR MILK, CANADA, 1959-65 AND FORECAST FOR 1966 


SSS SESS SS SESS ES SGASnscnre 


ir opulation of, Canadanat-June dl %. isinaees 64 singe ets .. AOU 


Pe OCKS AAU OANUATV AE, sci. 2. GueleR ie. Nee ok, AMEDD, « «cakes 
See UCUOUG i sae Cottier tc Aa aetel. .e 
A WRDOLGa see tee ad, Ae ee o's Th) SUG SOS) ey 8) 


Sail OtalLoupply, (2-3-4) tol oe ee SORE Sener 


6. Domestic Human Consumption 


Bi Cave cand CYOAlawok,. se eeeee cia EU Celle). a 
DULOn Hues NOS Wiis) oy Ce ee OL TE Rt 


. Stocks at December 31 (Calculated) (5-9).................0... 
PerActualStocks*Maiit' Products). 7S Meehee hn CEOS «Ce 


Average 1966 
1959-63 1964 1965 (Forecast) 
thousands 

18,211 19,237 19,571 19,919 


million pounds milk equivalent 


4,397 5,971 3,174 2,642 
ow F1e"103 18,505 18,356 18,240 
' 147 168 194 200 
. 22,647 24,644 21,724 21,082 
5,975 6,040 6,089 6,080 
7,472 8,476 8,429 8,340 
1,348 1,627 1,787 1,870 
1,433 1,309 1,354 1,400 
-_—_——_eoeoeororee eS 
.... 16,228 17,452 17,659 17,680 
818 823 775 730 
599 3,193 650 500 
17,645 21,468 19,084 18,920 
5,002 3,176 2,640 2,162 
5,011 3,174 2,642 


NN eee 
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EGGS AND POULTRY 


Situation and Outlook for 1967 

Eggs—Egg market prices across Canada in 1966 have 
averaged about 9 cents per dozen more than in the 
same period a year earlier. The Canadian cumulative 
weighted price to producers for all grades at registered 
grading stations from January to November 19 was 
38.6 cents compared with 29.7 cents for the same 
period in the previous year. 

The main reason for stronger egg markets in 1966 
was smaller egg supplies. Marketings of eggs at 
registered grading stations to November 19 totaled 
about 5.7 million cases, 2.9 per cent down from the 
same period in 1965. The decline in egg production in 
1966 was due to lowered pullet placements in the first 
half of 1965, a period during which egg prices were 
exceptionally low. This subsequently resulted in egg 
supplies being very short during the last months of 
1965, and this short supply situation prevailed during 
the first 11 months of 1966. 

Rising egg prices since mid-1965 have encouraged a 
slightly higher trend in pullet chick placements during 
the past 16 months. As this year’s larger crop of 
pullets gets into production this fall, egg marketings 
will begin to rise seasonally and will slightly exceed 
year earlier levels. By December, weekly egg gradings 
at registered stations will likely average about 5 per 
cent greater than a year earlier. 

Egg marketings in 1967 will continue to rise because 
larger pullet chick placements this summer and fall 
will be coming into lay in early 1967. The 12 month 
cumulative total of pullet placements to October 31, 
1966, was 24.4 million compared with 22.5 million for 
the same period a year earlier. Hatchery production 
of egg type chicks will also be up sharply in November 
and December from year earlier levels according to 
recent reports of eggs placed in incubators in registered 
hatcheries. 

Due to increasing egg production, egg prices during 
late 1966 and early 1967 will likely average under the 
levels of a year earlier, but above those of 2 years ago. 
Feed costs for complete layer mash have increased a 
half cent per pound from last year, which represents 
the equivalent of about 2.5 cents per dozen. Thus, 
profit margins are likely to be under a year earlier 
during the heavy spring placement period. It appears 
that producers face in early 1967, lowered egg prices, 
compared with the high prices of 1966, coupled with 
increased production costs. This should temper any 
tendency to over-expansion in production in late 1967. 
Therefore, it is expected that egg markets during 1967 
will probably reflect more price and supply stability 
than has been experienced in recent years. 
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One situation that has arisen during the strong 
market of the past year is the shortage of eggs for 
manufacturing egg products. Normally, the volume 
of eggs used for the production of egg products repre- 
sents about 9 per cent of the volume of eggs marketed 
through registered grading stations. Production of egg 
products in registered plants from January to Novem- 
ber 19 totaled 16.6 million pounds (equivalent to 
425,000 cases of 30 dozen) compared with 22.5 million 
pounds in the same period in 1965. During 1966, both 
frozen and shell eggs were imported to help meet this 
demand. Up to November 19, shell egg imports 
totaled 224,000 cases compared with 30,000 cases in 
the same period last year. A high percentage of these 
were for breaking purposes, the bulk of which origi- 
nated in the United States with token shipments from 
Mexico, South Africa and Great Britain. Frozen egg 
imports to the same date totaled about 4.5 million 
pounds (equivalent to 115,000 cases), and most of this 
came from Great Britain. 

A most important factor contributing to the de- 
clining supply of breaking eggs has been the trend 
toward increased specialization of egg production with 
the resulting decline in the percentage of undergrades 
available. Since the demand for breaking stock con- 
stitutes an important segment of the egg market, it 
appears that in the future, special arrangements will 
be required if this demand is to be met from Canadian 
sources. 


Poultry Meat—The rate of growth in the poultry meat 
industry accelerated in 1966, mostly due to the relative 
shortage and higher prices of red meats. As a result, 
the sharp expansion in poultry meat production across 
Canada this year has supplied a greater share of the 
total meat market. Poultry meat output in 1966 will 
total an estimated 770 million pounds, up 10 per cent 
from output in 1965, and 41 per cent from the 1959-63 
average output of 545 million pounds. 

In spite of the large increase in production, producer 
price levels in 1966 were slightly above year earlier 
levels due to the strong overall demand for meats. 
Major markets were on a firm price basis as the in- 
creased output was fairly evenly distributed through- 
out the country and throughout the year. 

Domestic production accounted for practically all 
of Canada’s retail poultry meat sales. Imports of 
poultry meat during 1966 will total about 10 million 
pounds, down slightly from the previous year. Ex- 
ports, consisting of small shipments of turkey, were 
less than 1 million pounds. Per capita consumption of 
poultry meat, eviscerated basis, in 1966 wiill likely rise 
to about 39 pounds, up 3 pounds from 1965. 


Chickens—Chicken production in 1966 will total an 
estimated 550 million pounds, eviscerated basis, con- 
sisting of 480 million pounds of broilers and roaster 
chicken, and of 70 million pounds of fowl. The rise in 
chicken production from 1965 is due almost entirely 
to a 13 per cent rise in the output of broiler chickens. 

Broiler chicken marketings at registered stations 
from January to November 19 totaled about 122 
million head, about 14 million more than in the same 
period of 1965. These birds represented the eviscerated 
equivalent of 374 million pounds. The expansion of 
the broiler chicken industry throughout Western 
Canada and the Maritimes was quite outstanding and 
established the broiler industry on a national basis. 

Broiler chicken producers have benefited from the 
reduced supplies and higher prices of red meats during 
the past 18 months. Since August, 1965, when the 
drop in hog production became apparent, live broiler 
markets in Canada have averaged 1 to 4 cents a 
pound more than a year earlier. The price margin 
over a year earlier had narrowed to 1 cent in mid- 
November with chicken quoted at 20.5 cents live 
weight at Toronto and London, 21.5 cents at Mon- 
treal, and 22 cents at Vancouver. The higher and steady 
trend of prices has been maintained in spite of the 13 
per cent rise in marketings. Most of this year’s ex- 
pansion in broiler marketings occurred throughout 
Western Canada, Quebec and the Maritimes with in- 
creases averaging about 17 per cent compared with 
Ontario’s 6 per cent rise. 

Broiler chick hatcheries have had to supplement the 
domestic supply of hatching eggs with much larger 
imports of hatching eggs from the United States during 
1966. Imports of commercial type hatching eggs be- 
tween January and October totaled 16 million com- 
pared with 8.2 million in the same period last year. 
However, broiler breeder flocks in Canada were also 
enlarged and supplied broiler hatcheries with about 
160 million eggs during January to October period, 
up 10 million from the corresponding year earlier 
period. Broiler breeders on September 1 totaled about 
1.3 million head, up 11 per cent from a year ago. 

By November 1, broiler breeders in Canada num- 
bered 1.3 million head, equal to the size of the supply 
flock the same date last year. In addition, pullet chicks 
placed for supply flock replacement in the 6 months 
prior to November 5 totaled 1.3 million, also equal to 
the corresponding period in 1965. Supply flock num- 
bers are down slightly from a year ago in all provinces 
except Ontario, in which numbers are up moderately 
from last year. 

The rate of growth of broiler production in 1967 
will likely slow down from the growth rate in 1966 
because profit prospects are not as favorable as during 
the past year. Broiler feeding costs have risen sharply 


during the past year, due principally to higher protein 
feed prices. Broiler finisher in Ontario in early Septem- 
ber was quoted at $105 per ton wholesale, up $12 from 
the same date in 1965. Higher broiler chick prices will 
also reflect increased supply flock and hatchery oper- 
ating costs. Building construction and equipment costs 
are also up. In addition, broilers will face more com- 
petition from larger supplies of hogs this fall and dur- 
ing the first half of 1967. However, the prospects of 
smaller beef production will partly offset the effects of 
more pork. In view of the narrowing profit margins, 
broiler expansion will likely proceed more slowly until 
broiler prices rise to reflect higher marketing and pro- 
duction cost levels. 


Turkeys—Turkey production in 1966 will total about 
210 million pounds, eviscerated basis, about 12 per 
cent more than in 1965. The expansion in turkey out- 
put has been confined to Eastern Canada and British 
Columbia. Spring placements of poults in the Prairie 
region were down from the previous year by about 3 
per cent. Most of the reduction in the Prairie Provinces 
was due to a proportionately greater decline in the 
number of turkey producers, although fewer pro- 
ducers are raising more birds per farm each year. In 
Eastern Canada and British Columbia, confinement 
growing of the broiler turkey on a year-round basis 
has been expanding rapidly. Broiler production has 
increased about 30 per cent this year compared with a 
16 per cent rise in production of heavy-weight birds 
in those areas. 

Live turkey prices in mid-November were 1 to 2 
cents under those of a year earlier and appear adjusted 
to this year’s record turkey crop. In contrast to last 
year when prices strengthened during the fall by 2 
cents on broilers and toms and by 5 cents on medium- 
weight hens, prices this fall will likely hold about 
present levels for broilers and heavy toms but could 
advance further on medium weight hens. This is due 
to the fact that 1,600,000 heavy female poults in On- 
tario were diverted to broiler production last spring, 
and consequently marketings of medium weights will 
be up very little from year ago levels. Fresh supplies of 
medium weights may actually be short in some areas 
prior to Christmas. 

The outlook for turkeys is very similar to the situa- 
tion confronting broiler chicken producers. That is, 
profit prospects are less favorable for 1967 than in the 
past year because production costs are up and the 
price outlook is less strong than a year ago. Complete 
turkey grower feeds in Ontario in September were 
costing about $10 per ton more than a year earlier. 
As was the case with broiler chick prices, higher feed 
costs will tend to raise poult prices as well as ration 
costs. 
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However, broiler turkey output will likely continue 
to rise in 1967 because more housing capacity has 
been added. There have been reports of many new 
turkey barns in Ontario and British Columbia. Turkey 
breeder numbers in Canada on November | totaled 
194,000 head, up by 48,000 from the same date last 
year. 


Outlook to 1970 


Eggs—Egg consumption per person has remained 
steady since 1963 after having declined for 6 years 
prior to that time and the level trend in per capita 
consumption seems likely to continue. Therefore, the 
total demand for eggs will increase at about the same 
pace as population growth. Total egg consumption 
will likely reach 470 million dozen by 1970. By that 
year, it is also expected that average output per layer 
will have advanced from 200 to 210 eggs per year. 
Hence, about 26 to 27 million layers will be required 
to produce Canada’s shell egg requirements by 1970, 
about 1 to 2 million more than are in laying flocks at 
the present time. 


Poultry Meat—Poultry meat prices will at least main- 
tain and may further improve their competitive posi- 
tion in relation to red meats. If beef and pork prices 
in Canada continue at near their present levels relative 
to poultry meat prices, then a further rise in per capita 
use of poultry seems assured. The strong outlook for 
cash sales of wheat and feed grains in Western Canada 
could place poultry feeding costs in an even more 
favorable relative position compared with red meats 
because of the better feed conversion of poultry. 
Relatively favorable consumer price levels for turkeys 
and chickens will result in a stronger demand for these 
products and poultry meat producers appear prepared 
and willing to satisfy the growing market needs. It is 
estimated that total production of poultry meat by 
1970 will approximate 1 billion pounds. 


Chicken Broilers—It is anticipated that by 1970 the per 
capita consumption of chickens will rise to about 32 
pounds compared with 26 pounds last year. This then 
means that there will be 700 million pounds of chicken 
required by 1970 as compared with 443 million last 
year. 


Turkey—By 1970, per capita turkey consumption will 
probably rise to about 12 pounds from 9.5 pounds 
last year. Total turkey broiler consumption will likely 
double, and developments in further processing and 
institutional feeding will expand the demand for 
heavies. On this basis, by 1970, turkey broiler produc- 
tion will grow to about 12 million birds while the 
production of heavies will rise to 10 million, equiva- 
lent to a total of about 265 million pounds. Seasonality 
of production in turkeys will become less marked be- 
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cause turkey broilers will constitute an increasing 
proportion of total production. In 1965, broilers made 
up 30 per cent of the total production compared with 
only 17 per cent in 1961. This trend will probably 
continue. 


Organizational Changes in the Industry—The develop- 
ments that will occur in the area of production and 
marketing organizations within the turkey and chicken 
broiler industry cannot be more than surmised. It 
would appear that a few private and co-operative 
marketing organizations, embracing breeder flocks, 
hatcheries, feed suppliers, growers, processors, etc., 
will control a major share of the marketing volume in 
turkeys and chicken meat. The role of the grower in 
the industry will be more closely planned and regulated 
than has been the case in the past. Growers will likely 
retain ownership of the major portion of the produc- 
tion facilities, but they will be planning their produc- 
tion in consultation with their marketing organization. 
In the future, marketing arrangements will be more 
closely co-ordinated with consumer demand than has 
been the situation in the past. 

Poultry meat producers in the various provinces 
have taken different approaches to the problem of 
supply and price stabilization in their industry. In 
British Columbia and in Ontario, broiler chicken pro- 
ducer marketing boards have adopted the technique 
of quotas to coordinate broiler production with the 
forecast demand. These boards have also been active 
in attempting to standardize industry practices with 
respect to weighing conditions, penalties for under- 
grades and rejects, catching and cartage charges and 
other matters of grower concern. The British Colum- 
bia board has the power to set minimum prices, while 
in Ontario, prices are negotiated between the board 
and the processor representatives. The other terms of 
contracted production are negotiated privately be- 
tween the grower and his processor and/or supplier. 

In the past year, broiler chicken boards of one kind 
or another have also been established in all broiler 
producing provinces except Manitoba. Turkey boards 
already exist in Ontario and British Columbia, with 
the British Columbia board having quota control 
powers. An egg and fowl marketing board is operating 
in Ontario and in Quebec. The specific powers and 
operational methods of these new producer boards are 
still rather fluid. However, except for the British 
Columbia turkey board and the Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan broiler chicken marketing boards, these 
boards have not adopted quota control, but they are 
empowered to register industry members and in some 
cases, to negotiate minimum prices with processors. 
Most boards have also adopted a system of check off 
from marketings in order to help finance promotional 
programs and board operating expenses. 


TABLE 1.—CHICKS AND POULTS PLACED ON FARMS IN CANADA, BY MONTH, 1963-66 


i 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Total 


thousands 

Egg Production 

Chicks 
PISS: macs eee 1,047 1,435 4,037 4,988 4,480 3,426 1,087 817 1,046 Ciel OlS mal oOv7Ge™ COnOU 
USO 4 sete ol made 1,383 2,106 4,346 5,389 4,744 2,326 1,087 804 908 979 986 992 26,050 
HOGS ewe. =. SBA 1,168 1,317 2,891 4,396 4,178 2,237 tO O25 950% 1,076) 1,089° 1,259 .322..768 
TOGGRS. OTE 1,311 1,663 3,161 3,946 3,853 2,516 1,461 1,342 1,423 1,385 

Broiler Chicks 
WIGS igeres tase were 7,737 8,028 10,945 9,357 9,978 12,388 9,677 8,496 9,912 7,451 8,159 11,529 113,658 
[lor Oe Re a eee se 7,786 9,372 13,062 10,133 10,389 13,393 9,517 9,457 11,614 8,069 8,277 12,636 123,804 
(Riss: hae 10,026 9,861 11,676 12,103 12,810 12,383 11,857 11,306 10,845 10,217 10,802 11,178 135,064 
i966 rawsectrewetcvewsocwow: 11,354 11,351 13,109 13,687 14,735 14,278 13,555 13,310 12,443 12,401 

Broiler Weight 

Turkey Poults 
HOGS Tasers 268 243 298 301 291 709 573 478 525 399 438 645 5,168 
NOC 4 re fee eae 299 325 301 387 568 750 749 737 682 532 491 460 6,281 
19G5 Ae. os. ASE 544 573 684 548 603 773 797 715 633 706 854 841 8,271 
N9G6 Ree... eee 578 704 733 810 690 962 1,081 999 902 800 

Heavy Weight 

Turkey Poults 
NOCSMAS sco. 157 545 1,812 1,989 1,738 1,129 226 37 23 7 36 92 7,791 
1964 ee ee 174 364 1,645 2,206 1,771 1,064 358 68 14 34 69 104 7,871 
OOD ee ee eee 205 537672 20498 1912 959 454 113 36 57 93 134 8,221 
USC Gin etre 245 D/O OSs. 2. 290m 2007 972 495 105 62 61 


TABLE 2.—EGG TYPE CHICK PLACEMENTS IN CANADA, WESTERN CANADA AND EASTERN CANADA, BY 
QUARTERS, 1962 TO 1966 


en SSE 7 SSE EEE SESS BSS SSS SS 


1962 1963 1964 1965 1966° 
millions 
Canada 

TETRIUPAVAYAA NY IE ol there ae Meee ice erect aie - Tine 6.5 7.8 5.4 6.2 
TAN OTA ESUIAYG oecee 5.23 ce pence APEC coe ae, 12.6 12.9 12.4 10.8 1023 
VulyaSOptembOianc. ous se Rites ve vette ses so ee 220 3.0 2E8 3:32 4.2 
OclopeT=ED Se MS rrr tree eareal: 2.4 Sa5 S3y(0) 3.4 4.3 
NAC SEET PS Ne aac ES ies Se re 24.2 25.9 26.0 22n8 25.0 

Western Canada 
JanuanyaMarchs. <4. eu s «4 fE ALAR os oR nee 3.0 2.9 3358: 23 2.6 
i ek 6.1 6.6 6.2 5.5 5.2 
WUTV=Seplombors iui sure si skodct | os aloe. & Sento 0.7 0.9 0.9 0.9 1.4 
October-Decembercaemeerere eee 0.9 ie? 10 Woe 1.4 
\iGEGAR beat Altan taeder ise ee aaa ee 10; 7 11.6 11.4 9.9 10.6 

Eastern Canada 
SIAL Vee Marlin. care. wie ath a 2 Mn BER koa ats Rs ca Be « 4.2 3.6 4.5 Sat S20 
DiI UNOS A5« i SBE a Se, a ES 6.5 6x3 6.2 5.3 5.1 
BIGy-SOptGMmDOle. thn... ae-oie care i. SAE oo Bed ile fe 1.9 Zao 2.8 
October Deceimbers. eee ee ee eee 1.5 PRS 2.0 Posie 29 
NIGET Ps co ce 50 UMN Ae ee ene, ee 1Se5 14.3 14.6 12.9 14.4 


* The last quarter is estimated. 
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TABLE 3.—EGGS: PRODUCTION IN CANADA, BY PROVINCE, 1954-66 


Average Average 1966 


1954-58 1959-63 1964 1965 (Preliminary) 

ut thousand dozen 

Ganadas:..cceth trent ee ie eee Meets Hear meee 411,331 433,177 437 , 906 432,795 425 ,000 
PrincesEdward:lislande.s yt att: Oto Aes Sauna. 6, 233 4,446 4,079 3,944 4,000 
Nova: Scotia ae sc en ei tse Lin ee Se RIe e eee en te 1iZfo tsk: 18,779 18,278 18,450 20,000 
New:-Brunswick: . ete: eed. ko geen ee es 8,504 8,654 9,713 9,189 9,000 
ED YEYG) oc coments CONT Rats a gs UA RIN ence ba sprite Sod Pe rel 60, 830 65, 630 SED) LL O18 75,000 
COSCATO Sabres sas aetna eee te ee oe ee a Ce Ret 166 , 373 180, 961 77, 02S 170,701 160,000 
Manitobate. fie ae mis OE TUM en See LF 34, 800 37,307 42,878 42 , 584 41,000 
Saskatchewan: uci. ee PRUE Bete te 38 , 467 33,794 28 , 089 25,379 25,000 
Albértacs. 28. SRE aE RO: Sli Tae 46 , 367 41,891 38,574 36,654 38,000 
BritishiColumpi ages. nea nae he ae ee Ree S2y 575) 41,715 47,752 48, 881 53,000 


SL I SY SETS 


TABLE 4.—EGGS: SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION, CANADA, 1954-66 
SS EE SEL SIS SS SSS SS 


Average Average 1966 
1954-58 1959-63 1964 1965 (Preliminary) 
thousand dozen 

SHOCKS rat AQUA sie Mt. Mi aioe: CVE ation. iia dcttive cammeneel i 8 , 568 5, 724 4,260 6,900 53250 
PLOCUEIOULT LOCAL re ets ee nce oe Sah ee tee aL 410,574 433,177 437 , 906 432,795 425 ,000 
PTADOPUS® Es Ra om | OO NG Pig he RUMAE oh 2,486 4,292 2,114 5,861 12,000 
Potal supply. ciomacree MOB: oc SOR SRD se 421 ,628 443,193 444 , 280 445 , 556 442 , 250 
EXPOS conde co. captain a < ak. ue te ee ee ee 8,853 10,073 2,374 Uetz 1,000 
Used Yor hatenitig: 220. 2075 ye ae A AA are 12,318 16,638 20,186 20 ,627 23 ,000 
Stocks ateDecemi bers hevee. seen en eee da 9,096 4,998 6,900 5, 250 5,250 


Apparat USO AS: TOO 255, Spe. <u ee ee or to open, 391 , 366 411,484 414,820 418,562 413,000 


‘includes’ eags tor hatching. 


TABLE iA: COMMERCIAL MONMEMENT: Wize 66 


Tay at Inspected Inspected Frozen in Movement 


registered for shell egg registered to consumer 
stations exports imports? plants outlets> 
thousand cases of 30 dozen 
ho oy ee ne ee ne eee 6,778 326 = 657 5,818 
co JS Shepectlc habeas ante Neate tae Ph iccaabaesh be Mii cs ta es Meee SE Bit 6,735 439 1 435 5,849 
1959 GS. 8 Bans Sees. Gre Re etic mee ie 7,370 574 22 736 6,095 
DOGO we carsmeorp aertenceontesleeyeonien ta ye ad dada ai eceabettnot atta i nn Ada ean’ 6,976 287 4 559 6,142 
TOT ee Cte Ret nec ae a ena Cea mee ee a eee 6, 886 164 51 442 6,332 
1962.2 eae. tag Cee ® eon ab Shp nny ead beat pies Pie ie 7,097 30 56 546 6,576 
(EOS eee ne ee oe ne ee te Nate IE ey Ea me pleat Sl Le 6, 964 31 190 468 6,655 
NOQO Ear at ec eae ee cee eee ee ee ee ee 7,796 50 17 595 TOANGY 
1965 XG Tee BAe ee is ae. Pee ene, Wiel) Op Pee Oe ne ee TEACKAL 14 81 490 7,348 
1965-Jait-Nov.21 90 hs og Mee lh MR ce fet 6,854 7 72 472 6,447 


et MAN ANOVETO Crees. ee es ORs tes 6,658 6 224 315 6,561 


aDoes not include eggs for hatching. 
bAdjusted for change in storage stocks. 
¢Preliminary. 


eer tenable sg Baga oes ee TO he SiS EQe CANADA GRADE A LAE A er 


ie Week of the Month AR From ORE 1 


1960-61 61-62 62-63 63-64 64-65 65-66 1960-61 61-62 62-63 63-64 64-65 65-66 
cents per dozen cents per dozen 

Octebord=s...t os. ee 47.5 A(t 831.6) 4403 1 O42 50s 46.9 af.2. “42.7 “86.0 ~30,.97 50 lu 
November. 2. yt 4) deve 45.4 42:0] 46R Oi) S7E9 126.7 We oTiae, 46.0 46.6 43.6 43:3 °30.2..»49.1 
Decomberne =e uqunpas 33.6 26.3) 33.8 232.4. 20.0) (4G 41.6 40.1 40.0 40.4 29.8 48.6 
January, Baie See teks, 26.8 2OLG t2G ed SUL On eens mmO4ng SS 30.7 “or.0 37.8) 27:9" 44-8 
Fobitaivirc:.< . =e SIzt StnO” USA roleds T2558 93722 35.6 35.2) « 3620123620 27 fartdee 
NWIATOH Riou eo. OOF 32.00 (69 26m5 -23".9) 2790 4355 34.7 34.5. 36.4. 35. OvetO7tiom 490-6 
AFR ate Se se ey 28.0 25.6" S337 7° 26.9 109.4 ="435+2 33.5 33.0 30.4" 30.9027 14 ao? 
Waa vail: wpeandan A 29.4 20.12") G2ene Baul (28.8 wegags 33.0 SoeOneso GS) SItA W277 1 Aon 
UUM Gert er ge ores 32.4 LASTEST SLO SILC or PEE BG SHIGE 32.9 $232) SO BOL fg Of cy sO 
Ulymeee: 8 See go 76 294 SO al ee SOr2 i) (3210) eazy 33.5 31.8. 735.6 = 31.8 28 Gu 44.0 
Pesta a, cic bee ust it 43.5 40.1 41.6 38.8 39.6 50.8 33.8 3253670 10 S15 7s hin 12 via 
September........... 44.1 4100 OO  S0n/ eas 2S: One 34.7 SO OO A ae 
ene SE SS SSS SSE SS SSSR SESS SS SSS SSS SSH SSS 
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TABLE 7.—EGGS: MONTHLY WEIGHTED AVERAGE PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS FOR ALL GRADES OF EGGS 
AT REGISTERED EGG GRADING STATIONS, CANADA, 1958-62 TO 1966 


LAS SSS SESS ESE SC SCS ESS SSS SA 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Average 


cents per dozen 


AWOre0@) 1958-6290 6.5 esc cae, 26 28 31 30 PAY 27 30 34 35 36 36 29 31 
ROOST Mi AOE DU, 27 33 36 34 30 30 33 34 42 41 34 31 34 
con i at a ar 28 2g 28 26 22 22 24 30 30 26 25 25 26 
oS) Daler | aeanaee Siem 5 BS 22 22 25 28 27 26 27 33 SY/ 46 45 44 31 
ec) eae) SOAS < aie Sear 32 34 38 41 36 32 35 44 45 45 46 


Average Average 1966 
1954-58 1959-63 1964 1965 (Preliminary) 


thousand pounds eviscerated weight basis 


GaviaGare on en alate hos 22 06)  BRROR eg sine: 318,589 400 , 895 483 , 349 502 , 547 550, 000 
Primed wardriSland sarc o.oo ont beeeen 2,868 1,563 898 1,048 1,000 
NOWanOEOUa cen. eel, She Bb ee 7,911 12SSS 15,505 15,078 18,000 
PEO RES IOC Rs eet ne tS cet a ne oa ty line Ved, 5,878 Ove li 5,420 7,406 10,000 
GQuepee. 1... Meee. OF Ore’ a Bb et O74, 61,765 112,710 155 , 987 173,006 190,000 
Glib ce Ae & amen 6 Meal Fiat we Deis.) celles > aici al 139,845 152,780 170,776 179,523 190,000 
WiamOD aa ee he aie 250 ls 5 als yy. oR Med ten, Rh 24,164 24,725 27,688 27,066 31,000 
Saskatchewan eons OM Wore tee pir = po 24,317 2A TO 24,391 20,508 22,000 
PUDOUPAR er se ens il AAU... 3 A ees eR Fe 29 , 858 36,721 47,114 42,560 46 ,000 
SSIES OS PET Ae Deen ne ee 21,983 32,942 35,570 36,352 42,000 


*Total production, includes output not marketed through registered processing plants. 


TABLE 9.—FOWL AND CHICKEN: SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION, CANADA, 1954-66 


Average Average 196 
1954-58 1959-63 1964 1965 (Preliminary) 


thousand pounds eviscerated weight basis 


SlOcmeal Jaimiatyalye iy. Ac ears) .coRee, moe wilh. Oy 17,907 17,031 20, 240 18,882 17,798 
TROGIR nt Memes oo iwi i comin co 318,589 400 , 895 483 , 349 502 , 547 550,000 
iipektewe 2) Mea ea. ade ee... Bae ee 6,308 8,742 Bee 7,896 8,000 
SPORAEYSMIDOLY «cosine tie los ween am es aE a Pcie 342 , 804 426 ,668 508 , 811 529,325 575, 798 
EXDOiS Pena ver wees. gies Us bli Raggy esp toll 303 628 451 (ig Oils — 

Stocks at. December sti ancncmusiuine « doh ogee Pee Lane 19,305 15,932 18,882 17,798 20,798 
Domaesue disappearance... .. 225. 0. 66.0. a deORe Be cee a a « 323,196 410,108 489 , 478 510,512 555 , 000 


*Total production, includes output not marketed through registered processing piants. 


TABLE 10.—POULTRY: MARKETING THROUGH REGISTERED PROCESSING PLANTS, BY KINDS IN CANADA, 1959-66 


— aoe 


Duck 


and 
Chicken Fowl Turkey Goose Total 

thousand pounds eviscerated weight basis 
Average 

1959-63 5 os. SAMR B ccs AE ln hac AO ck 264,905 42,104 alley, US 3,385 425 , 525 
{9G Aare eA a ee RN Sane ite ich mee came oo ee 317,836 38 , 760 123,080 3,447 483,123 
U9G64 eee. rk EEN ea Dmeran cine AP raaie eb ( 348 , 008 37,524 140,373 4,152 530 , 057 
NOG GE eaaie Cy arene can c8 fA ee ee ak Se aa aan ot 376,005 36,914 163,230 4,262 580,411 
1OGS=JanceNoviviOe Aer. | wR PAP POR SEE. k. 373,661 33 , 948 155,632 3,105 566,346 
1SGG= a= NOVA Ongena foe os wet ee ty tenement 331,180 32,870 136,257 3,182 503 , 489 


earner reeeeeeee errr SSS SS SSE SSP EY SPE SS SS EE 
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TABLE 11.—BROILERS: MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES PAID TO PRODUCERS FOR LIVE BROILERS AT TORONTO, 


1959-66 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Average 
cents per pound 

Average 

1959-612 seg. ee ale susan Seo ae 18 19 19 liz, 17 19 19 18 16 16 16 17 18 
OG Bie ens AR es eS x Btn ie 16 16 ili7 19 17 19 20 20 20 20 19 19 18 
TIGS Ray, viii. aR ate ie ee 20 20 19 19 19 18 20 20 20 18 17 19 19 
9G Sate as Gre ot Mi ae 18 18 18 16 7 18 20 18 17 iz 16 17 18 
19G Deere, sorts cee comets to eae 18 19 19 18 17 19 19 19 20 20 20 20 19 
1966: are teen ep err 20 21 21 21 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 


TABLE 12.—LIGHT FOWL: MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES PAID TO PRODUCERS FOR LIVE NO. 1 AT TORONTO, 


1957-66 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Average 
cents per pound 

Average 

N957S61 5 2 a ee. Sc BES. 12 12 13 13 13 12 12 12 11 11 11 11 12 
RSLS 3 4's. OM 3 3 ee AP 8 7 7 9 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 11 9 
VOCS EES. snc ee eh hes 3s 11 12 14 14 14 14 13 12 12 11 11 11 12 
19G4. eo ae a). , 11 10 9 10 9 9 9 9 9 8 8 9 9 
TOC5E. Metis... MOPw Ue. Alc teitee 8 8 8 9 9 9 10 10 10 10 10 10 9 
196G BE Pe Sie cc co 10 11 12 14 14 15 13 12 12 10 10 


TABLE 13.—TURKEY: PRODUCTION IN CANADA, BY PROVINCE, 1954-66 


Average Average 1966 
1954-58 1959-63 1964 1965 (Preliminary) 


thousand pounds eviscerated weight basis 


Canada tc ee en ie ee eer 87,602 1359102 162,448 186,299 210,000 
PrinceiEedward:lsiand ve. ee eee eee 241 255 122 127 100 
INOVal SCO acs: Ree re a so vc: cs Ee ec ch ee epttue te ous 1,024 652 791 1,678 1,500 
NeW BruinSwiCk wes 42 oc «ces ee ass als, Es Sede 911 491 419 1,062 1,400 
QUC DOOR (is cic ga RS Maiev iw Coa co scted rng es Mle hee tock S505 16rst2 20 ,008 27,869 35,000 
OiitayiOpeen Re! oe eae et ree 25,745 54,548 82,000 89 , 884 105,000 
Manitoba. UF Eaé oe eo ae ence 12,785 18,756 20,278 22553 23,000 
Saskatchowatia-taaitelwemnes aire tere eek 13,878 18,642 14,004 14,941 13,000 
Albertaes.e8 eae bereg fc Sone ere. Sere. 12,435 7028 15,353 17,154 17,000 
British’Golumbia- ee Oe Ree ee, ee ee 7,018 8,428 9,473 11,031 14,000 


TABLE 14.—TURKEY: SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION, CANADA, 1954-66 


oO 
a 


Average Average 1 
1954-58 1959-63 1964 1965 (Preliminary) 


thousand pounds eviscerated weight basis 


Stoeks:at Januany? Ikteias? efi ssesene chee bea ser! 10,694 UAVS 16,206 21,845 24,195 
PrOoduetiOns.<. iss.9 nhc. Se rs oo ss eM 87 ,602 ISS, 2 162,448 186,299 210,000 
IIMPORTSHOM 3.0. SRE Be. ee ee 7.) ee eee 731 2,449 9,909 3,496 500 
MOTAlESUP PY 2)... atadage oc cate ence is: eee cme fe 105 , 627 155,136 188 , 563 211,640 243,695 
EXDOLUS ers hs.2 ¢ Societe ee eae Ee ee ee, 19 76 134 800 750 
Stocksat December 31... maxes. etre... eee ee 13,164 17,207 21,845 24,195 23 , 945 
Domesticidisappearance. 44-5 see ee... ee ee 92 , 444 137,853 166, 584 186,645 210,000 


“Total production, includes output not marketed through registered processing plants. 
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TABLE 15.—TURKEYS: MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES PAID TO PRODUCERS FOR LIVE NO. 1 AT LONDON, ONTARIO, 


1963-66 

SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Aver- 
age 
cents per pound 

1963 

caAMO UNG Olen en ts 0. te eens. 22 22 23 24 24 25 25 25 25 26 26 26 24 

Over 12jand ander 207). SoU Ay 24 24 24 24 24 25 25 25 25 26 27 28 25 

7A) EVO Gs ats on oct ee oe ee 23 23 23 23 23 24 24 23 23 23 22 24 23 

1964 

d2zvand winders wins. af eds As. 23 23 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 23 23 24 

COL ANG UNCON CO ccc. «50 ow 2 28 26 26 26 26 26 25 25 25 25 26 26 26 

ZORANGLOVELS ee woes. arte te 2) 24 28 28 28 31 33 28 25 24 24 24 25 27 

1965 

I2sandsundon aie tae, tae, 22 22 22 22 23 23 23 23 24 24 25 25 23 

Over 12 and under 20............. 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 26 27 29 30 25 

OFA NOLOV OG rer Oma rice acacia 26 27 2 26 Ot 27 25 23 23 24 24 25 25 

1966 

ROGAMOMUIN CO Kemet ncn eee ey ee 24 PAS 24 24 23 22 22 22 23 23 23 

Over 12 ‘and ‘under 200/282. ei 29 27 25 24 24 24 23 24 25 26 27 

CAEN OMEN og poe an eee 26 26 26 26 26 26 25 23 23 23 23 


FRUITS, VEGETABLES, HONEY AND MAPLE PRODUCTS 


DEVELOPMENTS AND TRENDS 


There has been a further development and expan- 
sion of fruit and vegetable marketing groups during 
the past year. The new boards were organized for the 
orderly marketing of a particular commodity while 
others were granted the power to extend their activity 
in the marketing of additional fruits or vegetables. In 
Ontario, a Fresh Grape Marketing Board was es- 
tablished and the Peach Board activity was extended 
to cover the marketing of fresh plums, pears and 
prunes. The Onion Marketing Board was also revived 
in this province. The Alberta Potato Commission was 
created and it is active in promotion work. The activity 
of the Manitoba Potato Commission was expanded 
to include eight other vegetables. These developments 
should result in further improvement in the continuity 
of supply, consistent quality and volume of produce 
required by large retail outlets and provide a better 
channel for the individual producer to market his 
produce. 

Surveys conducted by the Canada Department of 
Agriculture at the retail and wholesale levels of the 
trade across Canada on the quality of potatoes suggest 
that an increasing proportion of potatoes are being 
marketed in the Canada No. 1 Grade. In the 1966 
potato survey, of those potatoes marked Canada No. 
1, the percentage of lots meeting the Grade standards 
had risen to 92.2 per cent, compared with 89.8 per 
cent in the previous year. Most of the improvement 
was due to fewer permanent defects, such as size, 


mechanical injury and sunburn. However, to obtain 
greater consumer satisfaction more attention must be 
focused on improving uniformity of size, better shape 
and general appearance of potatoes. 

In recent years there has been considerable develop- 
ment in the mechanization of fruit and vegetable 
harvesting operations. Interest is increasing in the 
possibility of extending this to additional crops for 
processing. Although no specific data are available on 
the extent of their use, harvesting machines and equip- 
ment are now being developed. Some of this machinery 
consists of devices to shake the crop off fruit trees and 
catch the products on soft surfaces for conveyance to 
bulk bins which are in turn handled by fork lift- 
equipped tractors. Another approach is employed in 
equipment designed to permit hand picked fruit to fall 
gently to ground level thereby increasing labour ef- 
ficiency. Finally there is equipment to carry the pickers 
slowly over or along a part of the crops to be harvested. 
One of the main problems in developing such equip- 
ment is the avoidance of damage. 

To fully utilize such techniques, new varieties with 
uniform ripening qualities and new processing char- 
acteristics will be required. It would also seem that 
higher investments of capital per farm will be neces- 
sary. These factors may lead to larger farm and 
orchard units in the future. 


Situation APPLES 


Preliminary estimates of apple production indicate 
that the current crop of about 20 million bushels is 


a 


almost 11 per cent less than last year (22.3 million 
bu.), which was the second largest ever produced in 
Canada. Because of winter damage, yields in British 
Columbia were below normal last year but the present 
crop is more in line with the 1961-65 average. Reduced 
production in Nova Scotia this year about offset an 
increase in Ontario and the Quebec crop is much 
smaller than the record of last year. As a result, the 
domestic fresh fruit market should be able to absorb 
the Ontario and Quebec crops without difficulty. 

During the 1965-66 crop year, average wholesale 
prices, basis Ontario Fancy McIntosh at Toronto 
averaged $3.16 per bushel. Comparative figures for 
the similar grade during 1964-65 were $3.30 per bushel. 

The 1966 U.S. crop is currently forecast at about 
130 million bushels, almost 5 per cent less than last 
year but about 4 per cent above average. This will 
result in a North American crop of almost 150 million 
bushels or about 9 million bushels less than last year. 
Not only overall size of the United States apple crop 
but the regional outturn affects Canadian sales to that 
country. The Washington crop has recovered from 
last year and California production has increased sub- 
stantially, factors which could affect the important 
market for Canadian Macs in Southern California. 

The combined production of the 1966 apple crop in 
England and Wales, France, West Germany and Italy 
is 274 million bushels or 29 miilion bushels greater 
than last year. Despite a decrease of 5.7 million bushels 
in England and Wales, the target crops in the three 
latter countries were more than sufficient to offset the 
the decline in North America. 


Outlook 


The volume of foreign trade in fresh apples has been 
maintained in most recent years, but increasing pro- 
duction in Europe of North American varieties is ex- 
pected to provide much keener competition in the 
future. However, there is evidence of a reopening of 
some old markets and an expanding of some smaller 
markets in other parts of the world. For example, 
shipments of Canadian apples are being made to 
Brazil this season after a lengthy period during which 
it was not possible to sell to that market owing to 
prohibitive import taxes. A transfer of fresh apples by 
Brazil from the special to the general category in the 
tariff has made resumption of this trade possible. 

French apples, mostly Golden Delicious, will have 
taken a larger share of the British pre-Christmas im- 
port licenses than last season, possibly in excess of 
one-quarter of the July-December quota. France has 
increased her shipments of apples to Britain steadily, 
from 2,000 tons in 1962-63 to 8,500 tons in 1965-66, 
the most pronounced being in the pre-Christmas 
period when the British market is most attractive to 
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Canadian exporters. This competition is expected to 
grow in future years—and if Canadian exporters are 
to maintain their position on the United Kingdom 
market, extreme care must be exercised in the selection 
of apples for export. 

No shortage of land suitable for apple growing 
exists in Ontario. Accordingly, it would seem reason- 
able to expect apple production to expand in propor- 
tion to population increases in Ontario and Quebec. 
If export markets are to be more competitive there 
will be that much less incentive for Ontario growers 
to plant orchards for the overseas trade. In Quebec the 
heavy apple plantings of some years ago are now 
bearing fruit. Recent data indicate that apple trees 
under 6 years make up about 16 per cent of all apple 
trees in Quebec so that crop potential is now relatively 
stable. 

After a long period of uncertainty due to the loss of 
the British market during the war and post war period 
the Nova Scotia industry has been rebuilt with more 
emphasis on processing. In addition, fresh apples are 
shipped to Britain and the Continent and sold 
throughout the Maritimes. Indications are that plant- 
ings and production may increase. 

Although apple trees were less severely damaged 
than tender tree fruits in the Okanagan in 1964-65, a 
quantitative assessment of future trends will have to 
await a further detailed tree census. It may be that 
British Columbia fruit growers will, turn more to 
apples and place less emphasis on tender tree fruits 
except in the most favored areas. If this happens, 
some significant increase in future Okanagan apple 
production will be in prospect. 

No significant changes have occurred to alter the 
long term forecast made last year. At that time, do- 
mestic requirements of both fresh and processed 
apples in Canada were forecast to reach 19 million 
bushels by 1970. Assuming a continuation of present 
levels of exports of fresh and processed apples in 1970 
of some 3 to 4 million bushels, this would result in 
total requirements of Canadian apples of 22 to 23 
million bushels. 


POTATOES 
Situation 


The November forecast for the 1966 potato crop 
in Canada was 57 million cwt. and this represents the 
highest annual production obtained during the past 4 
decades. Planted acreage and yield increased by 17 
and 12 per cent respectively. The increased output of 
potatoes is a reflection of 2 years of firm potato 
prices. The annual average wholesale price for P.E.I. 
potatoes at Toronto during the 1964-65 crop year 
was $4.87 per cwt. The comparable figure for the 
1965-66 crop year was $3.93 per cwt. 


In recent years the Maritime provinces have pro- 
duced about 40 per cent of the Canadian crop, with 
about 20 per cent in each of Quebec, Ontario and the 
West. According to the September forecast, the potato 
crop is up 15 per cent in the Maritimes, 4 per cent in 
Quebec, 45 per cent in Ontario, and 9 per cent in the 
western provinces. 

The acreage entered for certification in Canada in 
1966 was 86 thousand, the highest on record, and 
represents a 25 per cent increase over last year. The 
price to the grower of P.E.I. certified Cobblers and 
Sebagos averaged $3.79 and $2.87 per cwt. respectively 
for 29 weeks in 1965-66. The substantial increase in 
good storage facilities in Canada over the past few 
years has had a stabilizing effect on the price structure 
of potatoes in Canada. 

The size of the crop in the United States indirectly 
affects the Canadian potato market. Prospects for the 
U.S. fall potato crop at November this year were 219 
million cwt. or almost 3 per cent greater than last 
year which represented the highest annual production 
obtained during the past decade. The combined pro- 
duction for Canada and the United States at 276 
million cwt. will thus be 6 per cent above that of 1965. 

In most recent years larger quantities of available 
supplies have been utilized for processing in Canada 
and now requires over 10 per cent of the crop. A 
similar situation prevails in the United States and 
during the 1964 season 33 per cent of the crop was 
processed. The recent settlement of patent litigation 
will place further development of processing of instant 
mash potatoes on a purely economic basis. 

The volume of total exports of both table potatoes 
and seed now accounts on the average for about 10 
per cent of production. Exports of seed and table 
potatoes during the crop year 1965-66 were well below 
the total of the previous year when there were unusu- 
ally large sales to the United States. 


Outlook 


A downward pressure on Canadian table potato 
prices occurred during the summer and early fall 
months. Recent Canadian forecasts of the crop have 
been revised upward and a similar upward revision in 
the United States suggests that prices in Canada will 
average below last year. Restraint on production when 
markets look particularly favorable is very impor- 
tant, from the standpoint of increased returns to the 
grower. 

The export demand for table potatoes fluctuates 
widely from season to season. There is a fairly stable 
market for a relatively small volume in the Caribbean 
but any additional movement depends upon the de- 
mand from the United States, various South American 
countries and occasionally Europe. 


Seed potato export requirements are relatively pre- 
dictable. There are some variations from year to year 
in the seed requirements of the group of countries 
which have become regular users of Canadian pota- 
toes. Uruguay’s purchases are likely to be reduced 
somewhat, Venezuela’s should equal last year’s, 
Cuba’s requirements are expected to exceed last sea- 
son’s, as are those of Jamaica, Italy and Greece. 
Argentina is likely to be a substantial outlet for 
Canadian seed once more. On the basis of current 
estimates, the United States market should require at 
least as much seed as last year. In total, therefore, the 
prospects for seed potato exports appear reasonably 
good. 

In the case of frozen potato products, the British 
market is continuing to expand. The movement of 
“frozen french fries” to Britain during the first half of 
1966 showed continuing growth and prospects are 
particularly good for the next year or two. However, 
new British production capacity will have an effect in 
the longer run. A continuation of the spectacular in- 
crease in last year’s shipments of frozen french fried 
potatoes to Australia is unlikely owing to an increase 
in domestic production accompanying some relief 
from drought conditions and also the improved quality 
of the Australian product. However, possibilities also 
exist in West Germany for additional exports. 

Further expansion in the potato industry during the 
next 3 to 4 years requires particular emphasis on the 
processing sector. It is from this growth that growers 
will continue to benefit in terms of increased demand 
for their products. The results from research suggest 
that improved varieties will be available which will 
give a wider choice of products than are presently 
obtained from some of the traditional varieties 
(Cherokee & Kenebec). Export prospects for processed 
potatoes will depend on the growth of processing in- 
dustry and output from growers in importing coun- 
tries. 


Situation OTHER FRUITS 


Canadian production in 1966 was larger than in 
1965 for all tender tree fruits except sour cherries, 
and all small fruit except raspberries and grapes. 
However, the sugar content of grapes in Ontario is 
above average and this is considered a vintage year. 
Because of dry weather in Ontario most tender tree 
fruit crops failed to attain normal size. British Colum- 
bia orchards recovered from the severe low tempera- 
ture damage of late 1964 and produced a better crop 
than originally anticipated. Quebec showed a spectac- 
ular increase in blueberry yields. The crop reached an 
estimated 16 million pounds or more than five times 
as great as that of 1965, when production was below 
normal. The crop was greater this year in Newfound- 
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land, Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick than 
in 1965. The effect of this increased crop on prices will 
be a useful indication of the ability of the market to 
absorb increased production. During 1965 seasonal 
average wholesale quotations for blueberries was 55 
cents per quart in Eastern Canada. 

Ontario processors paid higher prices this year than 
last year for strawberries, raspberries, cherries, plums 
and prunes but lower prices for pears (excluding 
Kieffer). Peach prices remained unchanged. In the 
past Ontario fresh market peaches were subject to 
regulation by the Fresh Peach Marketing Board. In 
1966 the Board assumed additional responsibility for 
fresh plums, prunes and pears. 


Outlook 


Canadian shipments of canned fruit, other than 
apples, to the British market have been relatively 
small. South Africa and Australia dominate the 
British market. Shipments of canned red sour cherries 
to Germany are expected to be smaller than last year, 
owing to the small Canadian pack, although the 
German demand is strong. This country has become 
an important market for specific canned fruit items. 


THE LONGER RUN OUTLOOK 


The Niagara District of Ontario is extremely im- 
portant in the production of tender tree fruits. It is 
also an area where there has been considerable pres- 
sure on agricultural land resources for industrial, resi- 
dential and recreational use. However, recent annual 
surveys of tender tree fruit plantings and removals 
suggest that, since 1962 for most fruits and since 1963 
for peaches, tree numbers have remained about con- 
stant. For most crops during this period the propor- 
tion of young trees has increased. Total crop produc- 
tion has increased indicating higher yields per tree. 
These factors in themselves suggest increased produc- 
tion from this area in the future. Nevertheless the 
effect of land removed from fruit production cannot 
be ignored. 

An additional factor is the competition from local 
industry for labor. However, it is probably true that 
the proximity of large industrial centres means that 
potential sources of orchard and processing plant help 
exist in the district. These people also provide a 
market. Small holdings owned and operated by in- 
dustrial workers and devoted to fruit growing have 
developed although most of the land is held and 
operated in much larger units. It may be that the 
larger operators will progressively depend more upon 
mechanization while the proprietors of small holdings 
may be able to manage with relatively small expendi- 
tures for hired labor. 
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The Okanagan Valley of British Columbia is an- 
other important tender tree fruit growing area. Severe 
and extensive low temperature damage in the winter 
of 1964-65, which killed many of the trees, renders 
attempts to project trends based on past tree surveys 
impossible. Detailed studies must await full assessment 
of the damage on the surviving tree population and 
new plantings. 


Sj ¢ OTHER VEGETABLES 
ituation 


The distribution of vegetable acreage (excluding 
potatoes) between regions has remained fairly stable 
over the years with the Maritimes accounting for ap- 
proximately 5 per cent of the Canadian acreage, 
Central Canada 80 per cent and Western Canada for 
about 15 per cent. In recent years, a greater proportion 
by value of the vegetables is used in the processing 
industry. 

The number of establishments has not increased in 
the past 10 years, but the production of processed 
vegetable products has increased substantially as a 
result of greater plant capacity and increased produc- 
tivity. For example, during 1954, the total cost of 
vegetables (beans, peas, corn and tomatoes) delivered 
to Canadian plants for processing, was $16 million. 
Ten years later, the comparative figure was $23 mil- 
lion or 42 per cent greater than in 1954. 

Contracted acreage of vegetables for processing in- 
cludes crops grown by farmers under contract as well 
as crops grown on land owned or rented by processors. 
Compared with last year, there was a slight increase 
in the 1966 acreage of beans, and corn was substan- 
tially higher. However, the 1966 tomato crop was well 
below processors’ requirements because of reduced 
yields resulting from poor weather conditions. The 
crop of peas was also down from last year. The mini- 
mum prices for processing crops were generally 
higher this year. 

Prospects for the pack of U.S. processed vegetables 
during the 1966-67 season indicate a moderate in- 
crease over last season. Early October reports for 
crops which account for two-thirds of total processing 
vegetable tonnage indicated a 5 per cent increase in 
tonnage. 


Outlook 


Export sales of frozen vegetables have developed 
very well, totaling 16 million pounds in 1965 com- 
pared with 2.3 million pounds in 1962. The move- 
ment of frozen vegetables to Britain in the first half 
of 1966 showed continuing growth led by frozen 
french fried potatoes and peas, and the upward trend 
should continue. 


Canadian exports of canned tomato juice to Britain 
have been one of the bright spots in our trade, exceed- 
ing 50 per cent of Britain’s imports of juice in 1965. 
With a smaller Canadian pack this season exports are 
likely to decline. 

West Germany has become an important market 
for specific canned fruit and vegetable items. Since the 
canned wax bean pack in Quebec is smaller than in 
1965, it is unlikely that exports will equal the 25 
million pounds shipped in 1965. There is every in- 
dication, however, that West Germany in the fore- 
seeable future will take whatever volume of wax beans 
Canada can supply at a reasonable price. 

Acreage in dry onions is somewhat smaller this year, 
but prospects are for much improved quality over the 
crops of the last three years. The quality factor this 
season augurs well for holding Canada’s share of the 
British onion market. There were serious complaints 
on quality from British buyers last year, and the com- 
petition there is such that without quality the market 
could be lost. 


Situation HONEY 


Canadian honey production is expected to total 
over 45 million pounds in 1966 some 8 per cent less 
than the 1965 record crop of 49.2 million pounds. 
The number of colonies in 1966 is estimated at over 
430,000 and the yield per colony at 106 pounds com- 
pared to 413,030 colonies yielding an average of 119 
pounds the previous year. 


Outlook 


Export markets continue to expand. Exports of 
honey from Canada in 1965 amounted to 7.9 million 
pounds, an increase of almost 3 million pounds over 
the figure for 1964. Packaged honey accounted for a 
much greater proportion of the total shipped than in 
previous years. 

The United Kingdom remains our largest customer 
and bought more than 7.2 million pounds of Canadian 
honey in 1965. Interesting new development is noted 
in the increased volume of exports to such other 
countries as Japan, Belgium-Luxembourg, West 
Germany, Norway and Switzerland. 


TABLE 1.—APPLES: PRODUCTION IN CANADA BY PROVINCE, 1954-58 TO 1966 


MAPLE PRODUCTS 


The production of maple products in 1966 was 
equivalent to 3.2 million gallons expressed as syrup. 
This figure includes 496,000 pounds of maple sugar 
produced on the farm and is an increase of 45 per cent 
over the 1965 crop of 2.2 million gallons. 

Estimates of the total farm value of the 1966 crop 
are not available. The total value of production of 
maple products for the 1965 crop in Canada amounted 
to $9,555,000 compared to $7,590,000 for the 1964 
crop. 


GREENHOUSE INDUSTRY 


The past year has seen continued development in 
chrysanthemum propagation. The major firms in 
Canada follow the practice of maintaining their stock 
plants in the southern United States to take advantage 
of the more favorable climatic conditions. Cuttings are 
taken from these stocks and shipped to the parent 
companies in Canada where they are rooted. Subse- 
quently some of these rooted cuttings are exported to 
the United States. 

Prior to the restrictions on inter-continental move- 
ment of plants with soil imposed in 1965 Belgium was 
the principal source of azaleas for the Canadian trade. 
In the past two seasons however rapid strides have 
been made by Canadian propagators and the market 
is now adequately supplied although supplemented by 
imports from the U.S. Attempts are being made to 
develop the same type of production pattern as prevails 
with chrysanthemum cuttings. 

Statistics on the greenhouse industry in Canada 
were first collected for the year 1955. A comparison 
between conditions then and in recent years indicates 
considerable expansion. In 1955 the total area of glass 
reported stood at 14.3 million square feet and the 
total value of sales at $13.8 million (grower value). By 
1964 an estimated 24 million square feet of glass were 
operated and the total value of sales reached $31.5 
million. Although cut flowers remained the most im- 
portant product throughout the period and sales in- 
creased from $9.4 million in 1955 to $13.7 million in 
1964, the relative importance of other crops (potted 
plants, rooted cuttings, etc., as well as vegetables) 
showed a more rapid increase. 


Average 1966 


Average 
1954-58 1959-63 1964 1965 (Preliminary) 
thousand bushels 

GEYRETO FG Sia hort EER, Oh emt aad! regi maid eG i a 15,740 18,017 20 , 044 22,292 19,851 
BIOV SOOM AL on merate ee ras Mae e rae areal Oe Mere eee ai 2,397 2,659 2,430 3,100 2,700 
Ne WEB ruins wit ketene latent eracestencdssiineniitunaesetieints 355 480 425 450 450 
SECC R Ae tert NEON cacy LA teks Cats hee iA aren 3,462 4,290 3,765 7,733 4,100 
Oita iO Sees re ete ee een a Oa 3,608 4,885 6,522 5,383 5,774 
ESHlES. COLUMN Dia toe cetera rat erin ae tor raw een 5,918 5,703 6,902 5,626 6,827 


eee 2 EE ESE ST STS PS ES OI 
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TABLE 2.—APPLES: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND PRiCES, CANADA, 1954-58 TO 1966-67 
(CROP YEAR, JULY 1 TO JUNE 30) 


Average Average 1965-66 1966-67 
1954-58 1959-63 1964-65 (Preliminary) (Preliminary) 


ee ee ee SSS SE ee ae 


thousand bushels 


Productionty ace 2x. acelense Seven Rea shots. ac) male oretes 15,740 18,017 20 ,044 22,292 19,851 
LVIDOTES Patches s bea - ep cee Saree SEL © eile telomere Tepes 1,035 1,094 1,610 1,295 
TL OFA SUD DIY ied tent otc © sukuk Revaee ores, SRE els tale eee as 16,775 19,111 21,654 23,587 
Fresh Oxportey scses.cBee bles SWewiss soeieine «eineeurs 2,389 2,785 2,887 2,544 
Processed’: 7x cis Tan, ear aes ee ce reese regetene lye 4,512 5,511 6,790 7,729 
Waste ted ii cab HE SBE perieys tiere ett iet se oe ahate eee sicrere 2,297 2,000 PTC 2,977 
Available for domesticiusespicr se - oasis dell-tete - tensions stare TARSAL 8,260 9,245 10,337 
annual wholesale price 
dollars 

Ontario McIntosh (Toronto) Fancy—bu..............- 2.83 2.96 3.30 3.16 
B.C. McIntosh (Winnipeg) Fancy cell. pack............ 4.49 4.48 4.27 4.63 


TABLE 3.—-CANNED APPLES?: SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION, CANADA, 1954-58 TO 1966-67 
(CROP YEAR, JULY 1 TO JUNE 30) 


Average Average 1966-67 
1954-58 1959-63 1964-65 1965-66 (Preliminary) 


thousand pounds 


Baginning stocks: atc. sirepeies «ALS. elie agiese nse 14,433 16,346 16,322 20 , 385 23 , 533 
Productos wali ceies «eos bicenew les carrie S aeeleneraedt aus > 33,253 41,527 48 , 231 53,948 
FOtalSupply. Poli rates bles dts 3 hain gta es talon Bee 47 ,686 57,873 64, 553 74,333 
EXOOTtS. £5). see aacho ek csicd cree oh A eee ein denen 9.6 etoalans 1,230 5,648 3,675 6,639 
Ending, StOCKS scUGss Jinks Paws nate at We aw waren Slaminte ot 15,680 16,552 20,385 23,533 
Apparent domestic disappearance...........-..+...6-. 30,776 35,673 40,493 44,161 


@lncludes solid pack apples, apple sauce and apple pie filling. 


TABLE 4.—APPLE JUICE: SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION, CANADA, 1954-58 TO 1966-67 
(CROP YEAR, JULY 1 TO JUNE 30) 


Average Average 1965-66 1966-67 
1954-58 1959-63 1964-65 (Preliminary) (Preliminary) 


thousand pounds 


Beginning StOCKS 7.0.2. was as oes ne a ae ee ee 20,813 25,434 39,310 41,365 59,490 
Production. . ccc ca cs caus < dns 0'< » GUAaRh oer aes Reet 66,001 102,821 133,151 168 , 563 
Totalsupply sh AC Ble COT ee A ais 86,814 128,255 172,461 209 , 928 
EEX POF ES So seraerawetesiheh ar i onnn  tah eron blew at Neny intl oretetsriahpleodia sie 3,025 3,379 5,218 3,303 
Ending stocksicis cet: > Ghceeice stot ae my hanie tes 22,859 29,574 41,365 59,490 
Apparent domestic disappearance...........6..-.e eee 60,930 95 , 302 125 , 878 147,135 


Notes: *Conversion factors: 
(1) not concentrated—no. of gallons x 10.6 pounds 
(2) concentrated—no. of gallons x 10.6 pounds x 7.0 pounds. 
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TABLE 5.—POTATOES: ACREAGE IN CANADA BY PROVINCE, 1954-58 TO 1966 
SS DE ESL AAS IT IS ER ECA ESTES SLE LT SE RS SE I BEDE EET SSE SEO NOB I SIEVE NTE I ANB NL NET IIID, 


Average Average 1966 
1954-58 1959-63 1964 1965 (Preliminary) 


thousand acres 


IES BA Din aga l LOE YR A: 308.8 291.0 281.2 298.8 328.1 
PrincomEdWwarcdsSland). «ate ce ae ck. meee Lee cs eats 43.8 43.2 40.0 43.0 50.0 
PIOMARGOOUS | tk Ae & os x 5: euptse Pano PERS Fass) dw cle he 10.5 Coe 6.6 7.0 8.0 
INGW BKUNSWICKAt ecko nero Loses heat eke © Pee bee 46.2 50.4 54.0 5720 65.0 
OUGDCC Me Lae Cte ee Ton TT eee " 95.7 (hives) 60.8 63.5 63.5 
OFTEN A Obs eercrot tees tect Aah ne ate RAE ne eat are Ee Se 54.8 50/7 53.0 56.0 64.0 
IVIATIILODA emcee eee Tere Seek BRN din ale 9 ce 15.6 19.4 24.5 26.5 28.0 
DASKALCHOWANI emt mers he yenc A aide Ne em eed let n Sho 12.6 1 ste: 12.3 22 7/ 
[NW OYeT a ke sc hatah tte les Re Re TO fe eT 18.1 20.6 21.1 23.0 26.0 
BritishiGolumbidteee ea0 ew eos 9 cha ee Mice too ace 10.2 ‘Lal 9.4 10.5 10.9 


TABLE 6.—POTATOES: PRODUCTION IN CANADA BY PROVINCE, 1954-58 TO 1966-67 
(CROP YEAR, JULY 1 TO JUNE 30) , 


Average Average 1966-67 
1954-58 1959-63 1964-65 1965-66 (Preliminary) 


thousand hundredweight 


wo LENCE eraser pt le RR ec ela 39,607 42,980 47 ,733 46,472 57,016 
OER OM Se ET aTs 8) EL Vn Ro oe 7,466 7,400 8,372 7,341 9,450 
era COO tee in Mae PN Ny oti e e ak ani cu mad Hols 995 965 858 1,250 
eS OMIS WICK Ga Sra ra mier kins ce ann tue cea reais os 8,356 9,597 11,610 11,280 12,870 
TE DOG cs ss! ss Nee nme) ileemente. Gesteenei d= éc.0 0. 4 )eleii es! 9,061 8,208 7,239 7,455 
ETO is 5 Rie 6 y's RARE bare oats acasaens 6,841 9,035 10,494 10,584 15,360 
RITE OR OMRON Ar ein oy | ean lls We i ee ee 1,316 1,637 2,940 3, 100 3,500 
PSK AICNOWAGAle Shi ecR Eran ccc ns ne nee vee’ 864 804 920 970 925 
EA ee ah <2 A 1,635 2,359 2,429 3,000 4,000 
BS EALIS he. OlU Mn bb alewaeeacnerrnentinweitacerrarewanseomwinuensnamcvneeanmarcneirs 1,803 2,092 1,795 2,100 2,200 


TABLE 7.—POTATOES: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES, CANADA, 1954-58 TO 1966-67 
(CROP YEAR, JULY 1 TO JUNE 30) 


Average Average 1965-66 1966-67 
1954-58 1959-63 1964-65 (Preliminary) (Preliminary) 


thousand hundredweight 


EMEMIUICLIO I) pet eee res etry aie ser etd a anes ama ote 39,607 42,980 47,733 46,472 57,016 
NTO SS, «oc 0x:o MPs Sac. PRE 8 RE ee ee 1,818 1,979 1,326 1,749 
Total supply.......... ESA Se OR oak EE A ovale 41,425 44,959 49,059 48 , 221 
Used for seed following year.............2.0200 00000 2,926 2,788 2,868 3,150 
EPCS een ee ate nos arr rr ee oe ae OOO 3,701 4,971 5,400? 
ESXDOLES ta DIO SLOCK oats a tac cteree wins Giese Som riot oiee g 1,098 1,265 2,214 781 
——certified seed... «SM oc eee ac Bebe seers sent : 1,859 1853, 2,681 1,961 
shrinkage (20% ‘of'crop)..... 2580.0. ....6. PROVES 3.2 S503 St7A921 8,596 9,547 9 , 294 
Apparent domestic disappearance (fresh)..... Be BES 8 Fs as eve 29,623 26,756 26,778 27,685 
annual average wholesale price per 100 Ib. 
dollars 
Bmnreal cs: DOCATOOS))-.0 1c aso i 5.0.0 ok Oe ee Laos 2.65 2.68 4.19 3.30 
Toronto (P.E.1. potatoes)......00. 33. ..... MOE... 3.04 oO 4.87 3.93 


a CRE SRE I SAR NEPAL TY AEDT SPIE SETI RN TE EIA BR RE BEES EIT LES DA i LALIT PES AED EASELS ELIE ALE LEASE ALLE ELATED LOIRE IE BL SE ESOC LLORES 


8Basis percentage increase 1964-65 crop year over year earlier figure. 
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TABLE 8.—PACK OF PROCESSED POTATO PRODUCTS, CANADA, 1961 TO 1965 


oe 


1965 
(Pre- 
Unit 1961 1962 1963 1964 liminary) 
Cannediwhite potatoesiee.4-.- se ees oe oe pee 7000 cases 58 ss 91 156 136 
Ghipotrilisy CU... vo ee oa eee eee Ne ae 7000 Ibs. 39,711 50,465 47,762 51,946 62 , 304 
Dehydrated (flakes, granules, etc.)..........---.++.- 000 Ibs. ( 6,063 4,733 6,741 ee 
Frozen french fried potatoes and other frozen products. 7000 Ibs. leas b 628,035 35,681 54,591 104,072 
Pre-peeled and Cute goo 55 22 ees F< eae ee ’000 Ibs. 8,535 13, 282 14,847 18,126 


pe 


“Confidential. 
>Prior to 1962, production figures included all the items listed. 


TABLE 9.—-FRESH PEARS: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES, CANADA, 1954-58 TO 1966-67 
(CROP YEAR, JULY 1 TO JUNE 30) 


ee 


Average Average 1965-66 1966-67 
1954-58 1959-63 1964-65 (Preliminary) (Preliminary) 


ep ae pn pte ia i ee AL oe IN 6 ee ee 


thousand bushels 


PEOCUCEIONE eee Sc ee oon sole IE ENS woo cree Oe Rete oro 1,357 1,547 2,000 1,063 1,881 
FIMOOTES fos oes cae re ae eee oe eecenoneaicne 486 525 490 660 
Totalbsupply. ccRe ar ae ees ea ee ee 1,843 2,072 2,490 e725 
Fresh @xportS. a2: coc oe ee ee rete vie 37 65 199 35 
PHOCBSSOU 5 heer oR eee es cen ernest aT 662 829 1,044 orci’ ¢ 
Available for domestic use (fresh)............-20+- eee 1,144 1,178 1,247 961 

annual average wholesale price 

dollars 

Ontario 6 at: (allamarkets).... eyes os 2 0-4 + Bagh oes es .93 .99 .97 (bol! 
B.CY Barlett boxt(all: markets )@5e. & «.:.....- 28.5 seeks 5.36 5.82 5.41 3F63e 


ee a 


aHandi Pack “C”’. 


TABLE 10.—CANNED PEARS: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND MINIMUM PRICES FOR PROCESSING, CANADA, 
1954-58 TO 1966-67 


ease eee rere reer eer rere reerrerreereee reer rrr ——EeEem Eee 


Average Average 1965-66 1966-67 
1954-58 1959-63 1964-65 (Preliminary) (Preliminary) 


ee 


thousand pounds 


Boninning:StOCkS 0.0000 once ea ee ee ne einai sess 14,687 13,686 7,951 11,485 10,878 
Production: ... Takk + os SR ws ove», DO as oe 30,845 32,400 Bi, 019 PIGOTT s 
PMPOrts 40.5 co 05 Md dete alae go ROE oie on POMS KG on 3,239 4,996 12,031 7,670 
Total SUPDIY; 3:20 2 - ha ees et occa ae oR erat 48 , 767 51 , 082 57,361 46 , 432 
EXDOIES «cousin cnistteaste so + acm eee ke on 5 ome aie since 1,148 2.190 376 276 
Ending stocks. Pr acon oot Pee oan er eens nee 15,240 13,325 11,485 10,878 
Apparent domestic disappearance........--..-..eeeees 32,379 35,561 45,500 35,278 


minimum prices for processing 
dollars per ton 


Ontario | 
Bartloti—2 up, A tito ducssuasetomete ok an co a ae oo aes 107.50 110.40 107.50 130.50 115.50 
Kieffer—24/16. up oerrtetetree Pr rane Pee rton 55.00 57.80 59.00 67.00 


sa, 
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TABLE 11.—FRESH CHERRIES: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES, CANADA, 1954-58 TO 1966-67 
ere EL TE TT TL TI EO EO TLS I DED IIE LIT TOOT LI IE ELIE TO LT SPY ATE LOLOL EE ION ESTP NTE A LOL LPS OE LVL MO NERO RATE EY 


Average Average 1965-66 1966-67 
1954-58 1959-63 1964-65 (Preliminary)(Preliminary) 


thousand bushels 


EROCUCHOM ermine ee ener eA nc oni untarier aeocestnts ae 623 632 Ao? 685 709 
TOSS SSE, oe a oo Pe £5 a | rr 52 53 62 80 
Motalesuipplyemecce src ue ee chee, ccsite oo alousuareners 675 685 1,224 765 
UBS NDOLS SG Ve Ree 5 5c RO ees ok ow ROS wc dsc 25 31 68 19 
LURES TAC Ie Lath eagme tnea a tame arr te amare arm wpa rar grr er res 309 336 583 483 
Available for domestic use (fresh).................005 341 318 574 263 
annual average wholesale price 
dollars 
Ontario Black sweet 6 qt. (all markets)................ 2.14 2n22 1.96 ae iks 
Ontario soume qt-(allimarkets): ance. nee... . ae 1.67 1.56 1.69 
B.C. Bing and Lamberts (all markets) 20 Ibs............ Wel 7.41 6.86 10.05 


TABLE 12.—CANNED CHERRIES: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND MINIMUM PRICES FOR PROCESSING, CANADA 
1954-58 TO 1966-67 


Average Average 1965-66 1966-67 
1954-58 1959-63 1964-65 (Preliminary) (Preliminary ) 


thousand pounds 


BeginningzSloCkS seer neat te ate oe ete 2,191 Unte7 720 2,076 624 
PrOdUCTION vies clas ix Ae lel ss occ ecaear sce, eters 8,569 9, 326 13,637 10,578 
HOLAUNSU DIY teste cise cate ode eee OA ie Seeks ae Re, ny ta 10,760 11,053 14,357 12,654 
EIDGINGESEOCKS sete 1a ore as inne 0) Sue eee ela ngs 2,391 1,480 2,076 624 
Apparent domestic disappearance..................04- 8,369 9,573 12,281 12,030 


minimum prices for processing 
dollars per ton 


Ontario 
SWOCE, WINLOwee a5 Sa ca a ee ne ea ee Oe eas dm 220.00 252.40 260.50 270.50 290.50 
Sweet, black foricanning.smm-. ss .ee came oer aes 240.00 272.40 295 .50 310.50 340.50 
SWEGie Diack Ola DhIMING erie tment reinn eee — —_ 210.50 220.50 240.50 
SOUP a isnscierer ce AA ONE AE IM orescence 188.00 192.50 130.50 150.50 260.50 


TABLE 13.—-FRESH PEACHES: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES, CANADA, 1954-58 TO 1966-67 


Average Average 1965 1966 
1954-58 1959-63 1964 (Preliminary) (Preliminary) 


thousand bushels 


SOC UOE Olen recur erecta ly ene, sisuem ra miata se ois etere heir raisbarecedore 2,564 2,542 2,862 1,606 2,170 
WRI NDOVLS Se neiee arctan ee wars amen sys be erat 8 nec 502 734 377 631 
otal “SUDDIV 3--sepse sens 6.) eee eo oes «es Stele oe 3 3,066 3,276 3,230 2,237 
PeSH OXPOltS: a seers «Re ee nlisa wets ta wee S 28 8 4 2 
PROCOSSCUs ees. ee RHE MEER OTE ARS SUES RASS SENS 1,241 1,191 1,234 721 
Available for domestic use (fresh) ..................0- 1,797 2,077 2,001 1,514 

annual average wholesale price 

dollars 

Ontario 6 qt. heaped No. 1 (all markets)............... le toe 1.24 1.26 
BCS Box Nose (ailfmarkets) ter net cack setae ee acess 2.42 2.46 2.61 — 
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TABLE 14.—-CANNED PEACHES: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND MINIMUM PRICES, PROCESSING, CANADA, 
1954-58 TO 1966-67 (CROP YEAR, JULY 1 TO JUNE 30) 


Average Average 1965-66 1966-67 
1954-58 1959-63 1964-65 — (Preliminary) (Preliminary) 


thousand pounds 


Beginningystocks: tes krae xmet aay. fete ieee tegotes. 5 SPs .7., 022) Se wi Sl 403 8,724 10,134 5, 288 


Productions. ... = Plo o ucie ton iis Bene oes EMIS Suetcie 55 , 484 47,737 45,452 28 , 482 
LITTDOrEST ree te ee ee neater eee 14,035 95,423 — 41,841 40,975 
Total Supply... eee os oes Sete ee a nee Re rete cere 862541... 91,563... 96,07, 79,591 
EXDOItS Seg oo ie aoa On eae earn stata tee set ks 1,857 652 256 59 
Eindivig Stockoes a cy coc cess ccc oe RRR sensor are oriserer sts 19,171 16,079 10,134 5, 288 
Apparent domestic disappearance..................05. 65,513 74,832 85,627 74 , 244 


minimum prices for processing 
dollars per ton 


Ontario 
Jubilee 22pm deem cts clot eer oretere a eaten tae 96.90 100.20 111.50 125.50 125.50 
Others 2vVeup see ceacec ce eke eerie. = 82.90 95.20 106.50 120.50 120.50 


TABLE 15.—FRESH APRICOTS: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES, CANADA, 1954-58 TO 1966-67 


Average Average 1966 
1954-58 1959-63 1964 ~ 1965 (Preliminary) 


thousand bushels 


Production (B:Gsonly):...2. J ncVeweee. o «22 eet alco 180 232 387 ane 271 
lyripiorts at eee eee ws cre ae Stes a aetna wie as 105 -- -~ 65 « . 68 134 
Total Supply:cre crakear bn ete ieee ters 285 297 455 136 
FreshPOxpOntSen. sce 5 ceieicvicrcstacers Gravein omits mommies ere Senate — 2 a — 
Processed ...: Asie ee ce Sn a cach, rele Oia wes S3ay 92 186 n.a. 
Available for domestic use (fresh).............. 202 203 2 269) — 

annual average wholesale price 

dollars 

Price per B.C. vu-pack No. 1 (all markets)............. 2.24 2.30 Dale — 


TABLE 16.—CANNED APRICOTS: SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION, CANADA, 1954-58 TO 1966-67 


Average Average 1965-66 1966-67 
1954-58 1959-65 1964-65 (Preliminary) (Preliminary) 


thousand pounds: 


Beginning StOCKSa,aee a. eateries te rer evemeteen rc ere ate 3,311 Zoe le 1;339 22597-~ 1,402 
Production... . 2880. «ns = atte Bere sce See Be ae wes 6,191 5,598 t312o 4,648 
Imports. ...;. MGS e oe  PORAO. E 4,797 4,897 5s5ZO4 pnnlniherse 
TOtalsSupOly css. ctrca eon +m on lol Richer ere eee re oailiarna 14,299 12,816 15,042 14,477 
Endingistocks vaste & c2..neveen ese oer vais Sade 3,561 2,115 2EDO7 1,402 
Apparent domestic disappearance....................- 10, 738 10,701 12,445 13,075 


TABLE 17.—FRESH PLUMS AND PRUNES: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES, CANADA, 1954-58 TO 1966-67 


Average Average 1965-66 1966-67 
1954-58 1959-63 1964-65 (Preliminary) (Preliminary) 


thousand bushels 


MRM AR AOE Sarr eet RO, hh ere. oy 9 o's. cacdtccioe s ayes 656 570 667 519 580 
ULC RUN IS 2. |) 9 a ee lh SE ER ih Oe 300 350 380 510 
Ot al SUN DIV cencintehreere seem hare eee Peaereies 956 920 1,047 1,029 
BOTT ay, Sig! oe on AE oe so ERA Biv a cen 20 2 10 —- 
EOC OS SOG EA Stes Mee art er Pe BN oot a ga 186 157 157 85 
Apparent domestic disappearance..................05- 750 761 880 944 

annual average wholesale price 

dollars 

ROL IRIS OE Neh dehy ie a AAS a ke sib cents cinta 3 .96 Wek 1.09 Tz 
eee OE RDN eerie. un en a at NOM pe ey nN —_ — Paix Ze Loy 


®V/u-pack. 


TABLE 18.—CANNED PLUMS: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND MINIMUM PRICES FOR PROCESSING, CANADA, 
1954-58 TO 1966-67 


Average Average 1965-66 1966-67 
1954-58 1959-63 1964-65 (Preliminary) (Preliminary) 


thousand pounds 


Beginning StOCkS. 5.2... Meds és Pee h pew ad 4,052 2,954 3,745 2,605 1,315 
Be OCPIC ENON EN Credle RAL gta Ur LiN hey SAT pho dead Sich wallets 10,526 8,820 7,575 5,846 
POCANCUDD IV iid deniers Autos SRS. ode d 14,578 11,774 11,320 8,451 
SACU RSC ES resin cate co ms ieee ie acs ane ning vigtowaeanae 4,256 2,934 2,605 TolS 
Apparent domestic disappearance..................... 10,322 8,840 8,715 7,136 


minimum prices for processing 
dollars per ton 
Ontario 
Beenie ad CAGtMall cece sons ou cube eee 65.00 79.80 85.50 95.50 105.50 


TABLE 19.—FRESH STRAWBERRIES: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES, CANADA, 1954-58 TO 1966-67 


Average Average 1965 1966 
1954-58 1959-63 1964 (Preliminary) (Preliminary) 


thousand quarts 


COO to ead stn i ee, Glad S ae MME CCS he oe 22 ,028 22,032 30,866 17,282 PR STITT 
SIONS a re rites nN ath ger an e's cob tio 11,679 16,705 16,849 12,551 
PASI. corer reece Te rere on cere 33,707 38 , 737 47,715 29 , 833 
ET OSIMLOX DOGS ee ce waren cco re ee ented 310 105 n.a. na. 
PLOCOSSOUL.S: , Mere en tits scl Tete re lens sa st eT ge Bias Wie 10,745 10,679 14, 284 6,858 
Available for domestic use (fresh).................000- 22,652 29 , 953 33,431 22,975 

annual average wholesale price 

dollars 

uares: (all markets) East: (2.08... OR ocak EoG aot .40 .46 
24 pts crate) (allimarkets) WOStee.,. o< ../0.6 hel ose sie 6.63 6.73 6.80 7.98 
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TABLE 20.—CANNED STRAWBERRIES: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND MINIMUM PRICES FOR PROCESSING, 
CANADA, 1954-58 TO 1966-67 


Average Average 1965-66 1966-67 
1954-58 1959-63 1964-65 (Preliminary) (Preliminary) 


thousand pounds 


BeGginningestOCks $5 <. <4 muc tieker coos ous ards AR oi eo ars i510 811 415 771 350 
ProducttO lee ssee cence teense etree operas 3,432 2,832 4,234 e327 3,453 
MOLAU SUD DIV canaries Are eee eerie rs cic Eee aces 4,942 3,643 4,649 2,598 3,803 
Bhidingtstocks chev. Gis wos sR ks os CR on 1,487 785 TAL 350 
Apparent domestic disappearance.................000. 3,455 2,858 3,878 2,248 


minimum prices for processing 
cents per 20 oz. quart 


Ontavio tic, 5s ei oo nt ee ve 15.0 16. Sin Wane) 18.0 19.5 


TABLE 21.—FRESH RASPBERRIES: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES, CANADA, 1954-58 TO 1965-66 


Average Average 1965 1966 
1954-58 1959-63 1964 (Preliminary) (Preliminary) 


thousand quarts 


Producti Onmncrs 47 taaru eee eure erenn Me Meewe areas | 11,154 11,230 13 ,OO mn SOO) 12,705 
impOrtS. sept wie cease bee eG cra eer 629 509 11 

TotaleSuppl ys. aes oss vais eee ces 2 co SU oes i 11,783 tl 7s 13,776 

FF ESHMOX POPES hen cere herpes cease chinks he ome eS — 752 2,049 

PROCESS Saar ee nee oe. CNOA Ses 2 Ce ees 7,395 7,305 10,612 

Available for domestic use (fresh)..................0. 4,388 3,682 Weis 

annual average wholesale price 
dollars 
Pints*(all markets) East. . 086 Sees os an anee.e. 2G SPU mol .35 
OA intacratenallamankets)) West. meee eee ane eer On2% 6.63 7.07 8.21 


TABLE 22.—CANNED RASPBERRIES: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND MINIMUM PRICES FOR PROCESSING, 
CANADA, 1954-58 TO 1966-67 


Average Average 1965-66 1966-67 
1954-58 1959-63 1964-65  (Preliminary)(Preliminary) 


thousand pounds 


BegitmingrstockStemae sect cee ae in eee eer 810 568 146 555 526 
Rrodtictionter.... pirate aete ane cheer ere 3,214 3,160 3,780 3,167 
SLOLALISUD OLY sates eee eek et ee ena oars Ea ees 4,024 3,728 3,926 Smee 
Endingistocks: Bas. @. «.. 7... WHO ace oo SR aed 848 409 555 526 
Apparent domestic disappearance................0000. S70 Sold SOM 3,196 


minimum prices for processing 
cents per 20 oz. quart 


Ontario 
PUT DIO fie Acc rae 26.4 26.6 29.0 35.25 36.5 
Frac: sasae s Bs ee os oc eins See Saw — — 32.5 37.5 39.0 


TABLE 23.—BLUEBERRIES, PRODUCTION, PRICES AND EXPORTS, CANADA, 1954-58 TO 1966-67 


SEL a SIRE EEE RE ETE STE IE OT EV I ELAS EET ATL LIT MT NF BL ES ILE LEELA ILL E AE LPR LESLIE LAIN ERD LEAL SA EE POLL IE LLIN ALIS DLE DOE LEE SLA NEL A 


Average Average 1966 
1954-58 1959-63 1964 1965 (Preliminary) 


thousand pounds 


Ne ct: ae a. ee Ss. oe ae 20, 363 20,571 20, 861 18,139 36,050 
(excluding Ontario) 
BremOuUndland fee BF 0.2 OR... oD et 1,132 1,979 1,036 2 , 264 3,000 
PPeCOreOWAlG USIANGs « : 4 «85k Oh. o> + CER AER cain 3 318 314 200 250 300 
a AE SOG hee So eo So th 3,949 6,140 5,100 7,000 7,000 
PEO WSEUTI SWIC te ee eee ee ey ern 3,280 3,900 3,000 2,500 6,000 
MORE SOO Newest eRe Cat ie eae S fen Snes cs emus Oe wales 10,445 6,251 8,762 3,081 16,550 
BaradO Le rok emo se CRM eters sas aa . Sette Eaton, n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 
BmsistiGOUMDIAG: occa. oR ea one ee ean eens 1,239 1,987 2,763 3,044 3,200 
annual average wholesale price 

dollars 
ASLO Kal slaC bopD AS KO biaemansesesnen-reweeentstonsroeercmen veer 4.57 4.34 5.16 
Sat Sa BATT RASC eR Rn SE 8.11 8.25 8.55 


thousand pounds 


DONS FOS) ek cine Chee hea th Os Res wwlnw Hea 11,906 7,042 7,287 5720 
EMOTtSHIROZON een Seeks oe a ie ea Ree 1,887 5,107 4,955 6,369 
“SCE DE se ah unin ssa heey, ed ne te Mach SN eae aidan Saat 13,793 12,149 12,242 12,089 


Cultivated highbush blueberries. 


TABLE 24.—FRESH GRAPES, SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES, CANADA, 1954-58 TO 1966 


rr SS EN 


Average Average 1965 1966 
1954-58 1959-63 1964 (Preliminary) (Preliminary) 


thousand pounds 


'Piqove (VCO ates ents coe aces Seen ore Accen pate Seen onan een © 87,889 96 ,399 119,595 126,012 112, 380 
PCOS outonine dtu oxen ty eB Wiis Mee ole Soes ood pace ae 122,531 174,248 211,360 262 , 587 
eee ete et Sabre Meanie 2 hm Oe) kts I ae 8s 210,420 270 ,647 330, 955 388 , 599 
FOSIMIOXDOLES eae eas oe Ie Cleo mci einer sienars 19,463 7,786 28 , 660 18,837 
PrOCOSSO CM SL onic, WAT ROE oy oe Oe ees is 52,604 71,019 77,496 76 , 000 
Available for domestic use (fresh)............-..00555 138,353 191,842 224,799 293 , 762 
annual average wholesale price 
dollars 
Ontario—Blue 6 qt. No. 1 (all markets)................ 0.86 1.03 1.06 1.03 


minimum price for processing, dollars per ton 


(CURE ET ALE 5 OR a ere seen en ee NE Ae eee Re 83.55 96.60 102.00 107.00 102.50 


TABLE 25.—PRODUCTION OF FROZEN FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, CANADA, 1954-58 TO 1966 


Average Average 1965 1966 
1954-58 1959-63 1964 (Preliminary) (Preliminary) 


thousand pounds 
Frozen Vegetables 


ASParagus.s< 2)..6 <5). oan AMRRONIER, fea 4367 729 590 734 

BrocGo li Ao gee preter tar teeth a marti adie nce, 7s eam TRC n.a. 1,553" 1,923 1,585 

Bruissell’S SorOuts: 2.25. SA os ot SM oe n.a. 1,505» 2,602 1,181. 
Beans !Gnee nite ie acai ornene 2 ost hn) MAE en ae 2,610 GeoilZ, ooo 11,747 13,125 
BGA SPS WAX si. aces oie veer nana ei es sesh ae Pol 262 915 Pa BSS. 1,837 1,965 
COMM. oo. ROC cc Meee... ON eee 3,575 10,258 9,825 Py 
Cornzeon-cobiyi eee ue nis athena ee eae PTE 890 1,024 1,571 20 , 368 
OAS ec pth a MOO Ne eM aE ero ain ee cee 18,194 33 , 742 48 ,458 53,145 49,917 
Other vegetables mii. 4c shoe: peste te, tek erp 2 ae 1,566 6,815¢ — — 

Total ere neranreaut toh kaa ie Rare 26 , 424 62,631 80,181 86 , 474 

Frozen Fruits 

ADIOS Me re sit, i er, MODY aE Ee hat 2 to, 2,0724 Se7S 7,980 7,374 

BliGb@rriGS:foniees.ckis ox Gee oe oe ae 2,794 4,534 4,502 8,306 
RGHORIIGS 234.758 Bee BAG 225 3, Eo pee ee eee Ae its 4,022 TA 12,803 9,696 5,946 
PeachesSsntcs.. itty Rererres GOs Govern: SA wees 557» 591» 665 782 465 
PUTS asso RB eae eh a i 2O1e 597» 473 869 586 

Raspbenrles: peter ti use cl one oe eee eee nt 6,101 8,030 10,384 12,334 122, 86 

FRA GID ARDS ae rccahoe Ceer rs eacheatan sect ore eon a emer Pe 706° 387° 1,548 1,258 

DLFAWDONGICS 7.2 8 a aon ate Panaciar oer ne ae eee 9,183 12,880 if 959 8,444 18,237 

Otherefrultsiaes., pase Bete Ae See Ole ake eo 421 931 ¢ — —_— 

MOA Seeds scorch MINAS 5 oy nhek Oho te me 26,123 36,839 56,310 49 ,063 


43 year average only. 
b1 year average only. 
c4 year average only. 
42 year average only. 


TABLE 26.—FROZEN VEGETABLES: SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION, CANADA, 1962-63 TO 1966-67 
(CROP YEAR, JUNE 1 TO MAY 31) 


1965-66 1966-67 
1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 (Preliminary) (Preliminary) 


thousand pounds 


SHOCKS QE SIUC SE ys pe patie ieee on ice beh ea eee 30,301 34,872 35,945 37 , 287 37,792 
Rroduction.e ccs. Berne nit eer hewn oor ye Ree 62 , 228 64,651 80,181 86 , 474 
P51 E181 8 tea Sk on ee Ie ie) RN eae Pe 10,748 10,322 5,862 6,376 
Total:supplyeccttr. Rag een er es ce eee. 103,277 109,845 121, 988 1305187 
Exports: tantverumeiendtes Oo 2+ 5 AOE «soe Ay 6's 4,555 11,412 10, 208 10,883 
StockSrat May oles yes eee ae eg a eran eae mere 34,872 35,945 CZn2e7 SG Oe 
Domestic: disappearances 2 te fe aa eee 63 , 850 62 , 488 74,493 81, 462 


*“F xcluding frozen potato products. 


TABLE 27.—FROZEN FRUITS: SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION, CANADA, 1962-63 TO 1966-67 
(CROP YEAR, JUNE 1 TO MAY 31) 


1965-66 1966-67 
1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 (Preliminary) (Preliminary) 


thousand pounds | 


MOEN S BONG Biotin dor ce ee Une eae 20,811 16,965 16,511 25, 299 22,600 
Production........ . Att Smee Re Soe aut tan eee 32,032 36, 734 51,365 39, 888 
PIMDORUS es ete iG elect Al cee” So NOM Pe Bed 17,570 15,143 17,679 20,405 
potaloSuppIy'{; . aneecaes otere oe MER ke a ere 70,413 68 , 842 B5),005 90 , 620 
EX POPES Rae doe pre ice oa are REE ee 230 525 416 740 
DIGGRS AL IMOY Sf see aoe ts at ee Con Renee eee 16,965 16,511 25,299 22,600 
Domestic disappearances) eet ee ee 538e2ts 51,806 59 , 840 67 , 280 


Excluding frozen citrus juices. 
bExcluding frozen blueberries. 
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TABLE 28.—VEGETABLE ACREAGE: CANADA AND PROVINCES, 1954-58 TO 1966 


Average Average 
1954-58 1959-63 1964 1965 1966 


number of acres 


Princesa wardiSlanGuacet cette etc sateen een. n.a. n.a. n.a. 210 
NOV ARO GOLAN Bae eect ee Ah ee ee ane da tan ot, 4,318 3,184 5,170 4,330 
Ne wWaGHUMS WIG ge Rots) 02 mittee ch vc cette eae fy ites 980 6,010 10,380 9,040 
EG DOC Mets cement Seren nts A RU NC enh. 2 oda 53,438 68,148 83,170 75,430 
OMIA Os oe cick oh ss oy rae ny PEI Rip tre ee a ate ee See 105,558 105, 502 115,470 116,510 
IVT LOD QUE Pe EGA a Poh, ere NES. cele eas Ate 4,420 3,604 3,820 4,010 
1S EAE ng gh I MR da eo the el, rh 10,838 15,422 16,000 13,010 
BtiSnt COM Didmeteinee nts pie teins cue «ene aes ee 15,726 15,674 13,490 17,390 
Canada err ee eee es es ees Se Owe 195,278 217,544 247 , 500 239 , 930 


TABLE 29.—CANNED GREEN AND WAX BEANS: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION, PRICES AND ACREAGE, CANADA, 
1954-58 TO 1966-67 (CROP YEAR, JULY 1 TO JUNE 30) 


Average Average 1966-67 
1954-58 1959-63 1964-65 1965-66 (Preliminary) 


thousand pounds 


SUOOIGY ENERO NY Uo cd cutive 4 he ceca eer le een are tans, ac 16,343 17,107 11, Sri ZAROSe 10,688 
Fe OCUCHON Stave Arians tic aie sae mando ic de ota yeas eee eee 54,709 60 , 233 92,832 81,257 
BO CAIESUID PV sarees escola hes ea! cer Sapa inate occa ha chap citati aches 71,052 77 , 340 104,203 102,789 
BBX 1.0 Gal Soe eee — Sy YA, 17,957 26,107 
SLOCKSHAlMa MMOL GOL oe wha iac eit oA nel gad med 17,724 13,404 Pi ooe 10,688 
DOmOeSUCLGISADPGAraNCO nc -< = accsneqeurcie heme acaneas ooo 53 , 328 60,565 64,714 65,994 


minimum price for processing 
dollars per ton 


OTAIOM See eee een ce NERS fsck teens ok eee 102.80 106.60 105.00 107.50 110.00 
acreage for processing 


ENCE Er ba EE, Sars) MERE, <2 3 0 MS es OP 10, 066 14,178 25,670 23,730 25,110 


Also includes acreage for freezing. 


TABLE 30.—CANNED CORN: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION, PRICES AND ACREAGE, CANADA, 1954-58 TO 1966-67 
(CROP YEAR, JULY 1 TO JUNE 30) 


Average Average 1965-66 1966-67 
1954-58 1959-63 1964-65 (Preliminary) (Preliminary) 


thousand pounds 


Rent ee ne Poet 31,859 37,548 26,110 25,516 19,693 
Sei ety ite Mic is Se CG etal ees Spe, pha ee acs 76,451 89 , 832 99,579 99, 167 
Wsports...< sac. -KdBOS: CO BR ROT. AOAMA 5,052 1,327 738 1,692 
tsi MER eh minnie! ai Ne c.2e ody evince: 113,362 128,707 126,427 126,375 
Fee ic alelddderbeliniesertneiecisicetienennicta peonentnceri cheesey mines 1,069 4,080 8,110 8, 059 
Bet ree IDO Se ebes oi Fi oso. Fela tmeede lee: 33,067 35,202 25,516 19,693 


Domestic GiSANDpearanGO.ern. = «rece soe ate « & < 79 , 226 89 , 425 92,801 108 , 623 
. ~ "minimum price for processing 
dollars per ton 
OTA OM ae Pernt acct totes stele ete Namene soca 25.40 26.00 26.00 27.00 28.00 

acreage for processing 


CEYRVEQOEIS tes Seep deaivee cr Sr ane ROG, a oR pet eh an a 42,938 40 ,908 37,920 40,210 45,810 


@Also includes acreage for freezing. 
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T ABLE 31—CANNED PEAS: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION, PRICES AND ACREAGE, CANADA, 1954-58 TO 1966-67 
(CROP YEAR, JULY 1 TO JUNE 30) 


Average Average 1965-66 1966-67 
1954-58 1959-63 1964-65 (Preliminary)(Preliminary) 


thousand pounds 


Stocks /atJUl Valeewwern << .ceebemeece ons Gee eerer: os eens 43,122 30,319 22,819 23,001. 37,696 
ProguCtionicn.<cw rae oo. eR Rs ee ees aia 114,666 102 , 287 117,303 137,810 
limpOViSas. 2... Re CRE ore. 3 oe ee os 1,454 643 109 81 
Total supply 159 , 242 133 , 249 140 , 231 161 ,468 
EX NOntS os. ER oc Pe Ee el ae arr ore 1,453 1,886 yste 3,148 
StockSvateJUimOcoOs ei ke ck cys eee eee Mee fae a ey one oar 47 , 554 24,803 PR LTE 37 ,696 
Domestic: disappearance... ee ae eee 110,235 106 , 560 115,296 120 ,624 


minimum price for processing 
dollars per ton 


Ontario (tenderometer reading 0 to 80)................ — — 175.00 175.00 175.00 
acreage for processing 


RATA eet Scare Solace, cutee oa haere Gane EE eee rE 50,812 47,844 61 , 280 58 , 390 55 , 940 


*Also includes acreage for freezing. 


TABLE 32.—CANNED TOMATOES: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION, PRICES AND ACREAGE, CANADA, 1954-58 TO 
1966-67 (CROP YEAR, JULY 1 TO JUNE 30) 


Average Average 1965-66 1966-67 
1954-58 1959-63 1964-65 (Preliminary)(Preliminary) 


thousand pounds 


Stocksrat JulyiSee See «ees ee. Pe sso 23,971 22,073 3,657 5,574 12,542 
PrOGUCHION Rye ey ak UR wang Tran paneer ek boa ae 77,419 94,169 83,029 101,380 

[MPOFtS cs «so voles 3: SRI ROMER. ss ceo 18,978 16,663 31,797 33 , 257 

Totaitsapoly.. 6%.ee, co 28. Ae OE ee 120, 368 132,905 118,483 140,211 

EXDOPES See ee MOE es aia ae aa cies eee eas 153 118 n.a. as 

StockSta rune SO erect ee nt eee ee 18,116 19,548 5,574 12,542 
Domestiemdisappearances. 4 ieee coe a ee ee 102,099 113,239 112,909 127,669 


minimum price for processing 
dollars per ton 


OnEaTIOS NOFA ee eee ee ee ee toe ee 38.70 41.50 41.50 45.00 48.95 
acres 
Contracted acreage 
ONntaAOT ER. eee Ls bo. hee 29 , 982 22,946 20 , 430 20,920 23 ,460 
Cana daic mcrae dehseenee parative cic ar eetpabrer eaiessi eae 38 ,028 26,700 21,890 21,450 25,390 


TABLE 33.—TOMATO JUICE: SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION, CANADA, 1954-58 TO 1966-67 
(CROP YEAR, JULY 1 TO JUNE 30) 


Average Average 1965-66 1966-67 
1954-58 1959-63 1964-65 (Preliminary) (Preliminary) 


thousand pounds 


Stocks,at JULY Tee Wee oe ee ee ea 36 , 500 58 ,089 PA) AME 48 , 802 73,595 
POG UCTLO I fern crane ee cer Rereeeektan aee 133,073 188,765 209 , 893 227 ,477 
]0d 1070 > Fhe naa a eee ey See b> yale Spaeal of = Reload fat eva 30,476 12,398 16,387 6,996 
PLOtaleSUDDIV.cs,cra Aarts wit, c.stis ee SRS ee re 200 ,049 259 , 252 255,457 283,275 
55 4 7 a aoe et rag ey carr owl gy heirlonn Oe dey 1,886 9,406 15,524 18,223 
StoGksra Un @-30 s.<.ccceeenhcrneepenniew scene aie Acoma eu 39,446 51,684 48 ,802 73,595 
Domestic-aisappearanCGes- er ae. ee oe ee 1hesss, P/F 6 198,162 191,131 191,457 


fo, 
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TABLE 34.—TOMATO PASTE, PULP AND PUREE: SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION, CANADA, 1954-58 TO 1966-67 
(CROP YEAR, JULY 1 TO JUNE 30) 


Average Average 1965-66 1966-67 
1954-58 1959-63 1964-65 (Preliminary) (Preliminary) 


thousand pounds 


Stocksiatwlulyil wesw t . Tepes 0) overnite ee a 5,724 5,937 7,326 2,946 3,020 
FKOCUICHION sc). Pe AER APM cars RRA tae 2 ge i Me eo nie ngs W303 4,521 te 2 
PSM ONUS Sern seed ae so ss 5c MO Oe cvs oy ORM ln Pate 24, 248 23, 947 20 , 297 39,955 
MOtaSUD PIV ce. MN el Meu: Reo tsecy eRe lat RE NS cacislt 37,325 34,405 27 ,623 42,901 
EST OVA I sis Be gAS ao ane GRIER roe SE ee ate nero 25 7 — _ 
StOCKSta lu UMORGO emis aor etn” | en een eet’ Te 6,952 Ge kets 2,946 3,020 
Domesticidisannoarance:. aa aa cr shkten. ae emner.. eer eae 30 , 348 29 , 263 
Confidential. 


TABLE 35.—ONIONS: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES, CANADA, 1954-58 TO 1966-67 


Average Average 1965-66 1966-67 
1954-58 1959-63 1964-65 (Preliminary) (Preliminary) 


thousand pounds 


RROGUICHIOMP Ere reh: peti). 0. Meret. habe yon No eee A, aa ds. 110,650 191,090 PRI), (PL 288 , 966 
ii POLES Sea lbs ear eet eerie « 83 , 849 62,216 75, 236 61, 542 
SHOLAIESUDDI Vary reetne tee hoe eee Pe eee. SO es Bae Pete 194,499 253 , 306 290 , 958 350 , 508 
FIneSieXDOGiSA seeteat. Wes. eS LiGieateaan «tise Pisa aS 5,595 33, 240 58 , 534 61,049 
AvailablentOnmGOmeSstic USO ayaa enee ree ie ae ae 188 , 904 220 , 066 232,424 289 , 459 
PrOCCSSOUMAL Fates. hes EG Fee rs Pe eo cae as 7,068 8,956 8,319 9,339 
AVallablostOr freOShhUSO.. 36.5 chee cena Bee OG On ae 181,836 211,110 224,103 280,120 
annual average wholesale price per 50 Ib. bag for yellow onions 
dollars 
MON Cale ce ee! keke ee Me oes & 2.01 2.04 2.45 2 a0} 
TRO ee, a ee, ee, Te eee oe 2.04 1.99 2.08 1.90 
ATI GOUING (ae get Pe eas ane oe ort Cee ae a 2200 3), Sf 3.24 3.26 


TABLE 36.—-CARROTS: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES, CANADA, 1954-58 TO 1966-67 
(CROP YEAR, JULY 1 TO JUNE 30) 


Average Average 1965-66 1966-67 
1954-58 1959-63 1964-65 (Preliminary) (Preliminary) 


thousand pounds 


OCU CTION A rome cectcke Rieke a MU res: ea eee eee 174,440 297 ,890 351 , 427 300 , 637 
MDOUS anieoid. aiecen @ ghee eaisdie ree Re #75973 80,120 78,194 66,681 
oral SUPpIy este oot US ike, 0 OES, SE 252,413 378,010 429,621 367,318 
Br eShiex POKSa erie Seer Pee oes cls io ordeal — 17,439 48,411 39,163 
Avallablontor GOMOStIG USC sennheiser eer iene 252,413 360,571 381,210 328,155 
PrOCOSSO . obec cee ccwe eo Ae CRT ie, MRR, Re ees 37 , 388 47,951 59 , 260 58 ,000 
Available for freshuliSO eepyan omemt a aero clea a eet 215,025 312,620 321 , 950 270,155 
annual average wholesale price per 50 Ib. bag 
dollars 
MGUICal fiekce i ek ok ak oe a eee 1.43 139 121 1.88 
SO LONLO MT nr OR ee reece ee Soe uate hate ecerecouritee 1.59 1.43 1.63 1.75 
WencoUvGn: rit. 8) SORELY AS PG. ORR A ee 2.63 2.92 3.58 3.43 
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TABLE 37.._HONEY: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES, CANADA, 1954-58 TO 1966-67 


(CROP YEAR, JULY 1 TO JUNE 30) 


Average Average 1965-66 1966-67 
1954-58 1959-63 1964-65 (Preliminary)(Preliminary) 
thousand pounds 
Stocks at July 1 Smee kau heres bao ane ees Sb eee 4,554 8,677 7,170 9,330 11,411 
POGUGEOIN coerce ee eee RE A Pe oo 25,743 34, 333 36 , 662 49,157 45,000 
HNPOFES. sas bc Me oes ae Deas 5a a ais 4,913 DPBS) 3,699 3,069? 
Total supply. +: 703 GR. 3. Se nc 3c eee 35,210 45 , 243 47,531 61,556 
ExpOrtSc. ect HO, Bos a eo EM Rs oe RR oe se 385 3,370 5,826 7,671 
Available: fomdomesticuuse .....ce 5 cleas soe ee. 34,825 41,873 41,705 52,885 
Stocksvat June sO tc se eee ee a een tee 5,948 8,298 9,330 11,411 
Domesticidisappearance a4 ees here 28 ,877 33575 S237 41,474 
dollars 

Average. farm price per 1D.n5c. eee. owe ative s pir sas eles 0.18 0.17 0.18 0.18 


211 months only. 


TABLE 38.—MAPLE SUGAR AND SYRUP: PRODUCTION IN CANADA, BY PROVINCE, 1954-58 TO 1966 


Average Average 1966 
1954-58 1959-63 1964 1965 (Preliminary) 
thousand gallons, syrup equivalent 
CMa al cs) SO dsc TI al orcas ORI sos 2,590 2,666 1,770 2, 254 3,226 
Nova: Scotia. w.,< Se Aaa, Bie ees cores ORR nee eke 6 is 1 4 7 
New: Brunswickersccue se Creek en rier ee eae 20 13 6 16 14 
Quebec::..0.. BERR oc Ee eo ee eee 2,281 2,389 1,607 2,046 2,892 
Ontarios.s cc Oe ee foe OR Ree), SP OR 283 259 156 188 313 


TABLE 39.—MAPLE SUGAR AND SYRUP: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES, CANADA, 1954-58 TO 1966 


Average 


Average 6 


1954-58 1959-63 1964 1965 (Preliminary) 

thousand gallons, syrup equivalent 
Productioninn cee re at tera oe eka ian nee creme: 2,590 2,666 LiRCAAe 2,254 3,226 
(iNDOKES s.r ous See Becolate oe ots ce ee eras ease oe eae 10 1 — — 
Fotaleupplyaiekee, ose ae fed Wee at wo Rec iuinmien 2,600 2,667 1,770 2,254 
POO ee ccs cre Se cite Fabre ay Mtr eugene) Sim Glannara cecaemeelent 1,132 320 1,110 1,264 
Availabletfor domestictuse: 2... sac. 1.5 anion eee 1,468 1,342 660 990 

dollars 

Farm prices, maple syrup per gallon................45. 3.96 3.96 4.25 
Farm prices, maple sugar per pound................... 0.47 0.50 0.57 


SUGAR BEETS, DRY PEAS AND DRIED BEANS 


SUGAR BEETS 
Situation 
The acreage of sugar beets in Canada in 1966 
amounted to 82.3 thousand acres, about three thou- 
sand acres lower than in 1965 and about 19 thousand 
acres below that of 1964. A slight increase in Ontario 
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failed to offset the decline in Manitoba and the other 
producing provinces. Lower acreage in Manitoba was 
due partly to adverse spring planting conditions. There 
was difficulty in Ontario in contracting for the desired 
acreage. To give greater confidence to the industry, 
the sugar beet company announced that it would 


operate the plant for at least another five years. This is 
intended to encourage growers to grow more beets. 

On April 7, 1966, the Minister of Agriculture an- 
nounced that the 1966 sugar beet crop would be sup- 
ported again at $14.35 a standard ton (250 pounds of 
refined sugar). Throughout the 1965-66 crop year 
(September 1 - August-31), world sugar prices were 
below those of a year earlier when a support payment 
of $3.15 a ton was paid. Although stocks of beet sugar 
in company hands on March 1, 1966 were 196 million 
pounds compared with 225 million a year earlier, 
total sugar stocks at 600 million pounds were up 
about ten per cent. Domestic prices for refined sugar 
in Canada in 1966 have been running about $1.00 a 
hundred pounds below corresponding prices a year 
earlier and consumption has been about five per cent 
above levels of a year ago. With a reduced supply of 
beet sugar this year, the increased sales have come 
from cane sugar which has been moving into con- 
sumption at a volume about seven per cent higher in 
1966 than in 1965. 

During 1964-65 world sugar production amounted 
to 73.8 million short tons raw value compared with 
60.6 million for 1963-64. Consumption increased dur- 
ing the same period from 60.6 million to 65.0 million 
tons. At the end of the calendar year 1965, world 
stocks were estimated at 31.9 million tons in com- 
parison with 27 million a year earlier. 

Predictions of world production for 1965-66 are 
69.9 million tons, a decrease of 3.9 million tons while 
consumption estimates are placed at 67.8 million tons, 
an increase of 2.8 million tons from the previous year. 

The world price throughout 1965 and 1966 has 
established record low levels with futures markets 
indicating continued low prices for 1967. 


Outlook 


Reduced stocks of beet sugar in Canada suggest 
that acreage contracts available in Manitoba and 
Alberta may be increased in 1967. Population growth 
in the Prairies will warrant increased production over 
the years. Continued efforts by company and growers 
may result in some further acreage recovery in On- 
tario but little change is expected in Quebec. In view 
of the world sugar situation, returns to growers in 
1967 will depend on their contracts with the companies 
and on government support policy. 


DRY PEAS 
Situation 
Acreage of dry peas in Canada at 62,200 acres in 
1966 was up about seven thousand acres over 1965, as 
the result of an increase to 40 thousand acres in 
Manitoba, where most of the dry peas are produced. 


The combined acreage in British Columbia and AI- 
berta increased by nearly 3,000 acres, where much of 
the production is used for seed to produce green peas. 
An increase in acreage in Quebec was more than offset 
by a decline in Ontario, but in both provinces some 
of the acreage is normally harvested as forage and the 
quantity available for market as dry peas represents a 
very small share of Canadian supplies. 

A wet spring in the Red River Valley in 1966 re- 
duced the crop in that area. The main producing areas 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan had a lower yield per 
acre than last year, with expectations for a marketable 
crop of yellow peas about 20 per cent below last year. 
Quality is reported as excellent. 

The total dry peas crop for Canada is expected to 
be 1.2 million bushels, a decline of six per cent. There 
was practically no summer carryover of yellow peas 
in 1966, in contrast with substantial quantities in 1965. 
At mid-September, the price of peas for export was 
considerably higher than in 1965, and the highest 
since 1960. Trade sources report inquiries for peas 
from countries which are normally exporters, another 
indication of a strong export market. 


Outlook 


Higher United States prices reflect a strong export 
market, which in turn provides a stabilizing effect on 
the domestic Canadian market. The 1966 crop will 
find markets without difficulty. Increased production 
in 1967 and in the following two or three years appears 
warranted. 


DRIED BEANS 
Situation 


The 1966 bean acreage increased by 4,900 acres to 
a total of 90,700 acres, continuing the rising trend of 
recent years. Increases in Ontario offset the reduction 
in Quebec acreage. Because of slightly higher yields, 
total production is estimated at about 2.3 million 
bushels, somewhat higher than last year. 

The domestic consumption of dry beans is relatively 
stable and appears to keep pace with increasing popu- 
lation. The quantity available for export appears to be 
similar to that of 1965-66. In October, 1966, the price 
of Ontario dry beans was $4.26 per bushel, little 
changed over the past year. 

Exports of dry beans have increased rapidly in 
recent years and reached new heights last season. (In 
the 12 months ending July, 1966 exports of all types 
of dry beans totaled 1,068,000 bushels of which 
1,017,000 bushels went to Britain). 

During the past year the British market for white 
beans has been more than usually active. Indications 
are that buyers of white beans in that country would 
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take much larger quantities, if Canada could supply Outlook 
them. Officials of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
last summer visited bean processors in Britain, and 
executives of the British manufacturers toured the 
bean producing area in Ontario. The leading British 
packer of baked beans took much larger quantities of beans in the Caribbean area are also considered good. 
beans last season than in previous years. Prices are expected to remain firm. 


The demand for white beans in Britain is strong and 
exports could be greatly expanded if production can 
be increased in Canada. Prospects for red kidney 


TABLE 1.—SUGAR BEETS: ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND PRICES, IN CANADA, 1954-55 TO 1966-67 

maaan ener er eee rere errr 
Average Average 
1954-55 1959-60 


to to 
1958-59 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 


RL aE ee SRE 


acres 
Ganadaucttrsct cnn op tacridee) en oh ee 86 , 538 88 , 282 101,312 85,023 BA 
Quebocts, 28) S16 RAR ale ce is ae BRR tar ine rem gira ® 6,003 if 1a 10,628 9,257 8,600 
@ntariOcene fk. eerie nnn: Delors cece Penne aca eg me 21,543 18,676 18,742 10,950 12,071 
Manitobacsen. ceetir ene tom cek erence area oc eerie erties 22,090 22,675 29, 820 20,907 23 ,000 
PN aye) ge he eee AES TAIN SS ro i Se 1 Oma a 3 Re cae Sara 36 , 902 SW yAlie, 42,122 38 , 899 38 , 600 


thousand tons 
Production (Canada). ccc. 0.2% acs Ga nee ee eee ee 1,051 1,167 1,298 1,142 1,094 
dollars per ton 


Average farm :priC@ pena, cinta aed ot Bnagor eye 14.10 15.52 14.71 279135 


Te 
aE ycludes deficiency payment. 


TABLE 2.—DRY BEANS: ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES IN CANADA, 1954-55 TO 1966-67 
(CROP YEAR, AUGUST 1 TO JULY 31) 
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Average Average 
1954-55 1959-60 
to to 
1958-59 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67* 


acres 
a ee hc, OEP eT ee 68 , 540 66 , 300 76 ,000 85, 800 90, 700 
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thousand bushels 


Canada 
Productions 322220 2a eee 1,138 14221 1,879 1,986 QE 255 
Imports: <..0d 6 te 6 > ee ee eee Ee 153 121 100 101 
Total supply:aecet: nde. Bee, oie a -SReee 1,291 1,092 1,979 2,087 
EXPOltS coe oe re en ee re en a ea ee ae 93 307 663 689 
Available for domestic use..............----0+05- 1,198 1,085 1,316 1,398 
dollars per bushel 
Averagerfarm: price. . i. esas... See siaes oe i ee 4.02 4.02 4.24 4.39 
a 
“Estimates. 
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TABLE 3.—DRY PEAS: ACREAGE IN CANADA, BY PROVINCE, 1954-66 


Average Average 
1954-58 1959-63 1964 1965 1966 
acres 

aay, Sak brs, Ae ee, eh theme. Ra) ACCEL 75,020 59, 980 71,600 55,400 62,200 
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ROTA Gieehet eb Ad Oa eo bon Sinn He Rie DS 8,980 7,040 8,200 8,000 10,500 
2 CLS SUGTT CCUCE AY ER neta ameter pean inane telesales 5,400 3,900 2,000 2,700 3,000 


TABLE 4.—DRY PEAS: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES, CANADA, 1954-55 TO 1966-67 


(CROP YEAR, AUGUST 1 TO JULY 31) 


Average Average 
1954-55 1959-60 
to to 
1958-59 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-672 
thousand bushels 
Rroauctiont 20), VAUEUD TOL POUBIUU It 2 QUES . 1,281 1,013 1,598 1,244 1,169 
I ge es SE ee Se eee are 83 77 48 63 
BOLAISSUDDIY: eRe RE Le ake SPT NE foes ty 1,364 1,090 1,646 1,307 
a UG aaa a a i el rR dl ee i Ile te ll ott 371 249 369 721 
mAvanable:for domestic: use bew 1! a. fac). viaeua owl). on. 993 841 URETAL 586 
dollars per bushel 
BEADS PATH IWICD c 95 Suen lac. dikes ek kn oe Bs 2.24 2.23 2.10 2.18 
®Estimate. 
TOBACCO - 
Situation had been made between the United Kingdom tobacco 


Total tobacco acreage in Canada in 1966 was 
130,175 acres. This was 31 per cent higher than in 1965 
but less than 1 per cent higher than the 1959-63 aver- 
age. Most of the increase in acreage took place in 
Ontario, the major tobacco area. In Quebec, the total 
tobacco acreage was 663 acres less than in 1965 but in 
the Maritime provinces, there was an increase of 147 
acres. 

Flue-cured tobacco acreage in Ontario was increas- 
ed as a result of the Ontario Flue-Cured Tobacco 
Growers’ Marketing Board’s decision to increase the 
permitted acreage from approximately 90,000 acres 
in 1965 to 128,000 acres in 1966 out of a basic acreage 
allotment of 152,444 acres. This decision was made in 
the light of the tobacco processing and export com- 
panies’ estimated total requirement of 228 million 
pounds, green weight, which took into account a 
Significant increase in domestic consumption, the 
amount required to restore stocks to a satisfactory 
level and normal export requirements. An arrangement 


buyers and the Ontario tobacco growers for the pur- 
chase of 55.5 million pounds green weight from the 
1966 crop, given satisfactory quality and prices. The 
average United Kingdom purchase in the past few 
years has been 36.1 million pounds, green weight 
equivalent. 

The increased acreage and trend towards increased 
yields in recent years were expected to result in a 
record crop. However, as a result of the decision of 
individual farmers, the actual acreage of flue-cured 
tobacco planted in Ontario was only 117,471 acres, 
some 10,500 acres less than the amount permitted. 
A further setback in supply prospects was suffered 
when extensive frost damage in Ontario during 
September reduced the estimated production from 
215 million pounds to 195 million pounds. Good crops 
in Quebec and the Maritimes are expected to raise the 
total flue-cured crop to approximately 203 million 
pounds, green weight, or 183 million pounds redried 
basis. 


In spite of higher retail prices, cigarette consump- 
tion, as indicated by the sale of excise revenue stamps, 
continues to increase. In 1965, excise revenue was paid 
on 43.0 billion cigarettes, compared to 40.6 billion in 
1964 and 39.8 billion in 1963. This increase in cigarette 
consumption, combined with a general tendency to 
increase the length of cigarettes, has resulted in an 
increased amount of tobacco required for domestic 
manufacture. It is estimated that 128 million pounds 
of aged, redried flue-cured tobacco were taken for 
manufacture during the crop year ending September 
30, 1966. This is an increase of 5.5 million pounds over 
the previous crop year. 

Stocks of aged, redried flue-cured tobacco available 
for domestic use, as of September 30, 1966, are expect- 
ed to be less than 136 million pounds. This is the lowest 
level since 1960 and represents only 12.8 months 
domestic supply at present usage rate. 

Burley tobacco acreage was increased in 1966 to 
2,790 acres compared to the 1,939 acres produced in 
1965. The 1966 acreage is also higher than the 1964 
crop of 2,351 acres but it is considerably below the 
1959-63 average of 3,710 acres. As in 1965, the entire 
burley crop is grown in Ontario and it is estimated 
that this year it will amount to between 5 and 6 
million pounds green weight. Aged, redried stocks of 
burley tobacco, although they are at the lowest level 
since 1957, are still well ahead of current demand. 


Cigar tobacco is produced in Quebec and it is esti- 
mated that production in 1966 will amount to 3.9 
million pounds. This is less than the 1965 production 
of 4.54 million pounds due to an 18 per cent reduction 
in acreage this year. 


Outlook 


In view of the current trend to increased consump- 
tion of cigarettes and the trends in increased adult 
population, domestic consumption of tobacco is ex- 
pected to continue to increase at the rate of 5 to 6 
million pounds per year. At this rate, 133 million 
pounds redried flue-cured tobacco will be taken for 
manufacture in the crop year 1966-67; 138 to 139 
million pounds in 1967-68; 143 to 145 million pounds 
in 1968-69; and 148 to 151 million pounds in 1969-70. 

Export potential of flue-cured tobacco has increased 
in recent years. In the United Kingdom, buyers have 
indicated a desire to purchase significantly more 
Canadian flue-cured tobacco than they have in the 
past. Canada’s reputation for quality, uniformity and 
packing has also increased the demand for Canadian 
flue-cured tobacco in other export markets. The export 
companies have continued to develop as many mar- 
kets as the supply has allowed in the past two years. 

Availability of labor has continued to be a problem 
but considerable progress has been made in moving 


TABLE 1.—FLUE-CURED TOBACCO: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION, PRICES AND ACREAGE, CANADA, 1954-58 TO 
1966-67, (CROP YEAR OCTOBER 1—SEPTEMBER 30) 
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*Estimated. Actual exports to July 31, 1966, totaled 28.6 million pounds. 


bEstimated. 
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more labor into tobacco production. In addition, de- 
velopments in mechanization, better use of land re- 
sources and improved varieties have resulted in im- 
proved overall efficiency. 

Supplies of flue-cured tobacco appear to be critical 
in view of the increasing domestic requirement and 
the export potential. With an estimated carryover of 
135.8 million pounds of redried flue-cured tobacco, 
production of 183 million pounds, a domestic require- 
ment of 133 million pounds in 1966-67 and a need to 


carry over 138 million pounds for domestic use in the 
year 1967-68, a maximum of 47.8 million pounds will 
be available for export. 

To satisfy potential domestic withdrawals of 143 
million pounds redried weight in 1968-69, will require 
a carryover of that quantity at the end of 1967-68. To 
accomplish this, to export 50 million pounds and build 
up stocks to about a 16-month supply will require a 
production of approximately 250 million pounds green 
weight in 1967. 


TABLE 2.—BURLEY TOBACCO: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION, PRICES AND ACREAGE, CANADA, 1954-58 TO 1966-67 


(CROP YEAR OCTOBER 1—SEPTEMBER 30) 
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TABLE 3.—DARK TOBACCO: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION, 
(CROP YEAR OCTOBER 1—SEPTEMBER 30) 


PRICES AND ACREAGE, CANADA, 1954-58 TO 1966-67 
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TABLE 4.—CIGAR TOBACCO: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION, PRICES AND ACREAGE, CANADA, 1954-58 TO 1966-67 


(CROP YEAR OCTOBER 1—SEPTEMBER 30) 
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TABLE 5.—PIPE TOBACCO: ACREAGE IN CANADA, 1954-58 TO 1966 
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CEREAL, OILSEED AND 
PEDIGREED CEREAL AND OILSEED CROP SEEDS 


Situation 


The combined inspected acreage of wheat, oats and 
barley in 1966 was 39 per cent more than in 1965 and 
estimated production is 35 per cent larger. Yields in 
Western Canada were generally above average and 
quality good. Germination should be high since there 
was relatively little damage from frost and unfavorable 
harvest weather which seriously affected seed quality 
in many areas of the Prairies last year. In Ontario, 
both oats and barley are rather lightweight and in 
some areas discolored. The main increase in over-all 
production of pedigreed cereals occurred in wheat but 
both acreage and production of oats and barley were 
substantially larger than in 1965. The white bean crop 
in Ontario is expected to be somewhat less than in 
1965. Excessive heat and drought at a critical time 
reduced yields of Seaway, the main early variety. 
However, the other principal variety, Sanilac, is ex- 
pected to yield fairly well. Acreage of hybrid corn 
seed in Ontario was the largest ever, amounting to 
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FORAGE CROP SEEDS 


nearly 11,000 acres. A preliminary estimate of seed 
production has been placed at about 900,000 bushels. 
Yields may be less than in 1965 but above average. 


Wheat—Production of pedigreed wheat in 1966 is 
estimated at 9.2 million bushels compared to 7.2 
million bushels last year. There was a substantial in- 
crease in both acreage and production in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan over 1965. Alberta’s inspected 
acreage and production was about the same as a year 
ago. The increase of Manitou highlighted seed wheat 
production. From about 200,000 bushels in 1965—less 
than 3 per cent of total seed wheat production—the 
variety was multiplied in 1966 to an estimated 
5,000,000 bushels, more than half of the total pedi- 
greed wheat crop. Production was about evenly divid- 
ed between Manitoba and Saskatchewan with a small 
acreage in Alberta. Selkirk production is estimated at 
about 1,000,000 bushels, Canthatch at 475,000 bushels 
and Pembina at 180,000 bushels—all well under last 
year’s levels. Production of Thatcher, which was near- 
ly all produced in Alberta, is estimated at about 


900,000 bushels, slightly higher than in 1965. Winter 
wheat production was increased slightly in Ontario 
where the production of Talbot increased to about 
225,000 bushels from 70,000 bushels a year ago. 
Genesee production was down to 340,000 bushels. 
Production of the variety Winalta in Alberta is esti- 
mated at about one-half million bushels. Durum 
wheat production increased from a year ago to about 
200,000 bushels, 175,000 bushels of which was 
Stewart ’63. 


Oats—A substantial increase in both acreage and 
production in Ontario was mainly responsible for the 
national increase, although there were larger crops in 
nearly every province. Production of Garry accounted 
for about half of the total crop. The new variety, 
Harmon, released for multiplication in 1966, was 
grown on over 8,000 acres for an estimated production 
of about 600,000 bushels, half of which was produced 
in Manitoba and the balance in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. This variety is very similar to Rodney in 
most characteristics but is resistant to race 7A of oat 
stem rust and is usually higher-yielding. There is con- 
siderable interest in Ontario in the variety Stormont, 
released in 1965, and production is estimated at about 
100,000 bushels. The variety is earlier than Garry, has 
improved lodging resistance and under high fertility 
has outyielded both Garry and Rodney. 


Barley—The variety Conquest, released for multiplica- 
tion in 1965, accounted for over 60 per cent of the 
crop. Production of this variety, estimated at about 
2.5 million bushels, was about evenly divided between 
the three Prairie Provinces with a small production in 
Ontario. Production of Galt, released in 1966, is esti- 
mated at about 30,000 bushels, most of which was in 
Alberta. This is a six-rowed, semi-smooth-awned feed 
barley, earlier, and with stronger straw than Husky. 
It has proved superior in yields to all other varieties 
in parts of Alberta and Saskatchewan. Twenty other 
varieties accounted for the balance of production, the 
most important of which are Herta, Betzes and 
Compana. 


Oilseed Crops—Production of flax was about 53,000 
bushels less than in 1965, the reduction being due to 
reduced yields and decreased acreage. Quality of the 
crop, on the average, is reported to be quite good. 
The main varieties are Noralta, Redwood and Raja. 
Rapeseed acreage was more than 50 per cent larger 
than in 1965 but estimated production was only 30 
per cent higher. The major varieties are Echo, with 
an estimated production of 1,800,000 pounds and 
Target, estimated at 800,000 ‘pounds. There was a 
small increase in both inspected acreage and estimated 
production of soybeans. Yields were generally good 
and the quality is expected to be at least up to average. 


The principal variety is Harosoy 63 which accounted 
for about three-quarters of the total acreage inspected. 


Outlook 


Wheat—With production well above that of 1965 and 
no problems anticipated with respect to germination 
and quality, there should be adequate supplies of the 
principal varieties with the exception of Manitou. 
Although production of Selkirk, Pembina and Can- 
thatch was down, it is expected that there will be less 
demand for these varieties which will be supplanted 
by Manitou. The increase in production of Manitou 
seed, in the second year since release, while great, is 
still far short of expected Canadian seed needs in 
1967. As a result the current restrictions on exports 
will continue until after the 1967 seedings. However, 
it is anticipated that the 1967 Manitou seed crop will 
produce adequate supplies to meet all requirements 
in Canada and provide seed for export. It is expected 
that there will be a strong market for this variety in 
the United States for seeding in 1968. Indications are 
that there will be a larger acreage in pedigreed winter 
wheat in Ontario in 1967 than in 1966 based on 
domestic sales of registered seed this fall. 


Oats and Barley—No supply difficulties are expected 
for the 1967 planting season with respect to either of 
these crops. There are larger stocks available in all 
major producing provinces. Although the quality of 
Ontario pedigreed seed oats is not good, the increased 
production should compensate for this and provide 
adequate supplies for domestic use in Eastern Canada 
and export commitments. Continued emphasis on 
pedigreed seed in Quebec has resulted in a larger crop 
which will likely mean that a smaller quantity than 
usual will be required from Ontario and Western 
Canada to meet the needs of the province. No prob- 
lems should be encountered in obtaining the necessary 
supplementary supplies. 


Oilseed crops—It 1s expected that supplies of pedi- 
greed seed of flax, and soybeans will be adequate. 
However, seed supplies of rape may not be sufficient 
to meet the demand if the present attractive price for 
commercial rapeseed continues. 


FORAGE CROP SEEDS 
Situation 
Production of the legume seed crops is expected to 
be less than in 1965. A record crop of timothy seed 
highlights production of the grass crops; production 
of the other kinds, excepting meadow fescue, was 
smaller than a year ago. 


Alfalfa—tit is expected that the alfalfa seed crop will 
be smaller than in 1965, perhaps only half of an aver- 
age crop. There was less acreage saved for seed in 
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Ontario and the production in the Prairie Provinces, 
where heavy growth curtailed seed production, will 
be down from last year. Production of certified Vernal 
is estimated at about 500,000 pounds and certified 
Rambler and Beaver each at about 75,000 pounds. 


Red clover—A smaller crop of double-cut red clover 
seed than in 1965 is expected in Eastern Canada 
where most of this crop is grown. Acreage was less 
and many fields intended for seed use were thin and 
short. About an average crop of single-cut red clover 
seed is forecast in Western Canada. These would in- 
dicate that about five million pounds may be ex- 
pected. The production of licensed and unlicensed 
private varieties showed a further increase in 1966 
with 7 such varieties for 3,154 acres inspected. Most 
of these were produced for export under the OECD 
Herbage Seed Scheme. 


Alsike clover—There was a smaller acreage of alsike 
than in 1965 and yields are not reported to be high. 
An average crop of about 9 million pounds is ex- 
pected, about half the record production of 1965. 


Sweet clover—Production of sweet clover seed is ex- 
pected to be smaller than in 1965. Acreage was down 
but yields and quality are reported to be quite good. 


Bird’s-foot trefoil—Yields of bird’s-foot trefoil seed 
are expected to be lower than in 1965 due to frequent 
rains during the harvest period causing much seed 
shattering and the crop will probably be under last 
year’s level of about 800,000 pounds. All production 
is centred in Ontario, mainly in the southwest. 


Timothy—A record crop of nearly 25 million pounds 
of timothy seed was produced in 1966. This was almost 
twice the 1965 production which, with a record large 
carry-over, will bring total supplies of seed to about 
30 million pounds. Nearly half of the total crop was 
the Climax variety. A good to excellent hay crop in 
Ontario and Quebec was mainly responsible for the 
larger crop of common timothy. Acreage of Climax 
was again increased substantially in the Prairie 
Provinces where most of this variety was grown. 
There were 44,000 acres inspected compared to 37,000 
in 1965. Yields were also somewhat higher except in 
Saskatchewan where the out-turn per acre, although 
about average, was well under the exceptionally good 
yields of 1965. The production of unlicensed and 
licensed private varieties was more than twice that of 
1965 and amounted to over two million pounds. This 
seed was mainly produced in Manitoba and Alberta 
with most of it for export under the OECD Herbage 
Seed Scheme. There were 19 varieties in production 
under this program. 


Bromegrass—Bromegrass seed production is estimated 
at 4.6 million pounds—23 per cent less than in 1965. 
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The smaller crop was due to production in Saskat- 
chewan being only about half of last year’s crop. This 
is attributed to a dry period in early spring. While the 
stands were heavy, seed yields were not good. There 
were about 5,233 acres of pedigreed varieties inspected 
in 1966, mainly Saratoga and Carlton, an increase of 
1,967 acres over 1965. 


Crested wheat grass—Production of crested wheat 
grass is estimated at 855,000 pounds—about 16 per 
cent less than last year’s production. This was the 
smallest crop in ten years and is due to a smaller 
production in Saskatchewan where conditions were 
not favorable for good seed yields. 


Meadow fescue—The meadow fescue seed crop, main- 
ly produced in Manitoba, is placed at 5,217,000 
pounds—12 per cent larger than the 1965 crop and the 
largest since 1962. Production of certified seed of 
Ensign is estimated at 700,000 pounds. 


Creeping red fescue—Estimated production of creeping 
red fescue, all produced in Alberta and British Colum- 
bia, is placed at 17,590,000 pounds, 15 per cent less 
than the 1965 near-record crop. Acreage was some- 
what larger than a year ago but yields were reduced 
due to very dry weather during the early growing 
period. 


Kentucky bluegrass—Common Kentucky bluegrass 
production, all produced in Manitoba, is estimated 
at 250,000 pounds. There is an estimated production 
of 20,000 pounds of certified varieties in Alberta. 


Russian wild ryegrass—Russian wild ryegrass estimat- 
ed production is about 300,000 pounds in Alberta and 
70,000 pounds in Saskatchewan. This compares to a 
total crop in 1965 of 239,000 pounds when production 
in Alberta was only 160,000 pounds. 


Other grasses—Estimated production of other grass 
crops is 300,000 pounds of pubescent wheat grass in 
Alberta, 38,000 pounds of intermediate wheat grass 
in Manitoba and Alberta, and 175,000 pounds of 
miscellaneous other kinds produced in Manitoba, 
Alberta and British Columbia. 


Outlook 


The market in general for forage seeds is not as 
active as a year ago and prices to growers for most 
kinds are lower than in 1965. Retail prices for the 1967 
planting season are likely to be lower for timothy, 
particularly certified Climax, meadow fescue, creeping 
red fescue and alsike and higher for bromegrass and 
crested wheat grass. Alfalfa and double-cut red clover 
prices will probably be as high or higher than in 1966. 
No shortage of the principal kinds is expected. 


The market for Canadian commercial forage seed 
in Europe continues to be affected by import restric- 
tions against non-certified seed set up by some Euro- 
pean countries. Some of these countries which have 
been traditional markets have enacted legislation to 
limit imports to certified seed of varieties on their 
national lists of varieties. In some cases the legis- 
lation has not yet come into full effect but 
will within the next few years. For this reason 
there is still some market for Canadian commercial 
and certified seed. The EEC Council of Ministers in 
June 1966 adopted a decision and a number of direc- 
tives which constitute the first step toward harmonizing 
laws and regulations concerning agricultural seeds. 
The directives, which are to be implemented in 
principle by July 1, 1969, will require legislation by 
each member country to restrict sales to certified seed 
of varieties approved within the EEC Community. At 
present there are no Canadian varieties on the na- 
tional lists of varieties of any European country but 
there are many now under tests. Samples of Canadian 
varieties have been sent for testing to eleven countries 
in Europe as well as to India, Japan, Chile and Peru. 
A program to test foreign varieties in Canada for 
performance and seed production potential has been 
set up with a number of varieties already under test 
at Beaverlodge, Harrow and Ottawa. 

The multiplication of foreign varieties in Canada 
for export under the OECD Herbage Seed Scheme 
continues to expand and provides a means of replacing 
traditional exports of commercial seed with certified 
seed of varieties acceptable in these European coun- 
tries. 


Alfalfa—With production of alfalfa seed expected to 
be smaller than in 1965, supplies will not be adequate 
to meet total domestic needs although there may be 
sufficient to meet the demand for Canadian produced 
seed, most of which is commercial. The demand is 
increasing for certified seed of Vernal and the Flemish 
type varieties, good quality seed of which will again 
be available in the United States. 


Red clover—The demand for double-cut red clover 
seed is decreasing. In spite of this, supplies probably 
will not be sufficient to meet domestic needs. Good 
quality seed, however, will be available in the United 
States as in past years to supplement Canadian stocks. 
There will be adequate supplies of single-cut red 
clover seed for domestic needs since requirements are 
relatively small leaving fairly substantial supplies 
available for export. The market for single-cut red 


clover is not strong but it is believed that the crop will 
be moved. 


Alsike clover—With supplies expected to be closer to 
normal levels and much less than a year ago, it is be- 
lieved that the export market will take most of the 
crop although the market is not as active as in 1965 
when seed was exported to 19 countries for a total 
of over 13 million pounds, much the highest on record. 
Sweet clover—In spite of a smaller crop of good 
quality seed this year a market is slow to develop due 
to a large carry-over in the hands of the trade and 
growers. 


Bird’ s-foot trefoil—Al\though production will probably 
be lower than a year ago, there was a substantial 
carry-over and total supplies will be in excess of 
domestic requirements. The export demand is not 
expected to be as strong as in recent years because of 
a larger crop in the United States—the principal 
market. 


Timothy—Supplies of both common and certified 
Climax timothy seed are the largest ever and much in 
excess of normal domestic needs. The export demand 
for common and Climax is not expected to be strong 
since the United States production of common was 
20 per cent larger than average and also because of 
the increasing trend in Europe toward the restriction 
of imports to certified seed of varieties appearing on 
national lists. While Climax is not now on any na- 
tional list in Europe, there is still some market for 
certified seed of this variety. There is also expected to 
be some movement of common timothy to some 
European countries and to the United States. Prices 
to growers are the lowest in years for common and 
the lowest ever for certified Climax. These low prices 
for Climax are expected to result in considerable 
acreage of this variety being ploughed up and put into 
other crops for the 1967 season. The increased pro- 
duction of forage varieties under the OECD Herbage 
Seed Scheme will result in the export of about 1.5 
million pounds. 


Bromegrass—There is a strong market for bromegrass 
seed compared with that of a year ago and it is ex- 
pected that seed may be in short supply for the 1967 
season. The market is largely based on the price at 
which U.S. produced seed can be imported. 


Crested wheat grass—With the small crop in Canada 
and a stepped-up use in the United States for a seed- 
ing-down program, a very strong but artificial market 
has developed this season. In contrast, there are in- 
dications that Canadian farm use is declining. 
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Creeping red fescue—While supplies are much in excess 
of domestic requirements, trade reports indicate that 
most of the crop will probably be marketed. The 
principal market is the United States with some seed 
also usually moving to some European countries. 


Meadow fescue—With a near-record crop produced, 


the surplus over domestic requirements is expected to 
be marketed with some difficulty. 


Kentucky bluegrass—As in recent years, production of 
Kentucky bluegrass will not meet domestic require- 
ments but no difficulty should be encountered in ob- 
taining seed from the United States and European 
sources. 


TABLE 1—ACREAGE AND ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF REGISTERED AND CERTIFIED WHEAT, OATS, BARLEY 


AND BEANS, 1965 AND 1966 


Wheat Oats Barley White Beans 
Acres. Bushels Acres. Bushels Acres  Bushels Acres Bushels 
thousands 

Maritimes settee 4ee eo oe. Seen -- 2 1 45 — 6 — — 
Quebetsccet wed oS ook HE ah Se Ree eS — 5 9 557 —- 3 — = 
VLA O test ths on ea a Tie acica onan eects 11 600 37 2,737 7 448 4 100 
Manitoba: . Stik eRe case ee. 103 3,087 10 649 16 753 _— — 
Saskatchewstittem..). ae. 4. eee 104 3,593 6 456 20 TeA73 — — 
AlDeitai een tee te oe eer 47 1,964 11 831 27 1,609 es — 
British Columbia se eae cae _ 13 1 21 a 22 -- — 
CanadarlO66% Aas Waseta! 2Ar Bre. See: 265 9, 264 75 5,296 70 4,014 4 100 
CanadalOG5. 22. 2h.4. see eee es oD 192 7,255 53 3,637 49 2,829 4 115 


TABLE 2.—ACREAGE AND ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF REGISTERED AND CERTIFIED FLAX, RAPESEED AND 


SOYBEANS, 1965 AND 1966 


Flax Rapeseed Soybeans 
Acres Bushels Acres Pounds Acres Bushels 
Ollebec 228m NIUE 2. Ned OU ae CEM Nk oe 340 5,990 — ao = — 
OntaniO- se. St aa ee towel ck? ee eer 197 4,085 — — 4,507 185, 480 
Manitoban oer tani. 2 hee et Chern Se. Aan Sn eerie 10,658 146,103 876 676, 850 36 480 
Saskatchewaneac... .. raettet dT OL es. eee 7,478 132,925 1,657 1,486,100 oe _ 
Alberta cee oe eg De ee eee 6,466 106,570 675 511,500 — — 
Canadaul 96Gisces. Se oe Be. ee eel eke a Ae ae 25,139 395,673 3,208 2,674,450 4,543 185,960 
OanadadlOGSvnres ak B41 anes a een 832 ea sar292 2 0280210565759 4,488 171,087 


TABLE 3.—ALFALFA SEED PRODUCTION IN CANADA BY PROVINCE, 1954-66 


Average Average 1966 
1954-58 1959-63 1964 1965 (Preliminary) 
thousand pounds 
Canadas acc sn. succinic ok a ee 2,942 5,087 4,211 3,160 1,835 
Ontarionacrt....4 9 Geet AS Ee ac ae ee ae 493 762 pegs) 1,140 400 
My KENPO a Wager an arene fee oer Rae eh RIORDRIN SRST IMR, 785 1,482 1,100 250 500 
Saskatchowanstt72 s10G Bas 2 eee TA ee 424 660 600 200 125 
7 | ols) it: Cae ee eT ee TE Re eer Se, Ramee 1,628 2,088 2 iROO0 750 
BritiShrOOluin tae ete tte ce en sere ete cea maar eee he 95 25 70 60 


TABLE 4.—ALFALFA SEED: SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION, CANADA 1955-66 (CROP YEAR ENDING JUNE 30) 


Average Average 
1955-59 1960-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 


thousand pounds 


Stocksmbeginning Otmyeal......cuet. o-- + 1 nae «ue 659 1,567 1,235 2,833 1,464 
PROCUCtION PT ERIS: SRO acs «on REE Sho wee. cr SR Ma a 2,942 5,087 4,211 3,160 
RCE Ee ee oc 9: Ne of ee ec 3,485 2,714 4,104 3,483 
SCAN SUDOLY inccac RRs BPs a kos LO Pas oe ove. tae Bee 8 ie 7,086 9,368 9,550 9,476 
BOL ES i os ss RE Bec cee s Se Sess + SRA oo 524 2,025 1,338 773 
Available: tonGdomestic USC: .....caee 4. ~ 5 - gee 6,562 7,343 8,212 8,703 


TABLE 5.—ALSIKE CLOVER SEED PRODUCTION IN CANADA BY PROVINCE, 1954-66 


Average Average 1966 
1954-58 1959-63 1964 1965 (Preliminary) 


thousand pounds 


AAC ae yo Bw 6 PE be os) REET ee 7,457 10,524 7,183 18,031 9,670 
(COMET. Ao ee. > CORRE OISE 5 0 Ce eeneneS 5 Sennen 53 15 42 6 — 

‘WE TATRie OF: 1 ee eee tn. aie RMR Rene sn. S, ORRORROMIENEE “icc CRO Canon 99 39 60 50 20 
Sas kat CMe wallinnics epee en aie os A Bo chee oN. Bieta 45 137 10 — 250 
INCEST, oc 2. ok ROMER ene ERO es Oe Ee oo ae ee 6, 500 8,515 5,671 14,500 7,000 
BritisheColuimbias wane. feo cee dete Be sc cle s Me we rere 760 1,818 1,400 3,475 2,400 


TABLE 6.—ALSIKE CLOVER SEED: SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION, CANADA 1955-66 (CROP YEAR ENDING JUNE 30) 


Average Average 
1955-59 1960-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 
__ le lee ee EE 


thousand pounds 


Stocksjibéginning Offyear...... 152. 2..66..- eee ee lett 3,198 2,780 1,459 3,654 
PrOdUCtiON cnn ad, partes sitar Comet eget ens 7,457 10,524 LSS 18,031 
NTS ee ie he PE etn see oben e 1 3 18 5 
GL UWSUDPIY,.. 0200 RO ee con DOB 65 es Eb. 8,579 1325 9,981 19,493 
CC ee ee a” Se oo Se 5,104 8,694 6,609 Hee2so 
AvatlablewOn GOMeStC.USO....... dead cs ) ace oo 3,475 503i Shore 6, 208 


TABLE 7.—RED CLOVER SEED PRODUCTION IN CANADA BY PROVINCE, 1954-66 


aa ee ee ee ee SSESO>U-TV= 
Average Average 1966 
1954-58 1959-63 1964 1965 (Preliminary) 


thousand pounds 


KAI Aho oun ME sstasianp ence Re Me tte asia eaeas) TEM ve Kas 8, 860 10,533 9,852 10,950 95972 
OO EL Seg Sree 3, Same a ge 46 40 85 — 40 
PRR OGCT A Pesca os Co he ye ee NN Foe hE ERI ee 509 434 427 200 300 
O}TPAAYO. 6 ep RnR uc OO Oene nore tack: a PRPC tary hcl oy hace 3,427 3,767 5,218 3,475 850 
iaiitO Date sae f 50 Mee 6 a Soe wn ne ear eas SYM 419 500 300 450 
Eee AtCNOWSll: 2c Anes an sae ens evisas MD pes se 888 1,356 365 200 13612 
PU OUCAee a el Se NEE o e e Ss cake ere eee ¢ 3,077 3,955 2,930 6,000 6,000 
SIP COMIN DIAS J Sotacot ce on Mea tae ance PMe a 2084s 536 582 oar 775 820 


TABLE 8.—RED CLOVER SEED: SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION, CANADA 1955-66 (CROP YEAR ENDING JUNE 30) 
ae 


Average Average 
1955-59 1960-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 


thousand pounds 


Stocks: begining Of VOar ain.) nln es ion equ aaa 1,569 4,002 1,198 2,679 3,904 
Productionpce eee ae ae aie Caer Raa 8, 860 10,533 9,852 10,950 
LPRADOSTS cers aw Sica terre eben occ so en 1,947 1,847 242 514 
Total Supply svc cee oa fie eee es rere arte 12,376 16,382 11,292 14,143 
Exportsesceiiho item acer en ceouie Chapt eens tae 5,969 7,923 S023 6,683 
Available: for Gomesticis@.-7evq.-1eie pee eet ete: 6,407 8,459 7,669 7,460 


TABLE 9.—SWEET CLOVER SEED PRODUCTION IN CANADA BY PROVINCE, 1954-66 


Average Average 1966 
1954-58 1958-63 1964 1965 (Preliminary) 


thousand pounds 


Canada 16,257 12,107 12,510 11,330 7,850 
CO) TEA Octave cir cr tat te ee ook reece er Ree ene cee net Sok: 629 498 351 330 200 
VATE T aT 6) ef: ant ty OR ates ae rere conse Merlin Wi my soto eidedit 0 crorosa 2 6,319 4,898 5,000 3,500 3,250 
Saskatchewatlicesn cn cstrt aut eee eer ter are 3,800 2,140 3,500 1,000 1,500 
Alberta.... 5,115 4,118 2,459 5,000 2,000 
Bhiitish Colimblagerns.a-6 ect cana e icine eon meen aera 394 453 1,200 1,500 900 


TABLE 10.—SWEET CLOVER SEED: SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION, CANADA 1955-66 (CROP YEAR ENDING JUNE 30) 


Average Average 
1955-59 1960-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 


thousand pounds 


StocksPbeginning OF Year. faa ee 3,880 3,076 5,491 4,663 7; 517 
Production; ) c's: eo A a gs Re 16,257 12,107 12,510 11,330 

RITREVORES diese de Mg tg ae sa Ow ee ae ee 3 5 a — 

Total. Suppl Vvic.. 41. eee oe ga ee ee 20,140 15,188 18,001 15,993 

EXDOFES oc 65 nie ac PRON ee hr 5 ons 5 a SOL 12,596 11,785 9,722 8, 250 

Available:for domesti¢.Use:..<... enn 222: .. ee 7,544 3,403 8,279 7,743 


——— el 


TABLE 11.—TIMOTHY SEED PRODUCTION IN CANADA BY PROVINCE, 1954-66 


el 


Average Average 1966 
1954-58 1959-63 1964 1965 (Preliminary) 


thousand pounds 


Canada Siwicsninnn AMM AO Baciieclsiaron UMS cacy sade reas 16,136 16,233 14,042 16,965 24,975 
Maritimes; 2a0. sista e Se ek ore omer ce 780 285 675 —- 400 
QUGDBEE <3. sins BOB «x cjon ci Oe aie ade RAGE aos Suez 2,123 3,264 1,500 2,600 
Ontadiog: cc. 5 RR a ee te 10,701 10,950 7,324 4,090 7,400 
YETI (010: Oa RSROME ©. SUNRISE (, >. cf ORR A «UA Saari 239 1,074 1,200 4,500 5,600 
Saskatchewanl......tmee + ons 5.0, SU's ie amet Meier 87 910 420 4,500 4,000 
DGGE a. cox = AR cake MORI M5 dk i eee 450 743 1,009 2,000 4,500 
BritisheColumbias:.@aner o102 or. Met) ce Re lara ea 157 148 150 375 475 


ea EE EE EE EE SE SSE 
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TABLE 12.—TIMOTHY SEED: SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION, CANADA 1955-66 (CROP YEAR ENDING JUNE 30) 


Average Average 
1955-59 1960-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 


thousand pounds 


Stocks: DEgiNNING OF YOAV ic ome ae oe eet ae, ase 1,560 2,084 468 1,230 4,621 
POGUGHION erst ri Pies fetter ee ache co 3 16,136 16, 233 14,042 16,965 
IMPOLTS sete nt RAPE trace 3 SO Rete as. cuales fo 3 682 2,957 3,108 3,768 
GERSON Cie tact: soil coors ret ace ste ee aera es Ware’ 18,378 21,274 17,618 21,963 
FEXDONUS etre ere seta eR Ieee ee Foes coors con aceyenareteere 6, 384 5,343 57563 7,808 
AV allable fOr GOMESLICIUSO.n5.o 5). :<1h nea ec elect teeta aie as 11,994 15,931 12,055 14,155 


TABLE 13.—BROMEGRASS SEED PRODUCTION IN CANADA BY PROVINCE, 1954-66 


Average Average 1966 
1954-58 1959-63 1964 1965 (Preliminary) 


thousand pounds 


GATT EV sac Ao ee ee te ec ae oR ReneS 6,722 7,904 7,632 6,025 4,620 
WianitOare were rican: ein eae cake one at creer acca srreae hee 124 256 100 150 200 
Saskatchewan saenras evra eon eons dire ack a eens 2,200 2,600 1,600 2,750 1,300 
AIDC ae ee eee 4,295 4,891 5,807 3,000 3,000 
British COLUM Diaes ccc aes oe tas oar RI es ca 103 157 125 125 120 


TABLE 14.—BROMEGRASS SEED: SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION, CANADA 1955-66 (CROP YEAR ENDING JUNE 30) 


Average Average 
1955-59 1960-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 


thousand pounds 


BrecKs, DOCIINING Of YOar io... cv tere he Rte ee one 977 1,845 839 1,856 1,844 
POAC Oy ee eae 6,722 7,904 7,632 6,205 
ARIND OLS oat oe avs iat cuore hs con 4 ean cP a 483 514 784 388 
ROTALOUDDIY «<i. coho we Giese Beret «do atk eS see 8,182 10, 263 9,255 8,449 
SS ee eee) Se ets. ee eae 4,416 3,292 2,144 2,878 
Available tor dOMeStIC USO. 9... Aeneid sss os. eis oe ile 3,766 6,971 7,111 5,571 


TABLE 15.—CRESTED WHEATGRASS SEED PRODUCTION IN CANADA BY PROVINCE, 1954-66 


Average Average 1966 
1954-58 1959-63 1964 1965 (Preliminary) 


thousand pounds 


Canada. z. sdeees - ee Ae: RIN oracat as aeemNe eB ole 1,102 2,409 1,531 1,015 855 
Manitobas. Sane eee ers. Sri 2 eee 6 Rc ce eer 15 82 100 45 20 
SASKATCHEWAN Eocene: NO Ee eenetS «Sse o LE cues > 870 1,730 800 500 350 
AD Oitaaet.: eee HERS Seika eee ete Segeke s RoR » Green « 209 562 581 440 455 
British COMMDIA Meee not ce eee s 5 ee tie ee ay o. 8 35 50 30 30 


TABLE 16.—CRESTED WHEATGRASS: SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION, CANADA 1955-66 
(CROP YEAR ENDING JUNE 30) 


Average Average 
1955-59 1960-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 


thousand pounds 


Stocks sbeginningpotayear..:.cn eee eee re 119 1,005 853 587 499 
ProduGtiOns:.6 05. « Sie eds os s.0 oY Cae ds os Ae 1,102 2,409 1,531 1,015 

Imports. 225 Bee eo ee EE oe ee ee 193 14 25 — 

Total: SUpDIY «2... RBM cog oe ee cee cae 1,414 3,428 2,409 1,602 

E-XpOrtsige se cree neeet eee rere rennet miele ere inare 311 Us One 943 599 

Available for domesticiuse...... tas wh... -- dee me. ie lO3 Pdote)|| 1,466 1,003 


TABLE 17.—CREEPING RED FESCUE SEED PRODUCTION IN CANADA BY PROVINCE, 1954-66 


Average Average 1966 
1954-58 1959-63 1964 1965 (Preliminary) 
thousand pounds 
Gana aiet. eset ae etn ons eee Ae oe en te 9,463 ieono7o 11,023 20,600 17,590 
Alberta tert... Qe noc 2c PRR we ORS... 8,370 11,095 8,923 17,000 14,500 
British: Coluimbiaisacecuccruranscea sae atw ace acu aera ese are ione 1,093 2,780 2,100 3,600 3,090 


TABLE 18.—CREEPING RED FESCUE: SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION, CANADA, 1955-66 
(CROP YEAR ENDING JUNE 30) 


Average Average 
1955-59 1960-64 1964-65 . 1965-66 1966-67 


thousand pounds 


Stocks sbeginningiofayGalerc aie ee ee santas iae ernie: 1370 6,322 1,603 978 3,052 
Production: Siu ket ene: Ate ak ry i. ee 9,463 13,875 11,023 20,600 
[iM PONtSs 26 Sere Ae Chee EEA ye SS FB oT eke Te 45 47 24 28 
TLotaliS Up pl Veqcnace<tieeteceaactec ea cei sant ine eek 10,878 20 , 244 12,650 21,606 
EXpontsese. oe ero si eh cites ree cor teem eee cea ears 7,679 13,230 10,723 16,421 
Available for domestic use. «..............¥er eee a. 3,199 7,014 1,927 4,185 


TABLE 19.—OTHER GRASS SEED PRODUCTION IN CANADA BY KINDS, 1954-66 


Average Average 1966 
1954-58 1959-63 1964 1965 (Preliminary) 
thousand pounds 
GanadaiBluedrasstemcree to ce ee eet er 75 48 40 — 12 
Kentucky Bluegrass 84@ .. 2... heme tees cme eee oes 764 340 116 208 270 
MeadOwaF@SCU C5 a er ee 1 LOY Sro25 1,274 4,655 PAC 
Orchard'Grasseccns creme oe ree ey one ene ter 4 14 55 39 43 


TABLE 20.—MEADOW FESCUE SEED: SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION, CANADA, 1955-66 
(CROP YEAR ENDING JUNE 30) 


Average Average 
1955-59 1960-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 


thousand pounds 


Stocks# beginning oftyear.......keteriss.c s« ceerenit ces 314 1,035 235 161 183 
Productionisccs cee hei ee ee er eae 1,207 Syoes 1,774 4,655 
NEISESOUES Aus bonis arora: 0 Rane er ensicinny ORR A ciate ts atk DOs Nope 148 19 28 2 
POtAlROUDDIY sata ccsseeecaete oo oie ee ects Tee ea 1,669 4,377 PROS 7. 4,818 
S51 a © ee i CM ge na 1,136 2,842 1,845 4,168 
Available for domestic use... . 8. nc 0c ceteeel ne tere 533 1) ost) 192 650 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPORT PRICES IN 
WORLD MARKETS 
INDICES 1961 AVERAGE: 100 
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WORLD AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
INDICES: 1952/53 - 1956/57 AVERAGE = 100 


Source: The State of Food and Agriculture, 1966, FAO 


70 
AUERACES pas 36:7 56-91 60-1 62-3 
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EGG MARKETINGS AND PRICES, Million PULLET CHICK PLACEMENTS, 
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AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION PROGRAMS 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS MARKETING ACT, 
1949 


The Agricultural Products Marketing Act, passed 
in 1949 and amended April 12, 1957, provides for the 
extension, to interprovincial and export trade, of all or 
any powers exercised by provincial boards established 
under provincial legislation for the marketing of agri- 
cultural products within the province. The Governor 
in Council may grant further authority to fix, impose 
and collect levies or charges from persons engaged in 
the production or marketing of the whole or any part 
of any agricultural product and for such purpose to 
classify such persons into groups and fix the levies or 
charges payable by the members of the different groups 
in different amounts, to use such levies or charges for 
the purpose of such board or agency, including the 
creation of reserves, and the payment of expenses and 
losses resulting from the sale or disposal of any such 
agricultural product, and the equalization or adjust- 
ment among producers of any agricultural product of 
moneys realized from the sale thereof during such 
period or periods of time as the board or agency may 
determine. 

As at November 15, 1966, the following boards had 
their authority extended with respect to marketing 
agricultural products in interprovincial and export 
trade: 

The British Columbia Fruit Board 

The British Columbia Coast Vegetable Marketing 

Board 
The British Columbia Interior Vegetable Marketing 
Board 

The British Columbia Broiler Marketing Board 

The Alberta Potato Commission 

The Saskatchewan Broiler Chicken Producers’ 

Marketing Board 

The Ontario Flue-cured Tobacco Growers’ Market- 

ing Board 


With respect to Ontario vegetables: 


The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 
The Ontario Vegetable Growers’ Marketing Board 


With respect to Ontario onions: 


The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 
The Ontario Onion Producers’ Marketing Board 


With respect to Ontario asparagus for processing: 
The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 
The Ontario Asparagus Growers’ Marketing Board 


With respect to Ontario beans: 
The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 
The Ontario Bean Producers’ Marketing Board 


With respect to Ontario wheat: 
The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 
The Ontario Wheat Producers’ Marketing Board 


With respect to Ontario strawberries and raspberries 
for processing: 
The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 
The Ontario Berry Growers’ Marketing Board 


With respect to Ontario grapes for processing: 
The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 
The Ontario Grape Growers’ Marketing Board 


With respect to Ontario fresh grapes: 
The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 
The Ontario Fresh Grape Growers’ Marketing 
Board 


With respect to Ontario fruit for processing: 
The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 
The Ontario Tender Fruit Growers’ Marketing 
Board 


With respect to Ontario fresh fruit: 
The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 
The Ontario Fresh Fruit Growers’ Marketing Board 


With respect to Ontario hogs: 
The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 
The Ontario Hog Producers’ Marketing Board 


With respect to Ontario eggs and fowl: 
The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 
The Ontario Egg and Fowl Producers’ Marketing 
Board 


With respect to Ontario broiler chickens: 
The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 
The Ontario Broiler Chicken Producers’ Marketing 
Board 


With respect to Ontario cheese: 
The Milk Commission of Ontario 
The Ontario Milk Marketing Board 


With respect to Ontario milk: 
The Milk Commission of Ontario 
The Ontario Milk Marketing Board 


The Quebec North-West Pulpwood Producers’ 
Board 

The Rimouski-Matapedia Pulpwood Producers’ 
Board 

The Rimouski-Matane Wood Producers’ Board 

The Gaspesia Pulpwood Producers’ Board 

The Temiscamingue Pulpwood Producers’ Board 
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The Levis and Bellechasse Pulpwood Producers’ 
Board 

The Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére Region Wood Pro- 
ducers’ Board 

The Pontiac Forest Products Producers’ Board 

The Gatineau Valley Forest Products Producers’ 
Board 

The Lotbiniére Forest Products Producers’ Board 

The Megantic Forest Products Producers’ Board 

The Rimouski-Temiscouata Forest Products Pro- 
ducers’ Board 

The Rimouski-Wood Producers’ Syndicate 

The Eastern Townships Region Wood Producers’ 
Syndicate 

The Quebec South Maple Sugar and Syrup Pro- 
ducers’ Board 

The Hull Region Milk Producers’ Board 

The Quebec Apple Growers’ Marketing Board 

The Quebec Flue-cured Tobacco Producers’ Board 

The Eggs for Consumption Producers’ Federation 

The New Brunswick Hog Marketing Board 

The Nova Scotia Marketing Board, with respect to 
wool 

The Nova Scotia Marketing Board, with respect to 
hogs 

The Prince Edward Island Potato Marketing Board 


In addition, the following Boards had authority as 
at November 15, 1966 to collect levies as detailed 


below: 


The Ontario Bean Producers’ Marketing Board 
Authority to collect levies not to exceed the rate of 
77 cents for each 100 pounds of beans marketed, 
to be in effect for the period up to August 14, 
1967. 


The Ontario Wheat Producers’ Marketing Board 


Authority to collect levies not to exceed the rate 
of 19 cents per bushel of wheat marketed, to be 
in effect for the period up to June 30, 1967. 
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The Ontario Onion Producers’ Marketing Board 
Authority to collect levies not to exceed the rate 
of 5 cents for each 50-pound bag of onions 
marketed, to be in effect for the period up to 
June 1, 1967. 


The Ontario Milk Marketing Board 
Authority to collect levies not to exceed the rate 
of 5 cents for each 100 pounds of milk marketed, 
to be in effect for the period up to March 31, 1967. 


The Ontario Tender Fruit Growers’ Marketing 
Board 
Authority to collect levies not to exceed the rate 
of $4 per ton of Bartlett pears marketed, to be in 
effect for the period up to December 31, 1966. 


The Ontario Tender Fruit Growers’ Marketing 
Board 
Authority to collect levies not to exceed the rate 
of $4 per ton of cherries marketed, to be in effect 
for the period up to December 31, 1966. 


The Ontario Tender Fruit Growers’ Marketing 
Board 
Authority to collect levies not to exceed the rate 
of $2 per ton of Kieffer pears marketed, to be in 
effect for the period up to December 31, 1966. 


The Ontario Tender Fruit Growers’ Marketing 
Board 
Authority to collect levies not to exceed the rate 
of $2 per ton of peaches marketed, to be in effect 
for the period up to December 31, 1966. 


The Ontario Tender Fruit Growers’ Marketing 
Board 
Authority to collect levies not to exceed the rate 
of $2 per ton of plums marketed, to be in effect 
for the period up to December 31, 1966. 


AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION ACT 


COMMODITIES UNDER THE AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION ACT 1966-67 


Base price 
Basic latest 10 Per cent of 
grade and year Base Support Effective period 
Commodity market Unit average Price price and method of support 


dollars per cent dollars 
Named Commodities: 
1. Eastern Grains 


(AMV NG ate a6 a ae Aer cas No. 2 C.E. or bu. 1.68 80 1.34 July 1/66—June 30/67 
better 14 per cent 
moisture 
delivered to 
Ontario 
elevators 
CD) MOats Mee beet acto: bu. 0.71 80 0.57 July 1/66—June 30/67 
(C)EBAnIGV eraser tat Aline te bu. 1.04 80 0.83 July 1/66—June 30/67 
2. Cattle (steers live)....... Good delivered cwt. 25.28 80 18.19 Apr. 1/66—Mar. 31/67 
Toronto Deficiency payment 
stockyards 
3. Sheep (lambs live)....... Good, national cwt. 20.38 92.2 18.80 Apr. 1/66—Mar. 31/67 
basis Deficiency payment 
4. Hogs (carcass warm 
dressed weight)........ Grade A cwt. Pai Pas" 80 21.78 Jan. 1/66—Dec. 31/66 
national Deficiency payment 
average 
producer 
price 
iy TBIULMRS Re Cee ee ees Ne ae Canada First Ib. .579 102 0.59 Apr. 1/66—Mar. 31/67 
Grade creamery Offer-to-purchase 


40-93 score or 
higher, Montreal 


Gs: Cheese sate ue an ae Canada First Ib. . 3474 109 0.38 Apr. 1/66—Mar. 31/67 
Grade waxed Offer-to-purchase 
cheddar basis 
delivered 
Belleville or 
Montreal 

aE OOS ee rere se aio sin Fist 8\8 National doz. .3469 Not yet announced Oct. 1/66—Sept. 30/67 
weighted 
average j 
producer 
price for 
Grade A 
Large 

Designated Commodities: Apr. 1/66—Mar. 31/67 

1. Manufacturing Milk...... Payment cwt. — —_ 4.00 Direct payment to pro- 
being made and 3.5 ducers of 85¢. of which 
on butterfat per cent 10¢. are withheld for ex- 
basis butterfat port aid. Net payment to 


farmers is 75¢. on milk 
testing 3.5 per cent butter- 
fat or 21.43¢./Ib. butterfat. 
Surplus of fluid milk is 
partially eligible for this 


payment. 

2. Sugar Beets. .........-.. National ton 13.69 105 14.35 Sept. 1/66—Aug. 31/67 
average grower Deficiency payment. 
returns per 
standard ton 
of beets 
yielding 250 
Ibs. of sugar 

2, NaMofl ie ex, ae aGrete esac. 6 All wool Ib. .4321 138.8 0.60 Apr. 1/66—Mar. 31/67 
outside of Deficiency payment. 
defective 
grade 


a ce EE GS a LD IE LR EE I TEDL LDA DEL SESE ALLEL LILLE LS ELLE LEP EBE LE LASSE SES IEE ELE LEA EPI SAE ISTE ERE GI LEE EME AS EEE ELE BEE EE 
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POLICY AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS 


Manufacturing Milk and Cream Price Stabilization 
Order, 1966—An amendment to this order enables 
payments by the Agricultural Stabilization Board to 
manufacturing cream producers to be made at more 
frequent intervals. (November 17, 1966) 


Emergency Fodder Assistance for Eastern Quebec—The 
Federal Government has approved a plan to con- 
tribute to the cost of moving hay by rail from western 
Quebec to farmers in the lower St. Lawrence region, 
where drought conditions have resulted in a serious 
shortage of fodder. 

Canadian National Railways will assist in the 
scheme by reducing freight rates on the emergency hay 
by one-third. Federal and provincial government con- 
tributions will cover actual freight charges, the federal 
payment being conditional upon an equal contribution 
by the Province of Quebec. (November 25, 1966) 


Canadian Dairy Commission Appointments—The three 
members of the recently established Canadian Dairy 
Commission are: S. C. Barry, Deptuy Minister of 
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Agriculture; Jules Thibaudeau, a dairy farmer, 
Thurso, Quebec; and L. A. Atkinson, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, general manager of the Fraser 
Valley Milk Producers’ Association. 

The consultative committee to the Commission 
comprises: P. Pariseault, Granby, Quebec; J. L. 
Dewar, Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island; Leo- 
pold Harvey, St. Coeur-de-Marie, County Lac St. 
Jean, Quebec; G. R. McLaughlin, Beaverton, On- 
tario; Ellard Powers, Beachburg, Ontario; W. T. 
Murchie, Toronto, Ontario; J. S. Turnbull, Regina, 
Saskatchewan; J. L. Bailey, Clover Bar, Alberta. 
(December 2, 1966) 


Sugar Beet Deficiency Payment—The deficiency pay- 
ment to be made to producers by the Agricultural 
Stabilization Board on the 1965 sugar beet crop has 
been set at $6.38 per standard ton. This includes the 
interim payment of $2 per ton already made in the 
provinces of Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta. (De- 
cember 2, 1966) 


NO. 


NO. 


NO. 


NO. 


NO. 
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POLICY AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS 


Issue No. Page 
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STATISTICAL APPENDIX 


AVERAGE PRICES OF SELECTED CANADIAN FARM COMMODITIES, VARIOUS MARKETS AND GRADES, 1965-66 


1965 1965 1966 
Commodity, grade and market Average Sept. Oct. Nov. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
dollars per cwt. 
CATTLE (weighted average prices at 
public stockyards) 
Good slaughter steers 
MOLONtOs eek wes oe sine ou. oe 24.00 24.50 24.50 25.07 25.97 26.50 26.50 
NMAIMIDOG ae Stet acta. pees Ses ee ek 2Se25 2oeoo 23.45 23.98 24.88 24.98 2oROT 
CECE AUA Sees Prem nee eS 22565 22.86 22.65 23.08 24.11 24.22 24.47 
Good feeder steers 
MOLOMLOne er ky. tea av cess eee 22.70 PBT. 24.00 24.00 27 .34 28.00 28 .00 
MVD OG a cts. ieee othe ote os 22.05 22.84 22e 22eb2 25.42 24.33 24.62 
Sala peres oeee Cee ee ns ee 21895 DONS 22.09 22526 24.72 25.00 24.88 
Good and choice veal calves 
OLONtOteer ee ee ieee oe Pak ea 30.50 29.32 BOLL Sila 7/2) 34.42 34.50 34.50 
VERT DOOM: Sent ee oe se 29.80 27.94 29.73 29.79 35.01 34.41 34.84 
Call QanY ate A lee ae os en es 23.10 —- — —_ 26.31 27.00 — 
HOGS (weighted average prices at public 
stockyards, Grade A dressed) 
AOKON CO eee en Pee hae ia 33.40 36.88 35.90 37.58 33.92 33.94 33.79 
VAT DCC ©. erro & 00s Onn See age SilOD 34.93 34.75 36.42 33.68 Sy 2 30.52 
(Calas adn Se ee 28.55 32.00 SEO, Sono So ata 32.69 30.11 
LAMBS (weighted average prices at pub- 
lic stockyards, Good lambs) 
FILO LOTITO eee tee en, ac. owt oe ence 26.70 23.44 23.12 P89) 22.99 22 .64 24.83 
NVI OO tee eas 6. MER ete ooo 2 21.30 19.94 21.46 20.11 19.19 20.17 PAD AYE 
Gal Gavin SOO circcstea Whee cue sok PMO TAS, 19.54 19.35 18.46 iter. 7 18.61 19.17 
FLUID MILK (f.0.b. factory) 
TUT AX ss eee cee. tN at 5.71 Bal 5.71 5.71 6.10 6.10 6.10 
IW ROTAI ASS eats Sceeecmeeta ee. LA ec ereeertnnnns 5.10 5.10 5.10 By, Ke, 5.55 5.55 5.55 
OLOMEO ne Met hac one los exoces 5.26 5.26 5.26 5.26 lay 7S 5.75 Dato 
Vin DOG: Aes oe Be 6. SRE oe 8 DEeO Ry ePA0, 5.20 5.20 5.48 5.48 5.48 
WanCOUVelns Waa ome ae eee 6.19 6.31 6.39 6.41 6.69 6.72 6.72 
MANUFACTURING MILK (average 
farm value)? 
NovarScotlawees.cc. fame esc oas eos 2.74 2.74 2.74 2.80 3.06 _ — 
New: BrumswiCke nnn. 9.1.51. Secret 3.01 3.01 3.08 3.05 S27 — a 
Olebeoc? wan 55 Fe Ae Be is wna 3.05 3.00 Sel. 3.29 2.91 — — 
OTANI On Be. Sin ae ee ee cnet 2.99 2.99 3.14 3.24 Sele — — 
BriusniColtimbDiasa sree eee oe 308 3.08 3.09 3.06 3.28 — 
cents per Ib. 
BUTTERFAT (for butter, average farm 
value)® 
Prince: Edward Island&......0- 4. - 69.4 69.5 69.5 70.0 66.0 — — 
@UGDOC rash c vam de cies ioe cote 84.7 83.6 89.3 89.1 82.8 — -— 
OntariO..ee. fee te ee oo 73.8 74.1 74.1 74.1 76.3 — 
Saskatchewan s.ceeete ae ee 65.3 65.4 65.3 66.3 60.5 a 
SI a COMMA ens asses oii 68.9 69.5 69.5 69.5 82.0 — —_— 
cents per doz. 
EGGS (average paying prices at registered 
grading stations, Grade A Large) 
FAN LAX See ees eee aie, EO 36.3 43.2 52.8 49.2 51.8 55.3 54.2 
SieANSGIIN Ome nt See ok: cals Aka BONS 42.2 51.9 49.2 54.8 54.8 55.0 
POMC O ME ee ce tint hea ct cca Pe SB5at 41.0 50.9 50.8 53.1 53.8 53.7 
\YAY/NTAVin Ys(@ feed gee aeibe Gah safcred ney sine. 30.6 37.5 47.2 45.4 42.2 45.1 44.4 
VW anGOUN hte cee etka renege 36.4 39.5 46.0 46.0 45.0 41.1 40.2 
cents per Ib. live 
BROILERS (average prices paid to 
aoe No. 1 grade chicken under 5 
Se 
TIGKOTMIOR eee nae Gomencn sone cer 18.8 19.5 19.5 19.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 
Slinvorrolh ews somo Men bab a be Ot 20.5 21.0 21.0 21.0 2e9 21.5 20.5 
TURKEYS (average prices paid to 
growers, No. 1 grade, 12-20 Ibs.) 
FONGON Me. rere ro cee ise 25.4 25.9 27.0 28.8 25.0 PAB iho: 26.5 
Edimontoniy cs1).0os desc eee 24.3 24.1 25.9 26.5 25.4 25.5 26.0 


AVERAGE PRICES OF SELECTED CANADIAN FARM COMMODITIES, VARIOUS MARKETS AND GRADES, 1965-66 
(CONTINUED) 


1965-66 1965 1966 
Crop Year 
Commodity, grade and market Average Sept. Oct. Nov. Sept. Oct. Nov. 


dollars per cwt. 


POTATOES (Can. No. 1 Table, average 
prices to growers) 


Prince Edward Island............. 2.85 1.50 Pas WC 2.23 1.40 1.39 1.25 
New Brunswick... >.Werten. as. 5. fe 2.28 1.20 2.05 1.87 Alea? 1.19 W227 
Southwestern Ontario............. 2.83 2.40 2.55 PT 1.85 1.87 1.89 


cents & eights per bu. 


EASTERN GRAINS 
Oats (Ont. No. 2 White, f.o.b. shipping 


MMS PASSA cook emedeaonadeS 78 78 78 78 78 78 78 
Barley (Ont. good malting, f.o.b. ship- 

ping. Points) rss. Soe. | eee 145 145 145 145 145 145 145 
Corn (Ont. No. 2 Yellow, f.o.b. Chat- 

ham, 15% moisture, in carlots)..... 144/6 154 146 141 157/2 146/2 146 
Soybeans (Ont. No. 2, f.o.b. Chatham). 300/7 270/6 274/7 264/2 327 310/5 306/6 


WESTERN GRAINS (basis in store Fort 
William/Port Arthur, less freight and 
elevator handling charges) 

Red Spring Wheat (No. 2 Nor.) 


Winnlpegrecmeniaem aes ae 183/6 177/3 178/5 178/7 196/2 195/2 195/7 

Regina and Edmonton........... 180/2 W3/7 175/1 175/3 192/6 191/6 192/3 
Durum Wheat (No. 1 C.W.A.D.) 

WHinniDeG a. .2. ota cc cane 187/6 180/3 181/5 181/7 210/4 211/2 214/7 

Regina and Edmonton.......... 184/2 176/7 178/1 178/3 207 207/6 211/3 
Feed Wheat 

WV Tras OG tetas Catal ne ments en ee 160/4 155/2 155 154/7 175/5 177/2 IRATE 

Regina and Edmonton........... 157 151/6 151/4 151/3 172/1 173/6 174/3 
Oats (No. 1 feed) 

Winnipeg. sos seer ee eee 76/5 73/5 73/5 73/7 81/4 81/3 81/4 

Regina i) ats ee. at ee 74/5 71/5 71/5 TAWIE 79/4 79/3 79/4 

Edmontonih: <1. Ree oa ee 72/5 69/5 69/5 69/7 77/4 Chie 77/4 
Barley (No. 1 feed) 

ET ee a oe a a nae ee Lig 116 116/4 116/5 121/7 121/6 122/6 

ROGAN ee Ce tee er Laers 114 lds 113/5 113/5 119 118/7 120/7 

Edmonton. chen ome 111/2 110/2 110/6 110/7 116/1 116 117 
Rye (No. 2 C.W.) 

Winnipegene. coasts suia os cre 119/1 115/2 116/4 115/1 124/5 117/6 119/6 

RRegimanawrs cid atk, Acct 115/6 UAW 113/1 111/6 121/2 114/3 116/3 

EdmMmontonpeabinus1. techs oc). ae A273 108/5 109/7 108/4 118 111/1 113/1 
Flaxseed (No. 1 C.W.) 

WiInnWGGaee cocci eres oe 289/2 305/3 297/5 284/5 292/2 284 281 /3 

Regina Fee | Pee ae, 2 ee, 286 302/1 294/3 281 /3 289 280/6 278/1 

Ed Monton@ancnn 2 eee ocr 282/5 298/5 290/7 PITT 285/4 277/2 274/5 


Rapeseed (No. 1 C.W., basis in store 
MANCOUVEG scot matte nce es cieiee 266/1 229 244/5 271/7 276 265/6 268/3 


“Since the average farm values for manufacturing milk and butterfat published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(D.B.S.) do not include the Federal subsidies as of April 1, 1966, it is necessary to add, during the 12-months period ending 
March 31, 1967, the Federal payment of 85 cents per hundred pounds of milk testing 3.5% butterfat to obtain the full returns 
to producers. Ten cents are retained for export aid. The net payment of 75 cents per cwt. is made directly to farmers, at the 
equivalent rate of 21.43 cents per pound of butterfat. 

bIn the province of Quebec, and beginning April 1, 1966, full producer returns consist of the published D.B.S. average farm 
values for manufacturing milk and butterfat, plus the Federal payment (see footnote *), plus a payment made by the Quebec 
government. This payment is made on butterfat at the rate of five cents per pound from April 1 to September 30 and at the 
rate of ten cents per pound from October 1 to March 31. Prior to April 1, 1966, this payment, which began in October, 1964, 
was made through factories and was part of the producer’s farm value. 
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COMMODITY REVIEW 


GRAINS AND FEEDS 


The 1965-66 Wheat Pool was closed by the Canadian 
Wheat Board on January 13, 1967. Western pro- 
ducers had delivered a total of 560 million bushels of 
wheat to the Pool. This included 19 million bushels of 
Durum. The final payment for No. 1 Northern was 
a record 49.7 cents a bushel and the final realized 
price, basis Fort William—Port Arthur was accord- 
ingly 199.7 cents a bushel. This compares with a final 
realized price in the 1964-65 pool of 188.3 cents a 
bushel and the previous record of 196.9 cents a bushel 
paid for No. 1 Northern in 1963-64. Prices for the 
lower grades were also up sharply over the previous 
crop year. This was of considerable benefit to the 
producers because quite a large proportion of the 
1965-66 deliveries was in the lower grades. 

The final payment for No. 1 C.W. Amber Durum 
was 53.7 cents a bushel making the final realized 
price to producers 203.7 cents a bushel. 

The Canadian Wheat Board closed off the 1965-66 
oats and barley pools later in the month. Producers 
had delivered 49.6 million bushels of oats to the Oats 
Pool and 88.9 million bushels of barley to the Barley 
Pool. The final realized price for No. 2 C.W. Oats, 
basis in store the Lakehead, was 84.5 cents a bushel. 
The final price for No. 3 C.W. 6 Row Barley, in store 
the Lakehead, was 128.6 cents a bushel. The com- 
bined total of the final payments on wheat, oats and 
barley was $311.6 million and this is the largest final 
payment on grains in the history of the Canadian 
Wheat Board. 

Meanwhile the Board continued to increase the 
delivery quotas in order to encourage regular delivery 
of the various grains. While the official statistics 
indicate a rather sharp increase in farmers’ deliveries 
during early January, this would be more apparent 
than real and no doubt represents the conversion of 
storage tickets into cash tickets following the end of 
the year. Farmers’ marketings of wheat to the 1966-67 
pool had reached over 330 million bushels by Febru- 
ary 22. This is a substantial increase over the 261 
million bushels marketed during the same period, 
in 1965-66. As the terminal elevators at the Lakehead 
filled up following the close of navigation, both rail- 
ways placed an embargo on shipments of grain to 


Fort William—Port Arthur. These elevators have a 
total working capacity of between 85 and 90 million 
bushels and by February 22 the total amount of 
grain in store at these terminals was in excess of 86 
million bushels. This amount included 62.6 million 
bushels of wheat. 

Exports of Canadian wheat remain buoyant and 
are expected to reach between 500 and 550 million 
bushels for the current crop year. As of March 1, 1967 
overseas clearances of wheat amounted to 294 mil- 
lion bushels. This is only about 15 million bushels 
below exports for the same period in 1965-66 which 
was a record export year for wheat from Canada. 

Recent developments in the communist countries 
have had little or no effect on deliveries made under 
the various agreements with these countries. The cur- 
rent unrest reported in China has not delayed Canadian 
wheat shipments to that country. In mid-December 
the Wheat Board announced that under the provision 
of the third long-term agreement with China, a 
further sales contract had been signed to cover 35 
million bushels of wheat to be shipped by way of the 
Pacific coast ports during January through July 1967. 
To date deliveries have been going ahead as scheduled 
and payments have been made on time. Shipments 
out of Pacific coast ports as of March 1, reached 101 
million bushels. Exports of wheat to Asian countries 
generally remain well above those of last year. 

On the other hand overseas clearances from Atlantic 
ports are somewhat reduced this year. Between 
August 1, 1966 and March 1, 1967 the volume loaded 
to ocean vessels at the Maritime ports totaled 24 
million bushels, down from the 27 million bushels 
shipped during the corresponding period in 1965-66. 

The generally firm demand for wheat has helped to 
keep prices stable at a high level. At the end of 
February the Canadian Wheat Board Price for No. 1 
Northern in store Lakehead was about 212} cents a 
bushel. 

The demand for oats has been smaller and prices 
have been on the decline in recent months. Domestic 
use is slightly less than a year ago and export demand 
has been practically non-existent. 

In contrast the commercial disappearance of barley 
during the crop year to date has increased sub- 
stantially over year-ago figures. As of March 1, barley 


disappearance had reached 49 million bushels com- 
pared with 41 million for the corresponding period in 
the previous crop year. Most of this increase came 
from the domestic sector. Export demand for barley 
has been rather disappointing but is expected to 
improve later in the spring. Visible supplies of barley 
at March 1 stood at 80 million bushels up 11 million 
bushels over the previous year’s volume. 

The increase in domestic disappearance can be 
attributed to an increased use of barley for feed. The 
number of hogs on Canadian farms at December 1, 
1966 was up 14 per cent from the previous year. 
Futhermore, reported intentions to farrow for the 
spring of 1967 are up 16 per cent from last year. This 
should indicate a better domestic feed demand for 
barley during the balance of the crop year. 

The flagging export demand for Canadian barley is 
probably due to the larger crops harvested in the 
United Kingdom and other parts of Europe this year. 
In fact, the United Kingdom, which used to be a 
large importer of Canadian barley, has now increased 
production to the extent that she has exported good 
quantities to the Continent. Offerings from Australia 
and some European countries also continue to provide 
stiff competition in world markets for Canadian 
barley and export demand, even at reduced prices, 
remains relatively quiet. 

World production of rye in 1966 was 9 per cent 
lower than in 1965. In mid-February the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange Cash Price for rye was firm and 
quoted at about $1.36 per bushel basis 2 C.W. in 
store Lakehead. Demand has remained brisk and so 
far this crop year Canada has nearly doubled its 
overseas clearances of rye over the same period in 
1965-66 (6.3 million bushels compared to 3.6 million). 

Generally, world trade in cereals for the current 
crop year is expected to be somewhat below the level 
reached in 1965-66. Canadian grain exports, with the 
possible exception of rye, tend to reflect this situation. 
However, in the long run the outlook for grain exports 
remains quite bright, particularly as far as wheat is 
concerned. Increasing foreign aid shipments and ex- 
port sales of wheat to the developing nations in Asia 
and Africa will probably form a larger part of any 
increased export demand. 

As far as Canadian production of grains is con- 
cerned, any increase will come mainly as a result of 
more intensive farming practices. New varieties, in- 
creased use of fertilizer, reduced summer fallow acre- 
age and increased irrigation all offer possibilities for 
continued high level wheat production in the future. 


R. T. Miller 


TRENDS IN THE HOG INDUSTRY 


Production—Historically, hog production in Canada 
has been somewhat variable. Hog production is 
influenced not only by hog prices but also by the 
prices of feed grains and fed cattle. Between 1946 and 
1951, hog gradings averaged 4.6 million head annually. 
Since then, hog gradings have shown a general in- 
crease (Figure 1). Total hog gradings in Canada for 
the period 1951-55, averaged 81 per cent of total 
commercial hog slaughter and by 1961-65 averaged 
87 per cent. 

Between 1951-55 and 1956-60, average gradings 
increased by 1.1 million head, with the increase taking 
place in both Eastern and Western Canada. From 
1956-60 to 1961-65, gradings in Canada as a whole 
remained almost stationary with a decline in Western 
Canada being offset by an increase in the East. In 
1966, hog gradings in Canada were moderately higher 
than the 1961-65 average with the East recording an 
increase and the West a decline. 

During the past 10 years, hog gradings in Eastern 
Canada increased in all provinces except New Bruns- 
wick. Throughout the same period, hog gradings in 
Western Canada declined except in Manitoba where 
an upward movement took place. 

Changes have occurred in the source of Canada’s 
hog gradings during the past 15 years. In the five- 
year period 1951-55, 59 per cent of Canada’s hog 
gradings originated in Eastern Canada and 41 per 
cent in Western Canada; in 1956-60, the East declined 
to 56 per cent and the West rose to 44 per cent. For the 
period 1961-65, this pattern reversed and 61 per cent 
of Canada’s hog gradings originated in the East and 
39 per cent in the West. On a provincial basis in 1966, 
Ontario led with 37.7 per cent, followed by Quebec 
(23.2), Alberta (19.7), Manitoba (8.6), Saskatchewan 
(6.8), British Columbia (0.5) and the Maritimes (3.3). 


Quality—Significant changes have been occurring in 
the proportions of the various grades of hogs marketed 
throughout Canada. In 1966, 42 per cent of the hogs 
graded were in the “‘A”’ classification, an increase of 
12.5 per cent over the five-year average for 1951-55 
(Table 1). The percentage of Grade A hog carcasses 
in both Eastern and Western Canada has been rising 
and is now about equal in both regions, whereas in 
the period 1951-55, the East had 10 per cent more of 
its hogs grading “‘A” than did the West. Western 
Canada had an increase of 17.6 per cent between 1951- 
55 and 1966, with the Province of Alberta recording 
the greatest increase, followed by Saskatchewan, 
British Columbia, and Manitoba. 

In Eastern Canada where the percentage of Grade 
A hog carcasses has been traditionally higher than in 
the West, the increase from 1951-55 amounted to 9.1 
per cent. The greatest increase occurred in New 
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NUMBER OF HOGS GRADED IN THOUSANDS BY ORIGIN 
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Brunswick, followed by Nova Scotia, Ontario, Quebec, 
and Prince Edward Island where the percentage of 
A gradings has been historically high. On a provincial 
basis in 1966, Newfoundland led with 59.3 per cent, 


TABLE 1—HOG MARKETINGS,? PERCENTAGE GRADE 
1961 TO 1966 


followed by Nova Scotia (57.4), New Brunswick 
(56.2), Prince Edward Island (55.7), Ontario (43.3), 
British Columbia (43.0), and Alberta and Saskatch- 
ewan 42.8 and 42.3 per cent respectively. 


A, CANADA AND PROVINCES, 1951-55, 1956-60, AND 


a 


Change 
1951-55 
1951-55 1956-60 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 to 1966 
per cent 

Newioundlandre..cm a-dmece a micaeote — — — — — — 61.9 59.3 a 
Prince eawardelstands.seretmis tte cet 53.9 56.1 55.6 56.9 57.8 59.8 Biae 55.7 + 1.8 
NOVAESCOLIA Ro loch er nerrees oo 45.5 51.9 53.6 51.9 52.9 57.0 56.9 57.4 +11.9 
INGWAB HUNSWICKe recente etl. ore claret eens 39.8 48.8 50.7 52.1 52.1 L563 7 57.3 56.2 +16.4 
METS ne ier ee aicc ete ral 8) 6 Sue aneas Vo 30.5 30.6 33.0 34.2 36.2 35.8 38.1 39.4 + 8.9 
COVMETHO es Soe bake Babes Of acne anomie 33.9 3523 B37 al 37.8 39.0 41.0 42.6 43.3 + 9.4 
SAS tee a AERA A ore Be Ree B3n5 34.6 56.9 37.8 39.1 39.9 41.8 42.6 + 9.1 
IVIATILO Dat. courant ites Srachetabiercke 26.0 29.1 31.7 32.9 34.5 S7AG 38.0 35RD + 9.5 
SASkatGhOWAN tea hica- Sees oe aes 26.4 30.7 34.0 35.9 38.8 39.6 41.5 42.3 +15.9 
UDOT te re aa ete a Nless Cheashacen are 21.6 22.7 29.0 35.0 36.8 36.3 40.3 42.8 +21.2 
Biitish Columbiaae. ssmicveeeos - uae ss. 29.4 28.6 33.8 39.8 41.8 42.5 43.7 43.0 +13.6 
WVIQIS 2 co! i: a eo i eA rack Ay co Ona 23.4 25.6 30.6 34.9 36.8 37.3 40.1 41.0 +17.6 
CRITER Blas 6s eer OOo IE 29.5 30.6 O4n tees SOR Ste tOO nO 39.0 41.1 42.0 +12.5 


i a, 


®Total marketings excludes sows and stags. 
Source: Livestock Market Review. 


The Canada Department of Agriculture pays a 

premium on high quality hogs officially graded in 
inspected or approved slaughter houses. The quality 
premium program is authorized by an Order-In- 
Council and is subject to annual review and approval 
by Parliament. Prior to October, 1959, $2.00 per 
head was paid to producers on Grade A hog carcasses 
and $1.00 per head on Grade B-1 carcasses. Following 
the revision of grade standards in October, 1959 the 
rates became $2.00 for Grade A hog carcasses and 
$1.00 for Grade B. Further incentive to producers in 
the production of Grade A hogs was given in October, 
1960 when the premium for that grade was increased 
to $3.00 per head, while premiums for Grade B 
carcasses were withdrawn. In September, 1962 the 
Grade A premium reverted to $2.00 per head, but 
was raised again to $3.00 effective April, 1963 and 
this premium is still in effect. In 1965, the cost to the 
federal government of this premium to producers of 
Grade A hog carcasses amounted to about $8.4 mil- 
lion, approximately two per cent of the total of nearly 
$380 million of cash receipts received from the hog 
enterprise. 
Receipts—In Table 2, the percentages of total cash 
receipts from the sale of livestock and livestock 
products, contributed by hogs, are given in terms of 
five-year averages for the period 1951-55 and 1956-60 
and on an annual basis for the years 1961-65. Farm 
cash income received by farmers from the sale of hogs 
varies with changes in total output and prices. 

In Canada, the contribution from the hog enter- 
prise to total farm cash receipts from livestock and 
livestock products declined from 1951-55 to 1956-60. 
The decline occurred in both Western and Eastern 


Canada. For the years 1961 to 1965, this percentage 
remained relatively stable for Canada, varying from 
16.8 per cent in 1963 to 18.0 per cent in 1965. 

During the periods 1951-55 and 1956-60, the hog 
enterprise in the West contributed slightly more to 
total receipts from livestock and livestock products 
than in the East. Since then the hog enterprise in the 
East has contributed somewhat more. 

Hog production is one of the nine products named 
in the Agricultural Stabilization Act of 1958 to receive 
mandatory price support. Hog producers are guar- 
anteed a minimum return of 80 per cent of a base 
price which is the average of prices for the preceding 
ten-year period. Under this Act, support prices for 
hogs may be made effective through the government’s 
purchase of pork, by deficiency payments or through 
such other payments as the Governor-in-Council 
may order. The last purchases of pork under this 
program were concluded in 1960. Since 1960, no 
payments on hogs have been made because prices to 
producers have remained above the floor level. An 
annual quota per producer of up to 100 Grade A or 
B hogs is eligible. 

Prices—Since pork products move in both directions 
across the Canada-United States border, hog 
prices in Canada are directly related to price levels in 
the United States. Pork carcasses are exported to the 
United States largely in the form of wholesale cuts 
(hams, back, bellies, butts and picnics, etc.). There is 
little movement of live slaughter hogs from Canada 
to the United States. This is largely due to a difference 
in quality with a higher market price in Canada than 
the United States. Also, the Canada Department of 
Agriculture pays a premium of $3.00 on each Grade 


TABLE 2.—CASH RECEIPTS FROM HOGS AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL CASH RECEIPTS FROM THE SALE OF 
LIVESTOCK AND LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS, CANADA AND PROVINCES, 1951-55, 1956-60, AND 1961 TO 1965 


1951-55 1956-60 
Prince.:Edwardalsland i osc ete 29.6 22.9 24. 
Nevaiscotia., ae... cee... eee. 9.4 6.9 9. 
New: Brunswickieen. Sse. nee 14.5 ies 13: 
Onebecs <j. . ee ick ey. ee Pe Paid 18.8 18. 
Ontariors 2c eae See. 21.9 19.0 18. 
EAS yon errete oes eee Cee Rae Palas 18.4 UA 
Manitoba icscSs icc Sb ae cy ee 18.6 16.9 17 
Saskaichewan.to.... 8. Oh... & aS oe 18.2 17.1 
Albortax 162s, See. 33.2 26.5 
British COLIMDI aa eens 4.3 Bel 
WV BS Bsr ata s/t sities ein cen a a eB ol 22.5 19.2 
Canadaee: oscsrtk 26. cee ee 21.7 18.7 


1961 


17.6 


Change 

1951-55 1956-60 

1962 1963 1964 1965 to 1965 to 1965 
per cent 

22.0 23.8 25.0 29.1 — 0.5 +6.2 
10.6 9.9 8.8 Zeno + 3.1 +5.6 
12.6 10.9 10.7 10.9 — 3.6 —0.9 
202 19.2 18.8 1931 — 2.6 +0.3 
18.2 ALK} 17.8 19.0 — 2.9 — 
18.6 17.9 Wan) 18.8 — 2.5 +0.4 
UA) 15.6 18.3 18.2 — 0.4 +1.3 
13.4 hss 13.4 13.0 — 5.2 +4.1 
22.8 2 leO 22.0 23.0 —10.2 —3.5 
225) Pec" 2.4 2.3 — 2.0 —0.8 
16.8 14.9 16.4 16.8 == Did, —2.4 
1729 16.8 lives 18.0 — 3.7 —0.7 


Source; Handbook of Agricultural Statistics; D.B.S., Part 1I—Cash Income From Sale of Farm Products. 


“A” carcass. On the other hand, live slaughter hogs 
cannot be imported into Canada due to the existence 
of hog cholera in the United States. 

Price movements in Canada and the United States 
have followed the same pattern during the past two 
years. During 1965, hog gradings in Canada dropped 
2.8 per cent from 1964 and prices at Toronto for 
Grade A hog carcasses rose from $27.30 in 1964 to 
$33.40 in 1965, an increase of $6.10 per hundred- 
weight. During the same period, inspected slaughter 
in the United States dropped 11.2 per cent and prices 
for live barrows and gilts (Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 200-220 
Ibs.) increased from $16.16 in 1964 to $22.29 in 1965, 
an increase of $6.13 per hundredweight in United 
States dollars. 

In 1966, hog gradings in Canada were 3.1 per cent 
below 1965 and Grade A prices at Toronto averaged 
$35.90, an increase of $2.50 per hundredweight over 
1965. In the United States, inspected slaughter in 
1966 remained nearly the same as the previous year 
and hog prices at Chicago rose from $22.29 in 1965 
to $24.81 in 1966, an increase of $2.52 per hundred- 
weight. 

For the first two months of 1967, hog gradings in 
Canada were 24.7 per cent above the same months in 
1966. Grade A hog prices at Toronto for the week 
ended February 25, 1967 averaged $33.28, compared 
with $41.43 for the corresponding week in 1966, a 
decline of $8.15 per hundredweight. 

In the United States, inspected slaughter for 
January 1967 was estimated to be 33 per cent above 
the same month a year earlier. Weekly slaughter 
rates through mid-February continued to show an 
increase of about 25 per cent over year earlier levels. 
For the week ended February 18, 1967, live barrows 
and gilts (Nos. 1, 2 and 3) averaged $20.12 compared 
to $28.42 for the corresponding week one year before, 
a decline of $8.30 per hundredweight in U.S. funds. 
In both Canada and the United States, hog slaughter 
for 1967 is forecasted to be larger than in 1966 and 
lower prices are in prospect. Hog prices in Canada in 
1967 will continue to reflect the situation in the 
United States. 

A. M. Boswell and D. W. Sword 


PRODUCER RETURNS FROM THE SALE 
OF MANUFACTURING MILK 


The total income which producers earn from the 
sale of manufacturing milk and cream is made up of 
payments received from the dairy factories plus any 
Government payment. 

From May 1, 1959 until April 30, 1964, the Agri- 
cultural Stabilization Board made payments of 25 
cents per 100 pounds of milk. These payments were 
channeled through manufacturing plants which acted 
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as agents for the Board. Factories paid the producer 
for milk delivered and at that time, the producer price 
included the federal payment of 25 cents per 100 
pounds. The same was true for the federal price sup- 
port payments on creamery butter which began on 
May 1, 1962 and continued until March 31, 1966. 

Since these federal payments during the period 
1959 to 1966 were an integral part of the producer 
price, the official statistics published by the Canada 
Department of Agriculture (Dairy Produce Market 
Report) and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(Dairy Review (monthly), Dairy Statistics (annual)), 
included these payments. 

The Dairy Produce Market Report lists factory 
prices, basis 3.5 per cent butterfat. The two D.B.S. 
publications give information on a “‘farm gate”’ basis, 
referring to it as ““Farm Cash Receipts” and “Average 
Farm Value” for manufacturing milk. 

Over the period of seven years, 1958-1964, expendi- 

tures under the federal price support program added 
about 20 per cent to the average producer’s cash 
receipts from the sale of milk and cream for manu- 
facturing purposes (J). 
Supplementary Payments in 1965—In April, 1965 the 
dairy support policy was revised and some of the sup- 
port payments were no longer made through plants. 
The federal Government authorized “Supplementary 
Payments” (2) on manufacturing milk which were 
graduated according to size of milk deliveries by 
farmers. Farmers delivering less than 10,000 pounds 
of milk during the year were not eligible to receive 
this payment. Producers with shipments up to 48,000 
pounds received 25 cents per hundredweight; for the 
next 48,000 pounds they received 20 cents per hundred- 
weight; and milk deliveries in excess of 96,000 pounds 
per year received 10 cents per hundredweight. The 
subsidy was based on milk deliveries during the pre- 
ceding year, and on average, the payment amounted 
to 20 cents per hundredweight. 

This supplementary payment was mailed directly 
from Ottawa to each individual producer and it was 
not, therefore, included in the producer price at the 
factory. For this reason, these direct payments have 
not been reflected in published producer prices for 
manufacturing milk and cream in the support year 
1965-66. 

Direct Payments, Main Support Instrument in 1966-67 
—From April, 1966 “‘direct payments” have become 
the main instrument under the Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion Program. The support level of $4 net per hundred 
pounds for manufacturing milk was implemented by 
measures which permitted manufacturing plants to 
pay producers a price of $3.25 per hundred pounds of 
milk, testing 3.5 per cent butterfat, and by direct pay- 
ments of 85 cents per hundred pounds of milk, of 
which 10 cents were being withheld to finance export 


aid, thus making the direct payment 75 cents net. The 
subsidy of 75 cents was being paid to producers at 
the equivalent rate of 21.43 cents per pound of butter- 
fat (3). 

Total Returns—Average farm values for milk and 
butterfat, as published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, are the basis for estimates of farm cash 
receipts. Conceptually, average farm values do not 
include direct payments from the Government. In 
farm income statistics, supplementary payments made 
to any sector of Agriculture are added to “cash 
receipts” and “income in kind” to obtain “realized 
gross income’’. As a rule, therefore, statistics of farm 
cash receipts from milk do not include direct pay- 
ments made by the Canada Department of Agri- 
culture. It should further be noted that, for the same 
reason, direct payments to dairy producers are not 
included in the data used to compile the “Index of 
Prices Received by Farmers”. This index would be 
higher if direct payments were incorporated. 

In order to provide more complete information, 
estimates have been made of total producer returns 
per 100 pounds of manufacturing milk, basis delivered 
at the factory, 3.5 per cent butterfat. The estimates 
are averages for Canada for manufacturing milk used 
in cheese, concentrated products and ice cream during 
the period April to November, 1965 and 1966. 

The monthly figures for 1966 show that total 
returns per hundredweight of milk have ranged from 
$3.91 per hundredweight to $4.18 per hundredweight 


during this period. The federal support level of $4 per 
100 pounds of manufacturing milk is an annual 
average return, and monthly figures will be above or 
below this average. (Table 1) 

The difference between ‘‘average farm values” 
(D.B.S.) and the estimated total returns “at the 
factory’’ shown in Table 1 are explained by three 
factors. 

In 1966, the most important factor is the addition 
of the federal net payment of 75 cents per 100 pounds 
of milk. The second factor is the variation in the 
butterfat content of milk, which changes from month 
to month. In order to convert the D.B.S. “‘farm values” 
which are implicitly based on the natural butterfat 
content of the raw milk, to a standard 3.5 per cent 
butterfat basis, a schedule of actual monthly butterfat 
tests was used. This schedule is based on results of a 
survey of manufacturing establishments in 1965-66 
(which was part of the deficiency payment program at 
that time). 

The third factor is transportation. A charge of 25 
cents per 100 pounds of milk was used in both years 
for the purpose of these estimates. 

The monthly data in Table 1 reflect Canada aver- 
ages; the monthly returns in any particular province 
might differ from these national averages because 
producer prices paid by factories are not the same. 

In order to make the same calculation for each 
province, it would be necessary to undertake an 
analysis of provincial schedules of butterfat content 


TABLE 1.—TOTAL PRODUCER RETURNS FOR MANUFACTURING MILK USED IN CHEESE, CONCENTRATED PROD- 
UCTS AND ICE CREAM, APRIL TO NOVEMBER, CANADA, 1965 AND 1966 


April 


1. Weighted average farm value 1965 2.98 
1966 3.06 
2. Estimated haulage 1965—Oe25 
1OCGmemOn25 
3. Estimated price at factory (1+2) 1965 3.23 
1966) aS 
4. Estimated price at factory, basis 3.5% 196528319 
butterfat (3+7) X3.5% (GS S27 
5. Federal subsidy 1965 0.20 
1966 0.75 
6. Total producer returns at factory, basis 1965 3.39 
3.5% butterfat 1966 4.02 
7. Estimated average butterfat test 1965 3.546 
1966 3.546 


May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov 
dollars per hundredweight 

2.90 2.90 2.90 2.94 3.02 3.19 3.24 
3.07 2.99 2.94 250i 3.08 3.19 3.26 
OR25 OF25 0.25 0.25 OF25 0225 0.25 
0.25 0.25 0.25 OR25 0.25 0.25 0.25 
3715 3.15 3.15 3.19 Se OT 3.39 3.49 
Seo2 3.24 3%, 1/8) B2E ROG 3.44 Seal 

Seo Seo 3) PAS: OH20 Brce 3.16 3.14 
3.43 3.34 3.29 3.32 3.28 3.20 Selo 
0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 
0.75 0.75 OFZ5 0.75 OF75 0.75 0875 
3.45 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.42 3.36 3.34 
4.18 4.09 4.04 4.07 4.03 3.96 3.91 

per cent 

3.389" 3.3940 3.392 3.435 (325529i3 2/56 orcod 
32389) 93.3946 S20 928 1 o.. FOR oeboe) oe. 56 eonosS 


eR SS TS A II NS ST I RE IE I RNS RIES AI ESE EIS AR ICAO AP ITE AO TOE LP ET BE ELE R IS ALE ELITE LT 


Sources: (1) D.B.S. Dairy Review (monthly). 


(2) Survey of Manufacturing Plants in 1965-66, undertaken by Canada Department of Agriculture as part of the 
Deficiency Payment Program for Manufacturing Milk. 


of milk, haulage rates, farm values and to consider, 
in addition to the federal payment, the provincial 
payments which were made in Ontario and Quebec (4). 


Notes and References 


(1) Farm Cash Income in the Dairy Sector, Canadian Farm 
Economics, Vol. 1, No. 1, April, 1966, pp. 11-15. 

(2) Appropriation Act of 1965; No. 6, July 21, 1965. 

(3) For details of the 1966-67 Support Program, see Canadian 
Farm Economics, February, 1967, p. 39. 

(4) (See footnote to statistical appendix in this issue for details). 


H. J. Mestern 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


Egg Situation and Outlook 


Egg marketings across Canada in 1967 will likely 
be up by 6 to 8 per cent from the volume in 1966. 
As a result, egg price levels in 1967 will probably 
average 20 to 25 per cent under the high levels of the 
previous year. The moderate upturn in egg production 
reflects the 10 per cent expansion that occurred in the 
rearing of replacement laying stock in Canada in 
1966. 

In 1966, the price to producers for all grades of 
eggs averaged 39.4 cents per dozen, 8 cents higher than 
in 1965. Egg markets were at the highest price level 
since 1953. However, the high price provided both 
incentive and a larger cash flow for producers to 
expand productive capacity. Egg prices declined 
sharply in January and February of 1967 because of 
the strong seasonal and cyclical upturn in egg pro- 
duction at that time. 

In January, 1967 egg marketings at registered 
stations in Canada were 7 per cent larger than a year 
earlier, and 5 per cent up from the level of marketings 
in December 1966. Egg production will likely be down 
until early April, due to generally cold weather and a 
depressed rate of lay, but is expected to rise to a sharp 
peak during May and June. 


TABLE 1.—PLACEMENT OF EGG TYPE PULLET CHICKS 
IN CANADA, BY PROVINCE, 1965 AND 1966 


CRISES EL LIE ILE FICO ES IIE TES IERG LT FEST IRIE TEAS GEE ES CIEE SS LE LAGS TLE 


Percentage 
1965 1966 Change 
thousands 

British Columbia......... 2,473 2,896 +17.1 
PAID OGUAS eer so oa. 2,460 2,583 + 5.0 
Saskatchewan........... PD Paar: ae WA) — 3.4 
OL EULIRG) OC it ee ee 2TH 2,949 + 8.5 
REAL NPs eae Gasie 8,422 +15.2 
NOUOCS. Sue wih, Les 3,668 4,307 +17.4 
Atlantic Provinces........ 1,886 lee — 8.2 
anAda el eee a ce, Ce, 22,768 25,065 +10.1 


AR AS SS a SI BL A FRE EPP ER IEE SB SEARO TE ES EI 
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TABLE 2.—MONTHLY WEIGHTED AVERAGE EGG PRICES 
TO PRODUCERS FOR ALL GRADES, IN CANADA, 
1965, 1966 AND 1967 


LS EY SE ST SS IS 


1965 1966 1967 
cents per dozen 

UAMUACV ee Cen ae ee PA| ETE 32.0 35.3 
Febriidy? 2k. ae. sees Zon 34.0 2953% 
ji Belge: «Deptt, a eee Ne 25.4 37.6 
Apia... 51a oe Oe 27.5 41.4 
Ma Rian encteac eee. oe 21S 36.5 
SUNCRE DAVIS tt oe 26.2 Soni 
JULY Sia sido cee 27.4 34.8 
BUGUSt te eet ee 33.4 44.2 
September’=,.....20. 232. 36.7 45.0 
Octoberwee Manatee 45.7 45.4 
November gh sar.cehs cued rs 44.9 46.1 
D6cOMmpGr... cok wee, 44.4 44.9 
VOaG hn ee 31.4 39.4 


®Preliminary. 


TABLE 3.—MONTHLY EGG GRADINGS AT REGISTERED 
STATIONS IN CANADA, 1965, 1966 AND 1967 


1965 1966 1967 
thousand cases 
JaNUALy cea ees Nore. 698 646 6902 
Febrianvees seperate 600 573 
Nanchwcay 2 ot te arent 687 642 
AND Gil excuneeten tee Aceh yee 647 634 
Mayne e ee Redcar 712 671 
Jtinereeens. 2, teen es 675 640 
JULY Aa Gee eet Mas eee 666 617 
AUGUStsare ace ner ee 626 636 
September 591 605 
October-42- se2 sen 581 613 
Novem berasemeee er 619 602 
December 746 ae 668 660 
YOar ra 5 aces ae Tas TAA Zhe larey/ 


®Preliminary. 


TABLE 4,—PER CENT OF EGG TYPE CHICK PLACEMENTS 
IN CANADA, BY QUARTERS, 1962 TO 1966 


1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
per cent 
CANADA 
January—March........ PRT PX) S100) PR 7h Bh 7 
April-June............. BOI NASES 24 fine 4 (Ave 4 lat 
July—September........ Brome Ome lOncmn4s Ome Os, 
October-December..... OOM SHOm e584. Sei7a5 
WESTERN CANADA 
January—March........ Pass (0)” BLO) lsh Ag) BI BP OE 
April-dume... 5-5. 00.) 57.0 56.9 54.4 55.6 49.1 
July—September........ 6 Gia. See Oe OAS 2 
October-December..... Sr 4a ONC me ONS aml Mime Sao 
EASTERN CANADA 
January—March........ SIs 25e2 SOL ome 4.0m 24.8 
April-June............ 48.2 44.0 42.5 41.1 35.2 
July—September........ 9.6 14.7 13.0 17.8 19.3 
October—December..... (both UGsa'ls ear? ait An) a7 


Egg prices are expected to strengthen slightly from 

mid-February to early April, when they will again 
come under heavy downward pressures, due to the 
continuing net additions of pullets to laying flocks, 
and the stimulus of favorable weather at that time. 
How much price recovery will take place in the second 
half of 1967 depends largely upon the level of chick 
placements during the spring period of the year. In 
the past, hatcheries and egg producers have over- 
expanded flock numbers following a good price year, 
such as 1966. Subsequently, they have incurred over- 
production and depressed markets during the follow- 
ing months. This phenomenon of the egg market, 
usually referred to as the egg production and price 
cycle, has shown little abatement in recent years. 
Price fluctuations during the most recent cycle from 
1963 to 1966 were as extreme as at any time in the 
post-war period. However, there is a basis for antici- 
pating smaller spring chick placements in 1967 than 
have occurred under similar market conditions during 
recent years. Since 1962, there has been a gradual 
shift of hatchery operations from a high level of 
spring activity toward a more regular monthly output. 
These trends are shown in Table 4. 
Egg Industry Trends—The shift toward a more even 
monthly distribution of hatches and placements has 
been due to the increased specialization in all seg- 
ments of the egg industry. Commercial egg producers 
have increased in numbers and size, while farm flock 
producers have been declining rapidly in numbers. 
Replacements for farm flocks were started during the 
spring, which resulted in a sharp peak in hatchery 
activity at that time, while commercial producers 
usually buy or start two or more hatches each year. 

Associated with the trend toward greater specializa- 
tion in egg production, has been the development of 
the started pullet segment of the industry, which is 
largely an outgrowth of the demand for ready-to-lay 
pullets on a continuous basis by commercial egg 
producers. Many hatcheries have undertaken this 
function, either in their own facilities, or on a con- 
tract basis with specialized pullet growers. 

In addition to the year-round demand for started 
pullets, there are internal pressures within the breeder- 
hatchery-supply flock organizations to lower unit 
operating costs by spreading overhead expenses over 
a longer hatching season. Many egg type hatcheries 
in Canada have not been able to adjust to these 
changing requirements and have been closed, with 
the result that the remaining hatcheries have enlarged 
their volumes of business. Between 1962 and the end 
of 1966, the number of registered hatcheries in 
Canada declined from 400 to 299. More egg type 
hatcheries will likely close before these developments 
are complete. 


Another factor that has led to increased specializa- 
tion of supply flock operations has been the trend in 
breeding towards hybridization. This involves the 
mating of distinct female and male lines in multiplier 
flocks for the production of commercial hatchery 
stocks. These operations also involve greater fixed 
cost in breeding stock and organizational set-ups, 
and thus a longer hatching season reduces their unit 
costs quite rapidly. An added advantage with year- 
round hatchery operations is that the supply flock 
service programs of primary breeders and /or hatcher- 
ies also become more efficient in that service personnel 
can be retained and specialized in that work. 


Poultry Meat Situation and Outlook 


Poultry meat production in Canada in 1967 has 
shown little sign of slackening from the rapid rate of 
industry expansion that occurred in 1966. Up to 
February 11, poultry meat output in registered proc- 
essing plants in Canada totaled 67.7 million pounds, 
up by 15 per cent from output in the same period of 
1966. Larger placements of both broiler chicks and 
poults indicates that poultry marketings in the period 
from mid-February until April will also be up by 15 
per cent from output in the same period in 1966. 
Broiler chickens—Broiler chickens encountered more 
competition this winter from larger total meat 
supplies than were available in the same period a year 
ago. As a result, broiler markets across Canada were 
adjusted downward in order to keep the increased 
output moving through trade channels. Broiler prices 
began to recover in February, after having declined 
from late November to a low point in January, but 
were still below year-earlier levels in February. In the 
previous 17-month period, from July 1965 to Novem- 
ber 1966, broiler producers in Canada experienced a 
sustained strong demand for their product. Part of 
this was due to the general shortage of pork and pork 
products during that period. 

In spite of the winter price reductions, storage 
stocks of young chickens at February 1, at 20 million 
pounds, were more than double the total amount in 
cold storage at the same date in 1966. However, the 
bulk of the rise in cold storage stocks occurred in 
Quebec and Ontario, partly in anticipation of a heavy 
demand as a result of the Montreal World’s Fair. 

Chicken and fowl marketed through registered 
poultry plants in 1966, totaled 149 million birds, up 
by 15 million head or by 11 per cent from marketings 
in 1965. This was equivalent to about 461 million 
pounds, eviscerated weight basis, about 48 million 
pounds more than registered production in 1965. 

Expansion of the broiler chicken industry through- 
out Canada accounted for most of the increased out- 
put of chicken. Broiler chicken marketings through 
registered premises rose to about 128 million birds 


from 114 million marketed the previous year. Although 
Quebec and Ontario recorded slightly more than half 
of the absolute growth in broiler chicken production 
that occurred in Canada last year, the rate of industry 
expansion throughout Western Canada and in New 
Brunswick, was well above the national average of 
nssperieent: 

Marketings will continue to exceed year ago levels 
according to the increased rate of broiler chick place- 
ments during January to March. During this period, 
chick placements were up by 14 per cent from the 
year earlier level. Except for Alberta, producers in all 
broiler-producing provinces stepped up winter place- 
ments by 10 per cent or more from the same period 
last year. In Quebec, placements were extremely 
heavy, up by 30 per cent, in expectation of a strong 
demand in that area. 


TABLE 5.—BROILER CHICK PLACEMENTS IN CANADA, 
BY WEEKS FOR THE PERIOD JANUARY 1—MARCH 18, 
1966 AND 1967 


Percentage 
1966 1967 Change 
thousands 

IEVNUETAV~ TAR cheers oe 2,636 S28) +22.9 
Cae Re eee 2,616 3,246 +24.1 

2s SOR 2,470 2,993 +21.2 

28 toaeee 2,670 Salida +18.8 

Fe bruaryird 2 bieaceaslas ds 2,682 2,914 + 8.6 
Nilenehase cts apact: 2,934 2,950 + 0.5 

TBR SS 2,817 2,999 + 6.5 

DY, ee oat ee 2,870 ono002 +16.7 

March LONE ee, 5 eee 2,897 3, 1502 + 8.7 
(UG tis sera 2,911 3,300? +13.4 

(oie le Bom at ken aS 2,935 3, 4004 +15.8 


Estimated from egg settings. 


Roasting chicken—Roasting chicken production in 
Canada in 1966 did not keep pace with the fast growth 
in broiler output. Production in registered plants in 
1966 at 52 million pounds was up about 8 per cent 
from output in the previous year. Although Quebec 
is predominant in roasting chicken production, pro- 
ducers in other provinces accounted for all of the 
increase that occurred. The slower growth in roaster 


production was mostly due to the competition from 
broiler chicken and turkeys, which usually undersell 7” 


roasting chicken by several cents per foun in retail 
markets. 

Turkeys—The sharp growth that occurred in:Canada’s 
turkey industry in 1966 is continuing in 1967. Turkey 
marketings at registered stations in 1966 totaled 15.4 
million birds, equivalent to 187.1 million pounds, 
eviscerated basis. The percentage rise from 1965 in 
total birds marketed and total turkey meat tonnage, 
amounted to 19 per cent and 15 per cent respectively. 


TABLE 6.—BROILER CHICKEN, ROASTER CHICKEN AND 
BROILER TURKEY OUTPUT IN REGISTERED STATIONS 
IN CANADA, 1963 TO 1966 


Bro Roasters Broiler Turkeys 
aha , TBS) (4 Ibs. and up) (Under 10 Ibs.) 


Year Head Pounds Head Pounds Head Pounds 
millions 

IBS seekers ns 96.3 277.0 8.1, 40.9 3.9 30.5 

OGG ees oe 105.8 305.6 oes 42.4 5.3 41.6 

TIBHer ea TISTOMS2883 QuQuer4 727 6.2 49.2 

1966) bes 127 GeesZO9e 1929) 25147, 8.2 65.4 


Expansion was extremely rapid in the broiler turkey 
segment of the industry. While marketings of heavy 
turkey increased moderately to 7.3 million birds in 
1966, up by 8 per cent from 1965, marketings of broiler 
turkeys rose by 2.0 million birds, from 6.2 million in 
1965 to 8.2 million birds in 1966. 

Broiler turkey producers in Ontario stepped up the 
recorded output of broilers to 4.4 million birds, up 
by 1.1 million from 1965. They accounted for about 
55 per cent of Canada’s total broiler turkey produc- 
tion last year. In Quebec, broiler turkey marketings 
rose to 2.5 million birds in 1966, 400,000 more than 
in the previous year. 

Although the central provinces accounted for 56.1 
million pounds, or for 86 per cent of Canada’s total 
output of broiler turkey in 1966, the rate of expansion 
in the broiler turkey sector in British Columbia and 
Alberta was extremely high, being about 60 per cent 
in both provinces. Broiler turkey supply flocks were 
also established in British Columbia for the first time 
in 1966, and hatcheries in that province will be less 
dependent in 1967 than in previous years upon hatch- 
ing eggs and poult import from the United States. 
Turkey producers in both of these western provinces 
also established turkey marketing boards with quota 
control powers, and these boards are functioning in 
(hee ae 

Rapid expansion in turkey production will continue 
in 1967 particularly in the broiler sector, according 
to the level of broiler poult-placements in late-1966 
and early 1967. From November to January, broiler 


~ poult. placements in Canada totaled 2.9 million, up 


by 29 per cent from the same period a year earlier. 


Producers in Alberta, Ontario and British Columbia 
have recorded the largest percentage expansion of 93 
per cent, 40 per cent and 16 per cent respectively. - - 

Winter placements of heavy type poults, although 
comparatively small in relation to broiler poult 
placements, were also up sharply in December and 
January from the same months a year earlier. Most 
of this expansion occurred in Southwestern Ontario 
and Coastal British Columbia where the climate allows 
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these birds to be ranged earlier than in other parts of 
Canada. Many producers have begun raising two 
broods of heavies per year, rather than the single crop 
that was formerly the general practice. This develop- 
ment has spread out the operations of the hatchery 
and processing industries with a subsequent reduction 
in their unit operating costs. 


TABLE 7.—PLACEMENTS OF BROILER TYPE POULTS IN 
CANADA, BY PROVINCE, NOVEMBER TO JANUARY, 
1965-66 AND 1966-67 


Percentage 

1965-66 1966-67 Change 

thousands 

British Columbia....... 171 199 + 16.4 
Albertarct eet. seek 55 106 + 92.7 

Saskatcnewantse. 6k 2 2 — 
Manitoba.) aaceee 19 40 +110.5 
Ontario. ssc eee 1,360 1,903 + 39.9 
Quebec. sof. fa 623 658 + 5.6 
Atlantic Provinces...... 41 30 — 19.5 
Canada C2 eae. Po PALE 2,939 + 29.3 


There have not been any significant developments 
in Canada towards the year-round production of 
heavy turkey, as is the case with broiler turkey pro- 
duction. The greater space requirements of heavies, 
increases unit housing costs as compared with similar 
costs for broilers with which heavy turkeys must 
compete on a price basis. 

In Ontario, a measure of flexibility between broiler 
and heavy turkey production exists in that many 
heavy female poults that are hatched early in the 
season are diverted to broiler production, while 
many of the heavy male poults are exported to the 
United States where an earlier demand exists because 
they may be ranged earlier than is the case in Canada. 
This has permitted Ontario turkey hatcheries greater 
flexibility in the management of their supply flock 
operations. 

fae Pap ae Cre (7 


SELECTED FRUIT CROPS 


Peaches 


Production Trends—Apart from apples, peaches are 
the most important tree fruit crop in the Canadian 
fruit industry. The estimated 1961-65 average total 
farm value of this crop was $6.6 million or about 10 
per cent of the total value of fruit production (J). 
The total number of peach trees for commercial pro- 
duction in Canada declined between 1951 and 1961, 
but since then, total tree numbers have remained 
constant. According to the 1961 Census, Canada 
had 1.89 million peach trees on farms with 25 fruit 
trees or more. This represented a decrease of about 
1.3 per cent per year over the 10-year period, with the 
greatest decline occurring between 1956 and 1961 
(Table 1). The average annual decrease in the non- 
bearing trees in the 10-year period was 3.3 per cent. 

Ontario accounted for 81 per cent of the peach trees 
in Canada. Practically all the peach orchards in 
Ontario are located in the Niagara District and the 
decline in the number of trees may be attributed in 
part to urban development and _ industrialization 
which has occurred in this area. Annual surveys of 
tender tree fruit plantings and removals in the 
Niagara area suggest that since 1963, tree numbers 
have remained relatively constant and the proportion 
of young trees has increased. The other 19 per cent 
of Canada’s peach trees were located in the Okanagan 
Valley of British Columbia and a small increase in 
peach tree plantings was reported in this area. 

In 1961, Jubilee and Elberta varieties represented 
52 per cent of the total number of peach trees in 
Ontario, while Red Haven and Loring represented 22 
per cent of the peach trees one to three years old (3). 
The marketing season is expected to be lengthened in 
British Columbia in future years because the produc- 
tion of Red Haven (an early maturing variety) 
continues to increase as young trees come into 
bearing. 


TABLE 1.—PEACHES AND PEARS, NUMBER OF TREES, CANADA, 1951, 1956, 1961 


Peaches Pears 
Under 5 years Under 10 years 
Year 5 years and over Total 10 years and over Total 
number 
1951248 © DA ee: 870,959 1,337,454 2,208,413 596,877 636, 786 1,228 , 663 
1956 hts ot iether cushorths ene n.a. n.a. 2,088,844 n.a. n.a. 1,199,981 
RSLS ep Cale A A el 579,529 1,311,622 1,891,151 361 , 838 820,181 1,182,019 
per cent 
Change 1951-1961.......... —33 —2 —14 —39 +29 —4 


Source: Census of Agriculture, Canada, 1951, 1956, 1961. 
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Provincial statistics indicate that yields per acre are 
increasing. Reports for the Niagara Fruit Belt 
suggest that the 1958-64 average peach production 
was about 4.3 tons per acre (2). Comparative figures 
for 1962 and 1964 were 3.4 and 4.8 tons per acre 
respectively, indicating the range which occurs in 
yields. With the exception of 1956 and 1965, annual 
production of peaches in Canada has averaged about 
130 million pounds. The decline in Canadian pro- 
duction in 1965 was due to the severe frost damage 
which almost completely destroyed the British Colum- 
bia peach crop, but the 1966 crop was more in line 
with the 1961-65 average of 2.3 million pounds. In 
the Niagara Peninsula, Jubilee, Elberta and Vees are 
the main processing varieties, while Red Haven and 
Loring are among the main fresh fruit varieties. 
Imports and Exports—The fresh market has been 
steadily taking an increasing share of peach produc- 
tion and it now accounts for about 50 per cent of the 
crop. Exports are small and the remainder goes for 
processing (Table 2). 

The volume of foreign trade in peaches varies with 
the size of the crop in Canada and that in the United 
States. For example, in 1956 there was a short Cana- 
dian supply and exports in that year at 3.2 million 
bushels (in terms of fresh produce) were approximately 
half of the year earlier figure, while imports were 
56.3 and 25.8 million pounds respectively. Between 
1960 and 1964, total imports and exports of peaches 
averaged 68.6 million and 1.0 million pounds, respec- 
tively, or a net import of 67.6 million pounds. During 
the first half of the past decade, exports of peaches 
were mainly to the United Kindom and the United 
States, but this trade has declined in recent years (4). 

During the past five years, practically all Canadian 
peach imports have been obtained from the United 
States. However, in the same period, increasing 
quantities have been obtained from Australia and in 
1963 and 1965, imports were 1.9 million and 5.8 
million pounds respectively. 

Consumption—The average per capita consumption 
of all peaches during 1960 to 1964 was 10.6 pounds, 
up 0.3 pounds from 1955-59. Consumption of fresh 
peaches declined from the earlier five-year period, 
but this was offset by a rise in the demand for proc- 
essed peaches. Average total consumption rose from 
a low of 172 million pounds in 1955-59 to 196.4 mil- 
lion pounds in the 1960-64 period, and has continued 
to rise each year since. The rise in demand has been 
accompanied by increasing prices for peaches for 
processing. In 1965 and 1966, Ontario Jubilees 
brought $125.50 per ton and other varieties $120.50. 
This was an advance of $4 from 1964 and marked a 
continuation of the rising trend of the previous decade. 
The Long-Run Outlook—The future development of 
the Canadian commercial peach crop is limited to the 


climatically suitable growing areas such as the Niagara 
District and Essex County in Ontario and the Okana- 
gan Valley in British Columbia. There has been con- 
siderable pressure in the Niagara area on agricultural 
land resources for industrial, residential and recrea- 
tional use. Provincial statistics on tender tree fruit 
production in Ontario suggest that since 1963, peach 
acreage and tree numbers have remained about con- 
stant. These factors in themselves suggest increased 
production from this area in the future due to rising 
yields. Nevertheless, the possible effect of land reported 
to have been removed from fruit production cannot be 
ignored and the impact of this may be more fully 
assessed when the data from the 1966 Census are 
published. The Kent-Essex area has been suggested as 
a possibility of alternate supply, but to what extent 
this area could replace the Niagara supply is still to be 
seen (5). 

Labor is one of the most important inputs of peach 

production. Cost of production studies on peach grow- 
ing in Ontario for 1954 to 1956 and adjusted to 1962 
price levels indicated that labor constituted 46 per 
cent of the total costs per acre. 
Development up to 1970—In estimating future peach 
production in Canada one must consider the trend of 
increased yields per tree, with greater emphasis on 
early maturing varieties. Moreover, recent surveys 
indicate that the proportion of young trees to total 
trees has increased. Therefore, production may 
recover to reach 130 million pounds once more by 
1970. Assuming per capita consumption remains un- 
changed but allowing for the increase in population, 
consumption by 1970 may reach 223 to 230 million 
pounds. 


Pears 


Production Trends—The farm value of the national 
pear crop is only about half that of peaches and 
represents five per cent of the farm value of the 
Canadian fruit industry. However, there are more 
areas in Canada that are climatically suitable for the 
growing of pears. In 1961, there were 1.2 million pear 
trees in Canada on farms reporting 25 or more fruit 
trees, or a decline of about four per cent from the 
1951 figure (Table 1). The decline appears to have 
been rapid during the second half of that decade. 
Increased plantings were reported over the 10 years 
in British Columbia, Nova Scotia, Quebec and to a 
lesser extent in other provinces. The decrease which 
occurred in Ontario, where more than half of the 
pear trees were located, was sufficient to offset the 
increase reported in the other provinces and accounted 
for the decrease in Canada. However, annual surveys 
of tender tree fruit plantings and removals suggest 
that since 1962, total pear tree numbers in the Niagara 
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Fruit Belt of Ontario have remained about constant, 8.0 million and 31.6 million pounds respectively, or 
although the proportion of young trees during this a net import figure of 23.6 million pounds. This 
period has increased. represented a decline of 16 per cent from the previous 
The figures available from provincial statistics show _ five-year period and was due mainly to the increase 
that there is considerable variation in the yields of which occurred in exports. The direction of this 
pears between different varieties. In 1961, Bartlett trade has been mainly to the United States and the 
and Keiffer varieties represented about 88 per cent of United Kingdom (4). 
the total number of pear trees in Ontario, and the Consumption—The annual per capita consumption of 
year earlier average provincial yields of these two fresh and processed pears in Canada has remained 
varieties were 2.5 and 4.0 tons per acre respectively (2). fairly stable from year to year at around 5.6 pounds 
The trend of higher yields per acre or tree which is (Table 2). An examination of the data on the con- 
shown for Ontario, is also evident in some of the other sumption pattern of either fresh or processed pears 
provinces such as British Columbia and Nova Scotia. shows that very little change in trend can be observed, 
The Keiffer variety is only common in Ontario, and __ except in 1963 when a decline in Canadian production 
in other fruit growing areas, for example British combined with smaller imports reduced available 
Columbia, Bartletts and Anjous are the most common _ supplies. However, in the following year, consumption 
varieties. returned to previous levels, but this was accompanied 
Except for 1965, the total commercial production by a greater than usual proportion of pears being 
of pears has increased in recent years (Table 2), with processed, although it is too early to decide that this 
higher yields per tree. The 1960-64 average pro- isa trend for the future. 
duction at 84.5 million pounds represented a 24.3 Between 1960-64, total consumption averaged about 
per cent increase over the previous five-year period. 103 million pounds or almost 9 per cent more than 
Imports and Exports—Most of the production from the comparable figure for the previous five-year 
the Keiffer variety of pears in Ontario is used for period due to increases in population. 
processing purposes, while Bartletts are used mainly Developments up to 1970—The developments to 1970 
for the fresh fruit market. In recent years, larger depend upon the trend of higher yields per tree or 
quantities of total pear production in Canada have acre along with an increase in the rate of new plant- 
been utilized for the processing and export markets ings. A further expansion in production is expected 
and on the basis of the 1960-64 average, these now during the next few years, particularly for the Bartlett 
take about 52 and 6 per cent respectively of pro- variety and a gradual increase is also expected in 
duction (Table 2). The remaining 42 per cent is consumption. In accordance with these trends, the 
obtained for the fresh market. Between 1960 and crop may reach 110 million pounds by 1970 aad 
1964, total exports and imports of pears averaged consumption may expand to 120 million pounds. 


TABLE 2.—PEACHES AND PEARS, PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, SELECTED YEARS AND FORECAST FOR 
1970 
ET A SF ETSI SES I LE ENE TE LEGCO EEE PE ETE CS SOD AIEEE IE SEE TELE EP ITI EF SPC SEE SER L TI DO ELE POI SES EE CII I IO 


Percentage 
Change 
1966 1955-59 
Average Average (Pre- to 1970 
Commodity 1955-59 1960-64 1964 1965 liminary) 1960-64 Forecast 
Peaches 
Production (million pounds).............. 130.4 129.3 143.0 80.3 108.0 — 0.8 130.0 
Bermcent processed... an. ee eee 47.0 46.7 
Per cent-usedtreshias. 274 eee eee 52.0 53.0 
Pencentiexportedss.). tuniate oben ere 1.0 0.3 
Consumption: fresh equivalent 
Total (milton pounds)’. <0. tee ee ee 171.6 196.4 202.2 207.0 21120 +14.5 229.5 
Per capita (poutide). bacesna: AAS on cane 10.3 10.6 
Pears 
Production (million pounds).............. 68.0 84.5 100.0 52.0 94.5 +24.3 110.0 
Per cont processed... secu ote ka ee O10 52.0 
Percent used fresh. 219. he 47.0 42.0 
Per ‘cent exportedwons ccs4d ud Sate esh 2.0 6.0 
Consumption: fresh equivalent 
Total (million pounds) <2. %. cee. 28 94.9 103.1 115.5 110.0 111.4 + 8.6 120.0 
Per. .capita (pounds)st« ssa iva alt orb cbeet GIST / 5.6 


SS EL SE SS SS SSS SSMS SSS SSS AE PS OATES 


Sources: Computed from data published in: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Seasonal Reports of Estimates of Commercial 
Sian g. a Fruits, Cat, No. 22-003 and Report of Apparent Per Capita Domestic Disappearance of Food in Canada, 
a « 0. a ¢ 
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D. M. MacKay 


OILSEEDS 
Rapeseed 


The Canadian rapeseed crop for 1966-67 was 
estimated at 25.5 million bushels, up 13 per cent 
from 22.6 million bushels in 1965-66. 

Canadian exports for 1966-67 are running about 
level with 1965-66, but with the large 1966 crop, 
higher exports and higher domestic consumption are 
looked for. In the last five months of 1966, four 
million bushels were crushed. Out of 5.7 million 
bushels of exports from August, 1966 to the end of 
January, 1967, almost 4.5 million bushels have gone 
to Japan, more than 500,000 bushels to the Nether- 
lands, 318,000 bushels to Italy, and 211,000 bushels 
to West Germany. A small quantity of about 45,000 
bushels has gone to the United Kingdom. Several 
European countries have had smaller crops than 
usual and further sales to Europe and Japan are 
anticipated. 

About 25 per cent of the total edible oil used in 
Canada is rapeseed oil. Total rapeseed oil produced 
in Canada in 1966 exceeded 80 million pounds from 
total crushings of about 214 million pounds. Rape- 
seed crushed in December was about 25 million 
pounds compared with 15 million pounds in 1965, 
and total crushings for the year were up by 80 million 
pounds. 

Weekly average prices in late September and 
October, 1966 for No. 1 Canada Rapeseed, basis in 
store Fort William, were generally between $2.60 
and $2.70 per bushel, but started rising in late Novem- 
ber and reached a peak in December of $2.87. Since 
that time, prices have eased slightly and for the week 
of February 11, 1967, averaged $2.813. For the week 
ended February 12, 1966, prices had been higher, 
averaging $2.99. 
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Trade reports indicate the probability of increased 
marketings in Japan and several European countries, 
as well as the likelihood of an increased share of the 
domestic edible oil market being served by rapeseed. 


Flaxseed 


Flaxseed production at 23.6 million bushels in 1966 
was down by 19 per cent from the previous year’s 
production of 29.3 million bushels. Smaller crops also 
were produced in the United States, down to 23.9 
million bushels from 35 million in 1965, and in 
Argentina, down to 20.6 million bushels from 22.4 
million. 

Exports of flaxseed from Canada in 1966-67 have 
been running slightly ahead of 1965-66. In the first 
six months of the crop year, exports amounted to 
about 10 million bushels. Principal importing countries 
have been Japan, the Netherlands and other Western 
European countries. 

For the calendar year of 1966, domestic crushings 
were down from 159 million pounds to 138 million 
pounds. December crushings in 1966 were only 9 
million pounds compared with 19 million for the 
corresponding month in 1965. 


Soybeans 


Canada’s production of soybeans in 1966-67 was 
8.7 million bushels, compared with just over 8 million 
bushels in 1965-66. Canada is not a large producer, 
relative to the United States, where the 1966-67 crop 
was estimated at a record 931.5 million bushels. 
This figure was much higher than early season esti- 
mates and compared with the 1965-66 crop of 845 
million bushels. From October 1, 1966 to the end of 
January, 1967, United States exports were running 
about even with levels of a year earlier, although an 
increase for the year had been forecast. Domestic 
demand for soybean meal, on the other hand, has 
increased. Prices for soybeans in the United States 
have been gradually declining since September 1966. 

Canadian exports of soybeans and soybean meal 
are down in 1966-67 from 1965-66. Exports of meal 
during the first nine months of 1966 were under 3.2 
million cwt. compared with 3.7 million for the same 
period of 1965. Exports of beans were down from 2.5 
to 2 million bushels. Canadian soybean crushings for 
December, 1966 were 81.6 million pounds compared 
with 112 million in 1965. 

Prices for No. 2 Soybeans basis f.o.b. Chatham, 
were firm in early September, 1966 and in the week 
of September 23 were $3.14 per bushel, but in 1967 
to date, prices have been consistently below $3.00, 
with figures in mid-February of around $2.90. Average 
prices for 1965-66 were about $3.00 per bushel. 
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Canada exports sizeable quantities of soybean meal, 
largely to the United Kingdom. Imports of soybeans 
are almost all from the United States, a total 17.1 
million bushels in 1965. For this reason, United 
States prices have a major influence on Canadian 
prices. In early February, 1967 the United States 
announced price support at $2.50 per bushel, the 
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same level as in 1966. By the end of January, 1967 
U.S. growers had entered 135.7 million bushels under 
loan and had redeemed only 5.9 million bushels. This 
reflected the attractions of the support program and 
is interpreted by trade analysts to mean that growers 
are trying to hold out for $3.00 prices in the market. 


J. S. Carmichael 


TRENDS IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIVITY 
I. F. Furniss 


The purposes of this paper are to measure the trends in over- 
all agricultural productivity in Canada, both at the national 
level and by regions. These trends have been determined by 
constructing constant dollar indexes of total output and total 
inputs (1). The relationship of the index of total output to the 
index of total inputs is defined in this paper as the “‘productivity 
ratio,” or simply as “‘agricultural productivity.” 


NATIONAL TRENDS 


Productivity Growth 

Overall agricultural productivity in Canada has 
been increasing at an estimated annual rate of 2.4 per 
cent from 1946 to 1965 or 2.0 per cent from 1935 to 
1965 (2). In 1965, the productivity ratio stood at 165 
(1949=100) compared with an average of 89 in the 
period 1935-39 (Table 1). This was the second highest 
level reached by the productivity index during the 
period 1935 to 1965, being exceeded only by that for 
1963. The rate of increase in productivity since 1946 
is the result of an annual increase of 1.9 per cent in 
farm output and a decline of 0.4 per cent a year in 
production inputs. 

The trends in Canadian farm productivity are shown 
graphically in Figure 1. This chart shows that the 
trend in productivity is closely associated with the 
trend in farm output, particularly since total farm 
inputs have been relatively constant. Farm inputs 
declined somewhat during the years of World War II 
and then rose in the years immediately following. 


During the war years there was a decline in the real 
estate and labor inputs. Although capital inputs rose 
during this period, the increase was not sufficient to 
offset the decreases in the other two categories. The 
postwar peak in farm inputs, occurring in 1946 and 
1947, was attributable to an upsurge in the farm labor 
force and to increased purchases of machinery, live 
stock, feed and fertilizer, all at much the same time. 
Following this postwar peak in farm inputs, a gradual 


TABLE 1.—INDEXES OF OUTPUT AND INPUTS AND 
PRODUCTIVITY RATIOS, CANADIAN AGRICULTURE, 
1935 TO 1965 (1949 = 100) 


Farm Production 
Period or Year Output Inputs Productivity 

1935-39): Seas enn 85 95 89 
TI4A0R4 SS, San see 107 93 115 
1946-50 sae ees ck 106 102 104 
1951=55) Posen oer. 124 94 131 
1956-60*se fer 128 93 138 
196 lee. ae ees 116 93 124 
HOG 2ERE AES oe eae 144 94 154 
TOGS Ree, Scpamreres cor te 159 96 166 
1964 ieee cs 149 97 153 
VWOGDH Te ee, EL 161 98 165 
1961-6507 fee 146 96 152 

per cent 

Annual growth rates: 

1OS5stOM OOS aera +2.0 +0.01 +2.0 
1 OAGstORI GOS Aare +1.9 —0.4 +2.4 


INPUT, OUTPUT AND PRODUCTIVITY TRENDS» IN CANADIAN AGRICULTURE 


% of 1949 


O 
1936 38 
% 3-YEAR MOVING AVERAGES 


FIGURE | 
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decline commenced, reaching a low in 1957 when the 
index stood at 91 (1949=100). Since that year there 
has been a gradual rise in inputs but, up to 1965, the 
total continued to be below that of 1949. 


Changes in Inputs 

Since 1946 there has been a fractional decline of 
0.4 per cent a year in all farm inputs. The decline in 
all farm labor of 3.6 per cent a year has been offset 
largely by increased use of capital inputs in the form 
of machinery, purchased feeds, fertilizers and a host 
of other purchased goods and services (Table 2). 
This grouping of inputs has increased since 1946 at a 
rate of 2.2 per cent a year. Real estate inputs, repre- 
senting land, buildings and property taxes, also have 
been rising, by almost one per cent a year. Percent- 
age increases in the other input categories from the 
average for the 1946-50 period to 1965 were: 47 per 
cent for machinery and equipment; 44 per cent for 
purchased feed and seed; 164 per cent for fertilizer 
and limestone; and 39 per cent for the miscellaneous 
capital grouping, which includes pesticides and other 
specialized inputs. Total capital inputs were up by 49 
per cent from 1946-50 to 1965 while all inputs de- 
creased by 4 per cent. 

The relative importance of the major groupings of 
farm inputs are illustrated graphically in Figure 2. 
This chart shows quite clearly the substitution for 
labor by machinery and other specialized purchased 


inputs which has taken place during the period 
reviewed. These trends are continuing. The proportion 
of capital inputs, estimated for 1965 at 49 per cent 
of the total, showed a one per cent increase from 1964. 
Labor declined from 29 per cent of total inputs in 
1964 to 28 per cent in 1965. Real estate inputs, how- 
ever, were unchanged from the 1964 level at 23 per 
cent. 

These changes in resource combination can be 
further illustrated by examining the shift by farmers 
from non-purchased to purchased inputs (3). Pur- 
chases by farmers of production inputs in 1965 were 
estimated to be over 4 per cent higher than in 1964 
and to comprize 51 per cent of the total (Table 3). 
This compares with 30 per cent in the 1935-39 period. 


Factor Productivity 

In the first section of this paper, agricultural pro- 
ductivity was expressed by relating total output to 
total inputs. Broadly classified, total inputs include 
three main factors (or agents) of production—real 
estate, labor and capital. (In this paper capital in- 
puts include both purchased, i.e. intermediate inputs, 
and non-purchased inputs.) These three factor in- 
puts (4) together produced sufficient output to result 
in an annual rate of growth in overall productivity 
of 2.0 per cent since 1935 or 2.4 per cent since 1946 
(Table 1). 


TABLE 2.—INDEXES OF INPUTS, CANADIAN AGRICULTURE BY SELECTED CATEGORIES, 1935 TO 1965 


(1949 = 100) 
Capital 
Machin- Fer- 
ery Pur- tilizer 
and chased and 
; Real Equip- Feed and Lime- Miscell- Total 
Period or Year Estate Labor® mente Seed stone aneous4 Total Inputs 
1935-39 occ. we arcke ole EE Aire te 112 116 41 35 73 52 95 
FO40 R45 cee caer N Ue hora cna. buen ceetetieke 100 102 83 ley/ 82 73 93 
1946-50 cah ie eR ore tia acer eae 101 102 115 92 100 102 102 
195 TH 55 ee ee, Shee ce ees 100 81 119 96 108 105 110 94 
1$956—-GOee ere cates a eee 107 67 125 130 122 116 124 93 
NOG se eer aks Sten Mie 112 63 123 131 154 132 128 93 
TRS ISVINRE arn car arborea ath of Bh A ard Si alr 114 61 129 132 168 131 132 94 
1 9G3 ase ee eis ee ae ee 114 60 133 142 188 141 139 96 
1 OG4 a Bee ce, eres er ee eer 114 58 137 150 225 147 146 97 
1965'S) stuart ee crane 116 55 141 165 243 139 152 98 
1961-65 neo eerie lace nee 114 60 133 144 196 138 139 96 
per cent 

Annual growth rate, 

1946 to. 1965.4. sen a eee +0.9 —3.6 +2.2 —0.4 


*Includes interest on investment, depreciation and repairs on buildings, and property taxes for both owned and rented 


real estate. 


>Total farm labor force (farm operators, unpaid family labor and hired labor). 
*Includes fuel and other purchased items associated with machinery operation plus interest on investment and deprecia- 


tion. 


4Includes electric power, interest on investment in livestock and purchased livestock, pesticides and other purchased 


inputs (see note 10). 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FARM INPUTS, CANADIAN 
AGRICULTURE 
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FIGURE 2 


TABLE 3.—INDEXES AND DISTRIBUTION OF PURCHASED AND NON-PURCHASED INPUTS, CANADIAN 
AGRICULTURE, 1935 TO 1965 (VALUED AT 1949 PRICES) 


SSE EE EE EE I I TE DBE SES TS TEI PE EDS TES B CIPD T TE ADE LIE BST TOI GEES TEE III SEIN PEE RIES PSOE NED EE IRL IEEE FLEES 


Non- Non- 
f Purchased Purchased Purchased Purchased 
Period of Year Inputs Inputs Inputs Inputs 

1949 = 100 per cent of total inputs 
AGS 5=SO eee Ree Rare 11 ee DD rare ID Nsnrmcnle dg 75 107 30 70 
OO AG er re eee eee 80 101 33 67 
OA GSO Mee CMAs ree 5 ores Coen ces hele TRI 101 103 37 63 
OS Oba eee ete et eaten ee thr Mat aby, 98 92 39 61 
‘D5 GC =GO es pare TSI S oso ns SRP Ars PE 110 83 45 55 
OG [partpener fe cr wea a rrce er tease her) ema Wie epee en 115 80 47 53 
NOG 2 Wisc oie Rae cc Mee sua alee ain ol ees ae 118 80 47 53 
USGS Bees aicsc.s SREs sel ocak Mahe ao ee, Bata ss Se oc 123 80 48 52 
NOGA eee cs BBs oz» RUBS oceke cc BaP cs a AS es oP 126 80 49 51 
LEO a RE Ne ER Sa nee, <a nr eee 131 77 51 49 
U9GI—G5 ie. Pacts co ons a SE ee oe A ee ee 123 79 48 52 


Note: Purchased inputs includes the interest, depreciation and repairs on rented buildings and the interest on investment 
in rented land. Property taxes on both owned and rented land and buildings are considered as purchased inputs. 


Productivity growth can be the result of improved change in each of the factors of production. If we were 
efficiency in the combination of factor inputs in the simply to divide the index of total output by the 
production process, of improvements in the quality of labor input index, for example, we would not have a 
resources used, and of an increase in the quantity of measure of “labor productivity” but of ‘“‘output per 
resources employed (5). Factor productivity is an man.” (Output per man can be labor productivity 
attempt to measure the change in output due to the if all of the change in output is directly attributable to 
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labor.) The increase in output per man in Canadian 
agriculture has come about in part because a declining 
labor force has utilized increasing quantities of capital 


TABLE 4.—FACTOR PRODUCTIVITY RATIOS, CANADIAN 
AGRICULTURE BY MAJOR FACTOR INPUTS, 1935 TO 
1965 (1949 = 100) 


inputs. The effect of each major component may be Capital 
estimated by regression analysis. In this paper, factor Pprcrsc nets Rete ie ae set 
productivity means the ratio of the index of total = 
output to the index of factor inputs, constructed as ~1935-39...0. 02. 2u00.. 83 79 101 
indicated in note (6). eas gooey RSS oe res 9! tos 
Overall, JabotyPtogaceiaynCD dns Canad ane Ue Ni ose8cy Ghd. shes Oca anal Omak ee Ae 
culture appears to have been increasing since 1935 at “a me aye ne 
a rate of 3.2 per cent a year or 3.6 per cent since 1946 1960 °° == 177 130 
(Table 4). This latter rate of increase, it will be noted, Has Penne eee eee ees A ane Lee 
corresponds with the annual rate of decrease in the j965...°° | 5G 206 138 
farm labor force. During the same two periods, the 4961-65................. 142 181 129 
productivity of real estate has risen at annual rates of per cent 
1.9 per cent, while that of capital has advanced 0.8 Annual growth rates: 
per cent since 1935 or 1.1 per cent since 1946. rae Me Liste BE heey a 3 ieee aoe 


In the 1935-65 period, the three factor inputs 
together explained 69 per cent of the variation in 
output. The unexplained part would be due to other 
factors, such as weather, which were not measured. 
In the more recent period, the measured variables 
explained 66.5 per cent of the variations in output. 
Capital was the most important factor associated with 
the variation in output in the 1935-65 period, while 
labor was the most important factor from 1946. 
Changes in output were directly associated with 
changes in capital inputs but were inversely associated 
with changes in real estate and labor in both periods. 
In other words, increases in output were associated 
with decreases in real estate and labor inputs. 


Notes: (1) Factor productivity is defined as the ratio of 
the index of total output to the indexes of 
factor inputs, constructed by aggregating the 
input in each year of tne selected factor with 
the mean inputs for the 1935-65 period of the 
other two factors. 


(2) The use of the means for the 1935-65 period 
in the construction of these indexes resulted 
in some upward bias for the labor and capital 
productivity indexes, especially in the 1960’s. 
No bias was evident in the real estate produc- 
tivity index. Reconstructing the indexes for 
the period 1946-65 using the means of this 
period reduced the level of the labor produc- 
tivity index by 4 index points, for example, in 
1965 and reduced the annual growth rate for 
this period to 3.5 per cent. The bias in the 
capital productivity index was reduced by 2 
index points in 1965 but the annual growth 
rate remained unchanged. 


TABLE 5.—INDEXES OF OUTPUT AND INPUTS AND PRODUCTIVITY RATIOS, CANADIAN AGRICULTURE BY 


REGIONS, 1946 TO 1965 (1949 = 100) 


SSL FE aE RES LNT, OSB TR NPE STII DEEN ETE LE 2 PTD ST TELE ESPEN TINIE I IETS ION SP LE ITER DES SBE I IE EER CLS DP PILL EET TES EPL I TI BREESE DED IES BEDE TEI EDIE EP GNESI EIS SIE TET ES 


Annual 
Growth 
Rate, 
Index and Region 1946-50 1951-55 1956-60 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1961-65 1946-65 
per cent 
Farm Output 
NiAtITINIGS wcrc en eae meee 99 96 98 100 99 101 105 103 102 —0.1 
PIO DOE akc ols es hairs tore! 103 110 120 129 136 138 139 143 137 +1.9 
ONTAVION © vont wow a. 98 105 120 132 135 137 144 145 139 +2.3 
PraltiGSen csr nts cue: lis 145 140 100 159 188 159 185 158 +1.8 
BritisheColumbians. eee 97 105 119 135 141 143 151 150 144 +2.6 
Production Inputs 
NUEVANIINE Sn So peas ac onbe ce 104 81 79 80 72 65 69 67 70 —2.4 
Que De Gen xrcrdeimstcarnr ea teewsesis 106 93 86 83 82 82 80 83 82 —1.7 
Ontatios! x daqccinterit Aad. 102 95 93 91 92 97 97 96 94 —0.5 
Prairios 24 ee aenGae : 100 95 93 95 98 100 102 101 99 —0.1 
British Columbia............ 97 87 98 106 110 102 108 111 107 +0.9 
Productivity 
Maritimes: i: 3. 2) 28, 23 96 119 124 125 139 155 154 154 145 +2.6 
Quabetas.tiacsenete ae 98 118 140 156 165 168 175 172 167 +3.6 
Ontario. Se idea aera a 96 111 129 146 147 142 149 150 147 +2.9 
PLT TCS gna ORR ea ee MR 153 151 105 162 188 156 183 159 +2.0 
BiisheColmbia tees 100 122 121 127 128 141 140 136 134 +1.7 
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REGIONAL AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIVITY (8) 


Productivity Growth 


Since 1946, the rate of agricultural productivity 
growth has been highest in Quebec, 3.6 per cent a 
year (9), followed by Ontario with a growth rate of 
2.9 per cent (Table 5). In Quebec, the increase in 
productivity is a combination of an annual increase 
of 1.9 per cent in farm output and a decline of 1.7 
per cent in inputs. The Maritime region showed a 
fractional decrease of 0.1 per cent a year in output 
but the rate of decrease in inputs was greater, 2.4 per 
cent a year, with a resultant increase in productivity 
of 2.6 per cent a year. 

On the Prairies, farm output rose from 1946 at a 
rate of 1.8 per cent a year while inputs declined 
fractionally. Consequently, agricultural productivity 
in this region increased at 2.0 per cent a year. The 
heavy weight which Prairie agriculture carries in the 
all-Canada indexes is reflected in the close correspond- 
ence between the growth rates for the region and for 
Canadian agriculture as a whole, 2.3 per cent a year 
since 1946. 

British Columbia agriculture showed the highest 
rate of growth in farm output, 2.6 per cent a year. 
However, production inputs also rose, by almost one 
per cent annually, with the result that the rate of 
productivity growth was the lowest for the five regions, 
or 1.7 per cent a year. 


Changes in Inputs 

The shifts which have occurred since 1946 in the 
composition of farm inputs help to explain the differ- 
ences in productivity growth among the five main 
regions of Canada (Table 6). 


In the Maritimes, real estate inputs declined by 1.5 
per cent a year. All other regions showed increases, 
although that for Quebec was only fractional. The 
highest rate of increase in farm real estate inputs was 
in British Columbia, an estimated 2.2 per cent a year 
since 1946. 

Labor inputs declined in all regions, with the great- 
est decrease being in Quebec, 4.7 per cent a year, 
followed by the Maritimes with a decrease of 4.2 per 
cent a year. This high rate of decrease in the Quebec 
farm labor force is the main contributing factor to 
the overall productivity growth rate in that province. 

The annual rate of growth in capital inputs in 
Quebec was higher than that of Ontario, but below 
the rates for the Prairies and British Columbia. British 
Columbia had the highest rate of growth in capital 
inputs, 2.5 per cent a year. This is the principal factor 
contributing to the productivity growth rate shown by 
this region. (The growth rate in total output was 
almost exactly the same as the growth rate in capital 
inputs.) In the Maritimes, there was a fractional 
annual decline in capital inputs. 

Thus, the Maritime region has shown a decrease in 
all of the three major factors of production. Farm 
output also declined fractionally but, since the de- 
crease in all inputs was greater, this region showed an 
increase in productivity exceeding that of the Prairies 
and British Columbia. The case of the Maritimes 
illustrates the effect which an adjustment in resource 
use can have on productivity growth when total out- 
put remains constant, or almost so. 

In Table 6, the rates of change in the three major 
categories of farm inputs are presented by region. 
Within the capital grouping, however, there have 
been important differences in the trends of the various 


TABLE 6.—INDEXES OF INPUTS, CANADIAN AGRICULTURE BY REGION AND MAJOR CATEGORIES, 1946 TO 


1965 (1949 = 100) 


Index and Region 1946-50 1951-55 1956-60 


Real Estate 
Nianitines4.faett.cs) eh: 102 91 82 
OUCDOC Ss aceite ots 102 102 103 
Oneitis sae See 101 101 111 
Perales era pk lt isk dcs 102 97 103 
British Columbians cece 97 103 120 
Labor 
Mianitime@Sinsa cco tae ass 104 68 66 
OUGDEG Tom nN 105 85 65 
OntanOtncnc.cccee ee oe 102 82 66 
Pratries.. seserted. ae! ieee 102 82 70 
BritishaColumblaws. ater 90 67 69 
Capital (all other inputs) 
Maritimes .aaigert sae. piers. 105 101 102 
Quebeess, .acoititees:. .bos.c 108 108 124 
Ontario 104 107 118 
PrainlOSie. ae eke 5 cae: 96 112 119 
SritishmColnaD lamar re 106 104 125 


Annual 

Growth 

Rate, 

1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1961-65 1946-65 
per cent 

79 79 79 80 82 80 —1.5 
105 106 106 102 104 105 +0.1 
120 122 124 125 We 124 +1.4 
107 109 109 110 110 109 +0.5 
130 133 131 132 135 132 +2.2 
68 54 42 47 42 51 —4.2 
57 54 51 47 48 52 —4.7 
57 55 60 56 Sys" 56 —3.8 
69 69 69 68 63 68 —2.8 
73 73 49 59 59 63 —2.0 
103 101 104 105 107 104 —0.1 
130 134 140 142 152 140 +1.7 
119 123 130 134 135 128 +1.4 
124 130 138 146 150 138 +2.3 
137 146 156 160 168 154 +2.5 


LE EN SRT I ET I a I DI IS ISTE I EET DOS DIT TR AN ETI EE DECREE ALLELE ELROD EAE LESBO D ESE BS DID IIE IPE E OLE V EES BIE ANB A EEA EE RT at 
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items. In the Maritimes, although the major declines 
in farm inputs were for labor and real estate, decreases 
from 1946-50 to 1961-65 occurred also for livestock, 
feed and seed, and fertilizers and limestone. Inputs of 
machinery rose by about one-quarter and electric 
power consumption doubled. The Maritime region 
was the only one of the five areas studied that showed 
a decrease in fertilizer use. However, 1959 marked 
the low point in fertilizer consumption in the Mari- 
times; it has been rising slowly since then. 

In Quebec, all major input components, including 
the various subgroupings of the capital input com- 
ponent, showed increases in the 1961-65 period com- 
pared with the five-year period, 1946-50, with the 
exception, as noted before, of labor. Machinery 
inputs were up by almost 70 per cent; fertilizer and 
limestone by 56 per cent; and electric power by more 
than three and a half times. Miscellaneous inputs 
were up by over a fifth (/0). 

One notable difference in the trends between 
Ontario and Quebec has been a reduction of 6 per 
cent in purchased feed and seed in Ontario compared 
with an increase of 11 per cent in Quebec. Fertilizer 
and limestone consumption by farmers in Ontario 
was up by two and a half times. Miscellaneous inputs, 
including pesticides, rose by 32 per cent in Ontario. 

On the Prairies, all major input components, with the 
exception of labor, increased from 1946-50 to 1961- 
65. Livestock inputs were up by 86 per cent, fertilizer 
by fivefold and electric power by thirteen times. In 
British Columbia, the notable features of the changes 
in resource use between 1946-50 and 1961-65 were the 
increases of 36 per cent in real estate and of 45 per 
cent in capital inputs. The increase in these capital 
inputs was distributed more uniformly among the 
various items than possibly in the other regions. The 
overall increase of 45 per cent represented increases 
of 57 per cent in machinery; 81 per cent in livestock; 
35 per cent in purchased feed and seed; 76 per cent 
in fertilizer and limestone; and almost three and a 
half-fold in electric power. Miscellaneous inputs, in- 
cluding pesticides and irrigation water, rose by 15 per 
cent. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Since 1946, the rate of increase in Canadian agri- 
cultural productivity has averaged 2.4 per cent 
annually. Regionally, Quebec has shown the fastest 
growth rate, 3.6 per cent a year. One of the major 
contributing factors has been the greater relative 
decrease in the Quebec farm labor force while output 
has increased at a rate of almost two per cent a year. 

There have been some notable differences by region 
in the combinations of factor inputs. While all regions 
have shown decreases in the labor input, the Mari- 
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times showed a decline, also, in real estate and capital 
inputs. Since farm output in this region decreased 
only fractionally, an increase in productivity occurred. 

However, the trends in agricultural productivity for 
Canada as a whole reflect very much the situation in 
the Prairies where the trends are closely comparable 
with the national situation. 

In terms of the three main factors of production 
(real estate, labor and capital), capital inputs appear 
to have been the most important single factor con- 
tributing to productivity growth since 1935. However, 
from 1946, the decline in the farm labor force appears 
to have been the most important single factor con- 
tributing to productivity growth. 
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NOTES AND REFERENCES 


(1) In 1966, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics completed 
extensive revisions to the farm income and expense series 
(see: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Farm Net Income, 
Cat. No. 21-202, Sept. 1966). These revisions have been 
incorporated in the construction of the index of pro- 
duction inputs. Revisions have been completed also by 
the Bureau to the Index of Farm Production, going back 
to 1947, which increase the coverage of this index. These 
revisions have been incorporated in the index of “farm 
output” used in this paper, which is a special adaptation 
of the DBS ‘Index of Farm Production.” These changes 
in the basic data used in the construction of the overall 
productivity ratios for Canadian agriculture have had 
some effect, as is to be expected, on the estimated trends 
in farm output, production inputs and productivity. 
However, they do not notably modify the trends reported 
on previously (see: I. F. Furniss, Productivity Trends in 
Canadian Agriculture, 1935 to 1964, Canadian Farm 
Economics, Vol. 1, No. 1, April, 1966, pp. 18-22). In the 
case of the index of total farm inputs, a fractional decline 
was indicated for the period 1935-64 of 0.3 per cent a year 
(on the basis of fitting a straight-line trend by the method 
of ordinary least squares to the logarithms of the data). 
With the revisions to the data and the addition of data 
for 1965, the calculated trend in farm inputs for the 1935 
to 1965 period was fractionally upward, i.e. about 0.01 
per cent a year. 

(2) All rates of change given in this paper, unless otherwise 
specified, are compound annual rates. 

(3) Non-purchased inputs represent the interest on the in- 
vestment in real estate, livestock and machinery of the 
farm operator, together with his labor and that of his 
family. Non-purchased inputs also include the deprecia- 
tion on owned buildings and machinery. Purchased in- 
puts represent rented real estate, all building repairs, 
property taxes, hired labor, machinery repairs and 
operating inputs, interest on purchased livestock, pur- 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


chased feed and seed, fertilizer, limestone, pesticides and 
other purchased goods and services. All inputs were 
valued at 1949 prices. 


In this paper, “factor input” is used in the sense of 
“agent of production,” including those agents of pro- 
duction provided both by the farm sector and those 
purchased from the non-farm sector. This latter category 
of inputs has been described by other authors as “‘inter- 
mediate inputs” or “non-factor inputs,” with the term 
“factor inputs” being reserved for those inputs provided 
by the farm sector. 


See: W. E. Duffett, Productivity Measurement and 
Problems, Proceedings of the Canadian Manufacturers 
Association 95th Annual General Meeting, June 5-7, 1966, 
pp. 113-118 for a discussion on this topic. 


The indexes of factor inputs were constructed by aggre- 
gating the input in each year of the selected factor with 
the mean inputs for the 1935-65 period of the other two 
factors. These indexes of factor inputs were then related 
individually to the index of total farm output to obtain a 
“factor productivity” ratio. The growth rates were 
calculated by fitting a straight-line trend to the logarithms 
of the data. The data were tested for serial correlation of 
the residuals using the Durbin-Watson d test. The test 
indicated that negative serial correlation was present in 
the real estate factor productivity index (0.5 probability 
level) but not present in the labor and capital factor 
productivity indexes. 

The relative importance of the major input factors in 
explaining the variations in output was tested by multiple 
regression analysis using the data for the two time periods, 
1935-65 and 1946-65. The derived equation for the 
1935-65 period (standard errors in brackets) was as 
follows: 


log X4 = 3.102 — 0.4916 log Xi — 0.5005 log X2 + 
(0.4679) (0.2527) 
0.1795 log K3 
(0.1628) 


real estate input 


X2 = labor input 
X3 = capital (all other) input 
X4 = total farm output (the dependent variable) 


In this analysis, capital was the most important variable 
explaining the variations in output, followed by labor 
and then real estate. The standard errors were less than 
the corresponding b-values for all input factors. 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


The derived equation for the 1946-65 period (standard 
errors in brackets) was as follows: 


log X4 = 1.6820 — 0.1173 log X1 — 0.3097 log X + 
(0.7761) (0.3510) 
0.4486 log X3 
(0.7776) 
R2 = 0.665 


In this analysis, labor was the most important variable 
explaining the variations in output, followed by capital 
and then real estate. However, the standard errors ex- 
ceeded the corresponding b-values in all cases, especially 
the b-values associated with real estate and capital. 
Not to be confused with the index of Gross Domestic 
Product in real terms, published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics (DBS Daily Bulletin, June 7, 1966). This 
index shows a rate of growth in real Gross Domestic 
Product per man employed in agriculture of 5.3 per cent 
a year for the period 1946-65. Real Gross Domestic 
Product represents the value added to the economy by 
the various sectors. Thus, this is a different measure of 
labor productivity since our measure of output refers to 
the gross physical volume of agricultural production. 

In this paper, the various regions were delineated as 
follows, by province: Maritimes—Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick; Quebec—Quebec; 
Ontario—Ontario; Prairies—Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta; British Columbia—British Columbia; and 
Canada—total of the above and therefore excluding New- 
foundland, the Yukon and N.W.T. in all instances. 

An earlier study of 1egional agricultural productivity 
trends for the periods 1944-48 to 1954-58 reported a 
similar trend. In the words of the author: “‘It is clear that 
Quebec made the greatest relative gain over the ten-year 
period because it faced more favorable price-cost rela- 
tionships and had a lower rate of substitution of capital 
for labor then was general elsewhere in Canada.” See: 
W. Mackenzie, Regional Changes in Income, Terms of 
Trade and Productivity within Canadian Agriculture, 
Can. Jour. Agric. Econ., Vol. XI, No. 2, 1963, p. 50. 
“Miscellaneous Capital Inputs,” unless otherwise speci- 
fied, include: farm share of electric power, fruit and 
vegetable containers, nursery stock, veterinary, twine, 
irrigation charges, pesticides. fencing, breeding fees, 
breed association fees and other miscellaneous purchased 
goods and services. 
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FARMING IN THE PEMBERTON VALLEY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
M. M. Sorboe 


The purpose of this paper is to report the findings 
of an economic survey of farming in the Pemberton 
Valley of British Columbia. This survey was under- 
taken by the Economics Branch of the Canada 
Department of Agriculture to provide a description 
of the agricultural potential of the area. The area of 
the Pemberton Valley, as described here, includes 
Pemberton Meadows and the valley of the Lillooet 
River above Lillooet Lake. It is located in the Coast 
Mountain Range, about 115 miles north of Van- 
couver by road. 

The area is served by the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway which extends from North Vancouver 
through Pemberton to Prince George. Also, a new 
highway connects the area with the coastal ports of 
Squamish and Vancouver. These facilities serve as 
vital links in transporting the produce of the area to 
the market places. When the new road is extended 
from Pemberton to Lillooet, it will serve as a scenic 
drive for tourists as well as providing an important 
alternative route between the coast and interior 
points (J). 


Physical Characteristics 

Agricultural development of the Pemberton Valley 
was hampered initially by seasonal flooding of the 
Lillooet River and by the lack of accessibility. Ex- 
tensive reclamation by dyking and drainage was done 
by special agreement with the Prairie Farm Rehabili- 
tation Administration which recovered about 12,000 
acres of bottom land suitable for agriculture. There 


is an estimated 20,000 acres of arable land in the 
Lillooet Valley of which Pemberton Meadows forms 
a substantial part. In 1951 about 7,000 acres were 
privately owned and an additional 4,000 acres were 
held as Indian Reserve (2, p. 75). In that year only 
about 1,000 acres of the privately owned lands were 
under cultivation, but at present at least 2,500 acres 
are being cropped (3). 

The Pemberton Valley lies at an altitude of 800 
feet above sea-level and has about 36 inches of 
precipitation annually. Over a period of 42 years, the 
average temperature in January and July has been 
23°F. and 64°F., respectively. The last spring frost 
occurs about May 20 and the first fall frost about 
September 28; recordings have indicated an average 
of 134 frost-free days per season (2, p. 15). 

Moist Pacific air frequently flows up the Cheakamus 
Valley from Howe Sound and spills into the Lillooet 
Valley. These Pacific air masses have a moderating 
influence on the climate of the area. Temperatures, 
therefore, are generally less severe in the winter and 
cooler in the summer at Pemberton than they are at 
points on the leeward side of the coastal range. 


Method of Study 


The data reported in this paper were obtained 
through an interview survey with all the farmers in 
the Pemberton Valley. These numbered 38 farmers, 
with one-third being classified as full-time farm 
operators. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE FARM CAPITAL AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, 18 FARMS, PEMBERTON VALLEY, 1965 
AP SS SE EE ETE ES I LT OLLIE IE SEE A TT ES LEE 


Full-time Farms Part-time Farms 


INU IMD CeOtTAGINNS Sarees esi tei c ae ie eoceeeoe 


Land— 


1MProved Peter ee ia Bak Renee eels EER ates te Rete ees 


FAGUSOT re ene OO ce ee tre erate eee 


otal’ buildings sc eae Re ee ek ee 
TVotalhrealiestato terete arta te eee Ae rete cy ae eae 


Equipment— 


SST ays (62 a Ae te Rie ST ee oe Se RE en oR Aeeete c 


Totalsequipment..4.%<nmee Cee. ts eeort Pate ae eae 
PIVOSLOCK orccee seeek ohne fee Rta Sh cade PRO can nie ire aerate Poe eal 


Od Ae) sey Lk Rm ERAT MERITS | Ae ao | CREO Aer, Ome ee 8 


® Less than 0.5 per cent. 
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12 
dollars dollars 
per farm per cent per farm per cent 
31,697 45.0 18,157 37.8 
Saee5 4.6 7,749 16.1 
34,922 49.6 25,906 53.9 
5,777 8.2 Thess) 152 
4,518 6.4 5,168 10.8 
10,295 14.6 12,481 26.0 
45,217 64.2 38 , 387 79.9 
3,741 5.3 2,823 5.9 
PPS: 3.9 2,787 5.8 
623 0.9 “= —- 
7,087 10.1 5,610 1 karZ 
6,291 8.9 3,250 6.8 
11,796 16.8 766 1.6 
21 » 11 e 
70,412 100.0 48 ,024 100.0 


Detailed farm business data for the 1965 calendar 
year were obtained for 18 farm operations, which 
were subsequently classified into six full-time and 12 
part-time farms. The criterion employed in separating 
the farms into these two groups was that the size of 
full-time operations had to be equal to, or greater 
than, 200 productive-man-work units for the year. All 
of the farms that met this requirement had at least 
one man-equivalent of labor. 


RESULTS OF THE STUDY 


Farm Capital 

Data on capital and capital indebtedness are shown 
in Tables 1 and 2. The crop inventory for full-time 
farmers, at $11,796, amounted to 16.8 per cent of the 
total capital. The normal practice in this area is to 
carry a substantial amount of the seed potato crop 
over into the following year. However, if the farm 
business records had been taken on a spring-to-spring 
basis, very little if any cash crop would have been on 
hand at these dates. 

The six full-time farms were capitalized at an aver- 
age of $70,412 and the part-time operations at an 
average of $48,024. About 50 per cent and 54 per cent 
of total capital were invested in land for full-time and 
part-time farms, respectively. The latter group gen- 
erally had newer homes and consequently had a 
larger proportion of their capital invested in the 
house. Part-time operators had a larger proportion of 
their total capital invested in equipment but the full- 
time operators had a relatively larger investment in 
livestock. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE FARM LIABILITIES, 18 FARMS, 
PEMBERTON VALLEY, 1965 


RE DON TE TEE ESA SII ITI TE LESTE EF OL ESE LE IED EE LEE LEI ILL LE 


Full-time Part-time 
Farms Farms 
NOTING? OPBTMMSS: oohg onan eaoes 6 12 


dollars per farm 


Owing beginning of the year..... 1,245 4,181 
Borrowed during the year....... 833 2,633 
Paid during the year 

Principalwace usta ceca chouseurse 717 488 

ITILOKGSE. Aone ere ek Sec nee 110 225 
Owing at the end of the year.... 1,361 6, 326 
Increasesinsdebte-.senmerss «cc... 116 2,145 

per cent 

Debt at the end of the year as a 

percentage of the ee capi- 

tal investment. . Breet as ers 1.9 Howe 


wc cS aa 


The part-time farmers increased their long-term 
capital liabilities by an average of $2,145 during the 
year (Table 2). At the end of the 12-month period 
this group had outstanding capital debts of $6,326 
per farm compared with $1,361 for the full-time 
operators. 


The relatively large capital debt of part-time opera- 
tors reflects the influence of three loans exceeding 
$14,000 each, and several large Veterans’ Land Act 
contracts. Four full-time farmers had a capital indebt- 
edness not exceeding $3,000 each at the end of the 
year. 


Financial Summary 


Tables 3, 4, and 5 provide data on farm receipts, 
expenses, operator’s labor income and earnings. 
Operator’s labor income represents the net return to 
the farmer for his labor and management after de- 
ducting from family farm income a charge of 5 per 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE FINANCIAL SUMMARY, 18 FARMS, 
PEMBERTON VALLEY, 1965 


Full-time Part-time 
Farms Farms 
Numbermottarinses.ene a sens 6 12 


dollars per farm 


Crop sales—Potatoes........... 9,746 349 
—Other crops......... 122 44 
MOtaliCrOPS wore cer eae eer: 9,868 393 
Livestock sales—Cattle.......... 1,897 1,124 
—Other livestock. 24 
Totalelivestocicneeea- pase eek ae 1,921 lst 
GUSTONTEW OR Karedes oc cee es rae — 74 
Other farm product sales........ 47 108 
Total current receipts........... 11,836 1,706 
GapitaltreceiptS=-e ee — 497 
Net inventory increase.......... 7,368 2,048 
TMoOtaltauimaekeCe| PLS qerreeeteenaerer: 19,204 4,251 
Crop expenses’ Janke eae; Ee 1235 247 
Feed purchases... .4... anu ms soe 244 339 
Cattle purchases. . Hates 917 615 
Other livestock expenses een. OSs 107 29 
Equipment expenses............ 928 498 
Building and fence repairs....... 232 38 
Hiredilabonsade. ees ae aaa 1,426 123 
Gustomnwonkenec cs ee ae 242 77 
Real estate charges............. 492 280 
Other current expenses......... 1,179 189 
Total current expenses.......... 7,002 2,435 
Capital expenses a5 cccrats sets 3,340 3, 224 
Total farm expenses............ 10,342 5,659 
Family farmiincome.. 22.26... .. 8,862 —1,408 
Less—Interest on investment.... 3,521 2,401 
—Unpaid family labor...... 1,035 229 
Operator’s labor income......... 4,306 —4,038 
Plus: Perquisites—Farm products 363 196 
—Use of house. 578 731 
Operator’s labor earnings........ 5,247 —3,111 
Non-farm income—Earned...... 178 4,642 
—Transfer 
income.... 60 364 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE CURRENT FARM RECEIPTS AS 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL CURRENT FARM RECEIPTS, 
18 FARMS, PEMBERTON VALLEY, 1965 


SA a TE BATS OAL I TEE TE EF ETL, SEE AES 


Full-time Part-time 

Farms Farms 

Number ofitanmseane es eee 6 12 

per cent of total 

Crop sales—Potatoes........... 82.4 20.4 
—Other crops......... 1.0 2.6 
WY OLAITCKODS: sect: cect eee tae on ere 83.4 23.0 
Livestock—Cattle............... 16.0 65.9 
—Other livestock...... 0.2 0.4 
Motalclivestockwer. Bae. 16.2 66.3 
GuStomiwOlke wie eres eee —_ 4.4 
OtherwantproductSa. a eae 0.4 6.3 
Total current farm receipts...... 100.0 100.0 


TABLE 5.—AVERAGE CURRENT FARM EXPENSES AS 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL CURRENT FARM EXPENSES, 
18 FARMS, PEMBERTON VALLEY, 1965 


SS TSS AS EE ELIE ET IS LE I EE OEE SEED, 


Full-time Part-time 
Farms Farms 
Numbomiol tarnmsSa sac ee 6 We 
per cent of total 
Grop @XPONSeS:.nec oe os a apenas 17.6 10.1 
Feed) purchases. ssn us oo) acu: 3.5 iseg 
Cattleipurchases.ae--: 2.6)... oe 25.2 
Other livestock expenses........ Uist 2 
Equipment expenses............ ions 20.4 
Building and fence repairs....... S8! 1.6 
Fliredsta bor ceneey eee cet 20.4 5.1 
GUSTOM, WON Ke. nee ere crete a S25 Sie 
Realkestate:chardeéS.4.2. 2. oe a 7.0 11.5 
Other current expenses......... 16.8 7.8 
Total current farm expenses..... 100.0 100.0 


RI ELT GE RLS ET DLR EC IEE DL EDIE DED TELE LIE ESOL ENS EI 


cent on the average capital investment plus the value 
of unpaid labor. Some of the significant points 
brought out by this analysis were: 

(a) There was a high degree of dependence on two 
enterprises for income; namely, seed potatoes and 
beef cattle. 

(b) The potato receipts realized by the commercial 
producers ($9,746 per farm or 82.4 per cent of total 
current receipts) were likely higher than normal in 
1965. A provincial shortage of seed potatoes in the 
1964 crop year was followed by a substantial increase 
in the price obtained for seed potatoes in 1965. In 
addition, the Pemberton full-time farms had a potato 
yield of 13.6 tons per acre in 1965, which was some- 
what higher than the long-term yield in the valley of 
about 10 tons per acre. This was the average long- 
term yield reported by the growers interviewed (see 
also 2, p. 75). These factors are reflected in the large 
inventory increase in 1965. 

(c) Only two part-time farmers were continuous 
producers of potatoes but all of them sold some beef 
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cattle during the year, this being their main source of 
farm receipts. 

(d) Only one full-time farmer reported non-farm 
family earnings and this income was earned by his 
wife. Conversely, all of the part-time operators had 
non-farm earnings ranging from about $1,000 in the 
year to more than $10,000. The average income from 
non-farm sources ($5,006) offset the part-time opera- 
tors’ negative farm labor income and provided them 
with a net postive balance of $968 per farm. 

The main source of non-farm income was the forest 
industry. About one-half of the part-time farmers 
were engaged in felling, hauling and milling opera- 
tions. Other sources included employment in building 
construction, the service industries and with the 
federal Department of Fisheries. 


Land Use 


The full-time farmers had an average of 114 acres 
under cultivation, about 74 per cent of their total 
acreage. In contrast, part-time operators averaged 62 
acres (43 per cent of total land) prepared for crop 
production (Table 6). However, in terms of total 
land area, the commercial farms were not much 
larger than the average part-time operation. The 
dividing line between a part-time farm and a full- 
time farm became indistinct when both acreage and 
productive-man-work units were considered. Some of 
the part-time farms were probably moving toward a 
full-time operation. 


TABLE 6.—AVERAGE LAND USE, 18 FARMS, PEM- 
BERTON VALLEY, 19652 


Full-time Part-time 

Farms Farms 

INI be iaOtatacinS seeieierioe reer 6 12 
acres per farm 

Wihie ales ea ee ram Gamer 0.3 — 
Oats dah aes ceadinb oss ts os 11.8 1.6 
Othomorainesacc eee ee — 0.6 
Grain nays. Ae nite ara 8 (61 
Legumenhay:.... trek ssc cn —_ 1.9 
MiIxedihay.c..cc. eee a eoiee ce 34.7 24.8 
Permanent pasture............. 48.1 30.4 
Potatoese., 0 Steere cee ex. ties 1.0 
Other Giops:..25 kee ee cae weet _ 0.8 
MmGtalienopsacreS... atte ee coarse 11220 62.2 
SUIMMELLATIOW ee etre een. erat 2.5 — 
Breakingh to... see cee — 0.8 
Faimsteadincsss gn cer es fae ees 1.8 1.4 
Total improved acres............ 116.3 64.4 
Grass (rough pasture)........... — 5.6 
Bushrandstimbetene eee ae PAS AS) 61.5 
Waste 240". chess... ae ees. a ic LW 14.1 
Total unimproved acres......... 38.0 Sine 
Fhotalllandsacresas. .Lntierirs ocsee 154.3 145.6 
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@Includes land rented by part-time farmers. The full- 
time farmers owned all their land. 


Permanent pasture, hay land, potatoes and oats 
accounted for almost all of the total cultivated land 
of 114 acres on the full-time farms. Part-time oper- 
ators used about 58 acres, or 93 per cent of the 
cultivated acreage for pasture and hay. Hay crops 
consisted mainly of mixed grass and legumes. The 
full-time farmers had an average of 11 acres in seed 
potatoes compared with only one acre for part-time 
operators. 

Values placed on land by part-time operators were 
a little higher than those given by the full-time 
farmers. On an average for all farms, improved land 
(inclusive of unimproved grassland) was valued at 
$295 per acre. Bush land and waste land together were 
valued at $94 per acre. The full-time farm operators 
placed an average value of almost $280 per acre on 
their improved land compared with $306 per acre by 
the part-time farmers. Unimproved grassland was 
valued by this latter group at $300 an acre. Other 
unimproved land was valued at $86 an acre by the 
full-time farmers and at $96 by the part-time farmers. 

The yield of oats on the full-time farms was 1.3 
tons and for mixed hay, the yield was approximately 
two tons per acre. As stated previously, these farmers 
had an average yield of 13.6 tons of seed potatoes 
per acre. Part-time operators had a yield of 9.5 tons 
of potatoes but this was obtained from a limited 
acreage. Hay yields of the part-time farmers were the 
same on the average as for the full-time farms. 


Livestock 

For a detailed statement of livestock numbers 
and animal units of livestock on farms in the Pember- 
ton Valley the reader is referred to Table 7. A sum- 
mary of the more important observations includes 
the following: 

(a) Full-time farms had almost twice the number 
of animal units of the part-time operations. 

(b) Beef cattle were the most important class of 
livestock. With two or three exceptions, the farmers 
followed a practice of selling yearling steers and 
calves. The exceptions were two full-time farmers and 
one part-time operator who sold some two-year-old 
Steers. 

(c) The average prices received for yearling steers 
were $144 and $126 by the full-time and part-time 
farmers, respectively. Most of these steers were sold 
on the Vancouver market as feeders. 

(d) The full-time farmers produced nearly all of 
their grain and hay requirements whereas the part- 
time operators purchased more than one-half of the 
grain and about 5 per cent of the hay used. However, 
the part-time operators fed only one-half as much 
grain to their livestock (0.09 tons per animal unit) 
compared with the full-time farmers who fed 0.2 tons 
of grain per animal unit. The differences are reflected 
in the average values of the animals, as noted in (c). 
Each farm group fed 1.8 tons of hay per animal unit 
during the year. 


TABLE 7.—AVERAGE NUMBERS OF LIVESTOCK AND ANIMAL UNITS, 18 FARMS, PEMBERTON VALLEY, 1965 


aS SP EPS SE a TE ADEE A SER STE DEI STD TELE E NEE ITE DSS ET I TOE LL 


Full-time Farms Part-time Farms 


Animal Animal 
Livestock Units Livestock Units 
Namber of farMSic0s. 05-136 aber ad ect Eek canst ba Bar > Bae 6 6 12 12 
Daryices SH..70) . SERIO, . PTB OG, BEST: USP. oe ees 1.9 2.6 0.8 1.0 
BCGl COWS ee ee Ree tctatts a eta Wa eenee tenets a aslo 12.2 1202 G0 7.0 
PIGUOLG = OAS or eee ais ce be Sear uabitry tt paca ees ea he 2.5 25 1.0 1.0 
meson [EV OAM x cia al ratte (ele ies Ses rer ator se eiacer anh gayrains Ghote sae tall sas Ss erie! 3 aN tage 5.0 oS 241 1.4 
StQGrS=—2) VOAIS meh crane acetete rays stats Leeuw gs ete ae emg sy sciel ae 1.4 1.4 0.2 02 
STEEL os epee eon ec Oe une ae oe 14.2 9.4 Ves 4.8 
AVON Se eEe eee ean toh aus eae t ete hae ees eee ena seedy 9.8 2.5 4.8 1.2 
a he I ee ir Sn, SRO Re Per oes Een Pae arlene 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.6 
Total cattle animal Unite: 15.54.6060 wer cd ws. s cep ppbaperen.s sess — 34.5 _ Wee 
HOrS08 3 it onli man rieiny aynyete nourroee Paysage type abla S WERE + soe ee ees 0.3 0.3 1.5 1.5 
Sheep .smerak es eit.tace. act) ay ce64) cortg) aprrkt- beth ag: 6 oo _ —~ 0.4 a 
So inet.aarercads dae -ncbl- <bean + eae hys Gaapevay fee PPG ee ce eis 0.2 . > = 
Poultrvel bevovesn tes). belesibae ie Y mCP eaess's... 6. 2's Soa 0.5 11.9 OL2 
Total livestockaniMalsunits’. see oe.ntewe ie net erence err etoverene’~. «: «/efeitens —_ 35.3 —_— 18.9 


ss... 


® Less than 0.05. 
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Machinery and Equipment 


There appeared to be no lack of power equipment 
on any farm. Either a car or truck, and frequently 
both, were reported on all farms. Each operator had 
at least one tractor, several had two and one full- 
time farmer had four tractors. 

Table 8 gives the average annual cost of machinery 
and equipment. This includes all of the cash operating 
costs such as fuel, repairs, licences and insurance, 
also depreciation and interest on the average invest- 
ment. Depreciation on power equipment, it should 
be noted, was almost the same at $293 and $295 per 
farm for full-time and part-time farms, respectively. 
The total annual machinery cost per improved acre 
was nearly $16 and $21 for the two groups, or about 
$5 higher for the part-time farmer. 


TABLE 8.—AVERAGE ANNUAL COST OF MACHINERY 
AND EQUIPMENT, 18 FARMS, PEMBERTON VALLEY, 
1965 


Part-time 


Full-time 


Farms Farms 
Numbernot tarmsSsass-eeere ee 6 12 


dollars per farm 
Operating costs 


—Power equipment........... 842 473 

—General equipment......... 30 1 
Depreciation 

—Power equipment........... 293 295 

—General equipment......... 326 294 
Interest on investment at 5%.... 354 280 
Total annual machinery and 

OCuIDMONt COST ere ear 1,845 1,343 


Labor 


The sources and amount of labor are given in Table 
9. Full-time farmers had 166 days and part-time farms 
14 days of hired labor. Most of this extra help was 
required for the planting and harvesting, sorting and 
grading of seed potatoes. The average wages paid for 
these tasks was $1.00 an hour. 


TABLE 9.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS OF LABOR, 
18 FARMS, PEMBERTON VALLEY, 1965 


Full-time Part-time 
Farms Farms 
Numbermotstarms eee ee 6 12 


days per farm 


Piredalabors.....aeee ae ee 166 14 
Unpaid family labor............. 104 23 
Oneratonstlaboracss ae Gere 291 128 
otalslabor days. eee ae eae 561 165 

man-equivalents per farm 
ML OtalulabOlen a. tei eee cet: 1.80 O55) 
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The man-equivalents were calculated on the assump- 
tion that 312 ten-hour days of labor were equal to the 
work of one man for one year. On the average, the 
full-time farms used an equivalent of 1.8 men and the 
part-time operators required 0.53 man-equivalents per 
farm for the year. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


An analysis of the farm business records of 18 
Pemberton Valley farmers, who were classified as 
full-time (commercial) or part-time farm operators, 
indicated that the most important characteristics of 
farming in this area could be summarized as follows: 


(1) Total capital investment averaged about $70,500 
for full-time farms and $48,000 for part-time opera- 
tions. Full-time farmers had about 64 per cent of 
their total capital invested in real estate, 10 per cent 
in machinery and equipment, 9 per cent in livestock 
(mostly beef cattle) and almost 17 per cent in crop 
inventories. Part-time operators had a much larger 
share, almost 80 per cent, of their total capital in real 
estate and nearly 12 per cent in equipment. Inventories 
of livestock, however, accounted for less than 7 per 
cent and crops amounted to less than 2 per cent of the 
total investment for this group. 


(2) Three part-time operators had long-term loans 
exceeding $14,000 each. These substantial liabilities 
were reflected in the average indebtedness for the 
group. Thus, the average capital liabilities were only 
$1,361 for full-time farmers whereas part-time opera- 
tors owed $6,326 per farm at the end of the year. 


(3) The sources of farm receipts indicated a high 
degree of dependence on two enterprises, namely beef 
cattle and seed potato production. All of the com- 
mercial farms were dual in this respect. Only two part- 
time operators were continuous potato producers but 
all of them had beef cattle. 


(4) Average non-farm income for the part-time 
farmers was about $5,000. Activities associated with 
the logging industry were the main sources of income 
for this group. Other work included building construc- 
tion, service industry positions and employment with 
the federal Department of Fisheries. 


(5) Total land operated was 154 acres for full-time 
and 146 acres for part-time farmers. The former 
group had about twice the crop acres of the part-time 
operators. 


(6) Yields per acre of crops were generally higher on 
the full-time farms than on the part-time farms. 


(7) Averages derived from the 38 farms in the 
Pemberton Valley indicated that improved land and 
unimproved grassland was valued at $295 per acre. 
Similarly, bush land (including waste land) was worth 
$94 per acre. 


(8) The full-time farmers had about double the 
livestock numbers and beef cattle animal units of the 
part-time farmers. 

At the present time, the area’s most favorable 
prospect for development would appear to be the 
eventual completion of the Squamish-Lillooet high- 
way. A paved road now extends from Vancouver to 
Pemberton and holiday resorts connected with hunt- 
ing, fishing, swimming and skiing are being con- 
structed along the way. It is expected that facilities 
to accommodate tourist and other commercial activity 
will soon be required in the vicinity of Pemberton. 

In so far as agriculture in the Pemberton Valley is 
concerned, it is likely that much of the unimproved 
land will be cleared and brought under cultivation. 
There will probably be an expansion in beef cattle as 
more land is made available for forage and grain. An 
increase in potato production could ensue as a result 
of the provision of rapid transit to expanding markets 
and a favorable price structure. Local requirements of 
milk and eggs are expected to increase and this could 


generate some expansion in local production of these 
products. 

The number of farms in the area is not expected to 
expand beyond the present 38 operations. Most of 
the good agricultural land lies within the periphery of 
the present farm area and is all privately owned. 
However, about 56 per cent of the land operated by 
the part-time farmers is unimproved. It is likely that 
much of this land will be brought under cultivation 
within the next decade and, consequently, an increase 
in the number of full-time farmers and a decrease in 
the number of part-time operations might be expected. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


(1) Regional Index of British Columbia, Bureau of Economics 
and Statistics, B. C. Department of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade and Commerce, Victoria, Jan. 1966, p. 239. 

(2) The Quesnel—Lillooet Bulletin Area, B. C. Department of 
Lands and Forests, Land Service, 1957, Victoria. 

(3) The estimate of 2,500 acres of improved land was derived 
from data obtained in the study. It includes some 2,000 
acres in the Pemberton Meadows and about 500 acres 
extending between Pemberton village and Mt. Currie. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE CATTLE FEEDING INDUSTRY OF 
THE NORTHWESTERN UNITED STATES AND WESTERN CANADA 


B. K. Acton, Vern Miles and E. T. Osborn 


A tour of cattle feeding operations, undertaken by 
the authors in June 1966, included: (a) the coastal 
area of British Columbia (Fraser Valley), Washington, 
and Oregon; (b) the intermountain regions of parts of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and northern Utah; and 
(c) the prairies as typified by western Montana and 
southern Alberta. The purpose of the tour was to 
observe and note techniques in use by successful 
cattle feeders and to appraise the adaptability of such 
techniques to similar areas in Canada. 

Although cattle feeding is a growing industry in 
most of the states and provinces visited, all areas 
ship out feeder stock. For example, it was reported 
that Oregon ships about 250,000 head annually, 
mostly feeder calves, to California. On the other 
hand, British Columbia, Washington, Oregon and 
Utah, as well as fattening cattle, find it necessary to 
bring in varying quantities of finished animals or 
dressed carcasses. Data showing the comparative 
cattle position of the different states and provinces 
visited are given in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—CATTLE STATISTICS OF FIVE SELECTED 
NORTHWESTERN STATES* AND TWO _ WESTERN 


PROVINCES» 
Cows and Cattle and 
Heifers 2 Calves Calves 
Yrs. & Over Born on Feed 
Jan. 1/66° 1965 Jan. 1/66 
thousands 
Washington.......... 618 538 131 
Oregon aaehrios S44 er: 815 701 97 
idahoimeseic eee 712 634 174 
Utah. 400 356 81 
NOntana ger eee ee 1,458 1327, 100 
Alberta? 1,24 na na 


*U.S.D.A. Statistical Reporting Service, Boise, Idaho. 
>D.B.S., Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, Jan. 
1966. 


‘Includes both beef and dairy stock. 
4December 1, 1965. 
n.a.—not available. 


REGIONS 
Coastal 


Beef cattle numbers on farms are relatively few. 
Those farmers incorporating beef cattle production 
into their farming programs either carry the stock to 
butcher grades or turn them over to commercial 
yards for final feeding. Commercial feeding in some 
instances is associated with special circumstances. 
There are cases where obsolete but available buildings 
provide cheap housing. Then there are occasional 
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feeders who have family or business connections 
with livestock commission firms, who thus benefit 
because more than a casual interest is taken in the 
cattle purchase program. There are a few organizations 
where the feeding of livestock is complementary to 
the main business operated, for example, feed com- 
panies and packing plants. Farmers producing crops 
for nearby canneries sometimes participate in cattle 
feeding, not only to make use of by-products resulting 
from operations on the farm, but also of those created 
by the processing industry. Any large expansion in 
livestock feeding in the coastal region was discounted 
by persons interviewed because of limited local 
production of finishing feeds, high capital investment 
required in covered housing due to the wet climate and 
reticence to change from the traditional type of farm- 
ing in an area, for example, dairy farming in the 
Fraser Valley. 


Intermountain 


The climate of the intermountain region is dry, 
relatively mild and not subject to severe winter winds. 
Feedyards, consequently, are of the open-corral type 
without provision for windbreaks. An exception to the 
foregoing statement is in eastern Idaho (Idaho Falls 
District), where the elevation of this open irrigated 
plain is about 5,000 feet above sea level. Winters and 
winter winds there are more severe than at lower 
altitudes, necessitating the use of protective wind 
breaks in the open-corral type feedyard. It is note- 
worthy that at this elevation crops such as sugar beets 
and potatoes are grown commercially. 


Prairie 

Severe temperatures and cold winds are not un- 
common in the winter season in western Montana 
and southern Alberta. For protection against incle- 
ment weather, the open-corral feedlot has a board or 
baled straw windbreak along the exposed perimeter 
and often an open-front shelter facing towards the 
south. 


CATTLE TYPES AND METHOD OF SUPPLY 


Many commercial feedlot operators indicated they 
preferred feeding cross-bred cattle, particularly Angus- 
Hereford crosses. In southern Idaho, Holstein steers 
and heifers are popular and are fed almost exclusively 
by some operators. Because of a lack of local demand 
in California, large numbers of dairy calves were at 
one time sold in Idaho at a price slightly in excess of 


the cost of truck transport from there. Lately, increas- 
ing competition from other outlets has resulted in a 
lower volume of such calves being available. Idaho, 
however, has a large dairy industry which partly 
satisfies the demand of feeders for dairy-type steers 
and heifers. Animals of this type are grown-out of 
cheap feed and grass, either by the dairyman or by an 
intermediate operator, until acquired by the feedlot 
operator at weights of up to 900 pounds. 

Recent changes in United States grading standards 
have been a boon to operators feeding Holsteins. 
Animals of this breed are purchased at two to five 
cents a pound below prices of the traditional beef 
breeds of the same weight. At this stage Holsteins, 
being thinner but with larger frames, are able to make 
more rapid gains, reaching market weight faster. A 
few Holsteins are fed to U.S. Choice, a fair proportion 
to U.S. Good, and the balance to U.S. Standard grade. 

Most commercial feedyard operators prefer feeders 
weighing over 600 pounds to be fed in a period vary- 
ing from 60 to 120 days with gains averaging between 
two and three pounds per animal per day. Insofar as 
possible, they market finished stock and purchase 
replacements weekly throughout the year. This prac- 
tice has reduced the risk associated with price fluctua- 
tions to the extent that only a casual interest is shown 
by these feeders in the recently instituted United States 
beef futures market. 

Another method being followed by many feeders 
that reduces risk and working capital requirements, 
is that of operating totally or in part on a custom 
basis. Apparently, an increasing number of individuals 
are purchasing feeder cattle and paying to have the 
stock fattened. Producers of feeder cattle also con- 
sign their own cattle for custom finishing. A custom 
feedlot near Calgary, having many rancher share- 
holders, reports participation by a few British 
Columbia ranchers and that this volume of business 
is increasing. Custom feeding contracts for finishing 
cattle vary. The most frequent type of contract en- 
countered involves a payment for the feed plus a 
yardage fee of so much per head per day, with the 
owner accepting losses due to death. Two custom 
feeding rates quoted (June 1966) were: 

(1) Near Pendleton, Oregon—Feed costs of $53.00 
per ton (/) and yardage costs of six to eight cents 
per head per day depending on the size of the 
consignment. 

(2) Near Lethbridge, Alberta—Feed costs of $49.00 

per ton (/) and yardage costs of eight to ten cents 
per head per day depending on the size of the 
consignment. 

The capacity of feedlots visited varied from 200 to 
20,000 head. To assure year-round supplies of heavier 
cattle for feeding, feedlot operators have entered into 
increasing numbers of contracts with farmer feeders. 


Calves are being wintered on contract at 20 cents per 
pound of gain. Sixteen to 18 cents per pound of gain 
was the usual price when the contract included a sub- 
sequent grazing season. Some feedlot operators own 
or rent hay-pasture land using it for grazing or 
providing hay for over-wintering. The annual turnover 
rate in commercial yards feeding yearling cattle 
averages 2.5 times. Those exceeding that rate include 
feedlots specializing in Holsteins and southern Alberta 
lots that have a high proportion of cattle of mixed 
breeds, some including dairy blood. 


FEEDS 


The basic ingredients of feed rations are much the 
same in all of the areas described. They are relatively 
low in roughage and high in rolled or steam-rolled 
wheat and barley. Price differentials determine the 
amount of wheat used, but United States feeders 
limit the amount to 40 per cent of the grain mix. 

West of the Great Divide, high yielding soft winter 
wheat, produced on the extensive grain lands of 
Washington, Oregon, and Idaho, is fed, while in 
Montana and Alberta feed grades of hard wheats 
are used. Feeders in southwestern Idaho secure part 
of their feed barley requirements from eastern Idaho, 
while some eastern Idaho feeders bring in grain from 
Montana. Trucks having a load capacity of 800 to 
1,000 bushels are used to move grains in all areas. 
Most finishing rations include components within the 
minimum and maximum proportions shown in Table 
Dy. 


TABLE 2.—MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM PROPORTIONS 
OF USUAL FEEDS FED 


SAN RSE SRE ES EPEC I ES EAE SEIS  ENLICEES LE LID ERE 


Minimum Maximum 

per cent of total ration 
Grains Seeks oa ke |S 52 8 
BestRulotevak.. eye vie ie 10 20 
MolasSesvae., fee oes os nes 2 10 
Roughageseereci.® os fees cierto é 25 
SupplementS racks. + ade en. aoe 2 10 
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Throughout the intermountain region, pelleted 
sugar beet pulp from local sugar factories and molasses 
(in many instances cane molasses available at the 
west coast) form a part of nearly every ration. Pelleted 
beet pulp and molasses in both Alberta and Montana 
were observed in the mix only in areas near sugar 
factories. 

The use of by-products in feeding appears to be 
declining. In the “potato state” of Idaho, advances in 
processing have resulted in fewer cull potatoes being 
available for feeding. Cultural practices associated 
with mechanization have had an effect on the use of 
by-products of other crops. Beet tops are not left on 
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the fields in this state for cattle to salvage but are 
plowed under. Now that peas are combined, vines 
formerly used for ensilage are scattered over the land. 

In most areas alfalfa hay was priced at about $25 
per ton delivered to the feedlot. Some feedlots have 
been paying a bonus of $1.00 per ton for each one 
per cent protein over 15 per cent while others bypass 
the need for bale shredding and grinding by contrac- 
ting for the delivery of field-chopped hay. 


SPECIAL TYPES OF FEEDING OPERATIONS 


Automated Yard Feeding 


One feeding yard in southern Idaho has four 20’ 
60’ glass-lined air-tight ““Harvestore”’ silos plus grain 
storage and a centrally located, automated mixer- 
scale from which the ration is augered directly to 
covered auger feedbunks. Calves are initially fed 
high levels of 40 per cent moisture haylage, changing 
to an all-concentrate ration during the finishing period. 
Silos are filled four times each year and calves are 
turned over 1.5 times annually. Investment in the 
physical plant, after expansion to 2,000 head capacity, 
will be about $150,000. 

A recent comprehensive report (2) compares the 
economic aspects of the haylage system with con- 
ventional practices. High labor efficiency can be 
shown for this type of operation, as one man is able 
to feed all the stock without moving from the central 
feed mixing mill. The ‘“‘Harvestore’’ silos, each 
costing $14,000, are specific to this type of feeding 
operation but are not essential to automated feedlots. 


Slotted Floor Barn Feeding 


In the high snowfall region of eastern Idaho there 
is a feedlot operator who has an enclosed, controlled 
environment, slotted floor barn. The structure has a 
capacity of 200 head but limited feed storage. In- 
vestment in the structure is placed at $23,000 (3). 
With sufficient crowding, manure is trampled into a 
concrete pit from which it is pumped twice yearly. 
Eighteen square feet of floor space is provided for 
yearlings, 12 square feet for calves. The floors are 
of pine or fir timbers 6” x 8” x 10’, costing $3.30 
each. These wooden floor slats must be turned over 
annually and replaced after two years. For this 
reason, the operator was considering replacing them 
with concrete slats, which would probably prove to 
be cheaper, considering depreciation, than wood or 
metal. A recent review of developments in slotted 
floor housing indicates additional benefits from using 
concrete (4). 

When visited, half of the barn was being used for 
calves, although maximum turnover when finishing 
yearlings is estimated to be three times per year. The 
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calves are fed only alfalfa hay until they reach a 
weight of 600 pounds. Then they are moved to the 
other section of the barn and placed directly on to an 
all-concentrate finishing ration. To date no ill effects 
have resulted from this feeding program. A conver- 
sion ratio of six pounds of finishing feed per pound of 
gain was claimed for a ration of equal parts of barley, 
wheat, and beet pulp pellets with the addition of 100 
pounds of supplement per ton, containing additional 
protein, minerals and vitamins. 


POSSIBLE FEEDLOT TRENDS 


In the areas visited, farm feedlots appear to be 
declining and the commercial yards gaining in 
prominence. Farmers use surplus rough feed, grass 
and labor to grow-out or partly fatten stock in seasons 
of the year advantageous to them. Then, depending 
on finish and state of the market, the cattle may 
be sold directly to the butcher trade or to com- 
mercial feedlot operators. Farmers and ranchers 
sometimes participate in the commercial finishing 
operation by having their stock finished in custom 
feedlots. 

In summary, observations on the trend of the 
cattle feeding industry recorded during the tour of the 
area are: 


(1) Farm feeding of small lots of cattle will continue 
to have an important role in finished beef pro- 
duction; 


(2) The introduction of new techniques associated 
with efficiency of feed mixes and labor saving 
equipment will lend itself to expansion of com- 
mercial operations; and 


(3) Commercial feedlots will be operated as in- 
dividual businesses, corporations or co-operatives 
and frequently will include custom feeding of 
cattle in their operating programs. 
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SUGAR AND SUGAR BEET PRODUCTION IN CANADA 
E. §S. Eaton 


Sugar beets are grown in Alberta, Manitoba, 
Ontario and Quebec and processed in factories 
located in these provinces. Beets are normally grown 
under a contract arranged between grower and com- 
pany before the beets are planted. 

Production of sugar beets in Canada totaled 
1,094,000 tons in 1966 compared with 1,142,000 tons 
in 1965 and 1,298,000 tons in 1964. Sugar beet 
acreage fluctuates from year to year, but except for 
1963 and 1964, has been declining since 1958. The 
acreage in 1966 was 82,271 compared with 97,800 in 
1958. The number of farms harvesting sugar beets 
decreased from 4,590 in 1964 to 3,805 in 1965, the 
latest year for which data are available. All four 
provinces shared in the decline, with 141 producers 
dropping out in Quebec, 404 in Ontario and 125 in 
each of Manitoba and Alberta. The scale of opera- 
tion per farm is largest in Manitoba where 650 farms 
(the smallest number per factory) produced 262,000 
tons of beets in 1965 on an average of 33.7 acres a 
farm. At the other end of the scale, 1,073 Quebec 
farmers (the largest number per factory) produced 
160,000 tons of beets in 1965 on an average of 8.6 
acres a farm. 

The factory at St. Hilaire, Quebec, is owned by the 
Quebec Government and operated under the presi- 
dency of the Minister of Agriculture and Colonization. 
The Chatham, Ontario factory is owned by Canada 
and Dominion Sugar Company. The factories at Fort 
Garry, Manitoba, and at Taber and Picture Butte, 
Alberta are owned by Canadian Sugar Factories Ltd. 
Except for the Quebec factory, beet sugar factories in 
Canada are controlled by corporations which also 
have cane sugar refineries in Canada. 


Sugar Beet Marketing 

The method of purchasing beets varies from prov- 
ince to province. In Quebec, producers are paid a 
stated price per ton of beets delivered, without regard 
for sugar content. This amounted to $15.00 a ton in 
1965, and when combined with the federal deficiency 
payment of $6.38 per 250 pounds of sugar extracted, 
provided gross returns of $345 an acre. The returns 
were enhanced by a relatively high yield of 17.3 tons 
of beets an acre despite the unusually low sugarcontent 
of less than 200 pounds of sugar per ton. The 1955-64 
average yield of beets in Quebec was about 13 tons 
an acre. 

In other provinces, growers sign annually negotiated 
participating contracts with the beet sugar company. 
In Ontario, under the terms of their contracts, growers 
deliver beets to the factory and their crop is tested for 
percentage of sugar content. Thus a 16 per cent beet 


test implies a theoretical total sugar content of 320 
pounds of sugar per ton, with 250 pounds of sugar 
expected to be obtained. The contract provides that 
the grower and company will share equally in the 
value of by-products sold, although a minimum 
return from by-products is guaranteed to growers by 
the company. An expected return from by-products is 
specified in the contract and half of this is included in 
the returns to growers for their share of the proceeds 
from sale of sugar. Sugar extraction which varies from 
the ‘‘expected”’ level is credited either plus or minus in 
equal shares to the company and to the grower. Under 
the contract, the company retains the first four cents 
a pound, pays the grower the next four cents a pound 
and divides any return above eight cents a pound in 
equal shares with the grower. At any value for sugar 
above zero the grower’s share of total product returns 
is less than half. In 1965, the crop average beet sugar 
test was below the 10-year average and the extraction 
rate was above the “‘expected’”’ level. Yield of beets 
per acre, at 19.71 tons, was much above the average 
of 15 tons an acre obtained over the ten years 1955-64. 
Growers’ returns from the company averaged $7.54 
a ton of beets delivered. The federal deficiency pay- 
ment, which was the same in all provinces, brought this 
to $13.70 a ton delivered or a gross return of $272 an 
acre harvested of which about $149 came from the 
company. 

In Manitoba and Alberta, contracts are somewhat 
simpler than those which have developed in Ontario. 
Growers receive a straight percentage of the value of 
by-products. The extracted sugar is pro-rated among 
the growers in proportion to their beet tonnages 
delivered. Growers are paid a percentage of the net 
value of the refined sugar obtained. This percentage 
varies within narrow limits either side of 60 per cent 
in proportion to variations in the net selling value of 
refined sugar. In 1965, Alberta growers received 
$11.29 from the company per ton of beets delivered 
with both yield per acre and sugar recovery below 
average. Total returns, including federal deficiency 
payment, amounted to $242 an acre. Manitoba 
growers, with yields close to their average of 10 tons 
an acre and average sugar extraction, obtained $10.72 
per ton of beets from the company and a total of 
$169 an acre. 

Because of difference in growing conditions, average 
sugar per ton of beets normally increases by provinces 
from East to West, ranging from 230 pounds in 
Quebec to 260 pounds in Alberta. The 1955-64 
average was 252.3 pounds a ton for the four provinces. 
However, the yield of beets per acre is highest in 
Ontario and lowest in Manitoba at 15 and 10 tons 
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respectively. Yields in Quebec at 13 tons are only 
slightly below the 13.4 tons obtained in Alberta over 
the 10-year period. Average sugar extracted is highest 
in Ontario at 3,680 pounds an acre and lowest in 
Manitoba at 2,550 pounds an acre on a 10-year basis. 
Weather and seasonal conditions play an extremely 
important part in determining the actual sugar pro- 
duction in any year, as indicated by the 1959 pro- 
duction in Ontario of just over 2,000 pounds of sugar 
an acre, compared with 1963 production of over 4,350 
pounds of sugar an acre. High prices for the 1963 crop 
pushed Ontario grower returns to $338 an acre, a 
record level. 


Canadian Sugar Market 

In general, the beet sugar produced in Alberta and 
Manitoba is about equal to the local consumption in 
the three Prairie provinces. The distance from sources 
of cane sugar and the competitive price of beet 
sugar result in a “remote interior’? market which is 
about self-sufficient in beet sugar. Elsewhere in 
Canada, consumers have a choice between beet and 
cane sugar. However, in comparison with total require- 
ments, this choice is largely theoretical because beet 
sugar represents a shrinking three per cent of total 
usage. Indeed, although population and consumption 
have risen, beet sugar production has declined, so 
that cane sugar sources have supplied all of the growth 
in the market and have made up for the reduction in 
beet sugar output. For the country as a whole, beet 
sugar supplies between 15 and 20 per cent of total use, 
and in that part of the country which is geographi- 
cally accessible to cane sugar, beets supply about three 
per cent of consumption. 


World Sugar Trade 


The world production of sugar in 1965 amounted 
to about 64.6 million metric tons, of which about 
59.6 million metric tons were consumed in the same 
year. This left about five million tons to be added to 
total stocks to bring them to an estimated level of 29 


million metric tons. Estimated total consumption 
rose over 1964 levels by about four million tons while 
production increased by over five million tons. The 
1965 consumption was slightly above the 1964 pro- 
duction. Had production remained constant it would 
have been about in balance with consumption. It 
appears that some of the increase in production 
results from the coming into operation of expansion 
triggered by relatively high prices of 1963 and 1964, 
although about 1.5 million tons of the increase was 
provided by the recovery of Cuban output from the 
lower than usual production of 1964. 

Of total world consumption, over two-thirds takes 
place in the countries where the sugar is produced, 
leaving less than 20 million metric tons for inter- 
national trade. Most of the international trade in 
sugar takes place under special trade agreements, 
with Japan, Canada and some of the developing 
countries providing access to their markets on a 
comparatively unrestricted basis. The three largest 
importers of sugar under special arrangements in 
1965 were the United States, U.S.S.R. and the United 
Kingdom, in that order. Together, their imports 
accounted for 42.5 per cent of all imports or a total 
of 8.2 million metric tons. Japan, the largest importer 
on the free market, imported 1.4 million metric tons, 
and Canada, the second largest, took 0.8 million 
metric tons. Canadian imports represented about 
four per cent of total world imports. 


Canadian Trade in Sugar 


Of 838,000 metric tons imported in 1965, the last 
year for which complete data are available, 635,000 
came from Commonwealth countries. Practically all 
imports were as raw sugar cane to supply the Canadian 
cane sugar refinery industry. Australia was the 
largest Commonwealth supplier with 134,000 metric 
tons. Among non-Commonwealth suppliers in 1965, 
only South Africa and Cuba supplied significant 
quantities, with 111,000 and 66,000 metric tons 
respectively. 


TABLE 1.—PRODUCTION OF SUGAR IN CANADA, 1961-1966 
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In terms of relative importance of Canada, as a 
market, to the countries from which Canada imported 
sugar in 1965, Guyana led with 32 per cent of 
exports going to Canada. Although Australia was 
the largest source of Canadian imports, the Canadian 
trade represented only 11 per cent of Australian 
exports. 

The reliance on cane sugar for a large and growing 
share of Canadian sugar requirements and its relatively 
unfettered access to the Canadian market has led to 
wide swings in prices paid for sugar in Canada. 
Prices have ranged in the past three years from a 
record high of 18.5 cents to below 2 cents a pound of 
raw sugar. These wide fluctuations have come about 
since the International Sugar Agreement became in- 
operative, and it is generally accepted that present 
world prices are too low. 


Canadian Tariff on Sugar 

Raw sugar from British Preference countries is 
subject to a duty of 28.712 cents per 100 pounds and 
from Most Favoured Nation countries the duty is 
$1.00 per 100 pounds higher. Refined sugar pays 
$1.09 per 100 pounds and $1.89 from such countries 
respectively. 

Since it takes 107 pounds of raw sugar to produce 
100 pounds of refined sugar, the equivalent of the 


raw sugar duty, when expressed on a refined basis, 
would be 30.7 cents per 100 pounds from Com- 
monwealth countries and $1.377 from other countries. 

It is estimated that in 1965, the cost to Canadian 
consumers on that portion of their sugar consumption 
obtained from cane sugar, arising from tariff pro- 
tection, amounted to about $20 million. 


The International Sugar Agreement 

Canada joined the International Sugar Agreement 
in March 1954 and has been a member since that 
time. In 1958, the Agreement was extended and 
amended to enlarge basic quotas and to make quota 
adjustments easier. Under this Agreement, there is 
provision to regulate exports by means of quotas 
related to the basic export tonnages laid down in the 
Agreement. There is provision for adjusting quotas 
in effect at various price levels between the equivalent 
of 3.15 cents and 4.00 cents f.a.s. Cuban port. The 
price level is measured by adjustment back from world 
prices prevailing at London and New York for raw 
sugar. Quotas may also be adjusted on the redistri- 
bution of surrendered quotas or parts of quotas. There 
is provision for limitation of maximum stocks and on 
production in exporting countries and for limitation 
of imports from non-participating countries. The 
operative provisions of the Agreement are designed 


TABLE 2.—SOURCES OF RAW CANE SUGAR IMPORTED INTO CANADA, 1965 
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to ensure that appropriate supplies are available to 
the market covered by the Agreement throughout the 
quota year. 

In addition, the Agreement provides for the Inter- 
national Sugar Council to consider and make recom- 
mendations for special arrangements between im- 
porters and exporters for sugar trade between members 
when the price is above or below the Agreement price 
range. There is also provision for measures designed 
to assist in appropriate extension of sugar consump- 
tion for human, industrial and other users. The 1958 
Agreement was for a period of five years, with a review 
at the end of three years. The 1961 review did not 
reach agreement on the level of basic export tonnage 
and limitations on export for 1962. As a result, the 
operative provisions of the Agreement ceased to 
function. However, the administrative provisions have 
been continued by successive Protocols and currently 
extend to the end of 1968. In 1965, a United Nations 
Sugar Conference had its first session at Geneva to 
begin work towards a new Agreement. That session 
adjourned, to re-convene when a successful outcome 
of discussions appeared likely. 

The continued operation of the administrative pro- 
visions provides a vehicle for international study of 
the world sugar complex and for the collection and 
publication of data on production, trade, stocks, con- 
sumption and related matters. This information is 
essential for following trends and developments in 
sugar. The exchange of information is valuable, not 
only to those agencies and firms directly involved in 
the sugar trade but is also basic to the consideration 
of practical means of working out an improved sugar 
agreement. 

Canada has been a supporter of international com- 
modity agreements and is taking an active part in 
attempts to find a workable new sugar agreement. It 
is considered that desirable features in an agreement 
would include reasonable price levels for producers 
and adequate assurance of supplies to consumers. 
Since sugar is a food which historically has usually 
been produced in excess of consumption levels, 
measures could also be included which would increase 
consumption. Many of the developing countries are 
in climatic areas which permit sugar cane production 
and profitable expanding markets are especially im- 
portant to them. The opinion has been expressed, 
especially since the very high prices experienced in 
1963 and 1964, that sugar prices could be substantially 
higher than present levels without adversely affecting 
consumption in the more developed countries. How- 
ever, high prices could restrict consumption in low in- 
come countries which represent the major concentra- 
tions of population which could use more sugar. 
Thus, there is some practical limit on sugar prices 
beyond which price increases would not be in the 
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long term interest of sugar exporting countries. The 
determination of appropriate price levels, allocation 
of supplies and markets and encouragement of con- 
sumption, together with effective and acceptable 
means of achieving them, are among the problems to 
be resolved in a new agreement. 


World Price 

The term “world price” is used to refer to the price 
of that portion of world production—usually about 
ten per cent—which is traded outside of the controlled 
supply system of some of the large sugar consuming 
countries, e.g., Britain, United States, and the Soviet 
Union. Many of the large sugar users have some 
government program or special arrangement in- 
tended to provide their consumers with assured 
supplies. In some countries, however, high tariffs, 
trade barriers, cartels or heavy government taxes 
keep the price of sugar too high for any large growth 
in sugar consumption to take place. In other countries, 
sugar is already consumed at such high levels that 
reduced prices have little effect on consumption. In 
effect, the world price is the level at which sugar is 
sold between buyers who are willing and able but 
not compelled to buy and sellers who have sugar 
which they are free to sell. Most of the large sugar 
producing countries sell a large share of their pro- 
duction at prices which have been guaranteed at 
above average levels. These arrangements have 
generally been worked out at relatively high prices in 
exchange for some other concession or as a means of 
protecting a domestic industry. 


Sugar Beet Price Support in Canada 

The Canadian sugar beet industry first received 
direct government assistance during the war years. In 
1943, the Ontario Government instituted a subsidy of 
55 cents a ton of beets. This was increased by $1.00 a 
ton in 1944 and 1945. The Federal Government paid 
a subsidy of 60 3/4 cents per 100 pounds of sugar in 
1946 and $1.25 per 100 pounds in 1947. These latter 
measures were instituted under the authority of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. The Quebec Govern- 
ment has operated a beet processing plant at St. 
Hilaire since 1944. This plant normally operates at 
a deficit made up by the provincial government. 

Federal support was introduced in 1957 under the 
Agricultural Prices Support Act at a price of $13.00 
a ton of beets but no payments were required that 
year. In 1958, the support program came under the 
Agricultural Stabilization Act and was put on a sugar 
basis. In 1958 and 1959, support prices were estab- 
lished at 93 per cent of the previous 10-year averages 
of growers’ returns per pound of sugar f.o.b. factory. 
Payments under these programs cost the Government 
$2.66 million in 1958 and $2.72 million in 1959. 


The support program was placed on a national 
basis in 1960 at a level of $14.23 a ton of beets yielding 
270 pounds of sugar per ton. This was 100 per cent 
of the previous 10-year average return to Canadian 
producers and cost the Government $1.67 million. 

Further study showed that sugar yield per ton in 
Canada averaged closer to 250 pounds and this level 
of sugar extraction was adopted as a “standard ton’. 
The 1961 support level was established at $13.18 a 
ton, equivalent to $14.23 on 270 pounds of sugar. 
Movement of the 10-year average or “base” price 
resulted in a percentage level of 102 per cent. Because 
of special problems that year in Ontario, that prov- 
ince agreed to pay 50 cents a ton toward any de- 
ficiency payment required and the company agreed to 
raise its guaranteed price for a ton of beets yielding 
250 pounds of sugar, by 50 cents a ton over their 
original offer. If these two adjustments failed to 
return $13.00 a ton to Ontario growers, the Agri- 
cultural Stabilization Board was to make up the 
difference. This program resulted in a federal payment 
of $2.96 a standard ton in Ontario and $1.56 in the 
other provinces, for a total expenditure of $1.98 
million. 

In 1962, the stabilization program reverted to a 
national basis with any payment which might be 
indicated, to be made at the same rate per standard 
ton in all provinces. Because the selling value of beet 
sugar was determined in market competition with 
sugar produced from cane, and because the cost of 
raw sugar was largely a determining factor in refined 
cane sugar prices, the support price was tied to the 
measurement of changes in the import value of raw 
cane sugar although the support price was still ex- 
pressed per standard ton. This served to isolate the 
support program from prices negotiated by growers 
with beet processing companies yet would provide 
compensation for reductions in returns brought about 
solely from the decline of general sugar prices. Growers 
would thus retain any benefit they could obtain by 
vigorous bargaining with the companies, without 
affecting any support payment which might be in- 
dicated. The prescribed level became 106 per cent of 
the base price and was equivalent to a support level 
of $13.72 a standard ton. With the rise in prices which 
came during the marketing of the 1962 crop, no 
deficiency payment was required under the program. 
In equating import values of raw sugar to the grower 
returns for sugar beets, the historical mathematical 
relationship between them was retained at the same 
proportion as had been experienced in the base 10 
years. 

In 1963, the same method of support and the same 
level was maintained. However, the movement of the 
10-year average raised the percentage level of support 
to 109 per cent and the ratio between import values 


and grower returns also moved. Very high prices 
during the year obviated the need for any payment 
under the program. 

In the face of high and volatile prices, some of the 
cane refiners in Canada changed their method of pay- 
ment for raw sugar. Settlement was no longer on the 
basis of f.o.b. values shown on import invoices. 
Instead, the raw sugar was imported in bond and 
priced for payment at the time it was removed from 
bond for melting. Accordingly, import values ceased 
to reflect the actual cost of raw cane sugar. At the 
request of the growers, the Agricultural Stabilization 
Board shifted the 1964 measurement of world prices 
to the use of the London Daily Price, as reported 
monthly by the International Sugar Council. This 
quotation was converted to Canadian cents per pound 
and weighted by domestic sales of beet sugar. The 
level at which growers’ returns was supported in 1964 
continued unchanged at $13.72 a standard ton and 
the relationship between growers’ returns and London 
Daily Price was incorporated in the program. Prices 
declined during the year in which the 1964 crop was 
marketed and a support payment of $3.15 a standard 
ton was made at a cost to the Government of $4.59 
million. 

For the 1965 crop, the method of support was again 
the same as in 1964, but the level became $14.35 a 
standard ton, with the price measurement still tied 
to the published London Daily Price. World sugar 
prices continued to decline and the basis of price 
reporting at London was altered at the beginning of 
1966 from a bagged and unloaded quotation to a bulk 
basis with unloading charges for buyers’ account. The 
result was a decline of 12 cents per 100 pounds of 
sugar in the price reported, from the corresponding 
price reported on the previous basis. This new basis 
applied during eight months of the support year and 
served to result in some artificial increase in the 
deficiency payment indicated. Of greater impact on 
grower returns was the discovery that the relation- 
ship between London Daily Price and the returns to 
sugar beet growers was altered at very low sugar 
prices. It was implicit in the support program that 
this relationship would be fairly stable over the 
expected range of world prices. However, the unex- 
pectedly low prices combined with an altered relation- 
ship to growers’ returns and further enhanced the 
effective level of support. Accordingly, the deficiency 
payment amounted to $6.38 a standard ton and the 
total Government cost reached $6.84 million. The 
combined returns to growers from processors and 
support payment averaged $17.16 a standard ton 
instead of the $14.35 announced in the support 
program. 

When the 1966 support level was announced at a 
continued $14.35 a standard ton mid-way through the 
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1965 support year, it was already evident that the 
earlier program would result in a payment larger 
than contemplated. The extent of the discrepancy 
was not yet apparent, but it was clear that the method 
of support would have to be reviewed if the support 
level intended was to be achieved. Accordingly, the 
announcement of the 1966 method of support was 
deferred until further studies could be made. The 
method, when announced, followed the pattern which 
had been traditional in contracts between growers and 
beet processing companies. A table was provided 
which showed the payment which was authorized for 


each level of London Daily Price. Over the years, 
there had been some improvement in the average 
contract obtained by the growers from the companies 
and this benefit was preserved to the growers in 
calculating the table. The final form of the program 
was determined after consultation with growers and 
processors. The 1966 support period runs to August 
315196%, 

On February 21, 1967, the Minister of Agriculture 
announced support for the 1967 crop at $15.50 a 
standard ton on a national basis. 


POLICY AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS 


Sugar Beet Price Support—The Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion Board has been authorized to support the price 
of sugar beets for the 1967 crop by a deficiency pay- 
ment program at a national support level of $15.50 
a standard ton. The overall program will include a 
stabilizing feature designed to standardize returns in 
Ontario, which in the past have been adversely affected 
by low world prices for sugar. (February 21, 1967) 


Barberry Eradication—The program to eradicate com- 
mon barberry in Ontario and Quebec, introduced in 
1964 and originally scheduled to conclude by early 
1967, is to be continued throughout 1967 and in 
1968. Barberry has been found to be more widespread 
and in heavier concentrations than anticipated in 
1964, and extension of the program will permit a 
check of regrowth to be made. 

Under the program, the federal government pays 
half the cost of eradication work in the two provinces. 
(February 10, 1967) 


Egg Price Stabilization Order (1966-67)—This Order 
authorizes the Agricultural Stabilization Board to 
pay a support price of 34c a dozen for Canada Grade 
A Large eggs delivered by producers; to make pay- 
ment only to producers who deliver at least 1,000 
dozen Canada Grade A Extra Large, Large and 
Medium eggs in the 12-month period October 1, 
1966 to September 30, 1967, and to limit payment at 
the rate of 34c a dozen to a maximum of 10,000 
dozen of such eggs marketed during that period. The 
price of 34c a dozen is approximately 98 per cent of 
the national base price of 34.69c a dozen to producers 
established by the Board for Canada Grade A Large 
eggs. (February 2, 1967) 


Oats and Barley Final Payments, 1965-66—Final pay- 
ments to producers by the Canadian Wheat Board 
for oats and barley amounted to $12,313,571 and 
$29,230,543 respectively. The average final payment 
for oats was a record 24.8c a bushel, while the average 
final barley payment was 32.8c a bushel. 
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In 1965-66, producers delivered 49,626,630 bushels 
of oats and 88,920,104 bushels of barley to the Board. 
(January 31, 1967) 


Wheat Final Payment, 1965-66—The amount of the 
final payment to producers for wheat delivered to the 
Canadian Wheat Board in the 1965-66 crop year was 
$270,028,577. This was $70 million higher than the 
final payment for the previous year, and was exceeded 
only slightly by the record payment of $272 million 
made on the 1963-64 pool account, when a larger 
volume of wheat was marketed. In the 1965-66 crop 
year, producers delivered a total of 559,790,073 
bushels of wheat to the Board. 

The overall average final payment for wheat was 
48.237c a bushel, the largest in the history of the 
Board. Farmers will receive a total of $1.99699 a 
bushel—basis in store the Lakehead or Vancouver— 
for No. 1 Northern wheat. (January 13, 1967) 


Ontario Flue-Cured Tobacco Growers’ Marketing Order 
—The Ontario Flue-Cured Tobacco Growers’ Market- 
ing Board and the Farm Products Marketing Board 
of Ontario are authorized to regulate the marketing 
of tobacco in interprovincial and export trade and for 
such purpose may, with respect to persons and 
property situated in the Province of Ontario, exercise 
all or any powers like those already held for the 
marketing of tobacco within Ontario. (January 12, 
1967) 


Feed Grain Assistance—An amendment to the Regula- 
tions provides a revised transportation assistance 
schedule for shipments of feed grain to Ontario, 
Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. (January 
11, 1967) 


Butter Imports—The Canadian Dairy Commission 
purchased 2.24 million pounds of butter from the 
New Zealand Dairy Board for February 1967 delivery 
to Vancouver, to meet deficiencies in winter butter 
supplies in western Canada. Stocks of butter in storage 
in Canada are the lowest since 1951 and 1952. The 


scheduled importation from New Zealand repre- 
sents less than one per cent of Canada’s annual re- 
quirements. (January 9, 1967) 


Ontario Tender Fruit Growers’ Marketing-for-Process- 
ing Order—The Ontario Tender Fruit Growers’ 
Marketing Board and the Farm Products Marketing 
Board of Ontario are authorized to regulate the 
marketing of tender fruit in interprovincial and export 
trade, and for such purpose may, with respect to 
persons and property situated in the Province of 
Ontario, exercise all or any powers like those already 
held for the marketing of tender fruit within Ontario. 
The Order is effective to December 31, 1967. (January 
4, 1967) 


Wood Producers’ Syndicate of Quebec-South Marketing 
Order—The Syndicate has been given authority to 
to regulate the marketing, in interprovincial and ex- 
port trade, of resinous and leafy woods produced in 
the Quebec-South region, and for such purposes may, 
with respect to persons and property situated within 
the Province of Quebec, exercise powers like those 
already held for the marketing of such woods within 
Quebec. (January 4, 1967) 


Alberta Broiler Growers’ Marketing Order—The 
Alberta Broiler Growers’ Marketing Board has been 
authorized to regulate the marketing of broilers outside 
the Province and for such purposes may, with respect 
to persons and property situated in Alberta, exercise 
powers similar to those already held by the Board for 
marketing broilers within the Province. (December 22, 
1966) 


Ontario Onion Producers’ Marketing Order—An 
amendment to this order alters the levies or charges 
which the producers’ marketing board may make on 


persons engaged in the production and marketing of 
onions, to a rate not exceeding 25 cents for each 50 lb. 
bag of onions marketed. (December 15, 1966) 


Ontario Drainage Grants—The grant to municipalities 
under the Ontario Drainage Act has been increased 
from 33-1/3 per cent to 66-2/3 per cent. Provision 
will be made through the ARDA Directorate to en- 
sure that the program is restricted to lands of high 
agricultural capability. Provincial policies already 
provide for a two-thirds grant for drainage outlets 
built under the Drainage Act in Northern Ontario 
and in the 11 counties of Eastern Ontario, and the 
purpose of the latest project is to make the policy 
available in all parts of Ontario. 

The increased grants are retroactive to April 1, 
1966, and drainage assistance will continue until 1970 
with the cost being equally shared by the federal, 
provincial and municipal governments. (December 
14, 1966) 


Sugar Beet Interim Payment—The Agricultural Sta- 
bilization Board was authorized to make an interim 
payment of $3 a normal ton of sugar beets of the 1966 
crop in order to help growers meet their seasonal 
obligations. (December 13, 1966) 


Veterans Land Regulations—An amendment to the 
Regulations defines an ‘‘economic farm unit’? as a 
farm enterprise that will, in the opinion of the Direc- 
tor, The Veterans’ Land Act, produce sufficient in- 
come after operating expenses are paid to (i) provide 
a reasonable livelihood for a veteran and those mem- 
bers of his family living with him, and (ii) repay the 
indebtedness of the veteran to the Director in accord- 
ance with the terms of the contract between them. 
(November 17, 1966) 


PUBLICATIONS 


ECONOMICS BRANCH PUBLICATIONS 


Available from Economics Branch, Regina, Saskatchewan 


Farm Organization and Practices, Costs and Returns, 
Elgaard, K., Edmonton, 1966. pp. 103. 

This is the report of a study of 75 grain and 
grain-livestock enterprises conducted in the Thin 
Black Soil Zone of central Alberta in 1965. For 
study purposes, the Zone was divided into three 
areas based on soil arability ratings and topography. 


The Study of Farming and Economics and Soil 
Adjustment Problems, R.M. of Foam Lake No. 276, 
Saskatchewan, 1961-63, Zeman, J., Regina, Decem- 
ber 1966. pp. 52. 

A study of land occupancy, farm practices, capital 
and income, farm characteristics and development 


possibilities of grain and grain-livestock farms in 
this part of the Parkland area of Saskatchewan. 


Changes in Farm Organization, Heavy Productivity 
Soils, Dark Brown Soil Zone, Saskatchewan, 1965, 
Ragush, M., Regina, December 1966. pp. 91. 

A study of grain farms on heavy textured soils in 
the Dark Brown Soil Zone of West Central Sas- 
katchewan. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Available in Canada from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa 
World Economic Survey, 1966, Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs, United Nations Sec- 


retariat. United Nations Publication Sales No. 
66.11.C.3 pp. xiv-+ 196. Price: U.S. $4.50. 
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This is the eighteenth in a series of compre- 
hensive reviews of world economic conditions pub- 
lished by the United Nations. The report consists 
of two parts: (1) the financing of economic develop- 
ment and (2) the world economy in 1965 and early 
1966. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Not available from Economics Branch 


1965 Farm Business Reports, Jones A.R. and L. 
Bauer, Agricultural Economics Division, Alberta 
Department of Agriculture, 1966. 


(i) Dark Brown Soils, East Central Alberta. 
Pub. No. 819-50-27. pp. 34. An analysis of 
the 1965 accounts of 27 farms. 


(ii) Thin Black Soils, East Central Alberta. Pub. 
No. 819-50-26. pp. 34. An analysis of the 
1965 accounts of 25 farms. 


(iii) Black Soils, Central Alberta. Pub. No. 819- 
50-24. pp. 34. An analysis of the 1965 ac- 
counts of 149 farms. 


(iv) Dark Brown Soils, South Western Alberta. 
Pub. 819-50-28. pp. 34. An analysis of the 
1965 accounts of 30 farms. 


(v) Thin Black Soils, South West Alberta. Pub. 
819-50-25. pp. 34. An analysis of the 1965 
accounts of 42 farms. 


(vi) Peace River District, Alberta. Pub. 819-50- 
29. pp. 34. An analysis of the 1965 accounts 
of 54 farms. 


(vii) Irrigated Soils, Southern Alberta. Pub. 819- 
50-30. pp. 34. An analysis of the 1965 ac- 
counts of 29 farms. 


Planning Father-Son Agreements, France, T.H., 
Western Ontario Agricultural School, Ontario De- 
partment of Agriculture and Food. Pub. No. 56, 
pp. 16. 

A review of the various types of agreements which 
may be entered into between father and son for the 
purpose of operating or transfering the ownership 
of the family farm, and of the implications of such 
agreements for the parties concerned. 
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Farm Income Sharing Arrangements, France T.H., 
Western Ontario Agricultural School, Ontario De- 
partment of Agriculture and Food. Pub. No. 58, 
Ppa ies 

This publication reviews and illustrates several 
types of arrangements by which farm income may 
be shared, with the aim of improving farm manage- 
ment and profitability. 


The Business of Farming and Ranching—1965, 
Prankratz J. and P.H. Chau, Farm Economics Divi- 
sion, B.C. Department of Agriculture, September 
T9606" pp. 123: 

A summary and analysis of results from 240 farm 
accounts for 1965 provided by British Columbia 
dairy, beef and grain farmers. 


National Rural Manpower, Beijer, G., Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Development. This 
report was summarized and produced by the In- 
formation and Technical Services Division, Depart- 
ment of Forestry and Rural Development, Canada. 
July 1966. pp. 11. 

This report on labor mobility is a summary of 
practical measures and policies to facilitate the ad- 
justment of rural people to industrial employment 
and urban living. | 


A Guide to Community Pastures for Eastern Canada, 
Burkell, S.R., Economics Branch, Canada Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Rural Development Branch, 
Department of Forestry and Rural Development, 
1966. pp. iv+ 26. 

An explanation of the essential functions and the 
organization required to establish community pas- 
tures in Eastern Canada, particularly under the 
ARDA program. 


An Analysis of the Structure of Irrigation Admin- 
istrations in Southern Alberta, Parbly, G.B., Agri- 
cultural Economics Division, Alberta Department 
of Agriculture. Alberta Irrigation Studies—1966, 
Vol. 1. pp. viiit-78 + iii. 

The report of a study undertaken in 1965 for the 
purpose of examining existing irrigation administra- 
tive structures, analyzing related problems, and of 
recommending necessary steps to facilitate improve- 
ment in irrigation district administration, 


STATISTICAL APPENDIX 


AVERAGE PRICES OF SELECTED CANADIAN FARM COMMODITIES, VARIOUS MARKETS AND GRADES, 1966-67 
SS SSS SSS Sr SSS 


1966 1966 1967 


Commodity, grade and market Average Feb. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 


dollars per cwt. 
CATTLE (weighted average prices at 
public stockyards) 
Good slaughter steers 


MIOFOMt OMe een Pen ee sm a 25.85 27.07 26.50 26.50 27.25 27.50 27.50 

WIM eee Git ek eet tera tons 25.15 26.10 24.98 25.07 26.21 25.78 26.06 

SELEY a st eel al i che ip 24 .50 25.52 24.22 24.47 25.40 25.61 25.23 
Good feeder steers 

HOLOMLOM a = ae, ee ee 27.70 27.56 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 

MV IMEEM he sche cs. oe ces ee 25.55 25.99 24.33 24.62 25.48 26.00 26.14 

CAIGALY ee Ie, Re eke Mens de 24.90 25.48 25.00 24.88 24.91 25.54 25.39 
Good and choice veal calves 

RROGONTOM Ree rte ee ene te te 34.95 32.25 34.50 34.50 38.91 38.40 37.28 

WignipeG gees tis... ee on ae 34.35 35.55 34.41 34.84 37.79 41.10 40.80 

Edmontontec<46. ee ae 28.20 27.74 25.04 23.87 26.50 29.88 33.79 


HOGS (weighted average prices at public 
stockyards, Grade A dressed) 


HOF ODOM ae scr ee ee, 35.90 43.19 33.94 33.79 33.00 32.31 33.39 
ALANA) Sys} ot ee a ere 34.45 42.28 S252 30.52 30.13 P92 TAU) 30.37 
CEU AYA, Sa eae ce a Oa 33.50 39.94 32.69 30.11 29.37 28.05 28.80 


LAMBS (weighted average prices at 
public stockyards, Good lambs) 


FOLOML ORM eee gee hae ead 26.50 30.99 22.64 24.83 26.14 25.90 25.84 
WL DOC ates tte ov ae, Th 21.85 25.96 2ORNT PA0)EGY/ 21.00 Ales 21.50 
AISA VEL et a ec ae ee 22.00 25.52 18.61 19.17 18.71 19.60 19.61 
FLUID MILK (f.o.b. factory) 
RICAN Fe heer ee go 6.00 5.71 6.10 6.10 6.10 6.10 6.10 
Montreal esl omnes Rent Js. pias 5.41 5.35 5.55 5.55 5.55 5.55 6.00 
HOKORtORA Hae cet ee ee 5.52 5.29 5275 5.75 a) (fd) 5.75 5.75 
WV IINCG chan. el Ores eae ds 5.34 5.20 5.48 5.48 5.48 5.48 5.48 
MAICOLIVOE Se sees en rs oe ete 6.59 6.46 6.72 6.72 6.74 6.75 6.74 


MANUFACTURING MILK (average 
farm value)* 


OVAL SCO aac myo ias oh nos ere ote 2.87 2.60 3.01 3.10 3.05 — 
New Bronswickien: 0. 6! - ee 3.16 3.02 Snel Beet 3.28 — 
OE DeC uma on tees seer eee 3.05 SES 3.08 6h ee Bie 1 — 
Ontariote Ht ES OA rE 316 Bee2 3.25 3.38 3.27 — 
Baus, Columbias..... 250s. eee. 3.23 835 1122 3.28 3.28 3.28 _ 
cents per Ib. 
BUTTERFAT (for butter, average farm 
value)® 
Prince Edward Island.-2s.4.....<0. 67.0 73.0 67.0 66.0 67.0 — — 
UG DOC res 5 oe ate tee eee 84.0 90.8 81.5 80.8 81.5 — — 
OMIA OCe ae ct ae te one roe 74.3 75.0 ied TH ole 77.4 — oom 
BAGKALGHOWAN. ch aaa cine ciencasy at 62.2 G7ea 61e3 64.0 62.9 — — 
British COLUMDiacs wis aaes woe 78.8 70.8 82.8 82.8 82.8 a — 
cents per doz. 
EGGS (average paying prices at reg- 
istered grading stations, Grade A 
Large) 
LAUTAN RS ses he ie ee a 44.6 39.0 55.3 54.2 51.2 38.8 36.2 
DUUALISO MONA ee... waren ese Oe 45.5 36.9 54.8 55.0 53.1 41.2 Bone 
LOMGOn ses sae 2 are eta cf 45.4 37.4 53.8 53.7 522 40.3 33.9 
Winnipeg: sees ane et ea cok) 38.1 32.5 45.1 44.4 39.6 29.9 26.0 
WANCGUVOLS eee) ont canon te teats, 39.9 40.0 41.1 40.2 43.6 SE Sie 
cents per Ib. live 
BROILERS (average prices paid to grow- 
ers, No. 1 grade chicken under 5 Ibs.) 
POFORTO Se. 5. eeew at pint ee cere 20.6 21.1 20.5 20.5 20.0 19.1 19.5 
ECinGimonita ee) es oe 21.8 21.6 21.5 20.5 20.5 20.6 21.4 
TURKEYS (average prices paid to 
growers, No. 1 grade, 12-20 Ibs.) 
DONGGIT tei eee ee ck ieee eee 25.4 Diet 25.5 26.5 OMe 24.0 23.8 
EUmenton acta. ee ke cee 25.8 26.5 25.5 26.0 26.0 26.0 26.0 


AVERAGE PRICES OF SELECTED CANADIAN FARM COMMODITIES, VARIOUS MARKETS AND GRADES, 1966-67 
(CONTINUED) 


1965-66 1966 1967 


Commodity, grade and market Crop Year Feb. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
Average 


dollars per cwt. 
POTATOES (Can. No. 1 Table, average 
prices to growers) 


Prince Edward Island............. 2.85 2.32 1.39 1.25 1.15 1.33 1.10 
Now. Brunswick... an daw ae se es 2.28 1.98 1.19 Weve iste ies 0.95 
Southwestern Ontario............. 2.83 2.63 1.87 1.88 1.93 1.90 1.58 


cents & eights per bu. 
EASTERN GRAINS 
Oats (Ont. No. 2 White, f.o.b. shipping 


DOINES) netic 2 Se Tati eee 78 78 78 79/4 80 83 85 
Barley (Ont. Good Malting, f.o.b. ship- 

DING points). s.o4-.... 3 Be Oe ee 145 145 145 145 145 145 145 
Corn (Ont. No. 2 Yellow, f.o.b. Chat- 

ham, 15% moisture, in carlots)..... 144/6 142 146/2 147/6 153/2 153/6 154 
Soybeans (Ont. No. 2, f.o.b. Chatham) 300/7 302/7 310/5 306/1 302/7 296/5 294/7 


WESTERN GRAINS (basis in store Fort 
William/Port Arthur, less freight and 
elevator handling charges) 

Red Spring Wheat (No. 2 Nor.) 


Winnipeg 4 Se ae. aoe eee eee 183/6 185/3 195/2 196/1 196/7 196/2 196/2 

Regina and Edmonton........... 180/2 181/7 191/6 192/5 193/3 192/6 192/6 
Durum Wheat (No. 1 C.W.A.D.) 

Winnipeg? an. 2uas. caer 187/6 188/3 214/2 215/1 215/7 215/2 215/2 

Regina and Edmonton........... 184/2 184/7 210/6 211/5 212/3 211/6 211/6 
Feed Wheat : 

Wiltnipegzncmerats as Set feeece 160/4 161/3 177/2 178/1 178/7 178/2 178/2 

Regina and Edmonton........... 157 157/7 173/6 174/5 175/3 174/6 174/6 
Oats (No. 1 feed) 

Winnipeg acs. .' eee aan or ae 76/5 78/1 81/1 81/2 80/1 76/5 76/7 

Regitiase: 2.22.65) AR. ae es Bee 74/5 76/1 79/1 79/2 78/1 74/5 74/7 

Edmonton. o2..2. Beene... 0 aan 72/5 74/1 77/1 ie 76/1 72/5 72/7 
Barley (No. 1 feed) 

Winnipega sees cree. ae 14 'Z/ 120/7 121/5 121/5 121/38 115/4 112/4 

Reqinann refi cere tas toa 114 118 118/6 118/6 118/4 112/5 109/5 

Edmonions-. 22s: ale ae il /2 115/1 hn ey/74 115/7 115/5 109/6 106/6 
Rye (No. 2 C.W.) 

Winnipege.c os). cae os eee 119/1 126/1 117/6 120/2 124/4 122/1 12373 

Regina cen, 20... ares. Joe 115/6 122/5 114/3 116/7 121/1 148/6 120 

Edmontoniine. 44). Oe Sek ee 112/3 119/2 111/1 113/5 WAT 115/4 116/6 
Flaxseed (No. 1 C.W.) 

Winnipeg ee a. as ae oo as 289/2 290/4 283 /4 281/5 284/2 285 /4 286/4 

Regina att. cee ee eee 286 287/1 280/2 278/3 281 282 /2 283/2 

EGMOntON*eereta wee cee ee 282/5 283/7 276/6 274/7 277/4 278/6 279/6 


Rapeseed (No. 1 C.W. basis in store 
VanCOUVEN),. soncie5 mo eterna. axe 266/1 290/5 265/6 268 /3 285/5 280 282/3 


*Since the average farm values for manufacturing milk and butterfat published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(D.B.S.) do not include the Federal subsidies as of April 1, 1966, it is necessary to add, during the 12-months’ period ended 
March 31, 1967, the Federal payment of 85 cents per hundred pounds of milk testing 3.5% butterfat to obtain the full returns 
to producers. Ten cents are retained for export aid. The net payment of 75 cents per cwt. is made directly to farmers, at the 
equivalent rate of 21.43 cents per pound of butterfat. 

In the province of Quebec, and beginning April 1, 1966, full producer returns consist of the published D.B.S. average 
farm values for manufacturing milk and butterfat, plus the Federal payment (see footnote *), plus a payment made by the 
Quebec government. This payment is made on butterfat at the rate of five cents per pound from April 1 to September 30 and 
at the rate of 10 cents per pound from October 1 to March 31. Prior to April 1, 1966, this payment, which began in October, 
1964, was made through factories and was part of the producer’s farm value. 


‘In the province of Ontario, and beginning October 1, 1966 until March 31, 1967 full producer returns consist of the 
published D.B.S. average farm values for manufacturing milk and butterfat, plus the Federal payment (see footnote *), plus 
a payment made by the Ontario government. The payments amount to 25 cents per hundredweight (7.14 cents per pound 
butterfat) of manufacturing milk and secondary and excess fluid milk delivered to plants, basis 3.5% butterfat. For all cream 
grading Special and/or No. 1, the payment is 10 cents per pound butterfat. 
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COMMODITY REVIEW 


GRAINS AND FEED 


Wheat Situation and Outlook, 1966-67—A record 
world wheat production of 10.3 billion bushels has 
been estimated by the International Wheat Council 
for the 1966-67 crop year. This compares with a 
previous record of 10.1 billion bushels in 1964-65 and 
is well above the five-year average, beginning in 1960- 
61, of 9.1 billion bushels. Favorable weather in the 
major producing countries was responsible for bring- 
ing the world wheat crop back on to the upward trend 
which has occurred in production since the 1950’s. 
Table 1 indicates production trends in five major ex- 
porting countries in recent years. 


TABLE 1—WHEAT PRODUCTION IN FIVE MAJOR EX- 
PORTING COUNTRIES 


1960/61- 
1964/65 1964/65 1965/66 1966/672 


million bushels 


[LAN ei a at ae 1p22SAN 1729120 Wes27. - 45296 
Ganacdar:: Hews . eed: 538 600 649 844 
Pan CO ma ee eee ae se oo 432 508 542 414 
Australiarcerrrivryrrs: 305 369 258 404 
INGQYEN MINE Le a cee c r8 poten nad 263 414 228 257 
Total for five 

GOUTILTIOS Hr. stetehs. olen 202 mel Ole O04ME ORS 


Source: International Wheat Council, Annual Review 
1965/66. 
1 Provisional. 


While total supplies at the beginning of the 1966-67 
marketing year were larger than in the previous 
season, exports have so far been at a lower level. 
Consequently, the supplies of wheat held by the four 
traditional major exporters, as of February 1, 1967, 
for export and year-end carryover amounted to 1.93 
billion bushels, 3 per cent below the 1.99 billion 
bushels at the same time in 1966. Although supplies 
were larger in Canada and Australia. these increases 
were more than offset by declines in the totals for 
the United States and Argentina (Table 2). 

Wheat and wheat flour (in terms of wheat) exports 
by the four major exporters during the first six months 
of the Canadian 1966-67 crop year amounted to 850 


94104—1 


million bushels, 8 per cent below the previous record 
total of 927.6 million bushels exported during the 
same six months in 1965-66. Exports for the August- 
January period of 1966-67 are still the third highest 
on record, and sharply above the ten-year (1955-56 
to 1964-65) average of 551.3 million bushels. 


TABLE 2—WHEAT SUPPLIES OF MAJOR EXPORTERS AT 
FEBRUARY 1, 1966 AND 1967 


SR SE A TES TEE Sf ST TE TOES ETSI 


Country 1966 1967 

million bushels 
UnmitedrStates seer eee ee ees eens 953 688 
Canara. ee . eos 701 818 
Argentinas.) tees en pee. * 177 111 
AUStraliaiatk coon ck ae 6 ote ets 163 311 
Total for four countries............. 1,994 1,928 


ETE ES IS STII NIE SSE BASE I EE GEE SEE EY 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Wheat Review, 
Feb. 1967. 


Canadian and Argentine exports of wheat and wheat 
flour are lower, whereas United States exports in- 
cluding aid shipments are higher than last year. 
Australian exports are much higher than last year, 
and about one-half of the wheat available for export 
had been sold by the end of March. Large sales have 
been made by the Australian Wheat Board to South 
America and Europe. United States sales are up 
primarily due to large aid shipments to India. 


Canadian Wheat Board selling prices for No. 1 
Northern Wheat, basis in store at Fort William- 
Port Arthur, have averaged about $2.12 per bushel 
for the first three months of 1967 compared with 
$2.00 per bushel for the first three months of 1966. 
No. 1 C.W. Amber Durum has averaged $2.28 com- 
pared with $2.00 in 1966 and Ontario Winter Wheat 
(No. 2 or better) has been $2.00 compared with $1.84. 
Nevertheless, the exceptional 1966 Canadian harvest 
brought wheat supplies to a record level of 1.3 billion 
bushels for the 1966-67 crop year, compared with 1.2 
billion bushels for 1965-66. Canadian farmers market- 
ed more wheat during the first half of the 1966-67 
crop year than in the first half of the 1965-66 crop 
year, thus pushing up “‘visible’’ supplies. 


Although the Wheat Board selling prices continue 
firm and higher than those prevailing in 1966, Cana- 
dian wheat and wheat flour exports are not reaching 
the highest levels of recent years. As was anticipated 
earlier in the 1966-67 crop year, the year-end carry- 
over at August 1, 1967 will be up considerably over 
that in 1966. Thus, regardless of the actual production 
in 1967, Canada will enter the 1967-68 season with 
higher stocks. With continuing strong exports and 
domestic demand, Canadian supplies should be 
absorbed at recent price levels. However, a production 
level in 1967 well in excess of 650 million bushels may 
have a dampening effect on price levels. 


Canadian Crop Prospects for 1967—According to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ annual report on 
“Intended Acreage of Principal Field Crops in 
Canada—1967’’, Canadian farmers planned on March 
1 to plant 31.1 million acres of all classes of wheat in 
1967. This area is 3 per cent more than the 30.3 million 
acres seeded in 1966, and 10 per cent greater than the 
28 million acres seeded in 1965. The acreage intended 
for oats (grain and hay) is expected to remain un- 
changed at 9.1 million acres, but the area seeded to 
barley is expected to increase by 6 per cent to a total 
of 7.6 million acres compared with 7.2 million in 
1966. Mixed grains acreage may total 1.6 million, 
slightly less than the previous year, and the acreage of 
corn for grain may rise by 6 per cent to 818,500 acres. 

The acreage intended for rapeseed in 1967 at 1.42 
million is some 3 per cent above the 1.39 million 
acres planted in 1966. A decrease of 28 per cent is 
expected in the area seeded to flaxseed, as farmers in- 
tended to plant 1.5 million acres to this crop in 1967, 
compared with 2.1 million acres in 1966. Soybean 
acreage is forecast at 265,000 acres and is 1 per cent 
smaller than the previous year. This marks the first 
down-turn in acreage planted to this crop in six 
years. 

In addition to these seeding plans, farmers in the 
Prairie Provinces intend to increase summer fallow 
by 1 per cent to 25 million acres compared with 24.8 
million in 1966. A fertilizer survey by the D.B.S. 
indicates that farmers in the three Prairie Provinces 
intend to use an estimated 25 per cent more fertilizer 
than was used in 1966. These intentions for 1967, 
together with seeded acreages for earlier years, are 
set out in Table 3. 

While the D.B.S. report covers only intended acre- 
ages, it is useful to consider what production of 
these crops might be on the basis of an average yield. 
Taking the average yields over the six years 1961-66, 
the estimates of production for six crops are shown in 
Table 5 together with production in earlier years. A 
current six-year weighted average yield was used so as 
to include the poor year of 1961 as well as the extreme- 
ly good year of 1966 (Table 4). On the basis of the 


weighted average yields, production in 1967 would be 
lower than in 1966 for wheat and barley but above the 
six-year average, assuming normal weather conditions. 
Oat production for grain should be below both last 
year and the six-year average. Rye production may be 
below 1966, but equal to the average, whereas mixed 
grain and corn production likely will be above the 
six-year average and about equal to 1966. If almost 
perfect climatic conditions are experienced as was the 
case in 1966, then production of oats for grain, barley 
and rye may be comparable to 1966, and wheat, 
mixed grains and corn production would reach new 
records. Even at a much lower yield of 15 bushels per 
acre, production of wheat would exceed 450 million 
bushels. 


TABLE 3—-SEEDED ACREAGE OF MAJOR GRAIN CROPS, 
1961-66 AND INTENDED ACREAGE 1967, CANADA 


Crop 1961-66 
Average 1966 1967} 
million acres 

All'wheatare sce: see 28.0 30.3 Sie 
Oatsworgralnnc eer ese 9.4 Ort 9.1 
Banleyacr te ccnc erase ete a 5E9 ee 786 
AlliryohgsAee, Ske eas. PA 0.65 0.64 0.62 
MixXedigrainsaen evar ar Vee 1.6 1.6 
GCOnMrOmGrallc aera 0.60 0.77 0.82 


1 Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ estimate of acreage based 
on farmers’ intentions as of March 1. 


TABLE 4—YIELDS OF MAJOR GRAIN CROPS, CANADA 
1961/66 


1961 /66 
weighted 
1966 average 


Crop 1961 


bushels per acre 


All: whe@aths.: cea mua clerrmeto ners Wilez 27.9 21.8 
OatSfomqrainin pees ee eee 3322 47.3 42.5 
Barley. ee Seer ee hep ae ae 20.4 40.6 Sy e" 
PRU © ars Ae eee ar ese ties Sen 11.6 23-9 19.4 
MiLX@d /ONalliNS <2 aio beacocute- 3942 46.1 46.0 
Gornafor drainases nn eee 73.0 81.9 76.8 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The figures give an indication of the level of pro- 
duction which would occur if 1967 yields per acre are 
equal to the average yields over the last six years, 
Thus these estimates of the 1967 production are of a 
statistical nature based on yield records of recent 
years and should be interpreted in this light. The 
estimates do not allow for recent upward trends in 
yields or the possible effects on wheat yields of the 
anticipated increase in fertilizer application. 


TABLE 5—PRODUCTION OF MAJOR GRAIN CROPS, 
CANADA 1961/66 AND ESTIMATE FOR 1967! 


SST RES REY ES EE MEPS TSE IS OP OS PPC 


1961 /66 19672 
Crop Average 1966 Estimate 
million bushels 
PO WNOR 22. 1AM Tet) 26h 611.0 844.4 678 
Pastor grain. .pts08 ..+ . ; 398.6 388.7 3883 
Baneye uo ts ee eS 19526 292.9 250 
POY). SAM st MR Rind | = 12.6 15.2 12 
NMEIXECHOVAINS ocr fc lec w. oes « 69.2 7on0 73 
Coravor Orain... £66 0c... 45.8 63.1 63 


SRE EEL PE, SE TI I TS SI ST RS ES 


1 Due to rounding, acreages multiplied by yields will not 
be exactly equal to production. 


2 Based on intended seeded acreages as of March 1, 1967 
multiplied by weighted average yields for the period 1961 /66. 


3 If the total acreage intended for oats for grain and hay is 
harvested as grain then production would be 388 million 
bushels. On the basis of recent experience about 800,000 
acres will be used as hay thus lowering the 1967 estimate by 
about 35 million bushels. 


United States’ 1967 Crop Outlook—Drought has per- 
sisted in the Great Plains regions of the United States 
during the winter wheat growing season and has had 
a damaging effect on yields. The May estimate of the 
American winter wheat crop, however, is a record at 
1.19 billion bushels, or 13 per cent higher than the 
1.06 billion bushel crop of 1966 and 23 per cent above 
the 1961-65 average of 0.97 billion bushels. 

Combined with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture production estimate of 320 million bushels of 
spring wheat in 1967, the total U.S. production of 
wheat is estimated to be 1.51 billion bushels. This 
would compare with the 1966 wheat crop of 1.31 
billion bushels and the 1965 crop of 1.32 billion 
bushels. 

Oat production in 1967 is estimated to be similar 
to the 1960 level of 800 million bushels. At 377 
million bushels, barley production is expected to be 
down slightly from the 1966 crop, whereas corn 
production is likely to be 500 million bushels above 
the 1966 crop at 4.6 billion bushels, due to smaller 
acreage diversions under the U.S. Feed Grain Pro- 
gram. The increase in acreage allotment was per- 
mitted in 1967 in an attempt to raise the low level of 
US. stocks of feed grains. This lower stock position 
has been one of the factors leading to firm prices in 
feed grains. The prices received by American farmers 
for corn averaged $1.28 per bushel for the October- 
March period or 14¢ higher than a year earlier. These 
higher prices have been reflected in the prices for 
Canadian corn. 


Feed Grain Situation—Western feed wheat and 
Ontario corn prices were generally stronger in the 
first quarter of 1967 than in the first quarter of 1966, 
whereas oat prices remained at about the same level 
and barley prices were lower. Canadian Wheat Board 


selling prices for feed wheat, basis in store at Fort 
William—Port Arthur have averaged $1.90 per bushel 
compared with $1.73 in the first three months of 
1966, while No. 2 yellow corn, f.o.b. Chatham, 
averaged $1.53 in 1967 compared with $1.45 per 
bushel in 1966. The rise in feed wheat prices is due to 
the smaller supplies of lower quality wheat and the 
general increase in wheat prices. Ontario corn prices 
probably reflect higher U.S. corn prices which are 
in turn the result of lower U.S. corn stocks. Oat 
prices remain about the same at 87¢ per bushel with 
supplies similar to last year. The decrease in barley 
prices from $1.33 for the first three months in 1966 
to $1.24 for the same three-month period in 1967 is 
indicative of the larger 1966 Canadian barley crop. 
It is expected that feed grain prices should remain 
at about the current levels until the completion of the 
seeding of the 1967 crop, and then, as the growing 
season progresses, prices will likely become sensitive 
to changes in crop prospects. The demand for feed 
grains in the latter part of 1967 and in 1968 may rise 
slightly as the number of grain-consuming units is 
expected to increase. It is anticipated nevertheless 
that 1967 crop production in Canada will provide 
adequate feed grain supplies to meet domestic and 
export requirements during the 1967-68 crop year. 


G. A. Hiscocks and G. G. Pearson 


TRENDS IN THE SHEEP INDUSTRY 


Population—The sheep enterprise in Canada, with few 
exceptions, is not a full-time farming occupation and 
is regarded as a minor livestock enterprise. Sheep 
numbers in Canada have been following a declining 
trend since 1931 when the sheep and lamb population 
on farms was at an all-time high (Table 1). 

The decline has been greatest in Eastern Canada 
where, in 1931, 61 per cent of Canada’s sheep popula- 
tion was located. In 1958, numbers were about equal 
in Eastern and Western Canada and by 1966, 46 per 
cent of Canada’s sheep population was located in the 
East, and 54 per cent in the West. On a provincial 
basis in 1966, Alberta led with 30 per cent, followed 
by Ontario (27), Saskatchewan (13), Quebec (11), 
British Columbia (7), Nova Scotia (4), Manitoba (4), 
New Brunswick (3) and Prince Edward Island (1). 
During the period 1951 to 1961, sheep numbers in 
Western Canada moved upward slightly but since then 
they have declined again. 

Many reasons have been advanced for the gradual 
decline of sheep numbers in Canada. One factor is 
the increasing competition for land from other 
agricultural enterprises more appealing to farm 
operators. Increased mechanization has lowered the 
farm work load for most enterprises and to a lesser 


TABLE 1—SHEEP AND LAMBS: NUMBERS ON FARMS AT JUNE 1, CANADA, SELECTED YEARS 1931 TO 1966 


East West Canada 
Per cent of Per cent of Per cent of 
Number 1931 Number 1931 Number 1931 
thousands thousands thousands 
LOST SS Bede A eo. | Be Se ee 2,197 100 1,430 100 3,627} 100 
i OY. eevee ear gem se eA ohn ORM Ny 1,463 67 S77 96 2,840 78 
419512 Se Te ES tee. See 862 39 599 42 1,461 40 
196 ths. Scie eee... oP eeeres. 16 678 31 870 61 1,548 43 
1962 ede op Bey hhc new eM ee oe 640 29 793 55 1,433 39 
1963) Se re ket ee, ee 583 26 757 53 1,340 37 
TIGA na, 2) Ree Pa BE ee es 553 25 733 51 1,286 35 
OGD ee or wen psec ok ae ee 527 24 642 45 1,169 32 
19668. eS eeee, e Ae ee, eee 502 23 592 41 1,094 30 


1 Largest population since records commenced in 1871 when there was a total of 3.1 million sheep and lambs. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Handbook of Agricultural Statistics, Part VI, Livestock and Animal Products, 


1871-1965, Cat. No. 21-508. 


extent for sheep raising. Greater care and attention of 
flocks nowadays is necessary to avoid infestation of 
the animals by parasites which could quickly deci- 
mate a good flock of sheep. Predators continue to be 
a hazard to sheep and measures must be taken to 
ensure a flock’s protection. These measures are usually 
expensive and are an important reason for the down- 
swing in sheep numbers. 


Production—Until the end of the Second World War, 
production of lamb and mutton remained fairly stable. 
Through the post-war period to 1951, production de- 
clined sharply from 64.2 million pounds in 1945 to 
26.6 million in 1951. During the decade of the fifties, 
production remained nearly stationary at 31 million 
pounds. In 1961, production reached a new peak of 
35 million pounds. Since that time domestic pro- 
duction of lamb and mutton has been easing down- 
ward and in 1966 was about 23 million pounds, 28 
per cent below the average level of production in 
1956-60 (Table 2). 


Per caput consumption has shown some increases 
since 1956-60 when consumption averaged 2.8 pounds 
per person. For the past four years per caput con- 
sumption has ranged between 2.8 and 3.9 pounds. The 
difference has been accounted for by a sharp increase 
in imports which in 1966 were three times the 1956- 
60 average. 


Exports—Canada exports small quantities of lamb 
and mutton, of which over 90 per cent goes to the 
United States. During the years 1944 to 1951, Canada’s 
exports of mutton and lamb averaged an all-time high 
of nearly 5 million pounds per year. Exports in 1946, 
amounted to 11.3 million pounds, the largest on 
record since 1920. With the exception of 1958 when 
exports reached 1.4 million pounds, total exports 
since 1951 have been less than 1 million pounds 
annually. With the steady decline in domestic pro- 
duction, no gain in this trade can be expected. 


Imports—Since 1950, imports of mutton and lamb in- 
to Canada have increased substantially. In the last 


TABLE 2—MUTTON AND LAMB: PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, EXPORTS AND DOMESTIC DISAPPEARANCE IN CANADA,! 
SELECTED YEARS 1956 TO 1966 


|B ERE ARABI SB ESAS SE RCS RL CS AR IE ESET EELS LEE TF I A TS I I EE NSE SE EL TE EI LIE EPI TEA EE CEE EI IEEE LEG SERED CEP TAILS 


1956-60 
Unit Average 1963 1964 1965 19662 
Animals:slaughteredm ieee eae 7000 head 742.6 697.4 654.1 565.4 523.4 
Estimated dressed weight............. ’000 Ib. 32,102 30,481 28,711 24,548 23,085 
On dand, Januarvide : nse. tomes, 2 ae OOO) Is 5,989 7,054 9,298 9,147 6,631 
‘INPOris! eee eee ee ee ore oe ”000 Ib. 17,142 47,856 37,356 30,299 55,643 
otal supplyia$ eens alee hey 7000 Ib. 55233 85,391 75,365 63,994 85,359 
Exports. Re ne eer ’000 Ib. 550 679 757 370 613 
Used forcanning:.. <7 cee ee ’000 Ib. Up 27. 1,108 (lp 222 1,454 1,372 
On hand, December 31................ 000 Ib. 6, 589 9, 298 9,147 6,631 12,208 
Domestic Disappearance riled a cmniaeantec.n send 7000 Ib. 46 , 873 74,306 64 , 234 55-539 71,166 
Per caput Disappearance.............. Ib. 20 3.9 Sige! 2.8 3.6 


LR SS SS SEES SEE SR SY PSS SE SS 9 a SP A I EA 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Estimates of Production and Consumption of Meats, Cat. No. 32-220. 
1 All meats, other than canned, are on basis of cold dressed carcass weight; canned meats are in terms of product. 
2 1966: Preliminary. 


four years imports have averaged 42.8 million pounds, 
up 25.7 million from the 1956-60 average. Currently, 
imports exceed 50 per cent of domestic supplies. The 
largest portion of imports originate in Australia 
followed by New Zealand and together these countries 
account for practically all of the lamb and mutton 
imports. In 1963 and 1964 mutton accounted for over 
60 per cent of Canada’s imports whereas in 1965 and 
1966 mutton dropped to 45 per cent and lamb in- 
creased to 55 per cent. A small movement of live 
sheep and lambs takes place across the United States- 
Canada border, with imports to Canada averaging 
20,800 head annually in the past three years and 
exports averaging 14,160 head. Declining domestic 
production has been largely responsible for the gain 
in imports. 

Seasonal Marketing—There is an historical seasonal 
pattern of lamb marketing in Canada. Lamb gradings 
are highest in the fourth quarter of the year and 
lowest in the second quarter (Table 3). Prices reach 
their seasonal peak during the second quarter when 
marketings are light. Moreover, this is the season of 
the year when a strong demand for lamb exists; 
reflecting the preference of some consumers for early 
lambs. In the fourth quarter when spring lambs reach 
marketable weights, gradings are heaviest and prices 
are lowest. 


Federal Policy—Since 1960, the Canada Department 
of Agriculture has given transportation assistance to 
sheep producers. The Department may pay the pro- 
vincial governments for commercial ewes and ewe 
lambs retained for breeding purposes, an amount not 
exceeding one-half the actual transportation cost of 
the movement, within Western Canada; from Western 
Canada to Eastern Canada; from Quebec to the 
Atlantic Provinces or to Ontario. On July 28, 1965, 
approval was given to extend the Transportation 
Assistance Policy for a further three-year period up to 
and including the fiscal year 1967-68. 


In order to encourage sheep production of high 
quality, the Canada Department of Agriculture pays 
a premium on Choice and Good grade lamb carcasses. 
The lamb premium policy was introduced on August 
14, 1961. When introduced, the rates were $2.00 for 
each “Canada Choice” grade carcass and $1.00 for 
each “Canada Good” grade carcass weighing at least 
36 pounds, but not over 51 pounds. Effective July 1, 
1962, the lamb quality premium was payable on 
Choice and Good grade carcasses in the 52-56 
pounds range. The amount of premiums paid from 
the introduction of the policy to the end of 1966 
is shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 3—LAMB GRADINGS, CANADA AND LAMB PRICES, TORONTO, 3-YEAR QUARTERLY AVERAGES, 1964-1966 
SRR SSS TES TNF 7S SCOTS SSS SS IPE EE TOL IE ST EEA, PIPETTES, 


Lamb Gradings Prices 

East West Canada 3-Year 

Average 

3-Year Per cent 3-Year Per cent 3-Year Per cent Good Lambs 

Quarters Average of Total Average of Total Average of Total Toronto 

number number number dollars 
Sta Srey nero tare « 9 28,210 16.5 45,919 24.2 74,129 20.6 27.50 
CA kee eee emer 1S, cx 9.0 18,204 9.6 33,576 9.3 29.60 
SHO A tet eee eee oc 61,053 35.7 57,243 30.2 118,296 32.8 24.36 
Athi n he. tee bs sae 66,182 38.8 68 , 392 36.0 134,574 3753 23.86 
YEE at ee ae 170,817 100.0 189, 758 100.0 360,575 100.0 25.83 


SS SE SE SBS SEB EE SE I SSS SSE ST TSE STE TS SEE ES I, I TB IES 


Source: Canada Department of Agriculture, Annual Livestock Market Review. 


TABLE 4—NUMBER OF CHOICE AND GOOD LAMBS ELIGIBLE FOR PREMIUMS, 1961 TO 1966. 
SR AS BES AEA SRT I I ST TEE EIS EDEL PIE EI SCE IRE BE IEE: TE A IA AIEEE EBS POR OL SE ORI BEI PEL IEEE DTI. SES OB TSI IA AO 


Total 
Choice Grade Good Grade Premiums 
Paid, 
Total Lambs Per cent Per cent Calendar 
Year Graded Number of total Number of total Year Basis 
9G Tirom Augei4). ..... loos. ese. 361,919 160,708 44.4 75,611 20.9 $ 397,027 
UR G26 3 2 as a ene 499 , 279 257 , 803 51.6 101 , 442 20RS 617,048 
NS OSPEV aR ts 3 eee rae scp ema a 450,501 245 , 827 54.6 87,125 We)! 578,779 
NOG4 SA ee te Me fo 436 , 490 231 , 442 53.0 91,936 inl 554, 820 
196 5 ae scwcd sealer aceseisaoy see horse ocvors 359, 328 174,206 48.5 81,869 22.8 430,281 
OGG retreat ea ke eee ee 285 , 906 142,130 49.7 64,858 PISS 7? 349,118 
WOtAIS nek a ree a 2,393 , 423 Teel enslo 50.6 502 , 841 PX a0) $2, 927 ,073 


SS A SE SS SESE SSS SES ES SSE SER SES SSS 0 FS RS SS PT SS 


Source: Canada Department of Agriculture, Facts and Figures, 1966. 


The Agricultural Stabilization Act of 1958, names 
“sheep” as a commodity for which price support is 
mandatory at not less than 80 per cent of the previous 
10-year average price. Under authority of the Act, 
purchases of lamb were made in 1958-59, 1959-60, 
1960-61, and 1961-62. During this period the net cost 
of the program to the Stabilization Board was 
approximately $1.7 million (Table 5) with maximum 
expenditure occurring in the 1961-62 fiscal year. 

In 1962, the purchase program was replaced by a 
deficiency payment system designed to provide a 
national average price to producers of $18 per 100 
pounds, live weight, for lambs of good quality or 
better in the 36 to 56 pound carcass weight range. The 
national weighted average price reflects the quantity 
sold at each price during the year in all regions of the 
country. 

The national average of $18 per 100 pounds was 
regarded as the equivalent of the previous Toronto- 
based level. The floor price was raised to $18.80 per 
100 pounds or 94 per cent of the base price for 1963-64; 
this price was maintained throughout 1964-65 and 
1965-66. Average market prices have been above 
support levels in recent years and no payments have 
been made since 1961-62. 

In 1958, a support price on wool of 60¢ a pound 
became effective in the form of a wool deficiency 
payment, the support year corresponding with the 
fiscal year April 1 to March 31. In the first year 
1958-59, payment was made on all grades and all 
weights of shipments marketed at registered wool 
warehouses in Canada. In 1959-60, the Canada 
Defective grades or “‘rejects’’ were excluded, and the 
minimum weight of shipments eligible for wool 
deficiency payments was increased to 20 pounds per 
shipment, 


The deficiency payment to producers is the amount 
by which the support price of 60¢ exceeds the price 
determined by the Stabilization Board to be the 
average market price to producers (F.O.B. Toronto) 
of representative wool grades during the 12-month 
period. 

For the fiscal year 1965-66, the wool deficiency pay- 
ment to producers amounted to 16.3¢ per pound 
with the total payment approximately $675,000. The 
largest net expenditure by the Stabilization Board for 
wool occurred in the 1958-59 fiscal year (Table 5). 
Since 1962 no lamb deficiency payments have been 
made. Offsetting this assistance has been a program 
of lamb quality premiums. 

Since 1961, cash farm income from sheep and lambs 
has declined. Cash farm income from shorn wool in- 
creased moderately during 1963 and 1964 but de- 
clined in 1965. The increase in income from wool in 
the 1963-64 period reflects relatively higher farm wool 
prices with no increase in wool production. The de- 
crease in 1965 reflects both a lower wool price and 
production. 

In 1965, the total cash income from sheep and lambs 
including government assistance amounted to about 
$12 million (Table 5), less than 1 per cent of total 
farm cash income from livestock and_ livestock 
products. 

A. M. Boswell 


MANUFACTURING MILK 


Under the dairy support program for the year 
1967-68 which was announced on March 22, 1967 the 
Government set the total amount of money to be used 
for support at $125 million compared with about $90 
million in 1966-67. Approximately $5 million of the 
money allotted to the support program will be used 
to carry products purchased under price support. 


TABLE S—CASH FARM INCOME; SHEEP, LAMBS AND WOOL AND FEDERAL ASSISTANCE, CANADA 1958 TO 1965. 
em Ne 


(1) 
Cash Farm Income 


Sheep* 
and Shorn> 

Lambs Wool Total 
1958 beet AON oc eee 10,679 1,462 12,141 
1959 shes al. ooo Need wre 10,626 1,697 12,323 
IGO eemdaiacesk yore eoiacne: ton nee ile 2a ol 12,994 
MOOT te ort. aaron eee 11,678 1,882 13, 560 
1OG2R Ae et! eae 10,681 1,898 12,579 
WOO Si ON. CM see yeas cs n,c: de ac nes 9,715 2,036 11,751 
1964 ete os. ee OE 9,419 2,065 11,484 
Lf 1610 A ok ER aR MORE tet 5 he 9,302 1,605 10,907 


(2). 
Federal Assistance® 


Lamb Lamb Wool Total 
Deficiency Quality Deficiency of 1 
Payment Premium Payment Total and 2 

thousand dollars 
281 —_— 1,581 1,862 14,003 
361 — 1,183 1,544 13,867 
101 — 1,282 1,383 14,377 
928 397 S27. 2,542 16,102 
31 617 973 1,621 14,200 
—_ 579 699 1,278 13,029 
— 555 551 1,106 12,590 
—- 430 675 1,105 12,012 


* Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Farm Cash Receipts, Cat. No. 21-001 
» Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Handbook of Agricultural Statistics Part VI, Livestock and Animal Products 


1871-1965. Cat. No. 21-508. 
© Source: Canada Department of Agriculture. 


An important change was the transfer, effective 
April 1, 1967 of the management of the program from 
the Agricultural Stabilization Board to the newly 
formed Canadian Dairy Commission. The Canadian 
Dairy Commission has broad powers designed to 
permit it to develop a milk industry best suited to 
Canada’s needs. 


The 1967-68 Dairy Support Program—The support 
program for the 12 months ending March 31, 1968 
consists of two basic instruments: an offer-to-purchase 
program and a direct payment. 


The offer-to-purchase program establishes product 
prices. The Canadian Dairy Commission (C.D.C.) 
announced that it will offer to buy: 


(1) creamery butter at 63¢ a lb. (A.S.B. 1966-67: 
59¢) 


(2) dry skim milk spray processed at 20¢ a Ib. 
(A.S.B. 1966-67: 18¢) 


(3) cheddar cheese at 38¢ a Ib. (A.S.B. 1966-67: 
38¢) 


The direct payment program is based on a gross 
rate of $1.21 a 100 pounds of milk testing 3.5 per 
cent butterfat (1966-67: 85¢). From this gross rate a 
deduction of 11¢ will be made for the purpose of 
equalizing export prices with domestic prices (1966- 
67: 10¢). The net payment to producers will therefore 
amount to $1.10 a hundredweight or 31.42¢ per pound 
of butterfat. No payments will be made to “fluid” 
producers. 


The Increase in Support—While it is difficult to show 
the actual total cash receipts of producers, the actual 


increase in the federal support can be shown as 
follows: 


Increase in support 
price 
Support price 
per pound per 100 
__per pound of pounds 
1966-67 1967-68 product milk 
Product: cents 
Creamery butter 59 63 4 16.8? 
Dry skim milk.. 18 20 2 16.0? 
Sub-total..... 32.8 
cents per 100 pounds milk 
Subsidy (net)..... 75 110 35.0 
Total increase in 
support price...... 67.8 
°F stimated yield per 100 pounds milk = 4.2 pounds 


butter and 8.0 pounds dry skim milk. 


The objective of the 1967-68 dairy program is to 
bring the average gross return to approximately $4.75 
(net: $4.64) per 100 pounds of milk for manufacturing 
(1966-67: gross $4.10 a cwt.; net $4.00 a cwt.). 

The above presentation is on a national basis and 
the variations in producer prices in each province pro- 
hibit a factual presentation of total return to pro- 
ducers, which would include both the market return 
and the return from federal support. However, an 
approximation can be made, based on the product 
prices of creamery butter and dry skim milk which 
resulted from federal price support plus the amount 
of federal payments made per 100 pounds of milk. 
In order to make this estimate, it has been assumed 
that 100 pounds of milk yielded 4.2 pounds of 
creamery butter and 8 pounds of powder, and manu- 
facturing costs per 100 pounds of milk were 70¢ 
(Table 1). 


TABLE 1—ESTIMATED PRODUCER RETURNS FOR MANUFACTURING MILK AT FACTORY, 1961-62 TO 1967-68 


1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 
cents per pound 
Ex-factory prices resulting from support pro- 
gram 
BOUND tee mre eons. Ue Mn an Ga ten 64.0 52.07 52702 §3.0* 55.0% 59.0 63.0 
Kana OMICS aba te as SN ee 7.8 8.0 110 14.6 16.6 18.0 20.0 
dollars per hundredweight of milk 
Gross return to factory resulting from support 
program 
Creamery DUmter (Ss)... eae ese canes « 2.69 2.18 2.18 2 Foch 2.50 2.64 
Rowdorii4) 00a , 260. BERRI ee: 0.62 0.64 0.88 . Watz, locus 1.45 1.60 
otal, (5) 203) oe (4) ge oe abies Soil 2.82 3.06 3.40 3.64 6) ele" 4.24 
Estimated average cost of manufacturing 100 ; es 
Pounds Milk (Ge cht waco ae PORE 0.70 0.70 0.70 0.70 0.70 0.70 0.70 
Producer receipts for milk at factory (7) = 
ROT AGL Re, 3G. Selo i Mier! £3 2.61 Dele 2.36 2.70 2.94 3e25 3.54 
Subsidy per 100 pounds milk (8)........... 0.25 0.502 0.50° 0.46? 0,582 0.85°¢ 1.21° 
Total producer receipts (9) = (7) + (8)..... 2.86 2.62 2.86 3.16 arp2 4.10° 4.75° 


* During the four years from 1962-63 to 1965-66, the government maintained producer receipts at the equivalent of 64¢ 
a pound of creamery butter. This support level was implemented through a combination of a purchase price (line 1) anda 
butter subsidy (line 8) at the rate of 12¢ per pound of butter in 1962-63 and 1963-64, 11¢ in 1964-65, and 9¢ in 1965-66. 

5 Includes a supplementary payment of 20¢ a hundredweight. ; 

° Total producer receipts were reduced by 10¢ a hundredweight in 1966-67 and will be reduced by 11¢ in 1967-68 for 


equalization of domestic and export prices. 


Subsidy Eligibility Quotas—For 1966-67, domestic 
utilization of manufacturing milk produced by manu- 
facturing milk producers amounted to approximately 
99,500,000 hundredweight. This utilization was ob- 
tained with the aid of a payment of 85¢ a 100 pounds 
of milk. If consumers had had to pay a full price for 
milk products, the demand for manufacturing milk 
would have been less than 99,500,000 hundredweight. 
To illustrate this point, the price of creamery butter 
would have been about 20¢ higher without the 85¢ 
payment, and cheddar cheese would have been 9.5¢ 
more. 

For the current year, the subsidy rate of $1.21 a 
hundredweight represents about 29¢ a pound of 
butter and 13.5¢ a pound of cheese. This indicates 
that the current “balance” between production and 
consumption is achieved only through the use of a 
substantial subsidy. 

The Canadian Dairy Commission is obligated to 
stay within the budget and it is committed to make 
payments of $1.21 a hundredweight of milk. At this 
rate, the quantity of milk on which this payment can 
be made is about 99,500,000 hundredweight, the 
approximate utilization of manufacturing milk in 
1966-67. Thus, each manufacturing milk shipper will 
be allotted a “subsidy eligibility quota” for 1967-68 
by the C.D.C. which will be the quantity of milk on 
which the producer received subsidy during 1966-67. 
Producers with less than 50,000 pounds of milk 
deliveries a year will be permitted to have a quota of 
up to 50,000 pounds in 1967-68. Reallocation of 
quotas will be allowed in the event of changes in 
existing farm arrangements, such as partnerships and 
the purchase of complete herds and farms. 


H. Mestern 


EGGS AND POULTRY MEAT 


Egg Marketings and Price Outlook—Egg marketings 
in Canada at registered grading stations during the 
January-March quarter of 1967 were up by eight 
per cent from marketings in the same period of 1966. 
The rising trend of egg production from a year earlier 
is the result of the sharp expansion that occurred in 
pullet growing operations between May, 1966 and 
February, 1967. During the last half of 1966, egg 
supplies were relatively light and egg prices were high. 
As a result of the favorable egg market conditions in 
1966, pullet chick placements in Canada during the 
period from May, 1966 to April, 1967 totaled 25.4 
million, up by 2.3 million pullet chicks, or by about 
10 per cent from the same period a year earlier. The 
tate of replacement dropped below year-earlier levels 
in March, 1967. Thus, the expansion phase that was 
generated by the strong egg market of last year appears 
to have ended. 


However, these placements will contribute to a 
rising trend in egg production until August when 
pullet layer numbers in Canada will reach a peak of 
about 23 million, compared with 21 million in August, 
1966 and 20.7 million in December, 1966 when the 
upward trend in layer numbers began. Egg marketings 
at registered stations during the April-June period 
are expected to average 164,000 cases per week, 15,000 
cases more per week than during the same quarter 
last year. Larger marketings are expected in all 
regions, except for the Maritimes where no change is 
forecast, with Ontario and Quebec recording the 
biggest increases. 

Summer egg production is expected to decline less 
than usual because of the increased rate of laying 
flock replacements until August. Registered market- 
ings are forecast to decline during the summer to an 
average weekly rate of 155,000 cases, up 12,000 from 
the same period in 1966. Early fall marketings will 
likely show a modest seasonal decline, but will remain 
well above the same period in 1966. 

Egg prices in Canada during January declined 
sharply due to the larger egg supply. Since February, 
most markets have stabilized at a relatively low level 
of prices, and price movements have held to a narrow 
range. There was some market strength prior to 
Easter, but that was more than offset by further small 
declines in April. Prices are likely to remain weak 
until late June or July, but further large declines are 
not expected because lower retail prices are encourag- 
ing greater egg consumption, and egg processing 
operations have expanded sharply from 1966 levels. 
Egg Processing—Up to April 29, 1967, the production 
of liquid egg in registered egg breaking plants in 
Canada totaled 10.7 million pounds, more than double 
the production of 5 million pounds in the same period 
of 1966. Registered egg breaking operations in this 
period of 1967 utilized about 275,000 cases, an average 
rate of about 16,000 cases per week, up about 9,000 
cases per week from the same period of 1966. How- 
ever, larger imports of eggs from the U.S.A., particu- 
larly since Easter, have accounted for more than half 
of the increased use of shell eggs for breaking that has 
occurred in 1967. 

Liquid eggs are converted into a wide variety of 
products, the main demand for which exists among 
commercial bakeries. The principal classification of 
egg products are whole eggs (either plain or fortified 
with added yolk), yolks and albumen. These products 
are available to users in either of three forms, namely, 
frozen, dried or fresh liquid. In 1966, of the 18.3 
million pounds of liquid egg produced in registered 
breaking plants, 13.2 million pounds were frozen 
and 5 million pounds were either dried or sold as 
fresh liquid. Frozen egg products from registered 
plants in Canada are subject to the provisions of the 


Frozen Egg Regulations, which include grade stand- 
ards and marking specifications as well as other 
matters related to the operation of egg breaking 
plants under federal registration. 

There are no federal regulations with respect to 
grading or marking of either dried or liquid egg prod- 
ucts. Dried eggs are used mostly in the manufacture 
of dry, packaged cake mixes while liquid eggs are 
used by large commercial bakeries. The fresh liquid 
product is mostly handled in bulk in stainless steel 
equipment in contrast to frozen eggs which are 
packaged in 30-pound metal or paperboard containers. 
Bulk methods of handling liquid eggs will likely in- 
crease in those areas where egg breaking plants are 
located near large users of egg products. 

At the present time there are 42 registered egg 
breaking plants in Canada; Ontario and Manitoba, 
which are the leading provinces in the production of 
egg products, have 17 and six plants respectively. 
There are no registered processing plants in the 
Atlantic provinces, but there are plants within the 
major egg markets of Quebec and western Canada. 

The level of egg breaking plant operations in Canada 
has varied with the cyclical and seasonal supply and 
price of surplus eggs, which are mostly of farm origin 
as distinct from the regular marketings of commercial 
producers. A high percentage of egg marketings from 
small flocks grade out as B’s or C’s because of poor 
storage conditions and slow handling methods. How- 
ever, this source of breaking stock is dwindling 
rapidly because of the downward trend in the numbers 
of small flocks. As a result, breaking plant managers 
have had to purchase relatively larger quantities of 
Grade A eggs in recent years to maintain their 
operations. In 1965, 49 per cent of the eggs used in 
registered breaking plants were Grades B, C or Cracks 
compared with 69 per cent in those grades in 1961. 

Breaking plant operations in the Prairie Provinces, 
particularly in Saskatchewan, have been reduced be- 
cause of the dwindling supply of breaking stock in 
that region. Between 1961 and 1967, 10 of the 24 
breaking plants operating in 1961 closed. The short- 
age of breaking stock has also prevailed in Ontario 
where it has contributed to the closing of a few plants 
since 1961. This situation has contributed toward 
higher plant costs for shell eggs, higher product 
selling prices and a less competitive position in terms 
of foreign trade in egg products. 


Poultry Meat Production—Poultry meat production 
in registered plants during the first quarter of 1967 
recorded a 17 per cent increase from the same quarter 
in 1966. Most of the rise in tonnage was due to larger 
marketings of broiler chickens and to a lesser extent, 
of broiler turkeys and of heavy chickens. Output of 
poultry in registered plants in the January—March 


period totaled 147.3 million pounds compared with 
129.3 million in the same period a year ago. 

Marketings of broiler chickens totaled 33.1 million 
head in the January—March period of this year, up 
about 4.1 million birds, or by 14 per cent, from the 
same period last year. Production has increased in 
all provinces. The rise of output in Quebec was 
exceptionally large, and Quebec has taken over from 
Ontario as Canada’s leading broiler chicken-produc- 
ing province. Part of the expansion in Quebec has 
been because of a large expected demand associated 
with Expo. 

The higher trend in marketings of the first quarter 
will continue to mid-year at least, but the percentage 
increase from a year ago is expected to be slightly less 
than in the first quarter. Broiler chick placements in 
February and March averaged 3,140,000 per week, up 
about 9 per cent from the same months last year. 
Hatches during April being seasonally larger, will 
also be up moderately from last year according to 
reports of egg settings in April. 

Broiler chicken markets across Canada were 
adjusted lower during the early winter period and have 
continued slightly under a year earlier since that time. 
Since January, broiler prices to producers have risen 
slightly in the Prairies and in Ontario and have 
followed a level trend in Vancouver and in Quebec. 
Storage stocks of broiler chicken at April 1 were re- 
ported at 13.6 million pounds, more than double the 
level at the same date in 1965 and 1966. In view of 
continuing heavy production and the heavy storage 
position, it appears likely that broiler markets until 
mid-year will remain close to current levels. 

Marketings of broiler turkeys at registered plants in 
Canada during the first quarter of 1967 totaled 
2,342,000 head, or 19 per cent more than during the 
first three months of 1966. Most of the sharp expan- 
sion occurred in Ontario and in British Columbia 
where it became the cause of great concern among 
industry members because of the problems of market- 
ing at remunerative prices under those conditions. 
As a result of industry meetings in Ontario to discuss 
the problem, some voluntary action has been taken by 
various members to cut back expansion programs. 
This has been reflected in a reduced volume of egg 
settings from laté February to early April and a con- 
sequent reduction in poult placements from mid- 
March to the end of April. 

Poult placements of both broiler and heavy-weight 
types were sharply above year-earlier levels in January 
and February. Cutbacks in March and April are 
expected to reduce percentage increases in the cumu- 
lative totals at April 30 to 8 per cent and 3 per cent 
from a year ago in the case of junior and tonnage 
turkeys respectively. 


TABLE 1—PRODUCTION OF EGG PRODUCTS IN REGISTERED PLANTS IN CANADA, BY KIND OF PRODUCT, 1962 
TO 1966 
a ee 


Frozen Albumen 


Whole Egg Other Total 
—— s Total Egg Liquid Egg 
Plain Fortified Total Yolk Albumen Frozen Products! Production 


million pounds 


TIGLS. Sen fee 10.6 2.4 13.0 4.1 4.2 21.3 na. 21.3 
1963icwr.wacl omic. 9.5 2.3 11.8 3.2 3.3 18.3 na. 18.3 
DOS a ta ieee oloh 12.0 2.4 15.0 4.0 4.2 23.2 na. 23.2 
TOOOEA Es oe See n.a n.a. 1222 3.1 3.8 ict 4.4 23.5 
POG somey sete che na n.a. Se2 2.0 3.0 13.2 5.0 18.3 
Apr. 30 1966...... 2.3 0.7 0.8 3.8 ie 5.0 
Apr. 29:1967%. <i 36/4 1.5 1.5 8.2 2.5 Ong 


1 Liquid egg used to make various egg solids and used for immediate consumption. 
n.a. Not available or no longer reported separately. 


TABLE 2—EGGS BROKEN IN REGISTERED PLANTS, IN CANADA FOR FREEZING 1962-1965 AND FOR ALL PRODUCTS 
IN 1966 


Sa SSCS SSS SP SSS 


British Saskatch- 
Columbia Alberta ewan Manitoba Ontario Quebec Total 
thousand cases 
WIG 6 ee SA ie iiss ge teak Ae 26.5 35.4 10.6 171.9 Zoiles S.3 534.1 
tS [oe tpecdae ake gc tae Recht gl A ek 27.4 19.6 O74 Tore 224.1 9.1 451.2 
1964 MAR ak. Ra 40.7 31.8 9.8 192.3 260.2 Sau 591.9 
LOG UR be re ue ee pet is 40.8 24.1 1.9 146.6 22059 Doms 497.7 
19662 See eee eee 49.0 Zi\ 9, 6.0 127.0 206.0 58.0 468.0 


1 Approximately 114,000 and 128,000 cases were used for dried and fresh liquid eggs in 1965 and 1966 respectively. 


TABLE 3—REGISTERED EGG BREAKING PLANTS IN CANADA, BY PROVINCE, 1961 TO 1967. 


British Saskatch- 
Columbia Alberta ewan Manitoba Ontario Quebec Canada 
number 
LASS) PES a, Segre ee ee aoe! eee 5 6 10 8 20 2 51 
POG 2 ete g eee i ees ah. Cae ae Na 8 5 10 js 18 2 50 
T9G3.s592- AON: Fes sehen. dav. 7 5 8 8 18 2 48 
LL 3 PeMRPn Pe NG LRN LUNE iy tid a 6 5 Vi 7 17 3 45 
TOGS SF Ga PUL SN Ae 6 4 4 6 lz 3 40 
1966 senator sill. Genter bs. does. 7 4 4 5 17 “ 41 
T9GZ 5. eee ee a RO ee Ti 4 4 6 177 4 42 


TABLE 4—PRODUCTION OF FROZEN EGG PRODUCTS IN REGISTERED PLANTS IN CANADA, BY MONTHS, 1962 
TO APRIL 1967. 


1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
million pounds 

vantiary OES! OF eae Tae: ola 2.5 1.6 ThA Pred, ies PY 
EGbral Vic 3 ti At oe te See tata ead 2:3 0.9 2.4 1.9 1.0 23 
March Rk ee ci a He Li me ect iy Aa aay: tag 0.9 ee 1.9 0.6 1.9 
Apal.. (000 Ste oO sito Gera 1.5 2 1.9 2.6 0.8 0.8 Pa Oe 
May 2255) 403. we Fe RE Oe S20 3.4 Be if Bee 1.6 
GUNG. Hattad. Malate. Meare tae Meteo Si 3.6 3.0 3.3 2s 
Uilyestir nod, Fak alge. (Gad te pier 2 2.0 2-8 2.6 1.6 
OG at 2042, othe we eee, A) aie ae 1.9 1.6 1.6 1.8 ey 
PONCONIDON, Gos Le. oe ee aeeite ee Ail 0.8 1.3 2 0.6 
Deohores we dave SA. ol. a cecettee h 1.0 0.5 1.0 0.4 0.6 
Navenibor. : 10s 2a Gir oe Pe We 0.4 0.6 1.0 0.3 0.6 
Desembor, 20. 22. (pie adie et 0.4 0.5 0.8 0.3 Os7 
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Broiler turkey prices to producers in Ontario 
dropped to 20 cents per pound in late April, about 4 
cents under the same date a year ago. Prices at 
Vancouver, Edmonton and Montreal were also down 
3 cents from year-earlier levels. 

Storage stocks of turkey at April 1 at 25.1 million 
pounds were 4 million pounds less than at March 1, 
and only 2.5 million more than a year ago. This 
indicates that turkey sales during the Easter holidays 
were extremely good. Marketings before Easter were 
very heavy, and moved readily into consumption. The 
combination of a strong demand and production cut- 
backs should halt any further price decline and some 
price improvement will likely occur before mid-year. 


J. OST, Kidd 


POTATOES 


Despite a larger movement of potatoes between 
January 1 and April 1, 1967 compared with the cor- 
responding period of last year, stocks of potatoes at 
April 1 were reported to be 13.3 million hundred- 
weight, which was 4.5 million hundredweight more 
than a year earlier. The bulk of this increase in stocks 
occurred in Eastern Canada. The western provinces 
have liberal supplies of potatoes which are being 
absorbed by the local demand and most markets there 
are steady with wholesale prices higher than in the 
East, 

If marketings in Canada for the balance of this 
season correspond to those of 1966, there will be a 
large volume of potatoes unsold at the end of the crop 
year. Moreover, in Maine, U.S.A., there is an even 
bigger surplus than in Canada. The United States as 
a whole had a very large crop and has heavy stocks, 
although in the West stocks are not quite as large as 
those of a year ago. 

The prospect of large quantities of unsold potatoes 
at the end of the marketing season suggests not only 
that the customary seasonal rise in prices will take 
place later than usual, but that there may be a further 
weakening of prices until the potatoes have been re- 
moved from the market. 

According to farmers intentions at March 1, 1967, 
prospective potato acreage in the Maritimes will be 
114,000 acres, which is 7 per cent less than 1966; in 
Central Canada 126,300 acres, which is 1 per cent 
less; in Western Canada 77,500 acres, the same as in 
1966. Total acreage in Canada may be 317,000 acres; 
this would be 3 per cent less than last year, but 7 
per cent above the 1961-65 average. The indicated 
acreage in the U.S.A. for late summer and _ fall 
potatoes is 1.2 million acres, 2 per cent less than 1966, 
with Maine acreage 3 per cent more than 1966. 

For Canada the 1967 intended acreage, while a 
reduction of 3 per cent over 1966, is still 19,000 acres 


more than in 1965. In that year the crop was marketed 
at firm prices, but only because yields were low. In 
the United States, the fall and late summer indicated 
acreage for 1967 is 46,000 acres more than the 1961-65 
average. For North America, the acreage indicated 
for 1967 is thus much above the average of the past 
six years and with good weather and average yields, 
another large crop could be harvested during 1967-68, 
with producer prices again at a low level. 

On the basis of past experience and allowing for 
increased population and new markets, the intended 
acreage in the U.S.A. and Canada appears to be 3 
to 6 per cent greater than that which was associated 
with the favorable returns of the 1964-65 and 1965-66 
seasons. 

J. G. Lussier 


TOMATOES—GENERAL REVIEW 


Tomatoes are grown in Canada in open fields and 
greenhouses. In the past 10 years, the open-field 
tomato crop has shown some very clear trends. While 
the acreage has decreased from 46,000 to 35,000 
acres, yields have increased from 15,300 to 25,900 
pounds per acre. This increase in yield offset the 
reduction in acreage, resulting in a record production 
in 1965 of over 899 million pounds. The increase in 
yield per acre has been mainly the result of improved 
technology. The practice of early planting gives a 
longer growing season for greater production. 
Efficient fertilizer application and modern placement 
procedures increase the assimilation of nutrients by 
the plants. Modern machinery and equipment also 
contribute to higher yields per acre through better 
tillage and weed control. Technical progress is likely 
to continue and the yield per acre should continue to 
increase. 

The Province of Ontario is the largest tomato 
producer in Canada, having 90 per cent of the total 
tomato acreage, and 75 per cent of the total green- 
house production. The largest tomato-producing 
zone is in the Counties of Essex and Kent which have 
72 per cent of the total acreage of the Province. 

Quebec ranks second in importance in tomato 
production, having 9.7 per cent of the total Canadian 
tomato-producing area. About 81 per cent of this 
area is used for fresh tomato production which repre- 
sents 20 per cent of the total fresh tomato acreage in 
Canada. 

The greenhouse industry has been growing in im- 
portance, and production in 1964 was almost four 
times that in 1955 (Table 1). However, after this period 
of fast growth, it is unlikely that production will in- 
crease at as fast a rate because the greenhouse industry 
is not yet ready for large-scale commercial production 
of tomatoes. More revenue can be earned from the 
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production of flowers and potted plants. Greenhouse 
tomatoes are a specialty commodity which normally 
enter the market outside of the harvesting season for 
field tomatoes. 

Canadian tomatoes are produced mainly for pro- 
cessing rather than for fresh consumption. The bulk 
of tomato exports is in processed form and over 72 
per cent of domestic consumption is processed. The 
main product of the processing industry is tomato 
juice, of which there was a record production in 1965 
of 227 million pounds. 

The open-field production of fresh tomatoes is 
very stable, with almost no variation from 1955 to 
1964. Greenhouse production still provides only 
about 5 per cent of total fresh consumption. Over 50 
per cent of the fresh tomato consumption is supplied 
by imports, mainly from the U.S.A. and Mexico. 

Fresh tomato imports reach their peak volume in 
the month of June when demand starts to be heavy 
and domestic supply is still small (Table 2). On the 
other hand, imports drop to a minimum in August 
and September when the Canadian supply is at its 
heaviest and import tariffs are highest. Imports of 
fresh tomatoes are free from tariff between January 
1 and March 31, and in these months the volume is 


quite high. With the exception of these three months, 
tariffs for fresh tomato imports are a charge of 14¢, 
per pound for a maximum of 32 weeks following 
March 31 and 10 per cent for the remainder of the 
year. While these regulations do not apply to British 
Preference countries which may export free to Canada, 
very few tomato imports come from these countries. 

Peak tomato prices on the Toronto market occur 
in the months of March, April, November and 
December, when domestic supply is lowest. The 
lowest prices occur in August, the month of greatest 
domestic supply. However, it is in the month of 
August that the widest difference between minimum 
and maximum prices occurs, possibly because of 
fluctuations in demand for the Ontario supplies from 
other areas. Seasonal average wholesale prices for 
field and greenhouse tomatoes for the years 1960 to 
1965 are shown in Table 3. 

In general, Canada’s international trade in tomatoes 
shows a heavy deficit. In 1965 and 1966, total imports 
of tomatoes amounted to $28 million and $28.6 
million respectively, while Canadian exports were only 
$2 million and $1.7 million in the same years. The 
largest portion of imports was fresh tomatoes which 
in the period 1961-66 represented 66.6 per cent of the 


TABLE 1—TOMATO PRODUCTION, CANADA, 1955 TO 1965 
SS SS SEN ATES EST SI PSE ES EES SS LSE NP BSS TS TETAS SE I TIE EI SIE IT. I DENSE CS TREE EE 5 TE LE SEE ITE SET PDT RETR EAE EAI 


Open Field Greenhouse Total 
Year Area Yield Production Production Production 
per acre 
acres pounds thousand pounds 

ODS ce eine ee rece fare. Bane inh ee 45 , 590 15,319 698 , 385 3,547 701 , 932 
AQDG Ss ene ee eee: Seg” Re ae 49,740 3 PAWE 607 ,658 na. 607 ,658 
1OS Gok antrioesce: Jhon ton! . feat ers 2 51,380 12,023 Cli, 7270 6,040 623 , 767 
INS Lee il scart piles eater eae A eee ae in EL alee i 515570 15,760 812,766 6, 784 819,550 
Ct ee te ries eae ee eee eee. ae 41 , 230 17,921 738 , 903 6,825 745, 728 
OOO Ber eer sar dt der once ete nn 40 , 260 Zilnopil 867 ,658 ThaTheY/ 875,445 
VOGT ee ccna cet ente e eee P  ee 32,480 24, 252 787,710 10,657 798 , 367 
Bh ae adie a. tata nas aah Rl Slee ie 33,200 26,044 864 , 662 11,636 876 , 298 
1963: Ponape dh Asyort pare conays AM korase chores anes 31,070 22,381 695,393 16,651 712,044 
OO aie witera yt hae Rae rt oe Se ie ee 34,360 22,490 772,748 WAT 789,015 
LOOSE er ree ees eee ek ee 34, 730 25,890 899,157 n.a. na. 


SS TL SZ RE IE TSS ES LSE SE TSP SO SSS SS TSE SEBO aE ES TTA TS, 


TABLE 2—IMPORTS OF FRESH TOMATOES, CANADA BY MONTHS FOR SELECTED YEARS, 1955 TO 1966 
SST ETB IES SST 2 SS SS SS NSE OME SSE SE SP SS IS 


1955 
danuarversn winseod.dess? fe459-48) fin 2: 7,699 
EGOLUALY ss an the OSI Leck ee 10,520 
MACH oy yt eee Lah eee eae iE 11,959 
Aptil 8 sc acters . ait wad otro ont 14,351 
1 0 A Sera a A ee A mR BF Wet ile 20 , 427 
SUNGe. fe ec ns ee. BON kA BOL IURNY | 23,652 
ee orl 9 Atty ore RD of © othe B') DR 9,009 
LNCS Ay PEE EO eS Sorin pint slices 4,431 
September. ae Pa APs Beats Bi A» 4,682 
October’ erc:Adnacte ads cowed. stee £9 8,779 
INOW EIN OTS yr a oi oe nk Oe ae enn aw oe 9,462 
Recamiarhoc tee oe eno eee one» OF 737 


Average 
1956 1965 1966 1955-66 
thousand pounds 

9,189 12,640 14,318 11,865 

10,766 Ue eey 15,746 12-526 
7,191 17,917 20 , 599 14,946 

13,889 17,318 19,483 16,720 
19,119 21,263 20,879 19,796 
19,489 20 , 890 23),358 21,752 
13 70 16,410 18,300 15,339 
4,066 8,610 11,894 6, 586 

21,085 5,644 7,354 6,570 
34,134 10,138 8,546 12,576 
9,926 11,567 11,603 9,927 

8,972 12,739 13,422 11,700 


ee 
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total value although only 43.8 per cent in volume. The 
most important processed tomato import was canned 
tomato paste, while in exports it was canned tomato 
Juice. In 1965 and 1966, canned tomato juice amounted 
to 81 per cent of the total value of exports. 


TABLE 3—TOMATO PRICES, SEASONAL AVERAGE 
WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS, ONTARIO AND BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, 1960 TO 1965 

TB FEEL RTT EE BET HS TOE SE WS SEI AF A EOS 


Open Field 
Year British 
Columbia Ontario* Greenhouse* 

dollars per four baskets 
NSGODSE 6. eee oF 3.04 2.20 4.66 
OOM arcane ore ea ate Seo 2.48 4.08 
OG Oe renee eee 3.11 2.66 4.54 
1WSGS Ane ee... 3.08 2.67 4.26 
NO GAT ee. Py cy wean f. 3.04 2.80 4.58 
1965: eee. 3.64 2.62 leas 


SE IL SPA I 2 EET EE STN EE IE 

*Ontario prices estimated from quotations for 11 quart 
baskets. Greenhouse prices estimated from quotations for 
one pound. Prices may have been higher than these estimates 
because cost of repacking is not included. 


Canada’s balance of trade in tomatoes, with the 
principal sources of imports and destination of 
exports, is shown in Tables 4 and 5. Exports to the 


United Kingdom are almost entirely of tomato juice 
—the only segment of the Canadian tomato inter- 
national trade showing a favorable balance in the 
last two years. 


The Canadian regulations on international trade of 
processed tomatoes are as follows: 


(1) Canned tomato, including puree and sauce, 
free into Canada from countries included in 
the British Preferential Agreement. Other 
countries are charged 2¢ per pound. 

(2) Tomato paste is free for British Preferential 
countries, while 14¢ per pound is charged for 
other countries. 

(3) On tomato juice, the British Preferential 
countries are charged 12.5 per cent, the tariff 
for other countries being 20 per cent. 


With regard to consumption of tomatoes in Canada, 
it may be said that in spite of the slight decrease in 
per caput consumption shown in the last five-year 
period, per caput consumption of fresh and processed 
tomatoes may be considered quite stable at about 16 
pounds for fresh and 43 pounds for processed toma- 
toes. 


J. L. Pando 


TABLE 4—IMPORT AND EXPORT TRADE, FRESH TOMATOES, CANADA, 1960 TO 1965 


Imports Exports 
Net 
Year U.S.A. Mexico Total U.S.A. Total position 
thousand pounds 
DOGOMS: ent ees ret Ian PRG Meh, Bes 2 78,094 75,897 155,891 ald 2,636 —153,155 
TSG ile. AAP a ck ee Sn eee eae BEE 106 , 784 49,739 162,756 3,405 3,424 — 159,332 
TOGA eee... Berti: dais ace, OLS cheat 101,556 56 , 922 160,349 1,381 1,394 —158,955 
LOOSE. ANE eS, (RAMs, Seek. white se Vener rel. 114,948 5361S 169,145 932 935 — 168,910 
1OG4 eee, See OF RULE Ee Say 115,179 52,840 168 , 560 811 813 — 167,747 
1 NELSIO), = Ti Neen i: ake dane I a 113,509 56,151 170,689 1,865 1,885 — 168,804 


TABLE 5—IMPORT AND EXPORT TRADE, PROCESSED TOMATOES,! CANADA, 1960 TO 1965 


Exports 
Imports Central and 
South Net. 
Year ES AY Italy Total UW) America Total Position 
thousand pounds 
WOOO perp Fo.) 5 oi Peon: At e%39 68 , 593 188, 258 5,183 983 6, 284 — 181,974 
POG MI io oh Be Coie 77,749 78,591 172,750 9,858 1,766 12,264 —160,486 
TOGO Retnet wt Pennie a... 56,041 81,147 163,547 11,640 4°737 19,962 —143,585 
ICS RII eR 92,998 80,416 241 , 894 12,840 1,821 15,266 — 226 , 628 
WS G4 hated 28. Ae eer sce. 90 , 446 45,761 185, 206 12,980 2,006 15,545 — 169,661 
LRLo he hye Siar eee ee 108,530 44,682 304, 065 19,104 PANE 22,224 — 281 , 841 


ES ES CS SDS SRA RETR ES Si ES SSN ON PS IO I A A AS I 


11n terms of fresh tomatoes. 
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SUGAR BEETS 


On February 21, 1967, it was announced that the 
Agricultural Stabilization Board had been authorized 
to support the 1967 sugar beet crop at a national 
level of $15.50 per standard ton (250 pounds of sugar) 
delivered to processing plants. This compares with a 
support level of $14.35 for the 1966 crop. As in 1966, 
the program will be carried out through deficiency 
payments determined in relation to world prices of 
cane sugar. There had been considerable uncertainty 
about the continuation of sugar beet production in 
Ontario and the announcement indicated that the 
program would contain an added stabilizing feature 
to meet the problems of price instability experienced 
in Ontario as a result of low world sugar prices. 

The company operating the sugar beet factory at 
Chatham, Ontario. had indicated that it could not 
operate in 1967 with less than 20,000 acres under 
contract. Under the terms of the standard contract 
with individual growers, the company had an option 
until April 15 not to operate if there was insufficient 
acreage. However, on March 31, 1967, it was an- 
nounced that this objective of 20,000 acres had been 
reached. 

World sugar prices have continued to be volatile 
with relatively small changes in the total supply and 
demand situation leading to large changes in price. 
A postwar record low price of raw cane sugar on 
world markets was reached on January 9, 1967 when 
the London Daily Price was $12.25 per long ton. By 
early May, prices had about doubled in response to 
an upward revision of expected import requirements 
and a downward revision in the estimate of 1967 
supplies in excess of domestic requirements. Thus the 
estimated net surplus position for 1967 had narrowed 
from an excess of about 4 million tons to one of 
slightly under 3 million tons. While this adjustment 
in estimates had led to a doubling of prices, an 
estimated surplus at the present time of even less 
than 3 million tons may be large enough to moderate 
further increases in price. 

E. S. Eaton 


PER CAPUT CONSUMPTION OF MEAT 


With the continued rise in the average income per 
person in Canada, the per caput consumption of meat 
advanced to a new level of 188.4 pounds in 1966. 
This new level represents an increase of 11 pounds 
over the four years since 1963 and 20 pounds more 
than the average per caput consumption in 1956-60. 
This change is almost entirely due to beef and poultry 
meat; between the average of the years 1956-60 and 
the year 1966, per caput consumption of beef rose by 
13 pounds or nearly 20 per cent, and poultry meat 
consumption increased by 12 pounds or nearly 50 
per cent. At the same time, pork consumption de- 
clined by almost 3 pounds and there were slight 
changes in other meats. 


Per Caput Red Meat Disappearance—Per caput dis- 
appearance of red meats in 1966 decreased 1.2 pounds 
from the revised 1965 level of 150 pounds, but was 
still 3.5 per cent higher than the 1961-65 five-year 
average of 143.8 pounds. Increases in beef and mutton 
and lamb were more than offset by decreases in pork, 
veal and canned meats. The quantity of beef consumed 
per caput continues to rise faster than the increase in 
total meat consumption so that the share of beef of 
all red meats in 1966 was 56 per cent, compared with 
49 per cent in the five-year average for 1956-60. Per 
caput disappearance estimates for 1966, 1965 revised, 
1964, 1963 and the periods 1956-60 and 1961-65 
are shown in Table 1. 

The meat equivalent of animal output from 
Canadian farms (slaughter and live exports of 
Canadian origin converted to average cold dressed 
weight of Canadian Slaughter) for 1966 was 3,083 
million pounds, down 2.2 per cent from 1965. This 
decline in output can be attributed to lower slaughter 
of all kinds of livestock and lower live exports of 
cattle and sheep and lambs (not offset by increases in 
pig and calf live exports). 


TABLE 1—PER CAPUT DISAPPEARANCE OF MEATS IN CANADA! 


1956-60 1961-65 
Kind of Meat Average Average 1963 1964 1965 1966 
pounds 

BBGi irra k ach aren euch eee 69.3 i6 Tiesail 78.5 ‘si eg 82.7 
MBO tas fe oy. coe mnie cote eee CSTE 0 6.6 6.9 8.4 7.0 
POST MET Sy Mh MET 3 es i ER ONG en Pats: 5 SI) Bo 2.8 3.6 
PRE tea aes aan ka os Cee 5055 23) DOG 52.0 49.2 47.7 
LETC a see ee ARR a I te Phe bee ay SAA a0, .0 4.0 3.8 3.6 3.6 
CORE DR ORES sa on gs ce. A pene wa 5.4 .4 4.4 4.5 4.3 4.2 
een ua Wa RE cs as etree ee 140.7 143.6 143.3 149.0 150.0 148.8 


1Basis cold dressed carcass weight. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics Estimates of Production and Disappearance of Meats, 1966. Cat. No. 32-220. 
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Output from slaughter in Canada, which includes 
live imports but not live exports, declined 3.9 per 
cent from 1965 to 3,028 million pounds in 1966. An 
increase in output of beef was more than offset by a 
decline in the output of veal, mutton and lamb. 

Per caput beef consumption was up 1 pound to 
82.7 pounds in 1966 from the revised 1965 level of 
81.7 pounds. The average carcass weight of beef 
animals slaughtered increased from 530.7 pounds in 
1965 to 545.5 pounds in 1966. Thus output increased 
from 1,707 million pounds to 1,725 million pounds in 
1966, while numbers slaughtered in 1966 decreased 
to 3,233,000 head from 3,288,000 in 1965. Domestic 
disappearance was further increased by a decline in 
exports of beef and veal, from 102 million pounds in 
1965 to 79 million pounds in 1966, and the rise in 
imports from 18.5 million pounds in 1965 to 25.4 
million pounds in 1966. 

The number of veal calves slaughtered declined 
from 1,317,000 in 1965 to 1,123,090 in 1966. Dressed 
weight and domestic disappearance were also lower 
than in 1965. The per caput veal consumption in 1966 
was 7 pounds, 17 per cent below 1965 which was the 
highest since 1957 at 8.4 pounds. 

The dressed weight of mutton and lambs slaughtered 
in Canada was down from 24.5 million pounds in 
1965 to 23.1 million pounds in 1966. However, im- 
ports of mutton and lamb were up sharply at 55.6 
million pounds in 1966, compared with 30.3 million 
pounds in 1965 and the average of 17.1 million 
pounds in the 1956-60 period. The proportion of 
domestic disappearance from imports was 36.5 per 
cent in the 1956-60 period, 58.3 per cent in 1964; 
54.6 per cent in 1965 and 78.1 per cent in 1966. Per 
caput consumption increased from 2.8 pounds in 
1965 to 3.6 pounds in 1966. 

In 1966, the per caput disappearance of pork was 
3 per cent below 1965 and 6 per cent below the 
1956-60 and 1961-65 periods. Pig slaughter and pork 
output, imports and supply recorded declines for the 
second year in succession. The pork percentage of 
total red meats has declined from 36 per cent in 
1956-60 to 32 per cent in 1966. 


Per Caput Consumption of Poultry Meats—Per caput 
consumption of poultry meat in 1966 actually exceeded 
earlier estimates according to recent revised data 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Con- 
sumption per caput of poultry meats in 1966 rose by 
2.9 pounds from 36.7 pounds in 1965 to 39.6 pounds 
in 1966. The 1965 total was revised upward from an 
earlier estimate of 36 pounds per caput, due almost 
entirely to a change in the estimate of consumption 
of fowl from 3.9 to 4.5 pounds per caput in 1965. 

The rise in the level of consumption in 1966 was 
entirely due to a larger production of broiler chicken 
and turkeys. Per caput consumption of chicken 
advanced by 2 pounds from 22.2 pounds in 1965 to 
24.2 pounds in 1966. The estimate for the consump- 
tion of chicken excludes fowl, which remained con- 
stant at 4.5 pounds in 1966, but includes other farm 
chicken, heavy chicken (roasters and capons) and 
broilers or fryers, which comprised about 80 per cent 
of the total consumption of chicken in 1966. The 
relative importance of broiler-weight chicken (under 
4 pounds, eviscerated weight basis) has increased 
steadily because of the drop in the output of farm 
chicken and the slower growth in the production of 
heavy chicken. Broiler chicken consumption in 1966 
averaged about 19 pounds per caput. 

The rise in the consumption of turkeys by 0.9 
pounds to 10.4 pounds per caput in 1966 was mostly 
due to the rapid growth in the production of broiler- 
weight turkeys (10 pounds and under, eviscerated 
weight basis). The increasing acceptance of broiler 
turkeys is largely due to their size (6.5 to 9.5 pounds), 
availability (continuous production) and price in 
contrast with heavy hens and toms for which the 
greatest demand among householders prevails at 
Christmas, New Year and Thanksgiving. Broiler 
turkey consumption per caput in 1966 averaged about 
3.3 pounds, up from 2.5 pounds in the previous year. 

The fastest growing segment of the market for 
heavy turkeys is comprised of feeding establishments 
and of processors who convert heavy toms into various 
consumer packaged turkey meat items. Most of these 
products are oven-ready and will likely increase in 


popularity. D. Sword and J. D. F. Kidd. 


TABLE 2—PER CAPUT CONSUMPTION OF POULTRY MEAT IN CANADA, BY CLASS, 1956-1966 
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1956-60 1961-65 

Average Average 1963 1964 1965 1966 
pounds per caput 

SDRC HOMERS fe ix oelnn ¥e ¥w en ee x — — 19.7 PINS 2222 24.2 
Oda by ee i ee oe : | ae — — 4.6 4.7 4.5 4.5 
CHGRO Mm An OWE ooo ee cc 20.5 4.6 24.2 26.0 26000, 28a 
PT ET og cris die tiiG chau es cece . 6.5 8.3 Sco 8.6 9.5 10.4 
Dacivand Goes. 3 ..06, 2. ee GUO Or2 0.16 0.5 O55 0.5 Ors 
WOTOR EAQULLDY BADAG pctcet i hucias a Mc eels « « 27.4 3.4 Son0) 35.1 Sony, 39.6 
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THE GROWTH OF AGRICULTURAL CREDIT IN CANADA 
R. S. Rust 


The need for and the amount of credit supplied to 
farmers continues to grow each year. Barring signifi- 
cant downturns in the economic prospects for agri- 
culture, the demand for increasing amounts of agri- 
cultural credit may be expected to continue in the 
foreseeable future unless a major change occurs in 
the desire of farmers to own all the land they operate. 
The growing size of the larger commercial farms, 
coupled with increasing land values in many parts of 
the country, is presently the major factor in the grow- 
ing demand for credit. At the same time, however, 
there is an increasing awareness that larger expendi- 
tures on such factors of production as fertilizer may be 
the quickest way to increase farm income. The 


question of whether to make long-term investments 
in land with the limited capital resources available or 
to place more emphasis on intensifying operations on 
existing land will assume greater importance as the 
demand for credit increases. 

In Table 1, estimates on farm credit extended and 
outstanding for 1965 are presented. They indicate 
that approximately $1,875 million in credit was ex- 
tended to farmers in 1965, that farmers owed about 
$2,946 million at the end of the year and that up to 
$189 million was probably paid in interest charges. 
The amount extended represents an increase of $175 
million over the amount extended in 1964 whereas 
indebtedness increased by $306 million. The major 


TABLE 1—ESTIMATED FARM CREDIT EXTENDED AND OUTSTANDING, 19652 


Estimated 

Amount Amount Estimated average Outstanding 

extended outstanding interest interest as a per cent 

Source and term of credit 1965 1965 charge rates of 1965 total 

millions of dollars per cent 
Long term (over 10 years) 
Federal government agencies.....................e00- 223.9 712.0 38.4 5.4 24.2 
Provincial Government agenclOS semen ee a 47.4 21On0 9.6 Sy 9.3 
Rrivatevindivid Ualsterewweaes. ee ee ee ee 50.0 s63},0) ase 5.0 1220 
Insurance, mortgage, loan and trust companies......... 10.0 70.0 be 7.8 2.4 
Industial Development Bank... asset ee re 14.4 18.0 i had) 0.6 
lireasury, Branchesk(Albenta)eemte kia oneness 1325 11.0 0.8 a0 0.4 
sedcou(saskatchewan) 27 eee eceae ie Boi ici 0.6 0.4 0.0 40 0.0 
GUOtalelOngete Rie RI Te ee eee 359.8 1,439.4 UB Bef 48.9 
Intermediate term (18 months to 10 years) 
Banikse( GLA) cate ote Ae ac i ri i ee 202.7 340.9 17.0 5.0 11.6 
SUPDIVACOLM Dany MI AlN GO cacy ene eee nears ree aeeeene ee 200.0 250.0 25.0 10.0 8.5 
Insurance, mortgage, loan and trust companies......... 6.0 10.0 0.8 8.0 OFS 
Credit UniOnS cae, 6a eee Aa ee i eR 36.1 80.0 ae 9.0 Dl 
Finance companies (cars, trucks, household)¢.......... 15.0 20.0 3.0 W200 ORG 
Privatesndividtials weve ie. Cars. eee ee 10.0 46.0 Bee 50 126 
Provincial government agencies....................... 0.4 0.9 0.0 4.2 0.0 
Treasury branches (Alberta) (2... 24s... 12s eee esc ef eZ hat 0.1 6.0 0.1 
otalsintenmediate: tora ee eee ce nae 471.9 749.5 55.4 Hae 25.4 
Short term (up to 18 months) 

Banks (HionmyF NLA) in ere tes sitar caso tee oe 610.0 459.5 POEs 6.2 15.6 
SUPDIVACOMIDa In yaliling ICO ee eye eee ean Oe 300.0 200.0 22.0 hae) 6.8 
Credit onions tee tee ete ee eee eee eee 879 76.6 etl 10.0 2.6 
Finance. companies’. i=... .ee dk. 1A ae 30.0 10.0 as iitay. 0) 0.3 
Doglors, StOreS-OlGc Smadar ty ac eeeee to tos ioe ecacor eee 10.0 5.0 0.3 6.0 0.2 
TaiIVacOnIMO IW Gal Sree ant cace eset ere oe area emerges 5-0 3.0 OE? 5.0 Ort 
WMKEASUTVAB ha hiChOSm Ate Hitch) eterno rae trea 0.6 hee? 0.1 6.0 0.0 
UnpatdttaxeSs...0 6 tom aus. aca ke ie ohiee ciel eee cie: — 2.0 0.1 6.0 0.1 
otal ShOrtstenM seca. ohne Soe ee a ore 1,043.1 757.4 60.4 7.8 OL. 
hotal-estimatedicredit....... se. oes ot poe ee 1,874.8 2,946.3 189.0 6.4 100.0 


2 SEI SPT TS SERA ILS A REE BSS TR SS SERFS RSP SL 8 OTS BT ET RP LSE REIS UD SE NR RB EEE IE i PE IEE SL PN, SP I TN EE 
“In some cases, fiscal instead of calendar year data have been used as in previous summaries. 


>The breakdown by length of term should only be looked upon as an approximation since some arbitrary decisions are 
involved. 


¢The data on credit from these sources are less reliable than data for other sources. 


sources to which the increase in outstanding farm 
debt has been attributed are as follows: federal credit 
agencies, 49.9 per cent; Farm Improvement Loans 
from banks, 22.2 per cent; banks (non F.I.L.A.), 8.7 
per cent; provincial credit agencies, 7.2 per cent; 
credit unions, 4 per cent, and the Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank, 2 per cent. 

The estimate of $2,946 million in total credit out- 
standing is approximately 17.1 per cent of the esti- 
mated total capital investment in farm real estate, 
machinery and livestock for 1965. The comparable 
figure for 1964 was 16.7 per cent (/). The total credit 
extended in 1965 was equivalent to 10.9 per cent of 
the total capital investment, compared with a ratio 
of 10.8 per cent in the previous year. There were 
480,903 census farms in 1961 and 430,522 in 1966. 
Based on a straight line trend in numbers of farms 
between these years, the average debt per farm was 
$3,748 in 1961, $5,002 in 1963, $5,859 in 1964 and 
$6,687 in 1965. Since there has been some improve- 
ment in the reporting of credit statistics over the 
period, the indicated increase in average debt per 
farm is slightly more than the actual. 

The data in Table 1 show an estimate of $189 
million for interest charges. Since the estimated 
interest charges on short-term credit outstanding 
include debts that may exist for only a few months, 
the estimate may appear slightly excessive. However, a 
balancing factor is that no allowance was made for 
short-term debt extended and repaid during the year. 

In the United States, total farm debt at the end of 
1964 was estimated to be $36,012 million and the 
credit extended during the year, $21,926 million. The 
amount extended was approximately 61 per cent of 
the total farm debt. In Canada, the estimated amounts 
extended in both 1964 and 1965 were approximately 
64 per cent of the amounts outstanding. The slightly 
lower percentage in the United States may be attribu- 
table to the slightly longer terms that appear to take 
place in intermediate-term credit, especially in loans 
from banks. Based on a total number of 3,374,000 


farms in the United States in 1964, the estimated 
average credit extended per farm in that year was 
$6,498 and the average debt outstanding $10,673 per 
farm (2). 

In Table 2, a breakdown of data by provinces on 
farm credit from the Farm Credit Corporation is 
presented. Of the 11,049 loans disbursed during the 
year, 10,317 loans were made under Part II of the 
Farm Credit Act and 732 were under Part III which 
involves supervision. Approximately $181.7 million 
was disbursed under Part I and $19.9 million under 
Part III. 

Farm credit activity by provincial agencies in 1965 
was similar to that of the preceding year. Credit 
extended to farmers from these sources, which totaled 
just over $40 million in 1963, rose to over $49 million 
in 1964 and then dropped to $48 million in 1965. The 
provincial farm credit agencies in Quebec and Ontario 
provided more than 75 per cent of the total credit 
extended by all provinces in 1965. While newly imple- 
mented or pending legislation in some provinces may 
result in more credit being extended in the near future, 
decreasing activity in other provinces will likely result 
in very little change in the overall total during the 
next few years. In Table 3, a breakdown on data on 
farm credit from all government sources is presented. 

Farm Improvement Loans from banks amounted 
to nearly $203 million in 1965 and represented an 
increase of approximately $52 million over the amount 
extended in 1964. The estimate of other loans extended 
by the banks to farmers during 1965 was $610 million. 
Of this amount, a small portion was in the form of 
improvement loans guaranteed by various provincial 
Acts against a limited amount of loss. The amount 
outstanding on F.I.L.A. loans increased from $341 
million in 1964 to $459 million in 1965. Over 75 per 
cent of all loans were for farm machinery, equip- 
ment and trucks. Nearly 15 per cent of the total 
extended was for building purposes or the improve- 
ment of buildings, less than 7 per cent was used for 
the purchase of livestock and the remainder was 


TABLE 2—FARM CREDIT CORPORATION LOANS BY PROVINCES? 
IE ES SELES LE BT I I 


Number Number Amount 

of loans Amount of loans of loans 
Province extended disbursed outstanding outstanding> 

dollars dollars 
DISA CONULIAOLA. Wiens 3 hax ountale . hae te «Woh eae ce ce 592 13,574,691 2,114 32,541,749 
VEN LACEY CCT a era De tee eda o_o gi a RE VRE MORE A kh Salm 2,816 54,466,931 12,025 148,530,313 
DAS KALCHOWON carer tes, JU ULTIMA SO 3,013 52,510,467 15,263 © 7 151995;-754 
ST Rr CEL ae ne Bie Fi: aeons ae eee” 868 14,092 ,996 4,155 41,080,415 
COTO eae eee bay ss te aid re as DA ee nig 2,243 14,119,401 12,306 143,270,625 
ue bee firtt 2 .cee An eA eee Ae Rye ie GT 1,287 21,689,999 4,593 54,692,079 
IN OMS INCU CIC SEN cg ee ad as A oy cin ROADS alg he 75 1,144,818 748 4,818,858 
NOU eOCKUIT ee ee ee et. Got ok EAE we 58 989 ,024 456 3,470,017 
Sia are Snel elf eigenen on So. 95 1,053,162 1,263 5,814,389 
INGWIOUndaniCinee manera ee, oe as Oe a ce MR ce ee 2 46,153 9 142,287 
Gide eee ee ee Bee Re a aa eb os ee oe ee 11,049 201,687,642 52,932 586,356,486 


®A}| data are for fiscal year 1965-66. 
‘Does not include interest due. 


TABLE 3—-FARM CREDIT FROM ALL GOVERNMENT SOURCES, 1965 


Amount Amount Estimated Average Average Average 

extended outstanding interest loan loan interest 
Source 1965 1965 on debt extended outstanding rate 

million of dollars dollars per cent 
British Golumbia. one ee a. eee ee 0.50 1.59 0.64 1,505 920 4.0 
Albertax RR GAwe 225, fase) iim ees SPAS. 1.87 16.81 0.84 8,899 7,310 5.0 
AL Doria bt ltAcre nan a ue soa ee 0.12 0.56 0.03 1,199 1,093 4.5 
Saskatchewalit s. eliot: Seer eee ane 0.50 5353 0.36 15,177 115725 6.5 
Manitobar tte See ye ees Fey 6.91 29.77 1.49 13,938 12,899 5.0 
OTA OM Roe tye teaeh oe ha eter cee eee Gina 41.56 2.08 18,831 10,687 5.0 
Quebec 3. L841 tC eae Be eres 20.41 165.374 4.13 8,708 4,117 Ps ols. 
New) BrunswickakSA. Pialie 1) ee OF55 1.97 0.06 aA VACA| 273i 3.0 
New Brunswick FoAmPta2 0. yore. Ons 0.29 0.01 819 WeGvAg, 4.5 
INGvarScotiaige cc-y teeter raie orn toe gees 0.71 8.67 0.43 3,047 9,380 5.0 
Rrince Edwardalslandg se eee ere ne 0.58 33.49 O17 5,248 3,349 5.0 
INNGWIOUNGLaNnd = oc nc-unctar. ceca leat he aoe 0.04 0.43 0.01 1,760 4,000? 3.5 
HoraleProviniciali esas hs wee Ae eee 47.85 275.90 9.68 9,641 5,050 3.5 
RederarhCG ys). sacveticuk qaace aie Oe 201 .69 586 .36 32.25 18,254 11,078 585 
Federal Mi AD: «tases cm ak wen pearance @hb ec st 22.20 125.60 6.28 7,900 7,242 5.0 
otalPederale. ga we en a ae eee 223.89 711.96 38.53 1,386 HOTS, 5.4 
Total\Governmentss.. 40.2 see see te oe PT Vhs 987.86 48.21 18,822 7,909 4.9 


® Estimate only. 
> Does not include loans for non-agricultural purposes. 


used for a multitude of other purposes. The average 
F.I.L.A. loan was $2,223 in 1965 and varied from a 
low of $1,780 in Prince Edward Island to a high of 
$2,575 in British Columbia. The average loan for 
equipment was $2,195, for homes and building im- 
provements, $3,177, for livestock, $1,761 and for 
other purposes, $1,451. 

While the relationship of the total cost of an average 
purchase to the average size of loan is not known, it 
is generally assumed that the average borrower 
obtaining a F.J.L.A. loan finances about one-third of 
the purchase price. This would mean that the average 
purchase price for machinery and equipment would be 
about $3,292. In view of the large number of sales 
of machinery far in excess of this average purchase 
price, it is quite probable that there are as many or 
more loans for expensive farm machinery made 
through direct bank loans as through Farm Improve- 
ment Loans. In Table 4, data showing the amount of 
Farm Improvement Loans by provinces are pre- 
sented. 


TABLE 4—FARM IMPROVEMENT LOANS, 1965 


The part played by credit unions in providing agri- 
cultural credit in some provinces is growing in signi- 
ficance. In Saskatchewan in particular, the increase 
in the amount of credit supplied to farmers by credit 
unions has been spectacular. For 1965, it has been 
estimated that Saskatchewan credit unions extended 
$55 million and Quebec credit unions $24 million to 
farmers. The total amount outstanding to credit 
unions in the two provinces as a result of credit to 
farmers was estimated to be about $105 million. 


REFERENCES 


(J) R.S. Rust, Farm Credit Expansion in Canada, Canadian 
Farm Economics, Vol. 1, No. 1, April, 1966, pp. 23-26. 
Estimates for the United States were based mainly on in- 
formation in The Annual Report of the Farm Credit 
Administration, 1964-65, Washington, D.C. Because of 
the differences in the definition of a census farm, some 
farms counted as farms in Canada would not be so counted 
in the United States. As a result, Canadian averages on 
credit extended per farm and on farm debt are under- 
estimated relative to similar estimates for the United 
States. 


(2) 


SEE EN LIN EI I SRS OE TEE TRI a STIS Is PDS EGS ESE EB IESE EES OTE A ETP IR LETS TCE: SPE PSI SIE BSNS 2 VC SIP OCTETS ETNA 


Proportion of total extended on 


Amount Average 
Amount out- loan Imple- Live- 
Province extended standing size ments Buildings stock Other 
millions of dollars dollars per cent 
BritisheColuimbiawee a4... ... Saaoee. 6.4 8.6 2,575 54.3 PASTE 15.8 8.2 
ADO anne Var: See Bo ee SR Oe 58.6 100.1 2,188 VAS ETE 1222 8.6 3.5 
Saskatchewan... a0. 22. ....: 968.0: 64.1 101.9 2,220 SOF 8.0 4.0 Owe. 
Manttobas ee. 7 ne. 8! ae ee 25.5 43.3 Deis 78.3 (Si. 6.0 2.5 
Ontactope s. oo). RM. J), ae 38.3 68.2 2,282 60.0 28.5 aes 4.0 
COR. fs. aR ao) a 4.8 tilsO 2,313 63.8 20.1 11.9 4.2 
New Brunswick sae. 9... .. / aa ae 1.5 225 2,540 70.5 PAsye 340 Ios. 
Nova Scotia....... een ee dient 1.9 1,816 74.4 12.3 9.4 3.9 
Pinees ac watcal Slatin eee ont 1) 1,780 W220 22.0 4.1 1.4 
Newroundland =. fe tae, a tae 0.5 0.1 2,157 59.6 14.1 26.3 — 
BOCA aches | ol eae ed ae ede ke 202.7 340.9 2.223 Th aha P2 14.8 6.8 Se 
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THE POTENTIAL FOR INCREASING INCOME ON SMALL FARMS 


IN THE BROADVIEW AREA OF SOUTHEASTERN SASKATCHEWAN 
G. J. Gartner 


A study of the Broadview area of southeastern 
Saskatchewan was undertaken in 1966 to assess the 
possibility of improving the income position of small 
farmers through intensification practices. The study 
was conducted as part of a larger one which investi- 
gated the income, development and adjustment needs 
of a low income agricultural area (J). 

The 62 small farms studied were on Oxbow-Ryerson 
soils in a portion of the Broadview Rural Develop- 
ment Area. These farms were part of a large group of 
small size, low income farms isolated by a social and 
economic survey of the area in 1964 (2). That survey 
indicated that the area had a high potential for im- 
proving income through intensive development activ- 
ities. 

A number of reasons exist as to why the farms in 
the area, particularly the small farms, have not 
exploited these intensive, income-generating pro- 
duction alternatives. Among these are: 

(1) Inadequate capital (small savings and/or poor 

credit availability); 

(2) Low managerial ability; 

(3) Lack of knowledge of opportunities available 

for improving farm income; and 

(4) Until recent years, expanding income by pur- 

chasing more land was a more attractive 
alternative than improving land already in the 
farm unit. However, with the recent rapid and 
large price increases together with improved 
technology in clearing and breaking land, in- 
tensification measures for improving farm in- 
come have taken on a more favorable appear- 
ance. 


Intensification opportunities which have a practical 
application to small farms in the Broadview area are: 

(1) Clearing and breaking arable land for produc- 
tion. Soil survey investigations in the area have in- 
dicated a significant potential for clearing and break- 
ing native pasture and wooded areas (3). The soil 
survey divided potentially arable lands into classes 
based on the cost of bringing the land to a cultivated 
state. Clearing and breaking costs were estimated to 
range from a low of $8.00 per acre for Arable V to a 
high of $30 per acre for Arable I. 

The small farm unit was estimated to have approxi- 
mately 102 acres capable of improvement. No limita- 
tion was placed in the study on the crops which could 
be grown on the improved acreage. Table 1 indicates 


the amount and distribution of potentially arable land 
on the small farm unit, and the cost of clearing and 
breaking each class of arable land. 


TABLE 1—SMALL FARM LAND RESOURCE COMPLE- 
MENT, BROADVIEW AREA, SASKATCHEWAN 


Clearing 
and 
Acreage Breaking 
Distribu- Costs 
Acres tion Per Acre 
per cent dollars 
Gultivated™ 2206+. oe... e 230 57.5 — 
Potentially Arable Land 
Class 
Hes denen! Sor tcbtie dee ot Bp aes Di: 6.8 30 
LT) ae ye, Beate yt 29 7.2 26 
Ui pee aes, ee re 10 2.5 23 
We. 21 Layaes 16 
iia. Ae. eee wanes ues Sao 8 
Total Potentially Arable 
Tae jaye eee ee cee 25.5 
Waste or Idle Land....... 68 17.0 
WOtalslandecmrte: sete rae 400 100.0 


(2) Fertilizer use on cereal crops. The potential for 
improving farm income through fertilizer use was 
represented in the study by including cropping 
alternatives utilizing fertilizers at recommended rates. 
Fertilizer was not applied in the plan to forage rota- 
tions because experimental research work has not 
shown this practice to be significantly beneficial for 
the area. 

(3) Intensive cropping rotations involving limited 
summerfallow practices and various combinations of 
cereal and forage crop production. Annual precipita- 
tion in the Broadview area during the growing season 
appears to make limited summerfallowing a realistic 
production practice. The average annual total pre- 
cipitation at Broadview is 16.13 inches (2) but the 
average rainfall from April 1 to August 31 is 10.85 
inches. Several cropping rotations were included to 
explore the effect on labor returns of shifting away 
from the traditional cropping patterns to a more 
continuous cropping system. 

(4) Expansion of livestock rearing and finishing 
enterprises. The social and economic survey of the 
Broadview area (2) indicated few cattle and hog 
rearing and feeding enterprises on farms of a scale 
commensurate with efficient labor and capital use. 
The low incidence of livestock finishing existed because 
of a need to sell unfinished stock in order to meet 
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periodic shortages of cash operating funds. This 
shortage of operating capital was due to either: 
(a) the policy of lending institutions toward this 
type of loan, or 
(b) the reluctance on the part of the farm operators 
to finance their operations on borrowed funds, 
or to a combination of both. 


Table 2 presents a summary of the capital and labor 
complement of the small farm before the program 
analysis was initiated. 


TABLE 2—-PRE-ANALYSIS LABOR AND CAPITAL COM- 
PLEMENTS PER FARM, SMALL FARM UNIT, BROADVIEW 
AREA, SASKATCHEWAN, 1964 


Capital Investment 


(ide ee eee $10,060 
Improvements............... 6,080 
Machinery and Equipment.... 8,360 
Operating Capital............ 1,000 
Total Investment........... 25,500 
Labor Complement (hours) Operator Hired 
Spring (seeding & post seeding 

ODGrAtLONS eres an ee eae 240 40 
Summer (summerfallow & hay- 

INQLODELALONS) see SOO) — 
Fall (harvest operations)...... 400 50 
Winter (total available time)... 1,410 -- 

‘otal weed certo econ ee 2,400 90 


PROGRAM MODEL 


The study attempted to develop optimum plans for 
the small farm by means of “variable resource pro- 
gramming” procedures. This method allows the supply 
of a scarce resource to vary mathematically from zero 
to an unlimited amount. In the analysis, the capital 
resource (credit for implementing intensification 
alternatives) was permitted to vary. By employing 
linear programming techniques the various intensi- 
fication alternatives were allowed to compete for 
scarce capital in an effort to develop farm plans that 
would generate a maximum farm income for a given 
resource complement. 

The programming model was set up so that an 
optimum plan could be determined for the small 
farm (with and without intensification). In each case, 
however, the farm resources were used in the most 
efficient manner, assuring maximum net income from 
a given resource supply. The first plan showed a 
maximum income when the farm had access to only 
its own operating capital to finance the normal 
operating costs of the farm operation. Having estab- 
lished this optimal non-intensive income position, 
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varying amounts of borrowed short, intermediate and 
long-term credit were made available, allowing the 
program to finance the various intensification alter- 
natives and to generate additional income over and 
above the level established before credit use. 

The model selected organization alternatives on the 
basis of their capital-use efficiency, with those using 
capital more efficiently than others taking priority in 
the program. The model thus assured that a maximum 
income position would be shown for every level of 
resource use and credit employment. In other words, 
the model developed an optimum combination of 
intensification alternatives for every level of credit 
used along with a maximum net income position for 
any resource level. 


RESULTS 


Table 3 summarizes the income levels and produc- 
tion organization of the small farm before and after 
intensification opportunities were fully employed in 
the program. In addition to the final optimum plan, 
a more practical sub-optimum plan, intermediate 
between the non-intensive and intensive positions, 
has been included. 


Some of the more important observations from the 
analysis are: 


(1) The key to significant improvements in labor 
income was found to be in the large potential to in- 
crease the cultivated acreage by improving potentially 
arable land. The final optimum plan utilized all 
potentially arable land (102 acres) in the farm (in 
addition to that presently cultivated). This provided 
a greatly expanded land base upon which further in- 
tensification could occur. 


(2) While the use of intensification techniques on 
the small farm produced a significant improvement in 
labor income, it did so only through the use of large 
amounts of credit. In addition to fully utilizing the 
$1,000 of owned operating capital, the final plan 
borrowed $13,700 of short-term credit and $2,300 
of long-term credit. Short-term credit was used to 
finance the expanded cattle feeding enterprise in 
which calves were purchased in the fall, wintered 
over, and fed out on grain and pasture. Substantial 
amounts of short-term credit were also used to pur- 
chase additional feed grain supplies. Long-term credit 
was used primarily to develop the presently unimprov- 
ed arable land on the farm. 

(3) Intensification processes which made major 
contributions to income improvement took the form 
of: 

(a) Commercial fertilizer for wheat production in 

a rotation of Wheat (fertilized) —Wheat— 
Fallow. 


(b) Expanded livestock production operations 
utilizing tame pasture on the farm plus avail- 
able community pasture facilities, along with 
a shift from cattle rearing and finishing to 
primarily finishing operations. 

(c) Expansion of forage-cereal crop rotations and 

reduced summerfallowing to meet the needs of 

the expanded cattle feeding enterprise. 

Feed-grain demands were met through pur- 

chases from off-farm sources at market prices 

plus transportation costs, allowing the tillable 
acreage to be used for higher valued wheat and 
forage-crop production. 


(d) 


(4) From the analysis it was observed that even on 
the small farm, credit use can be pushed to relatively 
high levels before additional credit becomes redund- 
ant, particularly with respect to operating capital. 


(5) Sub-Optimum Plans—The alternative of pur- 
chasing feeder calves in the final optimum plan may 
not be an attractive enterprise to many farmers in the 
small-farm category, particularly those who lack the 
managerial skills for this enterprise. The large amounts 


of operating credit needed could be a deterrent. In 
addition, the plans required purchase of large amounts 
of feed grains, another feature which generally would 
not be suitable for the average and below average 
small farm operation. 

The analysis developed 20 sub-optimum plans be- 
tween the before-and-after intensification plans pre- 
sented in Table 3. These sub-optimum plans may still 
be regarded as optimum plans in that they utilize 
farm resources in a most efficient manner, given any 
particular level of available credit. One sub-optimum 
plan (Plan 15) is shown in Table 3. In this plan less 
capital-intensive livestock enterprises are present in 
the form of a beef cattle rearing and finishing opera- 
tion in combination with a hog rearing and finishing 
operation on a two-litter per year basis. Because of 
the lower level of capital required, this level of in- 
tensification generated lower net returns than the 
final optimum plan. The plan used only $3,898 of 
borrowed capital, produced all feed grain and forage 
required by the livestock enterprises with the excep- 
tion of summer pasture (which included 72 animal- 
unit months of grazing obtained from community 


TABLE 3—LABOR RETURNS, OPTIMUM PRODUCTION ORGANIZATION, AND MARGINAL VALUES BEFORE AND 
AFTER INTENSIFICATION, FOR THE SMALL FARM UNIT, BROADVIEW, SASKATCHEWAN 


Optimum Plan Sub-Optimum Optimum Plan 
Before Plan After 


Activity Unit Intensification No. 15 Intensification 
Cropping® 
WEOEE tere rears FEN. SPie. Pile Reto. eens sae aed, Acre PAY! 144 —— 
Wi2O=50((5)=Eaes Weve e thne tes hers cis a dete teehee: Acre 13 28 93 
VV (EE = emer he reer eee cc Pete tint to earn tant eo. Acre — 160 165 
AMO PaShu res ck. eAtt een iiise pe wet UPAR. BEES Sak, Acre — 6 74 
Livestock 
ReedeaGali (Rasture) ipo eee cheee cue pee eey: Calf — —_ 87 
(Cam GAA all PESIUIRE) ees AER Se ARR Cow 5 10 — 
FIGGS=2NIHCTS AVF ee eee es otek. ere nS Palerd eR Sow — 2 — 
LFANGBlIMPrOVEIMON resets wheres ce A. secon 4 torre che te Acre — 78 102 
Capital Use 
Owned i@perating Capitaliendaesce ae ters cence eae e: $100 10 10 10 
BorroweaOperating, Capitals. son cee ete eens $100 a 28 137 
Borrowed Intermediate Term Capital................. $100 — — — 
BogroweGdhizonombonm) Capitalivraws: ce ieee, Pace $100 — 14.4 23 
Miscellaneous 
BUvaROO GHG (all ices wacnaece a siete eee sche tech atwrate Cuaere eres 100 Ibs. — —~ 581 
SellBCOGEG alive teak cere care see tes ciao rn 100 Ibs 1,036 — = 
CommunityarasturoeWSOmae ser eeeierei aces oc neeicesin ee A.U.M.> -- 72 72 
Fired Spninguzaborea es. ALAA Serr eA. Kec es Hour — 15 14 
Labora nCOme ssw vaserdcnoe Seals nseused he any reel alaroe $ 863 2,475 3,755 
Marginal Values 
otaliGanitalaecte ett cee kr ieee eos acacic $100 130.41 18.81 0 
Cropland mer ne: cme ee ke ter en er ene iy oy, .U.M. Wee 10.51 ilaysteve 
Farm Pastlreien ce ks oe etn SEIT IR 32, A.U.M. 2.24 4.49 6.03 
Community Pastureerce scene aes eel ce A.U.M. —— DA 4.52 
Sringul- abot ae. aeeteues See ae run a oot sucker ee Hour — 1.84 1.55 
SUMMOiieaDOnceer Geasrer on ha wetasacmer eer can never eets Hour — — 4.90 
Gran OuOtAet ct Ear eee tra eee met isceta.0c Bushel —_ 0.60 — 
Flay*Supply ee, Ce, EAR SRE | AERIS 1000 Ibs 11.54 7.65 (WA erk3 
FeedeGraintSupplyss cee. <n amt. Her SEED... 2s. 100 Ibs. 1.79 1.79 PIXOS 
2W-O-F = Wheat-Oats-Fallow; W-O-Fg(5)-F = Wheat-Oats-Forage (5 years)-Fallow; W(F)-W-F = Wheat (fer- 
tilized)-Wheat-Fallow. 
> The supply of grazing required, A.LU.M. = Animal-Unit-Month to meet the forage needs of one animal unit for one 


month 
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pasture sources) and generated labor returns of $2,475. 
The plan also permitted non-purchasing of livestock 
and borrowed only operating capital for normal 
operating purposes and fertilizer. 

Other long-term credit was used in the plan for 
improving arable land for cropping purposes. The 
plan took full advantage of available community 
pasture quotas before converting cultivated land to 
tame pasture on the farm. This action allowed the 
farm to divert arable land to higher valued cereal 
grain production. 

Several of the sub-optimum plans would provide 
more practical development plans than the final 
optimum plan from the standpoint of the average 
level of management capacity on the small farms. 
While the sub-optimum plans use less capital and 
produce less income, the income levels are well above 
a minimum living standard ($3,000), at least for the 
short term. Their specified production organization 
calls for less adjustment stress within the farm and 
study area along with less significant repercussions 
on regional and inter-regional product price and 
factor cost levels. For example, they require no pur- 
chased grain or feeder cattle to cause shifts in demand 
and prices within and between areas. 


(6) Diminishing Returns to Credit Use—A note- 
worthy point from the analysis is the rapidly diminish- 
ing returns to capital use as the supply of credit is ex- 
panded in the program. Before credit is borrowed, the 
MVP of capital (the value added to net income by an 
additional unit of capital) is $130 per $100 unit of 
total capital. The level of returns declines rapidly 
over the program analysis as larger supplies are made 
available and as the more productive intensification 
alternatives become fully utilized. Up to Plan 15, 
the more productive uses of credit were in the form 
of fertilizer use, land improvement and cattle rearing 
and feeding. Under Plan 15, the MVP of capital 
declined to $18 per $100 of credit used. The plan used 
$4,240 of borrowed capital and added $1,612 to 
labor earnings. Between Plan 15 and the final optimum 
plan, an additional $11,760 of credit contributed 
only $1,280 to labor income through the use of 
“capital intensive” development alternatives, namely, 
purchasing feeder cattle and feed grain. Between 
Plan 15 and the final optimum plan, the MVP of 
capital declined from $18 to zero per $100 of borrowed 
funds. This comparison indicates that by Plan 15, the 
most profitable development alternatives have been 
fully exploited. Even if intensification did not pro- 
ceed to its fullest possible extent, the more profitable 
intensification alternatives would have a considerable 
impact on labor returns. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Intensification plans of the type examined in this 
study offer significant possibilities for improving 
labor earnings on small farms in the Broadview area 
of southeastern Saskatchewan. However, the greatest 
single contributing factor to improved labor income 
lies in the possibilities for small farms to expand their 
cultivated acreage within the existing farm by the 
clearing and breaking of arable pasture land. Given 
this expansion measure, other management practices 
can be introduced with significant effects. 

However, it cannot be generalized from this study 
that intensification is even a short-term solution to 
the income problems of all small farms. The study 
results have applicability only to an area that has 
farms with the potential to expand their land base 
from within before applying other intensification 
alteratives. Generalization on the study findings to a 
much larger area, to the extent that demand and supply 
functions for most agricultural products are inelastic, 
would be largely self-defeating. Price shifts must be 
taken into account when applying such results to a 
greater portion of the aggregate production situation. 

Linear programming procedures are particularly 
adapted to selecting and evaluating a large number of 
possible production organizations available for an 
optimum resource combination. The technique se- 
lected alternatives on the basis of their income pro- 
ducing ability (MVP’s), thus allowing for the placing 
of priorities when capital is available only in scarce 
quantities. 

The variable resource feature of the technique was 
useful in determining the limits to which income im- 
provement could proceed before additional capital 
use became unprofitable, or before a particular pro- 
duction factor became restrictive on the income im- 
proving process. The rigid nature of the mathematical 
model restricts its usefulness to short-term analysis 
unless more of the fixed capital is placed in a variable 
form. Long-term adjustments (the influence of tech- 
nical changes and managerial improvement) were not 
built into the model developed for the study. 
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CANADIAN GRAINS POLICY 


Sales of grain crops account for a significant portion 
of the total cash receipts of Canadian farmers. Re- 
turns from grain crops averaged 27.5 per cent of 
total farm cash receipts during the 1961-65 period, 
and preliminary estimates of farm cash receipts for 
1966 show grain crops at $1.1 billion or 29.2 per cent 
of total farm cash receipts of $3.8 billion. 


Grain crop production is susceptible to annual 
fluctuations because of variations in moisture reserves 
and climatic conditions. Canadian grain prices are 
affected by supplies and demand throughout the world. 
The Federal Government became involved in grain 
marketing when it attempted to eliminate some of the 
extreme fluctuations in grain prices caused by im- 
balances between supplies and demand in inter- 
national markets. The various features of Canadian 
grain policy have been developed to encourage efficient 
production, orderly marketing and the maintenance 
of high quality in order to provide continuing income 
from grain and at the same time to minimize in- 
stability. 

When considering cereal production in Canada, 
the subject falls naturally into two broad groupings. 
There are, first and foremost, the grains grown in 
those areas of Western Canada designated by the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act and second, grains grown 
in all other areas of Canada. All but a small fraction 
of the grains entering into interprovincial and export 
trade are produced in the provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, and parts of northwestern 
Ontario and British Columbia. Wheat, oats and barley 


produced in this area come under the control of the 
Canadian Wheat Board. Wheat Board grains account 
for over 80 per cent of the production of these grains 
in Canada. Rye, flaxseed and rapeseed produced in 
this area come under Wheat Board control only as to 
delivery quotas and delivery to elevators and railway- 
cars. 


PRICES TO PRODUCERS 


Initial payments on the basic grades of wheat, oats 
and barley delivered to the Canadian Wheat Board 
are established each crop year by the Government, 
having regard to current and prospective market de- 
mand and prices, and to any other circumstances 
which may render a specific level of initial payments 
advisable. When the producer delivers his grain to the 
country elevator, he receives the initial payment less 
handling and storage charges at the country elevator 
(44¢ a bushel for wheat and barley, and 34¢ a bushel 
for oats) and less transportation charges to Fort 
William-Port Arthur or Vancouver (about 15¢ a 
bushel from a mid-Prairie point). 

At the same time, the producer receives a certificate 
which provides a detailed record of the grain delivered 
to the Board. After the wheat, oats and barley deliver- 
ed during the crop year have been marketed by the 
Canadian Wheat Board, the Board’s expenses and 
what the farmers have received as an initial payment 
are deducted and the proceeds are distributed in the 
form of a final payment, on the basis of the records of 
the quantities and grades of grain delivered by each 
producer. 


TABLE 1I—CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD INITIAL AND TOTAL PAYMENTS PER BUSHEL, BASIS IN STORE FORT WILLIAM 


—PORT ARTHUR, CROP YEARS 1960-61 TO 1966-67 


No. 1 


Manitoba No. 3 C.W. No. 2 

Northern Six-Row C. W. 

Crop Year (August 1—July 31) Payment Wheat Barley Oats 

dollars per bushel 

TOGO= Gillie PRS eae BR ETAT erste. 2 ore Initial 1.40 0.96 0.60 
Total 1.795 1.045 0.742 

NOGIEGQI . SRA VEN Otis, rere Ac Rema te tees Initial 1.50 0.96 0.60 
Total 1.910 1.280 OSE 

1OG2263 FF IG) BRO, Ee AR I er Jeet Initial 1.50 0.96 0.60 
Total 1.874 eye 0.718 

TIGS2OSR EPRI ee Oe re ee Ot er Ad) ce eee Initial 1.50 0.96 0.60 
Total 1.974 Ls 0.692 

TOGASOD Sate | ONL eh ee eee ert: at pt ey egen fe Initial 1.50 0.96 0.60 
Total 1.887 se10\0) (Ora? 

1965-66 eae ee eds eee ete 2) epee Bewe hs Lect Initial 1.50 0.96 0.60 
Total 1.997 1.286 0.845 

TIGC-6 ALP ETN eee: ee ees, 2d ot ober case Initial 1.50 0.96 0.60 

Total —_ — — 


a PSR TE TE I I SR SAME WLS AB EOP OR TAPE SORE IEG NE SRS REE OSL ARE RIO RE SS SE TERE SE SR RES 
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The initial payments are, in effect, Federal Govern- 
ment guaranteed floor prices as any deficit incurred 
by the Board in its marketing operations is paid by 
the Federal Government. However, the initial pay- 
ments in the last 25 years have always been below the 
prices realized by the Board, except in 1956-57 when 
the Government paid about $2 million to cover the 
Board’s deficit in the marketing of oats. Initial and 
final payments per bushel are shown in Table 1 for 
the crop years 1960-61 to 1966-67. 

Wheat, oats and barley produced in all areas out- 
side the Canadian Wheat Board area are eligible for 
price support under the Agricultural Stabilization Act. 
This Act, which became effective in January, 1958 for 
the purpose of “‘stabilizing prices of agricultural com- 
modities, and assisting the agriculture industry to 
realize fair returns for its labor and investment’, 
provides for price support at not less than 80 per cent 
of the average of the prices in the preceding 10 years. 
Table 2 shows the support levels of wheat, oats and 
barley in effect in each year from 1960-61 to 1966-67. 


TABLE 2—PRICE SUPPORT LEVELS FOR GRAINS UNDER 
THE AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION ACT, 1960-61 TO 
1966-67 


Marketing Year 


(July 1 - 
June 30) Wheat Oats Barley 
No. 2 Canada Eastern 
Grade or better 
dollars per bushel 
1960-615)... S1R ee os 1.39 0.57 0.79 
9G 162) ee Wace eee perce 1.39 0.57 0.76 
i1t962-GS RO ths, | poe tae ee 1.39 0.56 0.75 
1963-04 rey earn bok as 1.39 0.55 0.76 
1964-653). Fees Serre 4 1.28 0.56 0.77 
1965-GGs are, Tae Rie es se: 0.56 0.80 
1966-6 (efe Sacred ae en 1.34 OR57 0.83 


AIDS TO PRODUCTION 


Government aid to cereal production takes the 
form of providing research facilities, drought assist- 
ance, rural rehabilitation, and the provision of farm 
credit. 

Through the facilities of the federal and provincial 
governments, the universities, colleges, agricultural 
schools and private research organizations, the 
Canadian grain industry has received valuable assist- 
ance in solving a multitude of problems relating to 
the development, production, marketing and pro- 
cessing of grains. Examples of this type of aid are the 
propagation, testing and rapid multiplication for 
commercial use of new, high quality, quick-maturing, 
disease-resistant varieties of grain; the sampling, 
testing, grading, standardization and classification of 
western grains each year, and the rapid dissemination 
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of this information to interested parties. This con- 
tinuing research has been the main factor behind the 
high quality achieved by Canadian grains and the 
efficient marketing of such grains throughout the 
world. 

Drought relief and assistance in cases of crop loss 
are provided by two Federal Government Acts—the 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act and the Crop Insurance 
Act. The Prairie Farm Assistance Act, which has been 
in Operation since 1939, is designed to aid farmers in 
the Wheat Board area who suffer low crop yields 
because of drought and other factors beyond their 
control. Under this Act, farmers contribute annually 
to a fund on the basis of a one per cent levy on grain 
sold by them to the Canadian Wheat Board. The 
fund is used to make payments to farmers in drought 
areas. Farmers become eligible for assistance if the 
average yield of wheat in their township falls below 
certain levels. Payments, ranging from $2.00 to $4.00 
an acre, may be made on one-half of a farmer’s 
cultivated acreage of all crops up to an area of 200 
acres. Total payments have averaged $19 million 
during the last 10 years. Annual receipts from the 
one per cent levy on grain sales by farmers have 
averaged about $7 million in this period. Farmers 
covered by the Crop Insurance Act (see below) are 
not eligible for participation in the Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act. 

The Crop Insurance Act was passed by the Federal 
Government in 1959 to assist the provinces in making 
low-cost crop insurance available to farmers across 
Canada. The federal and provincial governments pay 
all administration costs, contribute to premiums and 
provide that premiums will, on the average, equal 
indemnities. The crop insurance programs are develop- 
ed by the provinces in accordance with the Crop 
Insurance Act and Regulations of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Each province is responsible for the administra- 
tion of the program and may determine the crops to 
be insured, the level of coverage and the premiums 
payable. 

The Federal Government pays 50 per cent of the 
province’s administrative costs and reimburses the 
province for payment of up to 25 per cent of the 
producers’ total premiums. The Act also provides 
for re-insurance by the Federal Government or the 
granting of interest-free loans to provincial crop in- 
surance agencies in the event of extremely heavy losses 
in the initial years of the program. Provincial crop 
insurance programs for grain producers are in opera- 
tion in Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Prince 
Edward Island. An insurance plan for winter wheat 
producers in Ontario is in operation beginning with 
the 1966-67 crop. Although crop insurance is not yet 
available to all grain producers on the Prairies, it is 
being extended to new areas each year. 


It has been found over the years that short-term 
relief from crop disasters and drought needs to be 
supplemented by longer-term programs if farm in- 
comes are to be stabilized. The long drought of the 
1930’s pointed up the need for a federal program of 
land rehabilitation and utilization, water storage and 
resettlement in the Prairie Provinces. This need gave 
rise to the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act in 1935 
which provided for the rehabilitation of drought and 
soil drifting areas. The program carried out under 
this Act has since expanded to include irrigation 
projects and the development of community pastures. 
The Federal Government passed the Agricultural 
Rehabilitation and Development Act in 1961. Its 
objective is to help the low-income farmer by setting 
up rural rehabilitation and development programs 
across Canada conducted on a joint basis with pro- 
vincial governments or agencies. Three main types of 
projects are outlined in this Act as follows: 

(i) Projects for the alternative use of marginal and 
submarginal lands, 

(ii) Projects to ensure the development of income 
and employment opportunities and to improve 
standards of living in rural areas, and 

(iii) Projects for the development and conservation 
of water supplies and for soil improvement and 
conservation. 

The Federal Government provides long-term credit 
to farmers in all sectors of the industry through the 
Farm Credit Act. Under this Act, farmers may 
borrow from the Farm Credit Corporation, up to 
$40,000 or 75 per cent (whichever is the lesser) of the 
appraised value of farm lands and buildings for the 
purchase of land, buildings, machinery, fertilizers, 
seed, and basic herd livestock. If the borrower is 
between 21 and 45 years of age and accepts govern- 
ment supervision of his farming operations the 
maximum is raised to $55,000. The repayment period 
is 30 years. 

Intermediate and short-term credit is made avail- 
able under the Farm Improvement Loans Act. The 
chartered banks make the loans and the Federal 
Government guarantees against loss up to a specified 
maximum. The maximum amount of a loan is $15,000 
and the repayment period varies according to the 
type of loan, subject to a limit of 10 years. These 
loans are mainly for the purchase of farm machinery, 
equipment, and livestock. In 1964, Parliament passed 
the Farm Machinery Syndicates Credit Act. Under 
this legislation loans are available from the Farm 
Credit Corporation to groups of three or more farmers 
who wish to purchase farm machinery on a co-oper- 
ative basis. The syndicates may borrow up to 80 per 
cent of the cost of the machinery to a maximum of 
$15,000 a member or a total of $100,000 a syndicate, 
whichever is the lesser amount. 


MARKETING ORGANIZATIONS 


Because of the importance of grain in the economy 
of the Prairie Provinces of Canada, and the high pro- 
portion entering the export trade, the Government of 
Canada has enacted special legislation related to the 
marketing of grain. The objective of this legislation 
is to provide machinery for the grading and inspection 
of grain and for the orderly marketing in both the 
domestic and export trade of wheat, oats and barley 
produced in Western Canada. To carry out these 
objectives, two major agencies have been set up, 
namely, the Board of Grain Commissioners and the 
Canadian Wheat Board. 

The Board of Grain Commissioners is set up under, 
and is responsible for the administration of the Canada 
Grain Act. The major activities and responsibilities 
of the Board include the inspection, grading, weighing 
and registration of grain; the maintenance of statis- 
tical and research facilities; and the constitution of 
the Grain Standards Committee, which selects and 
settles the standards for the various grades of grain. 
The Board’s “‘certificate final’ is universally accepted 
as proof of grade with a resultant effect on Canada’s 
ability to export grain. 

The Canadian Wheat Board is established under the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act of 1935 which defines 
the object of the Board as the “‘marketing in an orderly 
manner, in interprovincial and export trade, of grain 
grown in Canada’’. In carrying out this function the 
Board undertakes to market, on behalf of producers, 
wheat, oats and barley grown in the designated area 
of Western Canada and offered by producers for sale. 
Since 1943, the Canadian Wheat Board has con- 
trolled the disposition of about 99 per cent of the 
wheat marketed commercially in Canada. It has pur- 
chased from the grower since 1949, an only slightly 
lower percentage of the barley and oats entering into 
interprovincial or export trade. The Board sells this 
grain acquired under its operations for such prices 
as it considers reasonable with the object of promot- 
ing the sale of grain produced in Canada in world 
markets. 


GOVERNMENT STOCK POLICY 


The Canadian Wheat Board does not own or 
operate facilities of any kind for the storage or 
handling of grain. It does, however, direct the move- 
ment of producers’ grain, in the domestic and export 
markets, through the members of the established 
grain trade who act as agents of the Board. The 
facilities owned by private and co-operative elevator 
companies are utilized for the purchase, storage and 
shipment of grain delivered by producers, and a 
handling agreement is negotiated between these com- 
panies and the Board, setting out the conditions under 
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which the operations are conducted for Board account. 
Similarly, members of the trade who are shippers and 
exporters act as agents of the Board under a nego- 
tiated agreement. In this capacity they are responsible 
for the forwarding of grain to eastern elevators and 
export terminals where it is held for Board account 
pending sale to domestic or export markets. 

An integral part of the orderly marketing system 
for grain, particularly in periods when the available 
grain supplies offered by producers are in excess of 
commercial storage and handling facilities, is the 
delivery quota system. This is the means adopted by 
the Wheat Board to give producers in all regions of 
the designated area the largest possible equity of 
delivery opportunity and access to the nation’s 
storage facilities. At the beginning of the crop year, 
the Board allows an initial delivery quota, which 
permits every permit holder to market a specified 
quantity of wheat, oats or barley, regardless of his 
acreage, before deliveries under the acreage quota 
become effective. This policy was instituted to provide 
all producers with the opportunity of marketing a 
quantity of grain to meet current cash requirements 
early in the crop year. 

The Canadian Wheat Board’s general delivery 
quota is based on a producer’s specified acreage, a 
term which refers to the combined acreage which the 
producer has seeded to wheat (including durum), oats, 
barley, rye and cultivated forage crops, or has summer- 
fallowed. Under this quota the producer is at liberty 
to deliver an authorized number of bushels of either 
wheat, oats, barley or rye, or any combination of 
these grains per specified acre. Flaxseed and rapeseed 
are marketed under individual quotas based on the 
acreage sown to these grains. Supplementary delivery 
quotas on a per seeded acre basis are sometimes au- 
thorized in order to move certain kinds of grain into 
position to meet Canadian Wheat Board sales commit- 
ments. In order to regulate the delivery of grains by 
producers, within the quotas authorized, the Board 
issues delivery permit books each year to producers 
in Western Canada. These permit books (about 
200,000 are issued) are used for the recording of all 
commercial deliveries of wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
flaxseed, and rapeseed. 

The Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act which 
went into effect in November, 1957 authorizes the 
Canadian Wheat Board to make interest-free cash 
advances on farm stored grain to producers in Western 
Canada during any crop year. Producers unable to 
make deliveries due to the lack of country elevator 
storage space and hence unable to receive their initial 
payment are eligible for advance payments under this 
Act. The advances amount to $0.50 a bushel for 
wheat, $0.20 a bushel for oats, and $0.35 a bushel for 
barley, not to exceed a quota of six bushels a specified 
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acre up to a maximum per producer of $3,000. This 
advance is repaid from grain deliveries made as 
elevator space becomes available. 

In March, 1956 the Federal Government passed 
the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act, “‘*. . . to relieve 
producers of burdensome storage charges on wheat in 
commercial storage . . .”. The Act provides for the 
payment of storage and interest costs on Canadian 
Wheat Board stocks of wheat in commercial storage 
in excess of 178 million bushels at the commencement 
of the crop year. The average commercial carryover 
for the 15 years prior to the 1951-52 crop year was 
178 million bushels and stocks were considered to be 
at a “normal” level in this period. This policy will 
expire when stocks at the beginning of a crop year are 
less than 178 million bushels. The carryover in excess 
of 178 million bushels and payments from the federal 
treasury to the Canadian Wheat Board each crop 
year since the inception of this Act are given in Table 3. 


TABLE 3—CARRYING CHARGES PAID BY THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF CANADA TO THE CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
UNDER THE TEMPORARY WHEAT RESERVES ACT, CROP 
YEARS 1960-61 TO 1966-67 


Number of 
Bushels in Carrying 
Crop Year Licensed Excess of | Charges Paid 
(August 1 - Storage 178 Million by 
July 31) Capacity at August 1 Government 
thousand bushels dollars 
19602612 a 640 , 493 276,830 50,430,619 
1961-6239 ee 649 , 309 262 , 348 47,974,285 
1962263 s2n820! 2 643, 768 145,857 28,897,431 
1963-6450 48 set: 680 , 466 237,603 44 , 933 , 537 
1964-65......... 669 , 224 149 , 585 28 , 567,652 
1965-66592 ee 675,679 2G, 521 40 , 926 , 234 
1966-6 (eine ee. 677, 758 127,555 24, 294,357 


MEASURES AFFECTING FOREIGN TRADE 
IN GRAINS 


Since 1941 the Federal Government has paid a 
portion of the freight charges on Prairie grains used 
in the other provinces for livestock and poultry feed. 
In recent years, this assistance has averaged about 
$19.5 million annually. Freight assistance is payable 
only on feed grain fed in Canada. 


GENERAL COMMERCIAL POLICY 


Since Capada’s prosperity is largely dependent on 
her foreign trade, Canadian commercial policies are 
aimed at expanding and diversifying that trade. 
Canada is a firm supporter of the principles of trade 
liberalization and multilateralism and in this regard 
has been a member of, and has played an active role 
in the International Wheat Agreement since its in- 
ception. Total exports to all destinations of Canadian 


wheat, flour, oats, barley and rye in each of the last 
six years are shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4—TOTAL EXPORTS OF CANADIAN GRAINS, 
CROP YEARS 1960-61 TO 1965-66 
SESSA TIT EB BB UPI SCE OS AE REED A SE SITS VECS 


Wheat 
Crop Year and 
(August 1- Wheat 
July 31) Flour Oats Barley Rye 
thousand bushels 
TIGO=6 1s 353 , 249 2,680 47,178 27015 
1961-02 sear 358 , 022 3,454 42,909 4,363 
162263 eer Sooo” PAT AO®) ee T5310 
1963-640 Ae 594,548 18,759 46,935 5,501 
1964-65....... 399 , 434 15,551 37,032 4,858 
1965-66....... 582 , 822 15,922 38 , 028 8,049 


Wheat, oats and barley are sold by the Canadian 
Wheat Board for export either through its agents or 
on the basis of a direct agreement between the Board 
and the foreign government or a government agency 
as purchaser of the grain. The Board sets its price for 
various grades of wheat daily. Wheat is quoted for 
export basis in store Fort William-Port Arthur, 
Churchill and Vancouver terminal positions and c.i.f. 
Atlantic, St. Lawrence, Baie Comeau, Seaway and 
Lake Ports and separate prices may be established for 
each of these positions at the same time. Sales of 
wheat for domestic use are made at the same price 
level as sales to International Wheat Agreement 
members and to all other destinations (Class II prices). 
There is no wheat futures market in Canada. 

The Board’s operations relating to the marketing 
of oats and barley are less extensive than those re- 
lating to wheat. These two grains are sold in store at 
the terminal elevators at Fort William-Port Arthur 
and Vancouver. Oats and barley are marketed either 
on a cash basis at prices quoted daily by the Board or 
on the basis of trading in futures on the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange. The Board does not control the 
movement of coarse grains from the Lakehead to 
Eastern Canada and the private trade is solely re- 
sponsible for the movement of oats and barley out of 
Fort William-Port Arthur and Vancouver. 

Voluntary co-operatives have, since the early years 
of this century, played a very important role in the 
marketing of Canada’s export grains, particularly 
wheat. They still buy, store and sell “other” grains 
for their own account but for “Wheat Board” ‘grains 
they act only as agents of the Wheat Board. In addition 
to voluntary co-operatives, agricultural producers in 
some instances market their products through their 
own boards (excluding Canadian Wheat Board 
grains). When a poll of producers has shown their 
desire to market co-operatively, a producers’ board 
may be established under provincial legislation. 


Marketing through the board then becomes com- 
pulsory for all producers of that product within that 
province. At present the only grains marketed in this 
manner are seed corn and wheat in Ontario under 
the Ontario Farm Products Marketing Act. 

The Canadian Wheat Board’s general pricing policy 
permits the use of deferred pricing on export sales of 
wheat at the discretion of the purchaser. Since there 
is no futures market for wheat in Canada, this measure 
lends flexibility to the Board’s pricing and provides a 
degree of hedging for the buyer. Under this policy, 
settlement may be made at prices prevailing on any 
day, up to the maximum number indicated below, 
after the final delivery date of the contract for the 
respective ports of shipment. 


(a) After date of calling 
Fort William-Port 


PN CAULEY arc) iy Sahel a 14 market days 
Georgian Bay ports....... 13 » 
Goderich, Sarnia and 

Walkerville i2s. asc. 12 ”» 
Port Colborne and 

Humberstone.............. 11 » 
TOronto. ate OF 10 » 
Kingston and Prescott.. 9 ” 
Circ iil Mae ase see 9 » 
St. Lawrence ports and 

Canadian Atlantic..... 8 » 
Fort William-Port 

Arthur to Prescott..... 8 » 


After date of completion of loading 

For exports out of Pacific coast ports the 
period is conditioned by the destination. For 
destinations west of the Panama Canal but 
including South America, Central America and 
the Caribbean areas, up to 15 market days. 
For areas east of the Panama Canal with the 
exception of South America, Central America 
and the Caribbean areas, up to 22 market days 
after date of completion of loading. 


(b) 


An “accounting price”’ is established at the time of 
call or delivery but the final price may be fixed by the 
purchaser within the time limits set out above. If the 
purchaser does not declare his option prior to the 
expiry date, the market price prevailing on that date 
is automatically used in finalizing the sale. 


EXPORT AIDS 


Since 1952 the payments on exports of Canadian 
cereals on credit terms have been insured by the 
Export Credits Insurance Corporation (a government 
agency). The E.C.I.C. can insure cereal sales only 
with the specific authorization of the Government. 
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The Government is currently authorizing such cover- 
age for sales of wheat to Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and Poland. The maximum credit terms 
offered are 10 per cent cash and the balance in 24, 
30 and 36 months. In addition, the Canadian Wheat 
Board sells to Mainland China and East Germany on 
credit terms of 25 per cent cash and the balance in 
18 months. These terms are made possible by a direct 
Canadian Government guarantee to chartered banks 
in Canada on loans made for this purpose to the 
Canadian Wheat Board. 


TABLE 5—-EXPORTS OF CANADIAN WHEAT AND FLOUR 
ON CREDIT, CROP YEARS 1961-62 TO 1965-66 


Exports Exports 
Under Under 

Export Canadian 

Crop Year Credit Wheat 
(August 1- Insurance Board 
July 31) Corporation Credit 

thousand bushels 

1961-625. 0e. Sea. Cs Be ees: 12,294 82,120 
1962-637 ee ce. 22,498 56,444 
1963264). eit We cede) Oca ae 30, 402 44,982 
1964-65 S57: eee ee Et es 54,484 77,917 
1OGO-OGie seers eee 20 ,843 90 , 246 


SS Sc SS 


IMPORT POLICIES 


Canada has a three-column tariff schedule: British 
Preferential, Most Favored Nation and General. 
Tariff rates currently in effect for wheat, oats, barley, 
rye and corn imports are listed in Table 6. 


TABLE 6—TARIFF RATES: WHEAT, OATS, BARLEY, RYE, 
CORN—CANADA, 1966-67 
ENS ESR ER SEES ES DESI ES I TL EEE ST SEI I IEE MET I, 


Most 


Commodity Speen eae General 
dollars per bushel 
Wie abe ic tlie at, Free 0.12 0.30 
Oaisrae). Rese. Free 0.04 0.16 
Banley sane ere Free 0.08 0.25 
FAV aes tea cys a Free 0.06 0.15 
Contig. ve. yO: Free 0.08 0.20 


To ensure that Canadian-produced grain has first 
call on Canadian storage facilities, any grain imported 
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into Canada that is to enter into storage must have a 
storage permit issued by the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada. Under normal storage con- 
ditions, this regulation does not prohibit imports of 
grain. By authority of regulations under the Canadian 
Wheat Board Act, import permits are required from 
the Wheat Board for the importation of wheat, oats 
or barley, and the more important products manu- 
factured from those cereals. Also, imports of grains 
and grain products are subject to a number of sanitary 
and health regulations, mainly under the Animal 
Contagious Diseases Act. 


CANADIAN FOOD AID 


Canada presently provides wheat and flour under 
several programs to a number of countries particularly 
in Southeast Asia. Under the bilateral Food Aid 
Program, Canada has greatly increased aid ship- 
ments in the last few years from $12.6 million in the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1962 to $88.8 million in 
1966-67. Much of this increase has been due to the 
larger shipments to India to meet the emergency 
situation in that country. Along with India, in the 
crop years 1961-62 to 1965-66, Pakistan, Burma, 
Ceylon, Indonesia and Vietnam all received wheat 
and flour under the program. 

Canada participates in the F.A.O.-U.N. World 
Food Program and pledged $7.4 million to the pro- 
gram in the 1963-1965 period of which about $1.5 
million was used to provide wheat and flour. A total 
of $27.5 (U.S.) million has been pledged by Canada 
for the 1966-1968 period and a much larger pro- 
portion will be used for the provision of wheat and 
flour than in the first three years of the program. In 
the first three years, a total of 515,000 bushels of 
Canadian wheat and flour was shipped under in- 
structions from the World Food Program to Ceylon, 
Ethiopia, Korea, Taiwan, Jordan, Guyana, Syria and 
Honduras. To the end of April in the 1966-67 crop 
year, shipments of Canadian wheat and flour to 
Korea, Algeria, India, Pakistan, Morocco, Turkey and 
Guyana under the current program totaled 3,588,000 
bushels. 

Canada also contributes about $700,000 worth of 
flour to the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
each year. The total amount of Canadian wheat and 
flour allocated to foreign aid in recent years is out- 
lined in Table 7. 

Canadian Government policy on grains, does not 
operate to impose patterns of production, specific 
production goals or objectives. The aim is to maintain 
flexibility in production and encourage voluntary 
adjustments on the part of farmers to changing 
economic conditions and grain markets. To this end, 


Government policy endeavors to maintain a fully 
operative and effective grain marketing, handling, 
storage and shipping system and a system of grading 
designed to maintain Canada’s reputation for high 
quality grain crops. In addition, Canada endeavors to 
co-operate with other countries in world problems 
affecting grains and in food aid programs. 


FOOTNOTE 


This article which was originally prepared for the 
use of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, is the result of the work of many 
individuals in several Federal Government Depart- 
ments. 


TABLE 7—CANADIAN WHEAT AND FLOUR FOR FOREIGN AID PROGRAMS, CROP YEARS 1961-62 TO 1966-67 
Neen ee SE Se SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SC 


Crop Year (August 1-July 31) 


Canadian 
Multi- 
lateral World 
Food Aid Food 
Program Program U.N.R.W.A. Total 
thousands of bushels 
6,500.0 — 653.0 7,153.0 
1,300.0 — 477.0 W507 AO 
2,500.0 Sone 250.2 2,788.4 
11,400.0 236.5 7A? 11,809.8 
29, 200.0 239.9 Sole 29,771 .4 
23 , 284.7° SROOOs Soleo 21,203.20" 


een en ener ce eeee sce cE SSE A SS SSS SSS SS SSS SEES ESE 


* Covers the period August 1, 1966 to April 30, 1967. 
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POLICY AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS 


Department of Agriculture Appointments—Dr. R. 
Poirier, Dean of Agriculture at Laval University, and 
Mr. W. E. Jarvis, Deputy Minister of Agriculture and 
Conservation for Manitoba, have been appointed 
Assistant Deputy Ministers of the Canada Department 
of Agriculture. Dr. Poirier will be Assistant Deputy 
Minister responsible for the Economics Branch, broad 
agricultural policy study and development, and for 
co-ordinating departmental responsibilities in a num- 
ber of international programs. Mr. Jarvis becomes 
Assistant Deputy Minister responsible for the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Branch and the Health of 
Animals Branch. (March 14, 1967) 


Dairy Commission Appointments—Mr. D. B. Good- 
willie, Director of the Dairy Division of the Canada 
Department of Agriculture, and Mr. A. O. Blouin, a 
Branch Manager of the Bank of Nova Scotia, have 
been appointed respectively Director of Marketing 
and Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian Dairy Com- 
mission. (March 20, 1967) 


Crop Insurance—By Order-in-Council, agricultural 
crops declared to be crops for the purpose of the 
Crop Insurance Act have been extended to include 
mustard, prunes, strawberries, grapes, tomatoes, a 
wide range of green vegetables, and forage. The 
Director General, Economics Branch, Canada De- 
partment of Agriculture, is empowered to approve 
the method by which the average yield of any insured 
crop in any area, or on any farm in any area, shall be 
calculated and determined. (March 22, 1967) 

Ontario Milk Marketing Order—The authority of the 
Ontario Milk Marketing Board to collect levies, under 
the Agricultural Products Marketing Act, at the rate 
of 5¢ for each 100 pounds of milk marketed, has been 
extended by Order-in-Council to March 31, 1968. 
(April 4, 1967) 

Dairy Support Program—Details of the national price 
stabilization and subsidy program for 1967-68, 
announced by the Canadian Dairy Commission, in- 
clude increases of 4¢ and 2¢ to 63¢ and 20¢ a pound 
respectively in the prices which the Commission is 
prepared to pay, on an offer-to-purchase basis, for 
first grade creamery butter and spray-processed 
skim milk powder, and a gross rise of 36¢ to $1.21 per 
100 pounds of milk, testing 3.5 per cent butterfat, in 
direct payments to producers of manufacturing milk. 
The objective of the new dairy program is to bring 
the average gross return to approximately $4.75 per 
100 pounds of milk for manufacturing, compared 
with $4.10 in 1966-67. The average net return in 
1967-68, after a deduction of 11¢ per 100 pounds (10¢ 
in 1966-67) for export equalization purposes, will be 
approximately $4.64 per 100 pounds. (April 14, 
1967) 
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Pigmeat Exports to Britain—The United Kingdom 
has removed virtually all restrictions on the importa- 
tion from Canada of pork products. Canadian ex- 
porters can now compete in the British market in the 
supply of all canned and cured products such as hams, 
pork luncheon meat, and sliced bacon, and no 
limitation will be applied to shipments of frozen, 
chilled or processed pork. Before World War I, 
Canada was a major supplier of pigmeat to the United 
Kingdom, but prohibition on imports of these prod- 
ucts was introduced by Britain in the early post-war 
years for balance of payments reasons. (April 28, 
1967) 

Agricultural Fairs and Exhibitions—Under an amend- 
ment to the Exhibition Grants Regulations, the list of 
Class B exhibitions may now include two or more 
small exhibitions which amalgamate for the purpose 
of holding a larger fair, provided the’ combined 
amount paid in prize money on agricultural exhibits 
is not less than $3,000 a year. 

Fairs or exhibitions which fail, for two consecutive 

years, to pay the minimum annual amounts necessary 
to qualify for grants may be deleted from the lists of 
approved exhibitions. An exhibition may, however, 
be re-entered on a list if there is satisfactory evidence 
that the required prize money has been expended 
during the immediate preceding year. (May 4, 1967) 
Nova Scotia Broiler Chicken Marketing Order—The 
Nova Scotia Broiler Chicken Marketing Board is 
authorized to regulate the marketing of broiler 
chickens in interprovincial and export trade and for 
such purpose may, with respect to persons and 
property situated in the Province of Nova Scotia, 
exercise all or any powers like those already held for 
the marketing of broiler chickens within Nova Scotia. 
(May 4, 1967) 
Potato Price Stabilization Order, 1966—The Agri- 
cultural Stabilization Board has been authorized, by 
Order-in-Council, to make payments to potato 
producers for the purpose of stabilizing the price of 
potatoes delivered from the 1966 crop after March 
21, 1967, and which meet specified grade standards. 
When the potatoes are used for starch manufacture, 
the Board will pay $1.20 a barrel for deliveries during 
March and April 1967, and $1.25 a barrel for deliveries 
on or after May 1, 1967. Where potatoes are supplied 
for other approved non-food uses, the Board will pay 
producers at the rate of 75¢ a hundredweight. 

The Board has established a base price for potatoes 
of $1.55 a hundredweight to producers. The pay- 
ments now prescribed are equivalent to approximately 
65 per cent of the base price. 

No payment will be made on deliveries in excess 
of 1,000 barrels per producer. (May 4, 1967) 


PUBLICATIONS 


ECONOMICS BRANCH PUBLICATIONS 


An Inventory of Agricultural Economics Research 
in Canada, 1964 to 1966, Stutt, R. A., Economics 
Branch, Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
February, 1967. Pub. 67/3. pp. vi + 99 + 2. 

This is a catalogue of 369 research projects in the 
field of agricultural economics commenced or com- 
pleted by federal, provincial, university or private 
agencies between January 1, 1964 and July 1, 1966. 
A total of 186 were in progress when the survey was 
made. Fifty research agencies were contacted. The 
projects are classified into seven major categories 
with the first four broken down into 14 sub- 
categories. 


Provincial Agricultural Legislation in Western Can- 
ada, 1966. Economics Branch, Canada Department 
of Agriculture, Ottawa. February 1967. Pub. 67/2. 
pp. iv + 108. 

This publication summarizes agricultural legisla- 
tion on the statute books of British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba as of August 
1966. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Available in Canada from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


World Crop Statistics, Area, Production and Yield, 
1948-64. Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, Rome. 1966. pp. vi + 458. 


A long-term statistical series for all crops on 
which data are published annually in the F.A.O. 
“Production Yearbook”. 


World Grain Trade Statistics, 1965-66. Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
Rome. 1966. pp. 75. 


A statistical analysis of world exports and imports 
of grains by type and trade season; grain exports 
by source and destination; the trade in grains of the 
U.S.S.R., China and eastern European countries; 
trade in grains by regions and selected countries, and 
details of international grain trade contracts. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
Not Available from Economics Branch 


Farming In Canada, Information Division, Canada 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 1966. Publica- 
tion 1296. pp. 60. 

A general review of farming in Canada, outlining 
the physical and social conditions under which it 
is carried out; the various types of production; the 


means by which farm products reach the consumer; 
federal government assistance to farmers, and steps 
taken to safeguard the quality of the nation’s food 
supply. 

The Blueberry Industry: The Role of A.R.D.A., 
A.R.D.A. Condensed Report CR-No. 5. Information 
and Technical Services Division, Department of 
Forestry and Rural Development, Ottawa. June, 
1966. pp. 29: 

A summary of research reports and project pro- 

posals concerning the blueberry industry in Canada, 
submitted to the A.R.D.A. administration by re- 
search consultants and provincial A.R.D.A. author- 
ities. 
The Transportation of Feed Grains in Eastern 
Canada, Walker, Hugh V., Agricultural Research 
Council of Canada, Publication No. 8. February 
1967. pp. xviii + 86. Price, $2.00. 

An analysis of the transportation pattern, freight 
rates and costs associated with the interregional 
transfer of Western feed grains to Eastern Canada. 


The Role of Religion in Social and Economic De- 
velopment, Rogers, Walter B., Associate Professor, 
Department of Agricultural Economics and Sociol- 
ogy, University of Alberta, Edmonton. Agricultural 
Economics Special Report No. 4. January 1967. 
pp. i+ 14. 

This report discusses the power of religious cul- 
ture to influence social, political and economic 
activities; the role of religion in working with indi- 
viduals, in community development and in promoting 
special services; government and church co-opera- 
tion, and the future role of religion. 


World Population and Distribution of Food, Rogers, 
Walter B., Associate Professor, Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, University of Alberta, Edmon- 
ton. Agricultural Economics Special Report No. 5. 
February 1967. pp. i-+ 20. 

An examination of world population growth in 
relation to food resources; of rural and urban popu- 
lation trends, and of agricultural productivity in 
developed and underdeveloped countries. 


Proceedings of Meeting of the Canada Agricultural 
Manpower Committee, Ottawa, March 16, 1967. pp. 
ili + 23. 

This report deals with the current agricultural man- 
power situation and outlook; the movement of agri- 
cultural workers in Canada; the employment of 
Indian and Caribbean workers in Canadian agricul- 
ture; agricultural labor training, and the federal- 
provincial agricultural manpower agreement. 


ar 


Outlook for Saskatchewan Agriculture, 1967, Eco- 
nomics and Statistics Branch, Saskatchewan Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Regina. pp. 20. 

An assessment of the prospects for Saskatchewan 
agriculture, by commodities and enterprise, for the 
purpose of assisting farmers to plan their produc- 
tion programs. 


The Farm Labor Problem, Ontario Department of 
Agriculture and Food, 1967. pp. ii+ 55. 

A report of proceedings of the fifth annual confer- 
ence on “The Farm Labor Problem,” presented by 
the Division of Economics and Farm Management, 
Ontario Department of Agriculture and Food, at the 
Kemptville Agricultural School in February 1967. 


1965 Alberta Hog Enterprise Analysis, Hackett, 
B. A. and A. R. Reddon, Economics Division and 
Animal Industry Division, Alberta Department of 
Agriculture, Edmonton. 1967. Publication No. 816- 
440-1. pp. 40. 


A study of the 1965 returns and costs of 30 hog 
farrow-to-finish and eight hog-feeding enterprises, 
situated in the black and thin black soil zones of 
Alberta. 


1965 Alberta Cow-calf Enterprise Analysis, Hackett, 
B. A. and H. B. Jeffery, J. S. Lore and P. J. Martin, 
Economics Division and Animal Industry Division, 
Alberta Department of Agriculture, Edmonton. 
1966. Publication No. 816-420-2. pp. 40. 
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An analysis of the returns and costs of 94 cow- 
calf enterprises in Alberta in 1965. The enterprises 
studied ranged in size from 11 to 234 cows wintered. 


Motor Vehicles and Machinery on Farms, 1958 
Farm Survey Report No. 3, Agriculture Division, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. April 1967. 
Cat. No. 21-510. pp. 104. Price $1.50. 

A statistical report of the numbers, values, opera- 
tion and operating expenses of farm machinery and 
equipment, presented in two levels of classification 
and compiled from the 1958 Survey of Farm Ex- 
penditures and Income. 


The Kimberley Area—An Economic Survey, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics, Department of Indus- 
trial Development, Trade and Commerce, Victoria. 
March, 1967. pp. 78. 

An economic study of the Kimberley area in the 
province of British Columbia, with particular em- 
phasis on those sectors in which a potential for new 
growth or diversification appears to exist. 


Northeast New Brunswick, Federal-Provincial Rural 
Development Agreement, Department of Forestry 
and Rural Development, Ottawa. 1966. pp. 39. 


This publication contains the text of an agreement 
between the Government of Canada and the Govern- 
ment of New Brunswick for a comprehensive rural 
development plan for Northeast New Brunswick. 
A program guide, giving background data and de- 
tails of various projects to be implemented under 
the plan, is also included. 


STATISTICAL APPENDIX 
AVERAGE PRICES OF SELECTED CANADIAN FARM COMMODITIES, VARIOUS MARKETS AND GRADES, 1966-67 


enemas 


1966 1967 
Commodity, grade and market Average Mar. Apr. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 


dollars per cwt. 


CATTLE (weighted average prices at public stock- 


yards) 
Good slaughter steers 
FO FONTO AOA i ct GE Shoe Ss Bens hs os he Se 25.85 PAC Pe 25.99 PE LEY 27.50 26.70 26.00 
WAT ovst0)e Be eeeetipeny ac Clo Geoueieietor > ie ee 9 25.15 25.99 25.65 25.78 26.06 25.56 25.33 
Calgary sae. Ak eis «he sb hls eee a 24.50 25.22 25.10 25.61 25.23 24.50 24.15 
Good feeder steers 
URRY AOLANCO) 5. Ske scorn: Re EE ae NE aca, OER one 27.70 PX 1 28.00 28 .00 28 .00 28 .00 28.02 
NAVAL OYSY0 ES . Heo Gero oes ait o ato coe, Beate o canto eee 25.55 26 .54 26.20 26.00 26.14 25.93 26.15 
Calgary ee ea eo es coe Me oes ciencaeee 24.90 26.10 26.00 25.54 25.39 25.82 25.89 
Good and choice veal calves 
LONOMLO ee et he cs eR ke alee 34.95 36.55 34.20 38.40 37228 38.73 37.95 
Vinca | gM Pcie uc. s cna: svens iene 34.35 34.61 33.42 41.10 40.80 39.44 38.61 
EGIMONtON Me oo eee so ereinle 28.20 32235 32.02 29.88 83e79 36.25 36.08 


HOGS (weighted average prices at public stock- 
yards, Grade A dressed) 


PO FONtOmme te eracre cee cheery Meno eae craaiere 6 35.90 36.12 32.90 32.31 33.39 3169 2onos 
Naito coa agate so muse no Oba yes OG 34.45 30505 31.64 29.70 30.37 28.90 27.60 
Gall apie ab varie racic ener iceman 3 33.50 33.42 29.68 28.05 28.80 27.00 26.32 


LAMBS (weighted average prices at public stock- 
yards, Good lambs) 


BOHONLOM ee ee ee detec Pera e aeemeen se 26.50 31.67 30.35 25.90 25.84 25.45 29.13 
Wiltinipegmerersn cc.tek Cen motree © ae tc aun ears 21.85 26.00 27.49 PA P38: 21.50 21.50 21.50 
Calan ce cr Rens stoke ai 22.00 Qlace 26.43 19.60 19.61 19.41 19.36 
FLUID MILK (f.0.b. factory) 
Elaine ikke suas seth ts ee ome aus 6.00 5.71 6.10 6.10 6.10 6.10 6.10 
Montreal terre eee ates 5.41 5.35 5.35 5.55 6.00 6.00 6.00 
WMOrontOmaeee PR IRIE Ne aah. Mer says oe 5252 5.29 5.29 lo) e¥/ 5.75 515 Oy TAS 
WIND OG Seree eect rae os ue See aioe otalecs. Matos 5.34 5.20 5220 5.48 5.48 5.48 — 
WAETHYOOYU el pocsmesth ocho ere oO ote & cEaaO orn ets.: 6.59 6.47 6.53 6.75 6.74 6.74 Gaia 
MANUFACTURING MILK (average farm value)? 
NovatScotiaween co tt tan tea ee eee 2.94 2.68 2.65 3203 3.08 — — 
New Brunswick anv. emcee sateen ners 3.19 B12 3.10 3.30 3.29 —_ — 
UG DEC eee sist calc, sere Se eee ee ges 3.08 3.40 2.98 S12 3.14 — — 
OntariOl ee ee Rea ae Laee cne clonal ss 3.14 3.21 See 3.28 Sr22 — — 
BritishsGolumbiaseeaccr a ean eer 3.24 3.14 3.28 83 2/ 33.27 — — 


cents per Ib. 


BUTTERFAT (for butter, average farm value)? 


RrincesEdwardalslandtesesee sone eee 65.4 73.5 65.0 67.0 67.0 — ae 
(OU E) ost eWiene Berea 6 ois Saco ete chown Oo aeots Oven 82.9 95.7 84.3 82.0 83.0 — —- 
OMtAKIOS yee eee Nn ee ee etente oxcshinctag sates Tha) 50 76.7 74.1 ies || 77.0 — — 
Saskatchewanerrscma in sobs eeere gee ec caer 61.4 68.7 60.1 63.0 62.8 -— — 
BritisheColumblawser: sorcerer ee er at 78.9 70.8 80.5 82.2 82.2 — —_ 
cents per doz. 
EGGS (average paying prices at registered grading 
stations, Grade A Large) 
alia er ne ee Ree oe ea teeta 44.6 42.2 46.5 38.8 36.2 38.8 34.8 
SEPANSOlMe ta is een ee ee a italiana 45.5 40.9 49.0 41.2 Sone 36.3 38.4 
OndONER rose een eee ets: 45.4 40.5 46.2 40.3 33.9 34.8 33.4 
Winnipegeee. reece CAI a ark A 38.1 36.9 38.8 29.9 26.0 27.9 26.0 
WANGOUIVG Near ctesks oc nies tame renerciercta so) ore akeale Re 39.9 41.2 39.2 35.6 SHisls 30.0 SOnD 
cents per Ib. live 
BROILERS (average prices paid to growers No. 1 
grade chicken under 5 Ibs.) 
STOTON LO AE mene eter ire ee rene rere Sr bare oct 20.6 21.2 PAN eA 19.1 19.5 20.0 20.0 
Edmonton sector tren va neces ants 21.8 222 22.5 20.6 21.4 21.5 PA fs 
TURKEYS (average prices paid to growers, No. 1 
grade, 12-20 Ibs.) 
OndOn se eee eee rn rn ats 25.4 24.6 24.5 24.0 2353 23.0 22.5 
Pdmonton weyers. ket nee eee ee teens 25.8 26.5 26.5 26.0 26.0 25.2 25.0 


AVERAGE PRICES OF SELECTED CANADIAN FARM COMMODITIES, VARIOUS MARKETS AND GRADES, 1966-67 


(Continued) 


caeecee earner ree eres ESS SSS SSCS SC, 


1965-66 1966 1967 
Crop 
Year 
Commodity, grade and market Average Mar. Apr. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 


Ee ee A inc a er Ne ee 
dollars per cwt. 


POTATOES (Can. No. 1 Table, average prices to 


growers) 
Princes Edwacdilsland ace ae aan ems 2.85 3.42 3.87 itnos 1.09 1.04 0.83 
NowaBrunswick geese oe ee renin oy mien 2EO8 De 2.43 1.15 0.96 0.81 0.57 
Southwestern, Ontarione.. ..m.40e.. ee 2.83 213 3.40 1.90 1.80 1.63 1eeie/ 


cents & eighths per bu. 
EASTERN GRAINS 


Oats (Ont. No. 2 White, f.o.b. shipping points) 78 78 78 83 85 85 85 
Barley (Ont. good malting, f.o.b. shipping 

DOUTHS) BS. 0 GH TR ee 145 145 145 145 145 145 145 
Corn (Ont. No. 2 Yellow, f.o.b. Chatham, 15% 

moisturesimcarlots)... seas ee 144/6 142 142 153/6 153/6 153 154 
Soybeans (Ont. No. 2, f.o.b. Chatham)....... 300/7 297 307/6 296/5 295/2 298 /4 297/3 


WESTERN GRAINS (basis in store Fort William/ 
Port Arthur, less freight and elevator handling 


charges) 
Red Spring Wheat (No. 2 Nor.) 

Winnlpogs: thas 7 Ae, pelts tt see ee 183/6 186/3 186/6 196/2 196/3 196/6 196/7 

Roginaland EGMmOnlOm, eat ves eee ee 180/2 182/7 183/2 192/6 192/7 193/2 193/3 
Durum Wheat (No. 1 C.W.A.D.) 

Winnipegs Sek. ag: Bee ing, fey oa, oe 187/6 189/3 190/1 215/2 215/3 215/1 210/7 

Regina and Edmowton.:... Sh. 26. oS abe 184/2 185/7 186/5 211/6 ZL 211/5 207/3 
Feed Wheat 

MVM OG vat aansbertore tent hibattee ome ee ne ee 160/4 162/4 163/3 178/2 178/3 178/6 178/7 

Regina and Edmontone i... oaks ae le we 157 159 160/2 174/6 174/7 Ay 175/3 
Oats (No. 1 feed) 

Winnipegy 4c. %.% o6e6.) 8 eae ek ae 76/5 79/5 78/6 HEH 76/7 77/4 78/6 

Regina Ata «Wales . Sees a. OOo 74/5 77/5 76/3 75/1 74/7 75/4 76/6 

Pdimontoiee goe9 CORR me LS Be oak OS 72/5 75/5 74/3 73/1 72/7 73/4 74/6 
Barley (No. 1 feed) 

Wihibegtnc cons ech oat + ee ree tee cate all Z 117/5 115/4 116/1 112/3 111/4 112/7 

Rogie wont et, Meee bee i ie olla es 114 114/6 112/5 113/2 109/4 108/5 110 

EMOntO A dec icsics My hears RE ae 11172 alr 109/6 110/3 106/5 105/6 107/1 
Rye (No. 2 C.W.) 

WURNIDOG saci os 82x BFS occ, Rane oo ee 119/1 118/7 118/4 122/1 124/4 129 129/3 

ROGINE dc mons a5 6 ON Bi oe Ae ee ee 115/6 115/3 115 118/6 121/1 125/5 126 

EGimontott cms. SUG 20) Sie ey ean Bee 112/3 112 111/5 115/4 ilies 122/3 122/6 
Flaxseed (No. 1 C.W.) 

WIbNIPeG oo sc 25 cu oo oe ak ee ecco. 289/2 285 283 /4 284/6 286/6 290/7 292/7 

REGINA. bss: esa oh a ee esl eee eee 286 281/5 280/1 281 /4 283 /4 287/5 289/5 

EGMontonn cc Satu caacc st eee ees 282/5 278/3 276/7 278 280 284/1 286/1 
Rapeseed (No. 1 C.W. basis in store Vancouver) 266/1 265/2 269/2 281 283/5 294/11 280/5 


* Since the average farm values for manufacturing milk and butterfat published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(D.B.S.) do not include the Federal subsidies as of April 1, 1966, it is necessary to add, during the 12-months’ period ending 
March 31, 1967, the Federal payment of 85 cents per hundred pounds of milk testing 3.5% butterfat to obtain the full returns 
to producers. Ten cents are retained for export aid. The net payment of 75 cents per cwt. is made directly to farmers, at the 
equivalent rate of 21.43 cents per pound of butterfat. 


> In the province of Quebec, and beginning April 1, 1966, full producer returns consist of the published D.B.S. average 
farm values for manufacturing milk and butterfat, plus the Federal payment (see footnote *), plus a payment made by the 
Quebec government. This payment is made on butterfat at the rate of five cents per pound from April 1 to September 30 and 
at the rate of 10 cents per pound from October 1 to March 31. Prior to April 1, 1966, this payment, which began in October, 
1964, was made through factories and was part of the producer’s farm value. 

‘In the province of Ontario, and beginning October 1, 1966 until March 31, 1967 full producer returns consist of the 
published D.B.S. average farm values for manufacturing milk and butterfat, plus the Federal payment (see footnote 2), plus a 
payment made by the Ontario government. The payments amount to 25 cents per hundredweight (7.14 cents per pound butter- 
fat) of manufacturing milk and secondary and excess fluid milk delivered to plants, basis 3.5% butterfat. For all cream grading 
Special and/or No. 1, the payment is 10 cents per pound butterfat. 
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HON. J. J. GREENE, MINISTER—S. B. WILLIAMS, DEPUTY MINISTER 


™ CANADA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


CORRECTION. “The Growth of Agricultural Credit in Canada”, 
Vol. 2, No. 2, June 1967, page 18, Table 3, line 11. Prince Edward 
Island: For Amount outstanding 1965, read $3.35 million; for Average 
loan outstanding, read $4,651. 


CANADIAN FARM ECONOMICS 


Editorial Committee 


|. F. Furniss, Chairman G. A. Hiscocks 
R. Choquette T. O. Riecken 
G. J. Dobson S. W. Garland, Managing Editor 


COMMODITY REVIEW 


GRAINS AND FEED 


Wheat Situation, 1966-67—Supplies of wheat held 
by the four traditional major exporters at May 1, 
1967 for export and carryover at the end of their 
respective crop years amounted to 1.59 billion 
bushels compared with 1.51 billion bushels at the 
Same time a year before. Although supplies were 
smaller in the United States and Argentina, these 
decreases were more than offset by increases in 
Canadian and Australian supplies (See Table 1). 


TABLE 1I—WHEAT SUPPLIES OF MAJOR EXPORTERS AT 
MAY 1 


Country 1966 1967 

million bu. 
ROMP SEAEOS Pen eae ee See 706 525 
LETS poe hy open ines lt indigo Sanaa aol tg i 595 739 
RapCaR ITI Le Aes es 9 CRY as = ZO 92 63 
eee CaN isk he Hee he 8S Bs. pe pee rend 121 263 
Total for four countries............. 1,514 1,590 


Source: D.B.S., The Wheat Review, May, 1967. 


A higher level of total wheat supplies is accounted 
for by the fact that United States, Canadian and 
Argentine exports of wheat and wheat flour for the 
1966-67 crop year are lagging behind exports for the 
1965-66 crop year. Although Australian exports 
are up over last year they do not offset the decrease 
in exports of the other three countries. In contrast 


to the situation at February 1, when 1966-67 wheat 
supplies of the four countries were below last year’s 
supplies, it now appears as if the total supplies of 
the four countries at the end of the Canadian crop 
year will be above last year. 


Exports of wheat and wheat flour to May 1, 1967 
by the four countries totaled 1.19 billion bushels, 
compared with 1.41 billion bushels to the same date 
in 1966 (See Table 2). Although Canadian ex- 
ports to Asian and African countries were up, ex- 
ports to Communist and Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries were down, resulting in a net reduction over 
last year to the same date. United States’ exports to 
Europe and Asia were behind last year while ex- 
ports to Africa and Western Hemisphere countries 
were well ahead. Australia doubled its exports to 
Asia in an attempt to reduce its supplies as a result of 
a large 1966 crop, whereas Argentine exports to 
Asia and Eastern Europe have dropped off to almost 
nothing as a result of a poor crop last year. In June 
the Argentine government announced that export 
shipments would be discontinued for the time being. 


Canadian Crop Prospects—Indications are that a 
late spring may have caused 1967 seeded acreages 
of grains to vary slightly from farmers’ planting in- 
tentions as of March 1, with less wheat being 
planted in favor of more coarse grains and oilseeds, 
and more land being left fallow than originally 
intended. Total wheat area may only be 30.5 million 
acres, for example, compared with an intended plant- 
ing of 31.1 million acres. 


TABLE 2—EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR IN TERMS OF WHEAT, AUGUST 1 TO MAY 1, 1950-51 TO 1966-67 
anne nn nnn ence cnenee SS SSS 


Country 


—————————————————— 


Gnas Se. Meroe fe ee OR eee 
EG Le ee ee ae ee 5), a 
“AWTS GEL nes ieee peered ag 6 apace at i! easel titted Bion «7. thee 


Source: D.B.S., The Wheat Review, May, 1967. 


1950-51 / 1960-61 / 

1959-60 1964-65 

Avae. Avae. 1965-66 1966-67 

million bu. 

288 535 627 564 
204 291 410 370 
64 76 224 74 
72 154 146 185 
628 1,056 1,407 1,193 


General seeding operations were delayed about 
two weeks this spring on account of cool, wet 
weather in most areas and late snow fall in Alberta 
and Quebec. Since very little seeding had been 
done before May 15, only 81 per cent of the five 
spring sown grains in Canada was seeded by May 
31. This was below the five-year average of 88 per 
cent and also behind the 90 per cent completed by 
the end of May, 1966. Precipitation in Manitoba for 
the period April 1 to July 3 was slightly less than 
an inch below normal while mean temperature was 
two degrees below normal. Precipitation in Alberta 
was about three quarters of an inch below normal 
and mean temperature about one degree above nor- 
mal for the same period, while Saskatchewan had 
about two and three quarters inches less precipita- 
tion and a one degree higher mean temperature than 
normal. 

Drier conditions than normal were experienced 
during June at a time when the crops require steady 
general showers to promote tillering and growth. 
Hot dry weather in the latter part of June and dur- 
ing July, combined with a light to moderate grass- 
hopper outbreak on the Prairies during July, will 
likely have a retarding effect on ultimate crop 
yields. 

Application of fertilizers will likely be up about 
25 per cent over last year as many prairie farmers 
applied fertilizer to more crops sown on stubble while 
simultaneously increasing the rate of application on 
all crops in accordance with recommendations by 
Soil Testing laboratories. Laboratory analysis of 
many thousands of soil samples over the winter 
indicated that, generally, nitrogen was the most 
deficient element in prairie soils. In response to 
these reports many farmers applied high nitrogen 
fertilizers such as 23-23-0 and 33-0-0 at rates of 60 
to 80 pounds per acre, in addition to 50 to 80 
pounds per acre of phosphorous fertilizer 11-48-0. 
In contrast with south-western Ontario, where it is 
the practice to broadcast nitrogen fertilizer in the 
fall and before seeding, fertilizer in Western Canada 
is generally applied to the soil along with the seed- 
ing operation. This year, however, a change in the 
trend was noticed in Western Canada as some 
farmers did broadcast the fertilizer. Investment in 
fertilizer has nearly doubled over the past few years. 
This spring, for example, many western farmers 
applied fertilizer valued at between $6.00 and $8.00 
per acre. 

The logical implication of this increased fertilizer 
application is increased yields. However, several 
factors have arisen this spring which may prevent 
yields from reaching those expected on the basis 


of test plot results. Below normal precipitation 
immediately after seeding, as was the Saskatchewan 
case, prevented the fertilizer granules from dissolving 
completely as they must do to be of maximum 
benefit to the crop. In addition, wild oat chemical 
controls have not been as effective as they ought to 
be due to improper and insufficient application, in 
many cases. Even though late seeding should have 
had a controlling effect on wild oat growth many 
farmers experienced a lush crop of wild oats stimu- 
lated by fertilizer. As wild oats compete with the 
grains for moisture, final yields may be adversely 
affected. Increasing grain crop production is not 
simply a matter of adding fertilizer, but is the result 
of controlled fertilizer application, combined with 
proper chemical weed controls, sound cultivation 
and moisture conservation practices. 

In spite of the near drought conditions on the 
Prairies and an apparent over-abundance of mois- 
ture in the corn growing region of Ontario, total 
1967 production of the six major grain crops 
(wheat, oats, barley, rye, mixed grain and corn), 
will likely run out in the vicinity of 1.43 billion 
bushels which is above the 1961-66 average of 1.33 
billion bushels but below the record 1966 crop 
of 1.68 billion bushels. 


United States Crop Prospects—The largest wheat 
crop in the history of the United States, up 18 per 
cent from 1966 and 28 per cent more than the 
1961-65 average was forecast for 1967 by the 
United States Department of Agriculture in June. 
Prospective outrun of wheat in 1967 is 1.55 billion 
bushels which compares with the previous record 
in 1958 of 1.46 billion bushels, the 1966 harvest 
of 1.31 billion bushels, and the 1961-65 average 
of 1.21 billion bushels. 

The latest estimate of the winter wheat crop is 
1.24 billion bushels, up 40 million bushels from 
the May forecast and 17 per cent above the final 
1966 crop of 1.06 billion bushels, but below the 
initial 1967 crop forecast made in December 1966 
of 1.28 billion bushels. The initial forecast for 1967 
spring wheat production is 310 million bushels, up 
23 per cent from the 1966 crop of 250 million 
bushels. The main reason for the good crop pros- 
pects is timely rain in the plains region during May, 
which enabled crops to fill properly thus improving 
the yield potential. Prospects of such a large 
American crop may put pressure on Canadian 
wheat prices, as the United States will no doubt 
energetically pursue export markets for their wheat. 
The U.S. Secretary of Agriculture has set a wheat 
export target for the 1967-68 season of 750 million 


TABLE 3—AVERAGE SELLING PRICES OF CANADIAN GRAINS, BY QUARTER, 1966 AND 1967 


SS a SSeS SSS SS SSS 


Grain 


PIO PEINOUUDOCR VV OAT ee ey Pn lee pe a! 
OOM ININOALT Ot. ee et eee Ce ee ae at” 


Apr.-June Jan.-Mar. Apr.-June 
Avge. 1966 Avge. 1967 Avge. 1967 
cents per bu. 

hoe 204.4 212.5 Pigs 
Seas 178.4 191.5 191.4 
a eat 205.1 228.2 223.4 
Resend 185.7 199.4 194.6 
eu 87.9 86.9 87.7 
cH atage 78.0 84.4 85.0 
ae 127.4 12533 124.7 
ORG 145.0 145.0 145.0 
144.4 153.5 154.0 


“Average of Daily Canadian Wheat Board selling quotations, basis in store at Fort William-Port Arthur. 


bAverage of daily quotations, f.o.b. Ontario shipping points. 


cAverage daily quotations, f.o.b. Chatham. 
Source: D.B.S. Grain Statistics Weekly. 


bushels, which is above the average level of ex- 
ports by the United States in the last few years. 

The 1968 U.S. wheat acreage allotment has 
been set at 59.3 million acres as the required acreage 
to produce the supply of wheat needed to meet 
expected domestic and export needs during the 
1968-69 marketing year. With average weather, this 
should provide a crop of 1.5 billion bushels, or 
slightly less than the 1967 forecast crop on a larger 
acreage. The national allotment reflects a 55 million 
acre allotment plus 4.3 million acres in small farm 
increases provided for by law. The 1967 total allot- 
ment was 68.2 million acres compared with the 
1966 allotment of 51.6 million acres. 


Grain Prices Outlook—In May, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment announced that initial payments for western 
grains for the 1967 harvest would be raised to 
$1.70 a bushel for No. 1 Northern Wheat, 65¢ a 
bushel for 2 C.W. oats, and $1.06 a bushel for 
3 C.W. barley, all basis in store at the Lakehead, 
effective August 1, 1967. 

Wheat prices in general remained firm for the 
first half of 1967. Amber Durum and Ontario 
Winter wheat prices were above the average for the 
same period in 1966, and should continue above 
1966 prices into the harvest season. Spring wheat 
prices, while remaining above last year’s level, went 
down several cents per bushel at the end of June 
and in early July, 1967, in order to maintain com- 
petitive prices in export markets where sales have 
been sagging in recent months. 

Western feed oats prices were at about the same 
level as last year during the second quarter while 
Ontario White Oat prices were above last year’s 
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prices. Oat prices will remain unchanged during the 
third quarter of 1967. Feed barley prices continue 
on a downward trend, but appear to be leveling 
off as the 1967 harvest approaches, and should con- 
tinue at current levels as the harvest season pro- 
ceeds. Ontario corn prices remained at a higher 
level than last year as did American corn prices; 
however, as the United States harvest appears likely 
to be abundant, corn prices on both sides of the 
border may experience declines of 5¢ to 10¢ a 
bushel during the third and fourth quarters of 1967. 
Table 3 compares average three-month prices of 
major Canadian grains for the second quarter of 
1966 and the first and second quarters of 1967. 


G. A. Hiscocks and G. G. Pearson 


CONSUMPTION OF MILK AND DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 


Canadian per capita consumption of milk and 
dairy products in terms of milk, which has been on 
the decline in recent years, continued its downward 
slide in 1966, according to figures recently released 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics (Table 1). 
Total consumption of all milk last year amounted 
to 17.54 billion pounds a decline of 0.4 per cent 
from 1965. This was the first time since 1961 that 
total milk consumption had registered a decline. On 
a per capita basis, total consumption of all milk 
was 885 pounds—down 2.3 per cent from the 1965 
figure of 906 pounds. 

Although total consumption of fluid milk and 
cream at 6.1 billion pounds was slightly ahead of 
the previous year, per capita intake declined by 
more than five pounds. Consumption of cheddar 


TABLE 1—PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF DAIRY 
PRODUCTS, CANADA, 1960-64 AVERAGE, 1965, 1966 


1960-64 
Product Avge. 1965 1966 
Ibs. 
Total milk (all products)........ 896.5 906.2 885.0 
Fluid milk and cream®.......... SYA)S) SIG) SIS 
Creameryebuttens sone. eee eos: 18.2 17.4 
Chéddarcneese.< oi. a..cene es SA 3.4 SAO 
Totahcheese?... fsck ws meee 7.9 9.1 a2 
Evaporated whole milk.......... 16.5 16.8 1520 
Skim milk powder.............. Welt tal SZ 
Cottage cheesey. ee ee 1.4 6 1A 
gallons 
ICO-CheAalN crore ein «als 2.4 Bele Pell 


“Includes fluid sales plus milk and cream consumed in 
farm homes. 


bTotal cheese includes cheddar used as such, process 
cheese made from cheddar, and other cheese made from 
whole milk and cream. 


cheese, as such, and creamery butter also declined, 
both in total and on a per capita basis. Creamery 
butter, which accounted for the largest decline in 
the consumption of any dairy product, decreased 
from 356 million pounds in 1965 to 348 million 
pounds in 1966, and on a per capita basis from 18.2 
pounds to 17.4 pounds. 

The bright side of the consumption picture was 
for ice cream, processed cheddar cheese, other 
cheese made from whole milk, cottage cheese and 
skim milk powder, which all recorded per capita 
gains. Skim milk powder, showing the greatest gain, 
increased from 7.1 pounds per capita to 8.2 pounds. 

The decline in fluid milk and cream consumption 
and the substantial increase in skim powder usage 
is attributed partly to price increases for fluid milk. 
Butter and cheddar cheese prices also increased in 
1966. General price increases for foods that made 
up the food basket may have caused some switch- 
ing from dairy products to cheaper substitute 
products. 

V. McCormick 


RECENT TRENDS IN THE EGG INDUSTRY 


The results of the 1966 Census of Agriculture 
provide the latest benchmark data on some of the 
changes that have occurred in Canada’s egg indus- 
try since 1961, the date of the previous Census 
of Agriculture. A preliminary report of 1966 Census 
data was released by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics in June, and this report will be followed by 


further releases until the final reports are avail- 
able. The June report contains some data which re- 
late to recent changes in Canada’s egg industry. 


Location of Production—Egg production is an im- 
portant sector of the farm economy in each provy- 
ince of Canada, but regional shifts in the location 
of egg production within Canada continued between 
1961 and 1966. The Census numbers of layers on 
farms at June 1 from 1951 to 1966 are shown, by 
province, in Table 1. 

In Canada, there was an overall reduction in layer 
numbers at June 1 of 3.2 million from 26.4 million 
in 1961 to 23.1 million in 1966. Between 1961 and 
1966, layer numbers increased slightly in Newfound- 
land, Manitoba and British Columbia, but were re- 
duced in each of the other seven provinces. In 
Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, the percentage reduc- 
tions were moderate while in Quebec, the reduction 
in layer numbers was slight. 


Generally speaking, the decline in layer numbers 
was greatest in those provinces which are largely 
agricultural, for example, Prince Edward Island and 
Saskatchewan. On the other hand, those provinces 
in which agriculture is a relatively less important 
part of the total economy, experienced growth in 
layer numbers between 1961 and 1966, for ex- 
ample, British Columbia, Newfoundland and Que- 
bec. In those provinces where the egg industry 
has grown in recent years, most of the expansion 
has occurred in the proximity of the largest metro- 
politan and urban centers. These trends are shown 
by the increase in layer numbers in those Census 
divisions having the greatest number of people. 

The major reasons why the egg industry in Can- 
ada has shifted from farming areas toward urban 
areas involves changes that have occurred in both 
egg marketing and production. From the marketing 
point of view, the main emphasis has centered upon 
quality control and volume incentive programs. 
These programs require the rapid movement of eggs 
to the consumer under controlled conditions of sani- 
tation, temperature and humidity from specialized 
laying flocks. Under these programs, automatic 
grading and packaging are replacing manual meth- 
ods of candling and packaging. 

From the production point of view, changes in 
breeding, feeding, housing and mechanization have 
reduced the relative costs of specialized egg pro- 
duction as compared with farm flock production. 
The light-bodied hybrid Leghorns have been able 
to achieve feed conversions in a range from 4 to 5 
pounds of feed per dozen eggs when fed balanced, 


TABLE 1—TRENDS IN THE NUMBERS OF FARMS REPORTING LAYERS, LAYER NUMBERS AND AVERAGE FLOCK 


SIZE IN CANADA, BY PROVINCE, 1951, 1956, 1961, 


1966 


$$$ 


Unit 1951 1956 1961 1966 

NEWFOUNDLAND? 

Sp) ups roomie aang Eee 5... a 000’s 74 106 228 318 

RAST ote ne MONI, ee ee No 2,638 15593 996 665 

PV OUAGONIOCK: SIZOW 65. COP ee of 28 66 229 478 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

BoC eee te ee nn aerer rma err reer Sar envInee we uitgen Cire mime th 000’s 432 407 292 188 

PCTS a Ca a1. eRe te naa ee a EIS Oe eR aa Ae No 7,720 6,733 4,003 PD CIOT/ 

By BAGG TIOCK: SIZ 5. 5.) cc AMOR... ad cbemnsiie ss do co stouenn, 56 60 73 80 
NOVA SCOTIA 

SESS oor C ror ono eR re en 7 000’s 728 1,087 12123 1,074 

OUT SRE re MEU Ec 5 MON AS sl cigs By Aetameuv cess oo boccos, 0. 13,219 10,784 5,415 2,761 

EVEN AG OUNOGKISIZOr MCR) GAEL sce, i ce 55 101 207 389 
NEW BRUNSWICK 

LENCE 26 SiR 0 20 pa a en aa oa ae, 000’s 480 554 545 457 

AOS Peet MON AR i RB. a. teu ig. es eee 0. 16,727 12,903 6,274 S20 

BeCoeab Och izes re te ete unt tt ae ee eee ns 29 43 87 146 
QUEBEC 

LOTS a oe) ee ne oD TE 000’s 3,590 4,037 4,112 4,001 

aD oem eee ee Oss ue ee othe eee No. 81,272 69,401 44,576 24.102 

BEV Cais OC KO aan a sv Retiem,  c d SeeeN. O oe ee ee 44 58 92 166 
ONTARIO 

eA Seer ee Pe Es ol, 5 ARN og itstces PRE s+ ep 000’s_ 8,463 10,362 10,428 8,486 

TGV UD gs Sale eye eae 9 a ee a aR, 10 RC No. 93,047 79,475 53,431 29,583 

WAVE ACO EIOCK: S1ZO BM oc anc. PEL OR, on EN Sk tat WRI ES ke tee ee 91 130 195 287 
MANITOBA 

EEA OL ORO ay ASAE AMS boi Oyen kk ino tac ae ee eee 000’s 1,891 2,326 2,355 2,417 

FS ee are chen ancy: la psc ibtiedin sede a eM oon No. 34,829 30, 260 19,768 11,847 

BvCraUe sr lOCK{OIZO.c Mose ik cin ey eS a 54 77 119 204 
SASKATCHEWAN 

LAyOr seme GNM YR gC. tat) mOlsuheS Uni wiuehe 000’s 2,570 2,950 222072 1,426 

UTED ANC Oe oO SSRN en a ee a em aNreen! No. 70,142 61,776 43,361 28 , 596 

BC AO CLOCK ILO Pn Ren ee ewe ee SV/ 48 52 50 
ALBERTA 

EAC ern Mee es ee, eee Ak eS A 000’s 2,560 3,343 25193 PRO 

ROnew ae ter, Wee tet A tant folie. Aye ethers ei), meee ai: No. 54,876 50,201 37,474 25,649 

Per aUG IOC ISI ZT nn eR Re PE Nyon igi wn aren i Le 47 67 75 87 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 

PNR tect oo seed Rig. Tenet ately yen se: geadtbeehtio shin RT 000’s 1,620 2,040 2,454 2,524 

Bans tnt a. fic OE. ta rae. ee een No. 14,669 13,448 8,445 5eO3: 

BVOMGGS BOCK AZOnn set gud rs e alaaks ak. Gols, Oh eeoes « 110 152 290 439 
CANADA 

SO ee asa ee eee ee ee eee OE ee ee 000’s 22,334 27,106 26,374 23,119 

Bor SRODOLUNG <5. ce NEL Me Gy cnn ccs MA Le aed No. 389, 083 336,553 223,694 134,437 

BV Clade lO SiZ6 mer Alec ees cure necun ne, 57 80 118 72 


*Total farms reporting chickens 1951 to 1961; reporting layers 1966. 


high energy rations. Along with the changeover to 
a specialized layer, the commercial feed industry 
has expanded and become more efficient in the man- 
ufacture and distribution of feeds. Improvements in 
laying house ventilation, mechanization and disease 
control have enabled bird densities to be increased 
with a resultant drop in housing and labor costs 
per layer and per dozen eggs. These changes have 
resulted in Canadian egg production becoming more 
concentrated and more specialized than was the 
case in the past. 


Size of Laying Flocks—The sharp and steady re- 
duction in the number of farms in Canada keeping 
laying flocks continued between 1961 and 1966. 
Farms reporting layer numbers at June 1, 1966, 
were estimated at about 134,000, or 89,000 fewer 
than at the same time of the 1961 Census, and 
about one-third of the number of farms having egg 
laying stock at June, 1951. However, average size 
of flock in Canada has continued to increase over the 
years from 118 birds at June 1, 1961 to 172 at 
June 1, 1966. 


TABLE 2—COMPARISON OF THE 1966 CENSUS OF HENS AND PULLETS, SIX MONTHS AND OLDER, WITH ESTI- 


MATES FROM THE JUNE 1, 1966 POULTRY SURVEY 


| REE cS RBS PRET ATR CE AEE SE EN EE PT NE SES OT EIS EE I, TE ETT SLL TEN A TOE I LE TE IEE, 


Hens and Pullets 
6 Months and Over 


Agricultural Census 


Poultry 
Survey Per Cent 
Province Estimates Total of Canada 
thousands 

In Fexwrawal tare Le Vayet tam eee Pemeine or, RGU. PRIOR, ie EMRIs peUeRiaars foc mateo e Oho ther oy crcyeay © = 318 1 
Prince: Edward al sland: aibusc ince es & treisrcro ile s ene cree eacuarine maces narssaeia. 205 188 1 
Nova SCOrias ees be ic eachsadie ee bec aiteea rare Serafina me itava ge uct aber as ae 1,050 1,074 5 
NewiBrunswickisn ses ee canoe Wie cece oes Wut crertagette wate tated ope ee erence ote ae cosh eae 450 457 2 
AtlantioiProvincess....<.' 285-00... Beene. ~ Ot «sea oo aes Seng weer 1,705 2,037 9 
LUGS OC rs ee ARTS RS Ris iis A Orca Me eR Alte a dE OE: 3,810 4,001 NZ 
CNEAIO Feiss sect cae ane Cas a Ie oa RS I Se rte Sake Ce ea 8, 700 8,486 37 
Central ProvittCes.9 sft Ph ak aaa ad Reta a aorgia a ote Ree ee 12,510 12,487 54 
Manito Daseeireersertisec ca aeteeitiauteciet ceketatiretorerautctarehears chatiens nike ios wc ene Groce leks 2,360 2,417 10 
Saskatchowanited: * ete wetews ee dace hao REM Nt iate eee se sate are 1,465 1,426 6 
PNM eXe(aic ts ee ete ea TP eA ts eb th eect oP Seren d Redline Pas CR G Fe05 Sicko yn C1 b.OFe 2,255 QO, 10 
Pratri® POVINGOS x: accusantink Miciens, wah iciats ctacieues Aaa ie Aeon ene ee ee 6,080 6,070 26 
British Columbia. sm. sistas cigs. 5 4 Seen Bye. ao ane aces aetna are a naa cas 2,695 2,524 11 
CANADA: 4 eh8. 2565 eRe ee a ete Peet. ote near ney oper eels 22,990 23,119 100 


4The June and December Surveys do not include Newfoundland. 


The reduction in the number of laying flocks has 
occurred in each province, but has been somewhat 
more rapid in Eastern Canada than in Western 
Canada. Average sizes of flocks have risen more 
rapidly in Eastern Canada than in the Prairies, par- 
ticularly in Saskatchewan and Alberta where farm 
flocks are most numerous. 


Census data on the distribution of flocks by size 
groups are not yet available, but they will undoubted- 
ly show that the overall reduction in flock numbers is 
entirely associated with a faster drop in the numbers 
of small farm flocks in each province. On the other 
hand, commercial size flocks increased in numbers 
in all provinces between 1961 and 1966. In 1961, 
of the 223,694 Census laying flocks in Canada, 
only 3,026 farms reported flocks with 973 layers 
or more. However, these largest flocks in 1961 were 
about three times as numerous, compared with flock 
numbers of this size group in 1956. 


Intercensal estimates of layer numbers in Canada, 
by province, are prepared by the Agriculture Divi- 
sion, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, on the basis of 
replies to the semi-annual June 1 and December 1 
poultry mail survey of farms in Canada. There will 
likely be small revisions of D.B.S. intercensal esti- 
mates of layer numbers and egg production from 
1963 to 1967 as a result of the 1966 Census. On a 


national basis, the revised layer numbers and egg 
production will be very slightly lower than pre- 
viously reported because the Census number of 
layers was 190,000 fewer than had been estimated 
at June 1, 1966 on the basis of the semi-annual 
surveys. Census layer numbers were a little lower 
in Ontario and British Columbia than the June 1, 
1966 estimates, but were larger in Quebec. These 
comparisons are shown in Table 2. 


J. D. F. Kidd 


ONIONS 


The importance of onions as a commodity has 
increased remarkably during the 1960’s mainly be- 
cause the crop and exports are larger. The types of 
onions under consideration are red, silverskin, yel- 
low and spanish onions, the latter being mainly 
jumbo yellow ones. 


Although onions are produced across Canada, the 
main areas of commercial production are the Brad- 
ford Marsh, the London area and the counties of 
Essex and Kent. Together they supply over 90 per 
cent of the Ontario production, which in turn has 
accounted for 60 to 85 per cent of Canadian pro- 
duction in the last two decades. The production 
units are not numerous but they tend to be large. 


In marketing it is found that Ontario onions go 
to all markets in Canada and form the bulk of the 
exports, whereas Quebec, which is the second 
largest supplier, sells all its onions locally. Red 
onions are produced chiefly in Quebec because that 
is where there is the principal demand. 


Canada is almost self-sufficient in onions. This 
is rather recent, as Tables 1 and 5 show, because 
in the 1950’s the acreage remained around 6,000 
to 7,000 acres and imports were large while ex- 
ports were minimal. During the 1960’s, the acreage 
has expanded greatly and there has been a sub- 


TABLE 1—ACREAGE OF ONIONS, CANADA AND SELECTED PROVINCES, 1949-1965 


SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSG 


Year Quebec 
aCe cag AE HU ERRE ral ha oh 2,000 
TIS UOb osegueh 3c Onsite emt ta aa et RO A A 2,300 
ES MR ies Si cca ey AREY on ws ns AES BY. 1,180 
(SES adel: aes) 7 Se © | 1,050 
USES ied 7 aR te Sg El od Ak 920 
re MNO Neg YN Ne ekrces¥ax oes ai Molin aceccisrsronsebraassch 990 
BEA eam caneserar gem ara are secgadnreninararnane arabe urateranret 1,160 
Det AMOR meer tae oh ea oven Slargure woe 1,050 
ROOTING Eps sac NAL TUES ge ios ot 1,140 
OOD waar t ae er asciie grees mele tater<:a Sa teives’ sents 1,870 
SLL See, taser ele ae a te eee ee 2,360 
eM erM ety ae tal suis wees a ie les 2,390 
DO MRR oso aizase ed scenes -choysdesie ca 2,500 
TIS 22) Aye ER ee a 2,750 
SoS Gates id rah Rea a ae eM A i 2,860 
IG Fenton set Ooh obey Sale ca Oe). 2,500 
POO0*F Pret a kos hy wilt 3854. ute. i 3,000 


British 
Ontario Prairies Columbia Canada 
acres 
4,680 890 1,140 8,710 
4,880 630 1,300 9,110 
4,290 760 760 6,990 
3,650 450 730 5,880 
4,160 630 990 6,700 
3,820 620 780 6,210 
3,840 470 570 6,040 
3,860 510 470 5,890 
3,660 550 370 TPAD, 
3,590 520 400 6,380 
3,770 940 400 7,470 
3,960 900 450 7,700 
3,880 1,120 450 7,950 
4,210 1,240 610 8,810 
5,070 1,350 570 9,850 
5,050 1,410 630 9,590 
5,210 1,590 500 10,300 


TABLE 2—PRODUCTION OF ONIONS, CANADA AND SELECTED PROVINCES, 1949-1965 


SS SS SS SEES SS SSS SS SS SSS SSS SSS TSS SSS SSS 


Year Quebec 
LES oS hte ie one rn NC 2 aR. TG POL 16,800 
FSO MoE ee Wer ne eT TREE! ER ae RISH A 42,700 
ey ee ee ee ee Oe Se, er Oo 16,150 
Ree rn rnc Lat. a as ee eine cu tn 13,965 
OOS Meter ete eT sung sh Ick, oe. eee tS 8,556 
WOOT RA eres Bae i eha: Jel ol halle Ais 18) 6,930 
(RU et SOLER Shoop RORRERE oe OR: ee 0d ae a 6,460 
BOS och see aes Bee. tee Ee LR 6,669 
Le ctkn RECR AE rae | oe ee ee, Meee 8,673 
cE Sih) Ne ace St Se eC Ame ee oe 26,180 
Ba ts cet ee ee Tic dak = CONE raedngy | apes be 26,711 
HUES Soin’ | eee et REE Pah ARE eae ae Sigloe 
MOONE, | SARA. MEO ees weet eos 41,000 
GOON: semmidiny pscytlitres ae bee PP pracever' 53075 
Ge RE A Pape ee ee Se ee a 59, 488 
HST BAUME se te her aay ters en ee a Ye) 2250) 
HPO TEs EER Ee. Ric oe Seed et, See te 71,400 


British 
Ontario Prairies Columbia Canada 
000 Ibs. 
97 ,800 10,600 13,900 139,100 
111,850 6,850 17,200 178 , 200 
72,800 8,500 13,700 111,150 
86,694 3,300 14,400 118,361 
102,242 5270 19,508 SOO 
85,878 4,330 13,167 110,305 
100,308 3,684 7,452 117,904 
78, 240 6,512 8,187 99 ,608 
90,110 5,124 7,956 ilil stele 
78 , 402 3,410 5,579 is sous 
101,290 7,097 7,687 142,785 
115,794 8,964 10,971 173,491 
95 , 666 8,872 8,711 154,249 
139,344 20 , 404 15,249 228 ,072 
162,912 18,312 16,142 256 , 854 
131,020 15,174 14,278 ZNO poe 
185, 508 22,000 10,045 288 , 966 


TABLE 3—ONION YIELDS, CANADA AND SELECTED PROVINCES, 1949-1965 


Year Quebec 
1949. er ee 9,400 
1950 boptee Cee ee Ore ane ie 18,400 
1951 oh cite er ches eek et ok i ee 13,700 
1902 Se ere SS 13,300 
1953 bees re ee C10 el eee 9,300 
TOGA Aenea be a ae i eee 7,000 
[OSS ROR se «on Re Ueno ad be eee 5,600 
FOGG 2 ete wcrc aertariennghes eit 6,400 
195 7. IRs or soar cero ec 7,600 
1 el eee RM cae ea Re Progen 14,000 
TOS Re a ona Orn) i ee 11,300 
eo ef 0 Ree CARO: Sie eraeme ar ae rs Anas Nh SIN 15,800 
LIRCLSN Vc 6s Meee ree RP SAP nr Viyt) Net peo PRNORE INO Lie A en Ae 16,400 
TOC QFE ec bs oc EY coc nh os ME Os 19,300 
Leet Ck gs te ae Gee Re |< ee 20,800 
cree he ening ye cl ie 22,100 
ROG 5D epee tree eons Reise cee een at Saree ee aa 23 , 800 


British 
Ontario Prairies Columbia Canada 
Ibs. per acre 
20 , 900 11,900 12,200 16,000 
22,900 10,900 13,200 19.600 
17,000 11,200 18,000 15,900 
23 , 800 7,350 19, 700 20,100 
24,600 11,000 19,700 20, 500 
22,500 6,000 16,900 17,800 
26,100 5,000 13,100 19,500 
20,300 12,000 17,400 16,900 
24,600 9,000 21,500 19,600 
21,800 7,000 13,900 17,800 
26,900 7,000 19,200 19,100 
29, 200 11,000 24, 400 22,031 
24 656 6,500 19,400 19,402 
33,100 14,000 25,000 25, 900 
32,100 12,000 28 , 300 26,100 
25,900 10,000 22,700 22,500 
35,600 14,000 20,100 28,100 


SL SS EAE RE ES I ET ST SE 2 SEE EPS SI EE EERE ESE 9S SARE TE TP ITE NBS IT TRE IS TOS TE EE HRT PSE EPEAT CIO 


TABLE 4—-SUPPLY* AND PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION 
OF ONIONS, CANADA, 1961 TO 1965 


Annual 
Consumption 
Year Supply per Capita 

000 Ibs. Ibs. 

196 cease er eee ane 195,454 OZ 
WIG2 Mee Pete ae eae eee 232,492 220 
SCS 5 eee mete sie i ei 248 , 000 Seat 
904 eee ee en aed es one mE 220,000 11.4 
VIGO RG eee ee age 5 292 , 502 14.9 


*Production plus imports minus exports (excluding in- 
ventory change). 


TABLE 5S—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF ONIONS, 
CANADA 1949-1965 


PE ESPEN ES IOI ELE GRE SSE EEE ELE GEE EDEL AT IESE OTE ILLS IE BDF IGE LEDESMA YT TELE Dit LEIS, 


Year Imports Exports 
000 Ibs. 

1940 ey ha re ee ee ee 41,050 7,250 
1950, Mis tie Blin tele ihe 28,700 2,650 
TOS 1EE, AR oe. por et eee eo 59,800 2,550 
OD 2 et ae Oe oa A ey oe Ae 53,100 2,400 
ODS Frat rk seats Eee Sere ee 55,750 2,750 
1954 sees Rar SEN Nee eee e sey as 89,400 3,600 
S05 er ns en one ee 72,900 5,300 
TODO ee gs MR eee ee gee 88 ,085 4,484 
LOS Tae eee, ee oe 79,924 5,838 
998 < cers cd en, . Un oe eee ee a 88 , 980 4,700 
{RS LaNS heats eth PN RR eae in oe Zona cp 74,489 4,616 
TIGO'SS. 3a a A ae ee Bek eee 57,484 24, 932 
WOO USSF A; oi. oko, « Pi crear heat 56 , 885 15,680 
19C2Rer ae, 2 ere Hee pete 55,951 51,536 
Ice eae ae ome 0 Cae eee 52,279 60, 589 
LOOP Ret ee ee ae meee reo 62,540 57,467 
[OGD Soe. ch: Sa eee ee 60,181 56,645 
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stantial rise in yields so that the total production 
has greatly increased as shown in Tables 1, 2 
and 3. 


Both the demand for and the supply of onions 
are fairly inelastic at any given time, although con- 
sumption, as shown in Table 4, has grown from 
10.7 Ibs. per capita in 1961 to 14.9 Ibs. in 1965. 
Throughout a crop year the demand tends to be 
steady and the price appears to fluctuate in response 
to changes in supply with higher prices bringing 
forth imports and lower prices favoring exports. On 
the supply side, it is seen that acreage adjustments 
often do not correspond to price changes. 


With regard to exports and imports, which in 
total almost balance each other, Tables 5 and 6 
show that trade is seasonal. Exports are the greatest 
in fall and winter, when stocks are large, and go 
mostly to the United Kingdom, and to Common- 
wealth countries in the Caribbean where Canada en- 
joys preferential tariffs. The imports come mainly 
from the United States when Canadian stocks are 
low in late spring and in summer. These counter- 
balancing imports and exports keep disposable 
stocks in equilibrium and have a steadying influence 
on wholesale and retail prices, but apparently little 
influence on farm prices. Domestic unloads of 
onions, in carlots, were 2,062 in 1965 and 2,430 
in 1966, whereas imported unloads were 1,353 and 
1,195 respectively. Even though imports have 
fluctuated between 55 and 85 million pounds in the 
last 10 years, they have decreased slightly in rela- 
tion to the population. Most of the imported onions 
come by rail, 67 per cent, and 33 per cent by truck, 


TABLE 6—SEASONALITY OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF ONIONS, CANADA 1965 AND 1966, ALSO RELATIVE 


IMPORTANCE OF MAIN SUPPLIER AND MAIN BUYER 


ees 


Imports Exports 
From United To United 
Year and Month Total States Total Kingdom 
De OR ee ag ON 
000 Ibs. 000 Ibs. 
oO sUUsHMAL Ys. eee ee Re 1,868 1,863 6,090 
ODA Ya, Shite, intents |,. ol teldh Yoel 2,190 2,190 5,462 
NELLIE Src oh Neth ea ieee of, bale aes coe 5,253 3,078 7,631 
RRC ses te. OL OS a Be ee ae ae 6,483 5,218 1,435 
Wig ERPO EO WE in, ons... aaalas....., 12,846 11,308 1,008 
LOTS RESIS de OOO aid eb NR AMR oes EE 13,401 11,357 112 
UU Sct Sk 2 tt es A al OE 12,147 11,887 266 
BUG Rae Aa Ren. chien ala. Te. nntencd Aone less PIT ETA| 2,708 474 
SOMO eo te. eee 3,450 2,138 1,454 
October... Meat, Ieee. oo), GRRE 2,975 1,091 7,587 
IOUT hander 0 EE eee Renan mnt 1,913 1,711 17,447 
PeMpOn mars ate ht en 3,074 2,185 10,825 
68,370 56,733 59,790 47,373 
Op ila ee... enmiest: ei, OSs. gen yt 2,593 2,508 9,689 
Oe a ed ee Oe 3,455 Sruli/al 6,760 
Me See ee ne ee eee 2,993 2,304 1,995 
BOUT cette ee ee ee 3,633 1,696 2,390 
IA VeRTeee CEC Rn il ie vied oye nae, 6,187 5,320 1,897 
UNE Se acts ce Te anne MS ad 14,992 13,442 264 
BM te Se Ras os ae aoa ee a 10,885 10,439 103 
PUGUSL Baer ore eae ee, ee en ITS | Si 6,026 5,926 537 
Pept Glare ae toe ho Me yids ss eee tate bom 3,968 3,873 1,933 
O/T CT Gi BRS 2 Oe Ca ea a 3,026 1,756 2,710 
OLOMDEI Aree entre ot me Te 3,489 1,763 6,570 
December win cteke. . nett)... geceiat.. 1,907 1,585 11,458 
63,153 53, 784 46 , 308 30, 858 


eee 


whereas domestic onions are 87 per cent by truck 
and 13 per cent by rail; apparently trucks do the 
short hauls. 

To protect domestic production, there is a 10 
per cent ad valorem duty which can be changed to 
a 13¢ per pound seasonal duty and applied in two 
periods of up to 44 weeks in total. As an example, 
in the central region of Ontario and Quebec, dur- 
ing the 1965-66 crop year, the seasonal duty applied 
from April 1 to April 14, 1965 and from June pk 
1965 to March 28, 1966—a total of 42 weeks. In 
spite of that seasonal duty, in that same region and 
in the same year, 54 per cent of the imports came 
under the seasonal duty which in relation to the 
customs value of the onions was equivalent to a 
30.6 per cent ad valorem tariff. The British pref- 
erential tariff, which is free, was little used, as 83 
per cent of the imports were from the United States, 
8 per cent from Spain and 5 per cent from Chile. 


J. G. Lussier 


CAULIFLOWER—GENERAL REVIEW 


Cauliflower is a relatively minor crop in Canada 
because the special conditions of soil and climate, 
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which it prefers, are found only in certain areas. 
Cauliflower production, however, has been expand- 
ing gradually to reach a record crop of 37.4 mil- 
lion pounds in 1966, This represented an increase 
of 55 per cent over the 1955 figure. The rise in 
production was due mainly to a parallel increase 
in acreage, since there was no similar gain in yield. 
The area producing cauliflower in Canada in 1965 
amounted to 3,310 acres (Table 1), which rep- 
resented a 37 per cent increase over 1955. 

Although cauliflower is grown in almost all the 
provinces of Canada, Ontario and Quebec together 
account for over 77 per cent of the total produc- 
tion. About 57 per cent of the total crop is pro- 
duced in Ontario alone. Because of more favorable 
weather conditions and improved horticultural prac- 
tices, the yield per acre in Ontario is slightly higher 
than the Canadian average. 

Since cauliflower is produced mainly for fresh 
consumption, only about 13 per cent of the crop is 
used for processing. 

Imports, which are almost entirely from the 
United States, have decreased sharply in the last 


TABLE 1—CAULIFLOWER PRODUCTION, CANADA 1955 TO 1965 


NN eel 


Allocation of Production 


Yield Total Fresh Fresh 

Year Area Per Acre Production Consumption Processing Export 

acres Ibs. 000 Ibs. 000 Ibs. 000 Ibs. 000 Ibs. 

NQBS Salad cn een trata ek carer Reon en Cena, Arar 2,420 10,000 24,157 22,040 1,921 196 
WO DG sce oe es Sao tonsac Petey reve naleceiaveve stares 2,570 9,500 24,311 20,081 3,861 369 
TOG Tis 5.5 3. oardtehsqtergth Svea arate ata hata e Saas 2,100 10,900 22,986 19,230 3,562 194 
19582. dicen e oe 2 Cad ie halen eae 2,580 11,100 28,758 24, 663 4,010 85 
VOSS 5 oc oA aoe Ara Roar ne toe 2,830 8,900 25,265 21,813 oyo7l 81 
AQBO od at eis ele vnc acco Mental sve at odae ecate 3 eRe 2,570 10,686 30, 240 25,820 4,383 37 
TSG shy. cs Sin vlc vile eare wom, slase Bakar leas 2,720 10,022 27,260 23,145 3,956 153 
1 ho LCR Pe aE,» be terrae SOMES HEL MIBE 2,860 11,900 33,899 28,672 5,014 213 
BOGS fa hoc oie halite 2 cee eee a ie RCOGLS tears SLO 11,800 36, 640 30,090 6,404 146 
VIG So oa tioa.c, cs Peet ee eee 3,150 10,700 SE TAA, n.a. n.a. 137 
AGES ate Pea cinco es erer in 2 meat neee eee SF OO 11,300 37,490 n.a. n.a. 85 

i Kol o{ See a RI RINRN. ons ry AAR OI ee ED etre ob 3,000 n.a. n.a. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics; Crop and Seasonal Price Summaries, Canada Department of Agriculture. 


TABLE 2—CAULIFLOWER, SEASONAL AVERAGE WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS, SELECTED MARKETS, ALL SIZES 
AND GRADES, 1960 to 1965 


Se eceeeumcmmcmmmaamcacacammmmmmmmaaaaaaaaa 


Year Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver Canada 
dollars per dozen 
AS) 610 ei REE SO Se NS A rh ochre Zou 1.93 1.96 Qsho 2.46 PLAS 
1 he (oy Leben bree ea, SOE Hen Nees «5 th O26 2.69 OZ, 195 2.68 Ooo Paley 
ASG 2 Sir MER ee ER eaene, Mera tte tests 2.61 2.11 2.10 2.49 2.48 2.55 
{96S BEE? FS a TEESE. ROBE Qef2 225 PD eis DEO. 2.07 2.76 
ASGAN LNA Ste ANTES. EER ste. otetansere tens 2.93 2.00 2.20 2.58 2.85 2.67 
gosta \irn ban cards SOR? a Le oe hb ae aI ered SO A eA Oh 2.98 1.87 2.50 2.70 2.75 2.88 


Source: Crop and Seasonal Price Summaries, Canada Department of Agriculture. 


10 years—from 20.6 million pounds in 1955 to 
11.5 million pounds in 1965. 

Fresh cauliflower imports are admitted free from 
January 1 to April 30. The domestic supply, which 
normally extends from June to October, reaches its 
peak in October. Imports are insignificant during 
this period. A specific duty of #¢ per pound is in 
effect for 20 weeks, which may be divided into two 
separate periods. When the specific duty is not in 
effect, a 10 per cent ad valorem duty is maintained 
during the dutiable period. The only concession 
made during the Kennedy Round on Tariffs and 
Trade was to extend the free period through the 
month of May. 


The value of cauliflower imports from the United 
States during the period 1961-66 averaged $1.4 mil- 
lion annually. 
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When the domestic supply is plentiful, prices are 
substantially below those prevailing during the re- 
mainder of the year. The highest price is generally 
registered during the month of December and the 
lowest in September. The average wholesale quota- 
tions for selected Canadian markets during the pe- 
riod 1960 to 1965 are shown in Table 2. Prices at 
the Toronto and Montreal markets, which are lo- 
cated near the high-production areas, are consider- 
ably lower than the Canadian average. 

The consumption of cauliflower is very stable, 
with almost no variation in per capita intake during 
the 1955-1965 period. Per capita consumption is 
about 2.3 pounds per year. A progressive increase 
in total demand is expected as the population ex- 
pands, with per capita intake remaining at close to 
the present level. 

J. L. Pando 


U.S. QUOTA ON CHEDDAR CHEESE 


The annual imports of all American-type cheese 
into the United States for the year beginning July 
1, 1967, is limited by quotas to a total of around 
16 million pounds, according to an official U.S. an- 
nouncement. The global quota includes an increase 
in the previous cheddar cheese quota, as well as 
a new quota for Colby and other American-type 
cheese, and a separate quota of 1,225,000 pounds 
of cheddar aged nine months or more and made 
from unpasteurized milk. 

Canada has an opportunity to meet most, if not 
all, of the aged cheddar quota. It would appear, 
since no import licences are required, that Canada 
is in the best position of any country to meet the 
specific quota requirements. 

Canadian cheddar has moved across the border 
in very limited quantities since 1953, when the 
United States imposed quotas to prevent interfer- 
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ence with the price support program for milk and 
butterfat. The initial U.S. quota on cheddar from all 
countries, based on import histories during the 
1948-50 period, totaled less than three million 
pounds, with Canada’s share amounting to about 
500,000 pounds. The Canadian annual quota was 
increased to 614,000 pounds in 1964. 

The latest quota on aged cheddar, if Canada is 
successful, will be helpful in developing a further 
market for the Canadian product in the United 
States. 

In 1966, Canada exported a total of 35.2 million 
pounds of cheddar cheese to all countries, with 96 
per cent going to the United Kingdom market. 

The announcement also restricts imports of but- 
terfat-sugar mixtures, such as Junex, to 2,580,000 
pounds annually. These products were not previ- 
ously under U.S. quota restrictions. 


V. McCormick 
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FARM MANAGEMENT IN CANADA 
R. A. Stutt 


In mid-1966, a survey of the farm business 
management activities of government agencies and 
universities in Canada was undertaken by the Eco- 
nomics Branch of the Canada Department of Agri- 
culture. This article is a brief account of the 
highlights of these activities, mainly in terms of pro- 
gram organization, farm record keeping assistance 
and extension advisory services. No attempt is made 
to report in any detail on farm management re- 
search. A detailed review of research will be found in 
“An Inventory of Agricultural Economics Research 
in Canada, 1964 to 1966”, published by the Eco- 
nomics Branch as a separate report (J). 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Program Organization 


The British Columbia Department of Agricul- 
ture offers a program of study in farm business 
management to farmers and ranchers. This service 
was started in 1965 and is available through the 
Farm Economics Division of the Department and the 
district agriculturists. 


Farm Record Keeping 


The farm business management program is de- 
signed to provide farmers with a better understanding 
of the factors affecting profitability and the keeping 
of accurate farm records is considered an important 
part of this process. The Department supplies the 
necessary materials, including the “British Columbia 
Farm Account Book”, teaches record keeping, per- 
forms the record analysis and aids the farmer or 
rancher in the interpretation of the results. 

Formal instruction in record keeping is maintained 
for three-year periods. This instruction is given at 
four-day workshops during the winter at various 
centers in the province. 

In 1966, approximately 400 farmers participated 
in the program. They were organized into 18 to 20 
work groups with the assistance of the district agri- 
culturists. About 240 of the 320 farmers who com- 
menced the program in 1965 took part for the sec- 
ond year in 1966. Graduates of the three-year farm 
business management program are offered the ac- 
count book and the record analysis service on a con- 
tinuing basis. Yearly enrollment cost, which includes 
a new account book each year, is $12.50 a farm. 
Individual farm data are kept strictly confidential 
and only group results are published annually for use 
by farmers and others. New enrollees are accepted in 
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the fall of each year by the district agriculturist. Ten 
farms or ranches are required in order to start a new 
group in an area. 


Farm Management Extension and Research 


The final phase of the provincial program involves 
extension and interpretation of the farm accounts to 
the farmers. The farm management specialists to- 
gether with the district agriculturists interpret the 
records, discuss the results of the analysis with the 
farmers and offer advice on improvements and ad- 
justments in farm organization, enterprise selection 
and farm practices. In-service training is given to the 
district agriculturists in farm management. 

The Agricultural Economics Department of the 
University of British Columbia has not engaged in 
any work in farm management extension in recent 
years. The Department does, however, undertake 
selected research projects. Recent studies have been 
made of the adoption of innovations by British 
Columbia farmers. 


ALBERTA 
Program Organization 


Farm management extension services are organ- 
ized in Alberta through the Farm Management 
section of the Agricultural Economics Division of 
the Alberta Department of Agriculture. This section 
has a professional staff of four at Edmonton with 
another four economists at regional offices in Leth- 
bridge, Calgary, Red Deer and Fairview. 


Farm Record Keeping 


Farm business associations which were first 
started in 1957, are now organized in 28 district 
agriculturist areas and involve approximately 400 
farmers. The regional supervisors (farm manage- 
ment economists) provide professional assistance to 
the district agriculturists who direct the program. 
Instruction in the use of accounting systems is given 
to farmers by the district agriculturists. The “Prairie 
Provinces Farm Account Book” is used extensively. 
This book is widely used by other farmers who are 
not members of the farm business associations. 

Participants in the farm business associations pay 
a $10 fee to cover a portion of the costs of analysis 
and report preparation. The analysis enables the 
farmer, together with the district agriculturist and 


the regional supervisor, to evaluate his farm program 
and make appropriate adjustments. 

The Production Research Section of the Agricul- 
tural Economics Division has conducted dairy cost 
studies for many years in the major milk sheds of 
the province. Enterprise studies have been made 
also for poultry, hogs, canning and freezing peas, 
fresh vegetables on irrigated farms, oilseeds and 
wheat. 


Farm Management Extension and Research 


The extension activities at the local level are a 
team effort by the district agriculturist, the farm 
Management economist and the commodity spe- 
cialists of the Department. In addition, the Agri- 
cultural Economics Division has an in-service 
training program for the district agriculturists. A 
comprehensive farm management data manual has 
been prepared and kept up to date for their use and 
for the guidance of the members of the associations 
and others. Annual reports of the associations and 
special extension material are published. In J anuary, 
two-day workshops are held annually in each district 
agriculturist’s area. The farmers bring their records 
to the office, accounts are edited and transferred to 
uew forms for data processing and analysis. 

The scope of the farm management program, in 
addition to farm record keeping, includes: planning 
for higher profits; risk and uncertainty considera- 
tions; economics of beef production, hog production 
and crop production; economics of machinery 
buying; estate planning, and farm business arrange- 
ments (partnerships, father-son agreements, in- 
corporation). 

A considerable amount of research in farm man- 
agement is carried out by the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics at the University of Alberta. 
Members of this Department provide advisory 
services to farmers through private consultation, 
correspondence, and as special speakers at farm 
meetings. The Agricultural Economics Division of 
the Alberta Department of Agriculture also has an 
active research program in farm management, 
utilizing much of the data provided by the members 
of the farm business associations. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Program Organization 


A rapid expansion in farm management extension 
has taken place in Saskatchewan in the last decade. 
In 1957, a Farm Management Division was estab- 
lished in the Extension Branch and later transferred 


to the Agricultural Representative Branch of the 
Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture. A reor- 
ganization of the Department in April, 1967 placed 
the Farm Management Division in the Economics 
and Statistics Branch. This Division has primary 
responsibility to channel technical information from 
research conducted by itself, the Department of 
Agricultural Economics at the University of Sas- 
katchewan, and others to farmers. 


The Farm Management Division employs five 
full-time farm management specialists, located in 
Regina, Swift Current, North Battleford and Melfort, 
together with three specialists on a part-time basis. 


Farm Record Keeping and Management Clubs 


Major emphasis has been placed in Saskatchewan 
on the development of farm management clubs under 
the leadership of the agricultural representatives. At 
the end of March, 1966, there were 100 study 
groups operating in the province ranging in size from 
eight to 60 members, and the total membership was 
2,078 farmers. These study groups meet regularly 
once a month in the winter months in order to dis- 
cuss farm management problems. The general 
program is a three-year sequence consisting of meet- 
ings on a broad group of topics. A variety of eco- 
nomic information is disseminated through the study 
groups by the farm management specialists and the 
agricultural representatives to enable the members 
to evaluate their own operations and to make appro- 
priate adjustments. 

The current account book used is the “Prairie 
Farm Account Book”, which enables a detailed 
analysis of the various farm enterprises. An annual 
farm business summary and a five-year summary 
depicting the costs and returns of farm manage- 
ment club members by the various types and sizes of 
farms in the three major soil zones of Saskatchewan 
is published. Four hundred and thirty farm business 
records of members were analyzed for 1965. Par- 
ticipating farmers receive an individual report show- 
ing the performance of their businesses, including a 
detailed breakdown by enterprise, compared with the 
group average. This program was developed as a 
joint project of the University of Saskatchewan and 
the provincial Farm Management Division. 

Some of the farm management club member 
records are being used in an experimental mail-in 
electronic data processing service. In 1966, the pro- 
vincial Department announced a charge for this ser- 
vice commencing in 1967. The fee charged will 
cover the costs of clerical staff and computer time 
and is expected to range from $30 to $50 a year, 
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depending on the number of enterprises analyzed for 
each farmer. About 50 farmers are submitting 
monthly statements in an attempt to determine the 
type of detail that can be obtained and whether 
monthly mail-in accounting has a future in this 
province. 


Farm Management Extension and Research 


It is felt that the group approach to farm manage- 
ment extension used by the clubs provides the means 
whereby a relatively large number of farmers can 
take a fairly intensive program for three years and, 
with subsequent follow-up short courses, make sub- 
stantial improvements in their general management 
ability. 

In addition to the regular club program, 55 short 
courses were held throughout the province in 1965 
to accommodate non-members or graduates of the 
regular three-year program. A farm management 
handbook has been developed and about 5,000 of 
these have been distributed. 


Saskatchewan farmers also receive farm manage- 
ment information from private consultants, real 
estate and trust companies, lawyers, accountants and 
supply firms. The Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, for 
example, has established service centers with staff 
agrologists to provide both technical and farm man- 
agement information. 


MANITOBA 
Program Organization 


The Farm Management Section of the Economics 
and Publications Branch, Manitoba Department of 
Agriculture and Conservation, offers a four-year 
program of study in farm accounting methods to 
groups of farmers. This farm business group pro- 
gram is organized, developed and handled by the 
provincial agricultural representatives. Since the start 
of the program, groups have been organized in all 
agricultural representative districts. The program 
commenced in 1958-59 and, up to the end of the 
1964-65 fiscal year, 46 clubs had been organized 
involving over 1,200 members. Nineteen clubs with 
290 members have completed the course, while 32 
clubs with almost 900 members were operating in 
1964-65. 

Experience to date indicates that the groups made 
up almost entirely of young farmers, that is, those 
in their twenties and early thirties, are not the most 
successful. It is now recommended that a group 
should include a number of well-established farmers 
but that the majority should be under 40 years of 
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age. About 25 members are considered to be the 
desirable group size. Larger numbers are recom- 
mended at the outset since some will usually drop 
out for various reasons. 


Two groups of farmers in the Carman district and 
in western Manitoba have been organized for some 
time under the University of Manitoba for similar 
purposes. The program of these groups is discussed 
in the next section. 


Farm Record Keeping 


An integral part of the Manitoba program is the 
keeping of financial accounts and records of pro- 
duction. The “Prairie Provinces Farm Account 
Book” is used. The same account book is used by 
the University of Manitoba (Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics and Farm Management) in its 
program. (The “Prairie Farm Account Book” used 
by the Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture has 
slight modifications). Farm management specialists 
from the Department assist in the setting up of the 
farm accounts and make calls on all first and second- 
year members to check on problems encountered and 
to keep their record books up to date. They also 
assist in closing the books at the end of the year. 

Members of farm business clubs are required to 
pay a minimum annual fee of $10. Records are 
kept for the whole farm operation and by each en- 
terprise. The farmers are then encouraged to send 
their account books to the Department for analysis. 

Two farm business associations have been estab- 
lished by the Department of Agricultural Economics 
and Farm Management of the University of Mani- 
toba. These were organized in the Carman district 
in 1957 and in western Manitoba (Miniota, Minne- 
dosa, Hamiota and Neepawa districts) in 1961. 
The Carman group initially had 70 members and 
now has 78, while the western Manitoba group was 
organized with 80 members, the present number 
being 76. 

The members of a University farm business as- 
sociation pay an annual fee of $35. The association 
in turn makes an annual grant of $2,500 to the Uni- 
versity. During the first three years of operation, sev- 
eral commercial and financial institutions contributed 
to the cost of the Carman district program. In 1960, 
the Department of Agricultural Economics and Farm 
Management of the University assumed the major 
portion of the cost as part of a continuing program 
in research in this field. 


Membership in the University supervised associ- 
ations depends primarily on willingness to partici- 
pate. There are two farm management advisers, one 


for each association. The advisers meet with the 
members several times during the year, about one- 
half on an individual basis and the balance on a 
group basis. The latter includes such events as the 
presentation of the annual report and business meet- 
ing, a banquet and a field day. 


Farm Management Extension and Research 


Annual farm business summaries of the farm 
business management groups are published by the 
Manitoba Department of Agriculture and Conserva- 
tion. The data are grouped by four levels of soil 
productivity and then classified by four levels of 
capital investment. It is possible to compare farms 
on the basis of size, type of organization, invest- 
ment, gross profit, expenses, and other factors affect- 
ing net income. In addition, separate enterprise 
reports are prepared for beef, beef-cream, milk, 
hogs and crops. 

The provincial farm management program re- 
quires that each group meet for 12 three-hour 
sessions each year. Meetings are scheduled in the 
fall and winter by the agricultural representatives. 
During the first summer, soils and crops specialists 
of the Department visit each farm to prepare a 
soils map and to advise the member on cropping 
practices. The farm management specialists also are 
in direct contact with each farmer in the group. 

As previously indicated, the program study ses- 
sions last for four years. During the first year, 
particular attention is given to the principles of 
farm management, land use, livestock production and 
farm planning. During the second and third years 
more technical information is introduced and the 
members are encouraged to apply these principles to 
their own situations. In the final year, farm plan- 
ning on a detailed basis is developed. 

Annual reports of the associations operating under 
the supervision of the Department of Agricultural 
Economics and Farm Management at the University 
are also published. 

A unique farm management consulting service 
was initiated by the Economics and Publications 
Branch, Manitoba Department of Agriculture and 
Conservation on July 1, 1966. The objective of this 
service is to provide a continuous, individual service 
to farmers on a fee basis. A farm management con- 
sultant is located at the Agricultural Extension Cen- 
ter at Brandon and is available to farmers in that 
part of the province who have completed the four- 
year farm business group study program. 

The personal guidance given relates to farm busi- 
ness management problems. It includes on-the-farm 


visits, assistance in record keeping and analysis, in- 
come tax management, father and son business 
arrangements, estate planning and other manage- 
ment problems. It is estimated that one consultant 
can provide this service for approximately 70 farm- 
ers. Farmers are advised to continue the program 
for a minimum of three years to obtain maximum 
benefits. 

The current fee has been established at $200 a 
year with the intention that it be sufficient to cover 
the operating costs. However, the program is re- 
garded as experimental. Further expansion will de- 
pend on the success of this venture and the demand 
for similar services in other parts of the province. 


ONTARIO 


Program Organization 


The prime responsibility for a farm management 
extension program in Ontario rests with the Ex- 
tension Branch of the Ontario Department of Agri- 
culture and Food. This work is carried on through 
the provincial agricultural representatives located 
in each county. There are also two other main 
agencies involved in farm management research and 
in providing farm management services to farmers. 
These are the Farm Economics, Co-operatives and 
Statistics Branch of the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture and Food and the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the University of Guelph. 

Farm management research and extension serv- 
ices of the Farm Economics, Co-operatives and 
Statistics Branch are handled by the Production 
Research Section. This section has a professional 
staff of 10. In addition to the staff at headquarters 
in Toronto there are professional personnel located 
at Guelph, Vineland and Chatham. At the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, University of 
Guelph, the professional staff associated directly 
or indirectly with farm management research and 
extension services total five. This is approximately 
one-third of the total faculty of 16 in the Department 
of Agricultural Economics. 


Farm Record Keeping 


The main farm management extension function 
involving farmers is the “Ontario Farm Account 
Book Project”. This takes the form of joint partici- 
pation by the agricultural representative, the Pro- 
duction Research Section of the Farm Economics, 
Co-operatives and Statistics Branch and the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics of the University. 
Each year more than 1,000 “Ontario Farm Ac- 
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count Books” are submitted for summary and anal- 
ysis. The Farm Economics, Co-operatives and 
Statistics Branch is responsible for editing and sum- 
marizing the books, while the data processing is 
done at the University of Guelph. The results of the 
analysis are distributed to the participating farmers, 
to the regional agricultural representatives and to 
other advisory agencies. Each of the participating 
farmers receives a report showing an analysis of his 
farm business as it relates to the average and better- 
than-average farmers in the type of farm grouping 
to which he belongs. 


In 1966, an entirely new analysis system, in 
conjunction with a new “Farm Record Book’, was 
developed. This features an improved financial 
statement, a more meaningful breakdown by types 
of farming, and a new system of enterprise analysis. 
This new system also provides an improved record 
for income tax purposes. 


Farm records covering both physical and financial 
input-output data are kept by members of the 
Ontario Dairy Herd Improvement Associations 
(D.H.I.A.) of their dairy enterprises. Approximately 
1,200 to 1,300 records are kept on a continuing 
basis. The D.H.I.A. records pertain to manufactur- 
ing milk, cream shippers and beef-cattle-manufac- 
turing-milk farm type combinations. These records 
are analyzed by the Farm Economics, Co-operatives 
and Statistics Branch in co-operation with the Live- 
stock Branch of the Ontario Department of Agri- 


culture and Food and are processed at the University 
of Guelph. 


Farm Management Extension and Research 


The Farm Economics, Co-operatives and Statistics 
Branch of the Ontario Department of Agriculture 
and Food undertakes considerable farm manage- 
ment research, especially on enterprise costs. This 
information provides farmers with data for use in 
their business planning and it is also used by the 
Department in the development of farm programs. 


The Department of Agricultural Economics at 
the University of Guelph provides a wide range of 
farm management extension services to farmers and 
to other sectors of the agricultural industry. These 
include a school for bankers on farm credit, a 
farmers’ educational week, group extension and in- 
dividual consultation services, research publications, 
a farm business management reference book or 
guide, and in-service staff extension training courses 
in farm management. 


Personnel of the university department receive 
frequent requests to advise farmers and government 
administrators on farm management problems. The 
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faculty members are available also to participate in 
farm extension programs throughout the province. 
Talks on methods of family farm transfers, farm 
financing, and market prospects are frequently re- 
quested. Usually these requests originate through the 
provincial agricultural representative. 

Research is currently underway at Guelph by a 
national working committee on the development of 
a Canadian mail-in farm record keeping and busi- 
ness management system. Associated with this com- 
mittee is a co-ordinating committee which is 
concerned with the use of the system and the 
financing of the project. Agencies involved in the 
working committee include the university depart- 
ments of agricultural economics at Guelph, Laval 
and Saskatchewan; the Economics Branch, Canada 
Department of Agriculture; and the Farm Credit 
Corporation. The project is sponsored by the Agri- 
cultural Economics Research Council of Canada in 
Ottawa. 

The system is being designed to obtain a monthly 
flow of physical and financial input-output data 
from farmers and the computerization of record 
analysis. It will include the collection, recording, 
processing, analysis, and storage of farm manage- 
ment data and a feed-back report to each par- 
ticipating farmer. 


QUEBEC 
Program Organization 


From 1928 to 1965, some 8,500 farmers in 
Quebec participated in the “Better Farming Com- 
petitions”, organized by the Quebec Department of 
Agriculture and Colonization. These competitions 
were arranged to familiarize farmers with account- 
ing methods and management. The experience of 
the competitions indicated that additional farm 
management advisory services were required. In 
1965, a Farm Management Division was organized 
by the Department and attached to the Agricultural 
Advisors and Agents Service (Agronomes). 

The Faculty of Agriculture of Laval University 
has a research program on farm management in 
selected areas, principally farm accounting and the 
organization of a few farm management clubs. 

A program of farm management has been con- 
ducted by the Department of Agricultural Economics 
at Macdonald College for many years and, in 1965, 
a Dairy Herd Analysis Service (D.H.A.S.) was 
established in the Animal Science Department. 


Farm Record Keeping 


The Farm Management Division of the Quebec 
Department of Agriculture and Colonization an- 
nounced in October, 1965 the establishment of farm 
management clubs and of “agricultural profitability” 
study groups for farmers. In both cases, the keep- 
ing of farm accounts is a basic membership require- 
ment. 

A simplified account book of notebook size was 
prepared to permit the collection of basic data for 
the preparation of a management handbook to be 
used by study groups. The information obtained is 
to be used as the basis for recommendations by the 
farm management advisers. 

Study groups, with a minimum of 10 farmers, are 
proposed as a first step in examining farm manage- 
ment principles. More than 1,500 farmers have 
joined study groups to date. Farm management clubs 
concentrate on an intensive study of farm manage- 
ment principles and farm operations with the view 
to increasing profitability and efficiency. Members 
of these clubs are former members of study groups. 
The accounts of study groups are used for indi- 
vidual analysis but those of the farm management 
clubs, being more complete, are used to establish 
regional standards. 

A new Dairy Herd Analysis Service (D.H.A.S.) 
was formed in May, 1966 under the direction of the 
Animal Science Department of Macdonald College. 
Dairy herd owners with more than 20 cows are 
invited to apply and areas with groups of interested 
dairymen are given priority. The entry fee is $15.00 
per herd owner and the service costs one cent a cow 
per day. The minimum charge per herd owner is 
$7.00. 

In September 1966, 125 herds in the Montreal 
milk shed were in the program. It is hoped to extend 
the service to at least 400 herds. Five supervisors are 
employed to handle the field work. They cover one 
area north of the St. Lawrence River and four areas 
south of the river, adjacent to Montreal and as far 
east as St. Hyacinthe. This service covers the farm- 
er’s dairy enterprise only and provides complete and 
accurate information on the feeding, breeding, pro- 
duction and management of each cow in the herd. 
The supervisor visits each farm once a month and 
picks up milk samples and the essential information. 
The milk samples are tested by the Infra-Red Milk 
Analyzer (I.R.M.A.). The data are then analyzed 
by an electronic data processing unit at Macdonald 
College. 

A monthly dairy herd analysis report (Dairy Herd 
Performance Record) is made for each cow together 
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with a herd summary which shows the total milk 
production; fat test and lactose; age; weight; date 
to be bred; days in calf; when to dry off; recom- 
mended rate of feeding meal; value of milk to date; 
returns over feed costs; feed costs per hundredweight 
of milk; hours of labor used per hundredweight of 
milk, and other data. The data for the herd include 
total milk production and averages; measures of 
feeding efficiency; profit over feed costs; milk pro- 
duction per farm worker, etc. It is hoped to extend 
this type of service to swine herd operators. 

A few years ago arrangements were made by the 
Department of Agricultural Economics at Mac- 
donald College for the processing of some farm ac- 
counts which were sent to them by farmers for 
analysis by ELFAC (2). 


Farm Management Extension and Research 


The Farm Management Division of the Quebec 
Department of Agriculture and Colonization is now 
being organized and staffed. In-service training 
courses and farm management courses were given 
during the fall of 1965 to 150 agronomists and 
technicians. 

Farm management research has been conducted 
at Macdonald College for a number of years as an 
integral part of the overall research program in agri- 
cultural economics. Farm management extension has 
been directed through the Extension Department, 
largely in the form of special speakers at farmers’ 
meetings. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Program Organization 


The Extension Branch of the New Brunswick De- 
partment of Agriculture has been responsible largely 
for farm management services in that province. Any 
work in this field, mainly farm accounting, was done 
on the initiative of individual district agriculturists. 
Two agricultural economists have been attached to 
the Department and steps have been taken to de- 
velop a co-ordinated program. 


Farm Record Keeping 


During the winter of 1965, a farm accounting 
club was organized in the Keswick area of York 
County and 15 dairy farmers attended regular meet- 
ings throughout the winter months. There is a group 
in the Sussex area which is basically a local live- 
stock breed association club. These farmers have 
carried on active meetings for several years, includ- 
ing a series of meetings on farm accounting. They 
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have worked very closely with the district agricul- 
turist. 

In both of these instances, regular monthly meet- 
ings were held from November to April and, in the 
case of the Keswick group, meetings were some- 
times held as frequently as every three weeks. No 
attempt has been made to analyze the accounts of 
these groups for extension purposes other than for 
the personal advantage of each member. There is 
no charge for the farm accounting services. 

In addition to these organized clubs, each exten- 
sion service district of the province has a few farm- 
ers keeping accounts. The greatest numbers occur 
in the Moncton, Sussex, Fredericton, and Wood- 
stock areas. It is estimated that there are approxi- 
mately 100 farmers keeping farm accounts under the 
direction of district agriculturists. In addition, a num- 
ber of farmers keep accounts under private arrange- 
ment with chartered accountants. In these cases the 
provincial government staff have no formal contact. 
There are also a small number of farmers who util- 
ize the farm accounting services of ELFAC. 

Junior farmers with farm loans under the pro- 
vincial farm credit agency are required to keep farm 
accounts. It is estimated that there are 40 farmers 
in this category. An analysis of the account book 
data of this group is planned and it is expected that 
this will provide useful extension information. Un- 
der the newly established Farm Adjustment Board, 
it is anticipated that the farmers involved will be 
required to keep accounts. 


Farm Management Extension and Research 


Activity in farm management extension has been 
limited but five of the district agriculturists are 
qualified to analyze farmers’ accounts, assist in 
budgeting procedures and provide farm manage- 
ment planning services. At provincial headquarters 
there are two farm management specialists. Farm 
radio or television shows are provided in two or 
three districts. Some use has been made of these 
media in discussing decision-making procedures 
with farmers. 

Short courses on general agricultural subjects 
and problems are offered in most districts of the 
province. These courses are usually held in the 
spring and are of two or three days’ duration. Quite 
frequently a major portion of the program is based 
on farm management and related subjects. For the 
last five years a “Farm and Home Week” has been 
held in the central New Brunswick area. In three 
of these years, the theme has been farm manage- 
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ment. Information has been provided on budgeting 
techniques, the use of farm credit, farm planning, 
etc. Emphasis has been placed on the need for keep- 
ing good farm accounts and the kind of accounts 
which should be kept for decision-making purposes. 

In summary, the main activity in the fields of 
farm accounting and farm management extension 
in New Brunswick has been carried out by provin- 
cial workers with individual farmers rather than 
with groups. Present plans are to develop a more 
co-ordinated program through the Extension Branch; 
to add to the numbers of farm management special- 
ists both at headquarters and in the field, and to 
hold more short courses and workshops. 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Program Organization 


In Nova Scotia, farm management is one of the 
program divisions of the Extension Services Branch 
of the Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture and 
Marketing. The other program divisions of the 
Branch are home economics, agricultural engineer- 
ing, resource development, 4-H Clubs and marshland 
maintenance. In addition to the program divisions 
of the Department, there are three organized agri- 
cultural representative regions, each headed by a 
regional agricultural representative. There are also 
agricultural representatives located in each county. 


The farm business management program has 
become one of the most important programs of the 
agricultural representative. This program began as 
a farm improvement scheme. Individual farmers 
were visited by a farm management specialist who 
analyzed the existing farm organization, surveyed 
the farm resources, and developed an organized 
production plan based on the farmer’s objectives. 
Assistance was provided in setting up a system of 
farm accounts. In addition to individual assistance, 
groups of farmers were assisted through farm man- 
agement schools of two days’ duration and other 
special courses. Instruction was given on principles 
and methods of farm management, recognition and 
study of farm problems. 


The general trend now is to organize all farm 
management services on a group basis. The overall 
farm business management program includes proj- 
ects on farm record keeping with analysis and sum- 
maries; family farm partnerships; farm leasing; loan 
counselling, and individual farm planning. These 
services are offered jointly by the farm management 
specialists and the agricultural representatives. 


Farm Record Keeping 


Farm record keeping is the principal farm man- 
agement activity in Nova Scotia and, in 1965, 
involved 165 farmers. The “Ontario Farm Record 
Book” is used. Summaries were published in three 
bulletins in 1965 by major area and enterprise. 
These reports provide the basis for advising and 
planning with the farmers involved, for departmental 
policy and program purposes, and for formal teach- 
ing at the Nova Scotia Agricultural College. 

In 1965, there were 12 commercial dairy farms in 
the province using ELFAC. Farmers on this mail-in 
farm accounting service are enrolled through the 
agricultural representatives and the accounts are 
processed by ELFAC. The fee for the service to 
farmers in Nova Scotia in 1966 was $42 a farm. 


Farm Management Extension and Research 


The 1965 report of the farm business manage- 
ment program shows the existence of nine clubs, 
located in the counties of Annapolis, Colchester- 
East Hants (2), Digby, Cumberland, Hants (2), 
Kings, and Lunenburg. 

Farm meetings were held in 15 different counties 
in 1965, when problems of management were dis- 
cussed by the agricultural representatives and the 
specialists. Short courses in farm management were 
held in Kings and Hants counties. Several farm 
meetings were organized by the Nova Scotia Federa- 
tion of Agriculture, when various aspects of farm 
management were discussed. At all the above kinds 
of meetings and courses, the average attendance was 
23 persons. The total number of farmers involved 
was 323 of which 100 farmers were farm manage- 
ment club members. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Program Organization 


The Extension Division of the Prince Edward 
Island Department of Agriculture has a staff of 
seven officers. The staff includes three agricultural 
representatives, one for each of the counties of 
Queens, Prince and Kings; a 4-H Club specialist; 
a horticultural specialist; a field crops specialist, and 
a farm management specialist. The work of the 
farm management specialist is varied but is an 
integral part of the overall extension activity of 
providing research information to farm operators. 


Farm Record Keeping 


The main activity in farm management extension 
has been associated with record keeping and 
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analysis. The account book developed by the Eco- 
nomics Branch, Canada Department of Agriculture 
and the “Ontario Farm Record Book” are used. 
During the fiscal year ended March 31, 1965, 
approximately 250 farm account books were dis- 
tributed. There are no formal farm accounting clubs, 
as such, in Prince Edward Island. 


Farm Management Extension and Research 


During the last few winters, farm management 
meetings and short courses have been held in any 
area of the province where an interest was evident. 
These were arranged by the agricultural representa- 
tives and conducted by the farm management special- 
ist. Subjects discussed were farm record keeping, 
budgeting, farm business analysis and related topics. 
The sessions have normally been of two hours’ dura- 
tion and held at weekly intervals over four to six 
weeks in six to eight centers. Attendances have 
ranged from 10 to 15 persons a meeting. 

During the winter of 1965-66, a special course in 
farm management analysis of 20 hours’ duration was 
offered. This course was prepared by the Vocational 
Education Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Meetings were held in four areas with attendances 
ranging from 10 to 30 a meeting. 

The services carried out by the farm management 
specialist cover a variety of subjects and overlap 
with advisory work on production and general farm 
practices. However, the majority of farm calls con- 
cern farm accounts, farm credit, income tax, budget- 
ing, or father-son arrangements. One of the impor- 
tant projects for farmers in the 1964-65 fiscal year 
was a one-day tour in June of outstanding farm op- 
erations in the province. 

Two staff training sessions in farm management 
were carried out during the 1964-65 fiscal year. A 
one-day session on budgeting and a week-long 
course on farm management principles were con- 
ducted. 

In addition to the direct farm management ex- 
tension work with farmers, further information is 
provided in this area through daily five minute 
radio broadcasts and weekly newspaper articles. 
Other useful advice was disseminated through a 
television series of fifteen weekly programs of 15 
minutes’ duration during the winter of 1965-66. 


ECONOMICS BRANCH, CANADA DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


The Economics Branch of the Canada Department 
of Agriculture does not have a direct farm manage- 
ment program with farmers, but co-operates with 
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provincial departments of agriculture and univer- 
sities in their programs by providing economic data 
and in undertaking joint studies. The main activity 
in farm management is research, which is of several 


types: 


Descriptive 


Surveys are conducted to determine how farms 
are organized, and the costs, returns and capitaliza- 
tion for various types and sizes of farms. 


Problem Solving 


Frequently studies of specific farm enterprises are 
conducted to answer questions which have arisen. 
Some of these are studies of the whole farm busi- 
ness but orientated to the problems of a particular 
area. Studies are also carried out on questions relat- 
ing to federal programs. 


Methodology 


Studies are undertaken to develop new methods 
of analysis. These have included production function 
analysis; establishing depreciation rates for farm 
machinery; development of mail-in electronic data 
processing records in co-operation with the Farm 
Credit Corporation, and criteria for judging man- 
agement and socio-economic characteristics of the 
farm population. As mentioned in the Ontario sec- 
tion, the Branch is participating in the development 
of a national mail-in records electronic data proces- 
sing system. 

In farm management research, the Branch fre- 
quenily has joint projects with provincial depart- 
ments of agriculture and with the universities. The 
extra-mural research program of the Canada De- 
partment of Agriculture is also used. In other cases, 
studies are carried out by Branch staff. Offices are 
located at Truro for the Atlantic region; Ottawa for 
headquarters and the Central region; Regina for the 
Prairie region, and Vancouver for British Columbia. 

In addition to research, the Branch undertakes a 
number of other activities in the area of farm 
management. These include: 


Research Co-ordination 


The Branch prepares, from time to time, inven- 
tories of research in agricultural economics and 
occasionally sponsors national and regional meetings 
of economists. There is also the additional exchange 
of information and co-ordination involved in regular 
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meetings with provincial economists on programs, 
visits of Branch personnel with all agencies engaged 
in research, as well as co-ordination involved in 
the extra-mural research program and joint research 
studies. 


Basic Farm Management Tools and Guides 


These have included publication of a farm account 
book in English and French, information on oper- 
ating and leasing arrangements, transfers of farms 
from one generation to another, estate management 
information, and guides to starting farming in 
Canada. 


Assistance to Provinces 


The provinces consult with Branch staff in estab- 
lishing and operating farm management programs. 
The Branch staff occasionally assists in setting up 
provincial programs and provides information for 
this purpose. 


Contacts with Farmers 


On request, the staff participates in meetings 
arranged by provincial and university officials. 


FARM CREDIT CORPORATION 


The Farm Credit Corporation is required to pro- 
vide management supervision to Part III borrowers 
by virtue of Sections 25 and 27 of the Farm Credit 
Act. This provision was made when the Corporation 
replaced the Canadian Farm Loan Board in 1959. 
The latest revision of the maximum loan limits in 
June, 1964 raised the Part III loan limit to $55,000, 
which may be made on the security of land, live- 
stock and equipment. 

The farmer with a Part III loan application is 
required to develop a plan which he agrees to follow 
for the operation of his farm. He also has to keep 
accounts which are available for analysis by the 
farm service staff. As the loan progresses and the 
amount of debt is reduced to the level of a Part II 
loan, borrowers can be released from the super- 
vision requirements, if desired. Borrowers may use 
provincial farm account books, the federal farm 
account book or the federal electronic farm account- 
ing service which was introduced on a pilot plan 
basis in 1963. If there are provincial farm manage- 
ment clubs or associations in their areas, borrowers 
are encouraged to participate. 


The analysis of the accounts provides information 
on the current physical and financial structure of 
each farm client. It also permits a comparison of 
the operations and income under the original plan 
with the present or anticipated performance and 
with similar information from other sources. These 
data constitute a valuable service to the individual 
borrower. The information is used by the Corpora- 
tion as a check on its lending operations and as 
guidance for the assessment of future applications 
and the development of credit policy. Electronic 
data processing facilities are used in this research. 
A summary report is to be issued describing the 
operation of farms using the mail-in electronic data 
processing for 1966. 

As of August 18, 1966 there were 1,824 FCC 
Part III clients keeping supervised farm account 
records. This is only a very small proportion of 
the active loan accounts of the Corporation. 

Another phase of farm management which in- 
volves the field staff of the FCC is pre-loan counsel- 
ling of applicant farmers of both categories (Part II 
or Part III). This advisory service, by developing 
sound farm plans, capital investment and repayment 
possibilities, is valuable in helping many farmers to 
obtain improved farm incomes. 

It is believed that the farm accounting and gen- 
eral farm management advisory services provided by 
the Corporation increase the demand for extension 
information and facilities of provincial agencies. This 
applies to farm management as well as to physical 
production and technical information such as crop 
varieties, cropping practices, fertilizer use, machine 
use and operation, building plans, etc. The activities 
of the Corporation are regarded as supplementary 
and complementary to the provincial extension 
services. The major farm management concern of 
the Corporation is with borrowers who are in a 
marginal repayment position and to assure the best 
use of resources and public funds in the develop- 
ment and strengthening of these farms. 


VETERANS’ LAND ACT 


The Veterans’ Land Act contains the terms and 
conditions of making a loan to a veteran. A pre- 
requisite, as laid down in the regulations, is that a 
veteran applying for a loan shall agree to keep farm 
records. Farm accounts must be kept as long as the 
indebtedness is more than 75 per cent of the security 
value of the real property. 


To help the veteran meet these terms, the Veter- 
ans’ Land Act provides assistance through its Farm 
Service Division and field staff. This includes the 
supplying of an appropriate farm account book, 
technical assistance by the credit adviser in setting 
up and supervising the accounts throughout the year 
and follow-up advisory services. 

An expansion in the program of supervision of 
VLA farm accounts took place in 1962. About two- 
thirds of the farm businesses supervised and accounts 
analyzed are in the Prairie Provinces and one-sixth 
are in Ontario. 

The analysis of the farm accounts is made by an 
appropriate agency of the provincial departments of 
agriculture or by agricultural economics departments 
at agricultural colleges. In these cases, the VLA 
supervised farm accounts are added to the farm ac- 
counts originating through the provincial or uni- 
versity farm business management program. The 
VLA pays the regular service charge made by the 
provincial agency. There is one main exception to 
this rule. In the Prairie Provinces, the VLA farm 
accounts are summarized by the VLA field staff, 
checked at the regional offices and analyzed by the 
Farm Service Division in Ottawa. This analysis has 
not yet been computerized. 

The results of the analysis form the basis for 
discussions and advice by the field staff with the 
individual farmer. Comparisons are made with the 
averages of farms in the same classification and sug- 
gestions are made for improvement in farm organiza- 
tion, structure and operation. The annual reports 
and further research conducted by the Farm Service 
Division and the provincial agencies are used by the 
Veterans’ Land Act Administration for guidance in 
appraisal, loaning policy and procedures. 


MANPOWER TRAINING BRANCH, 
DEPARTMENT OF MANPOWER 
AND IMMIGRATION 


In 1965, a farm management accounting course 
was developed by the Technical and Vocational 
Training Branch of the Canada Department of 
Labour and made available in both English and 
French to interested farm groups. This area of work 
was subsequently transferred to the newly-organized 
Department of Manpower and Immigration. In addi- 
tion to this course, two other courses in farm cost 
accounting and farm law are now available, both of 
which are expected to fill a long-felt need. The farm 
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cost accounting course covers enterprise accounts 
and analysis, and the farm law course gives general 
legal interpretation on such matters as transactions, 
agreements, wills and estates. 

The annual report, for the year ended March 31, 
1966, of the government agency concerned indicates 
that six farm management accounting courses were 
held up to that date with 117 farmers participating. 
As mentioned in the section on Prince Edward 
Island, four of these courses were held in that prov- 
ince, with 75 participants; one course was held in 
Nova Scotia with 20 participants, and one course was 
in Ontario with 22 participants. 

The material is offered to technical and vocational 
divisions or small business management training 


branches of the provincial departments of education. 
These courses are also offered to provincial depart- 
ments of agriculture for staff training purposes. The 
course leader’s guide and materials supplied to par- 
ticipants is Crown copyrighted and provides a step- 
by-step instruction of the principles involved in farm 
accounting. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


(1) R. A. Stutt, An Inventory of Agricultural Economics 
Research in Canada, 1964 to 1966, Economics Branch, 
Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, February, 
1967. 

(2) ELFAC is a non-stock, non-profit organization or- 
ganized by a group of economists in the northeastern 
United States. The headquarters is located at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Burlington. 


BEEF FEEDING IN EASTERN ONTARIO, 1964-65 
A. M. Boswell 


Beef production is an important segment of the 
agricultural economy of Ontario and has been ex- 
panding rapidly in recent years. Farm cash receipts 
from cattle and calves increased 102 per cent, or 
by $149 million, from 1956 to 1966 while total 
cash receipts from all farm products increased 73 
percent (7). 

Earlier developments in the beef cattle industry 
in Ontario largely centered around a combined op- 
eration of rearing and finishing cattle, with relatively 
less emphasis on cattle feeding. Recent developments 
primarily associated with increased corn production 
have intensified the interest in cattle feeding opera- 
tions and thus raise many new questions. From 1956 
to 1966, corn acreage in Ontario, including shelled 
and for silage, increased from 791,793 to 1,239,923 
acres, or 57 per cent (2). 

The purpose of the study reported on in this 
paper was to conduct an economic analysis of the 
cattle feeding enterprise in Eastern Ontario. The 
specific objectives were to determine costs and re- 
turns per hundredweight of beef produced and to 
compare the factors affecting costs and returns. 

Income from the feeder cattle enterprise fluctuates 
from year to year and from farm to farm. The 
variation in annual and seasonal returns is dependent 
upon the relation between three sets of values: (1) 
purchased price of the feeder; (2) cost of grain; and 
(3) price received for slaughter cattle. The varia- 
tion among farms depends largely on resources and 
on the feeding program followed. The results pre- 
sented are based on a comprehensive study made 
of costs and returns under actual farm conditions in- 
volving a selected group of 28 commercial cattle 
feeders. 


THE STUDY AREA 


The 28 farms in the study were located in the 
Counties of Carleton, Lanark and Renfrew in On- 
tario, and Pontiac County in Western Quebec (Fig- 
ure 1). Much of the land in the area is best suited 
to production of pasture and forage crops. Most 
farmers in the area recognize this and practise 
grassland farming. Such a program calls for live- 
stock enterprises that have high roughage-consuming 
ability. A cattle feeding enterprise based on the 
utilization of forage and pasture ranks high in this 
respect. Although the average cattle feeding enter- 
prise in the study counties is small relative to some 
other areas, there is considerable interest in feeding 


cattle as a means of increasing farm income and in 
marketing pasture and forage crops. 
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PROCEDURE (3) 


Information was secured from 28 cattle feeders 
of all expenses and receipts, including the purchases 
and sales of cattle and indicating the date, source, 
number of head, weight and value. The co-operating 
farmers also provided information on the amounts 
and values of purchased feed and of homegrown 
feed fed. The value placed on homegrown feeds was 
based on that reported by county to the Economics, 
Co-operatives and Statistics Branch of the Ontario 
Department of Agriculture and Food. The charge 
for pasture was based on the prevailing rates for 
pasture rental reported by the farmers interviewed 
and adjusted for their own pasture conditions. No 
labor data were collected due to the inability of oper- 
ators to provide this information. 

Three different marketing plans were analyzed. 
Group I consisted of those operators who purchased 
feeders by lots in the fall and who sold the same 
lots in the subsequent fall. Only four farms were 
included in this group due to the limited number 
of farmers in the area who practised this program. 
Group II included those farmers who purchased 
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feeders in the spring and market in the fall of the 
same year. Six farms were included in the second 
group. The cattle feeders in Group III followed a 
plan of replacement and sale of cattle on a year- 
round basis rather than the one-lot-a-year plan 
followed in Group I. This group was by far the 
most numerous in the area, with 18 farms included 
in the study. The 18 farms in Group III were in 
turn separated into nine high and nine low beef 
producing units, in terms of total volume of pro- 
duction per farm. 


THE FARMS AND THE FARMERS 


The 28 farmers included in this report specialized 
in cattle feeding and purchased 98 per cent of their 
feeder cattle. The number of cattle sold per farm 
averaged 164 head and ranged from a low of 32 
to a high of 510 head. Thus the cattle feeding enter- 
prise on these farms was a sizeable business and 
probably larger than the average of all cattle feeders 


in the study area. The 28 operators had farms 
averaging 303 acres and in addition rented an 
average of 37 acres per farm for pasture and hay. 

Feeder cattle was the major type of livestock 
found on 24 of the 28 farms. The average number 
of other livestock on the 28 farms consisted of 314 
head of poultry, 39 head of swine, three beef cows, 
two dairy cows and one horse. 


Off-farm employment was an important source of 
income on 10 of the 28 farms. Two of the four 
farmers in Group I reported off-farm employment, 
five of the six in Group II, but only three of the 
18 farmers in Group II. In Group I, more work 
was done by the operators off the farm than for the 
cattle feeding enterprise. Even though off-farm em- 
ployment was an important source of income, the 
cattle feeding enterprise was the most important on 
19 of the 28 farms and ranked second in importance 
on the remaining 9 farms. Off-farm employment was 
the major source of income on five farms, followed 
by swine on three farms and poultry on one farm. 


TABLE 1—MONTHLY COMPARISONS OF GOOD FEEDER STEER PRICES AT WINNIPEG (F.O.B. EASTERN ONTARIO) 
WITH CHOICE SLAUGHTER STEER PRICES AT TORONTO, SIX AND TWELVE MONTHS LATER, 1963-1966 


TS SS A ES EE 


Good feeder 


Slaughter Price, Choice Steers, Toronto 


steers, 
Winnipeg, 6 Months Later 12 Months Later 
f.o.b. 
Eastern Average Price Average Price 
Buying Period Ontario* Price Margin Price Margin 
dollars per hundredweight 
1963 
Adrilavccnac, fe Re eee ok: 26.37 24.81 —1.56 24.25 —2.12 
LE: YAR ps rahe cretion Stn Zee 8 Paani tet eae eee oe 26.25 24.50 —1.75 24.25 —2.00 
UNAG sere eee ia aa ihe Seater ak eae 26.41 23.74 —2.67 24.25 —2.16 
September! ome everren aes 2 24.85 23.85 —1.00 24.26 —0.59 
October tas 9 ey ee AN eae ices 24.30 24.25 —0.05 23.70 —0.60 
November eo tec ce eae enans Dole 24.25 OF5s 23.26 —0.46 
1964 
aN Yet heey esse aecrstPt cSpcnects moa rnesk ease esthetics 24.49 23.70 —0.79 24.00 —0.49 
Mayieeds. oc tee (SE eRe 24.05 23.26 —0.79 24.91 0.86 
UNG tenn Pee ee et ee tie ee earn 23.93 23.50 —0.43 26.86 293 
September! qi whngiers: itt etree. 22.41 24.00 1.59 25.67 3.26 
OCLODC hig et eee ie ee eee 21.00 24.00 3.00 25.50 4.50 
November t2u2e7 te fee eee ee 21.04 24.91 Seow 26.06 5.02 
December:4t.08 ae. 2c ieee: 20.36 26.86 6.50 26.79 6.43 
1965 
Adtilesa’... ae npemn® cack. a beeen D3nse 25.50 2.18 27.37 4.05 
May) cote sii eas cee ieee eae ei as 24.33 26.06 les 26.85 2.52 
June CAIs SCR, BG. oe ea. 25.24 26.79 1.55 26.08 0.84 
Sentombotan as cece. rue crn mee nee 24.75 28.32 3.57 27.24 2.49 
October ca.ce.07- ee Aa 24.03 PA SU 3.34 27.74 Sia 
Novembor-e i ae ieee, cee ee ee ae 24.43 26.85 2.42 27.61 Sess 
Decombers sce eek oe ee 24.68 26.08 1.40 28.12 3.44 
1966 
ADCS: MSS: Se Sree, See ce Ones 28.11 27.74 —0.37 27.24 —0.87 
Maveos9. suck tet). Met deerenoart: 28.16 27.61 —0.55 27.50 —0.66 
RULING ieee poe nL es fn nh ee DoS 28.12 —0.01 28.33 0.20 


“Includes average cost of $1.91 per cwt. as reported in study on feeder cattle shipped from Winnipeg to Eastern Ontario. 
Source: Livestock Market Review, 1964, 1965 and 1966, Markets Information Section, Canada Department of Agriculture. 
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The average age of the 28 farm operators was 51 
years, with 65 per cent of the farmers over 50 years 
of age. The average total debt on the 28 farms 
amounted to $11,683, with Group I averaging 
$21,050, Group II $3,400, and Group III $12,375 
per farm. Loans for the purchase of feeder cattle 
and feed accounted for 70 per cent of the total 
debt on the 28 farms. Investment in land and build- 
ings followed a similar pattern and averaged $41,000 
for Group I, $18,000 for Group II, and $23,000 for 
the 18 farms in Group III. The variation in invest- 
ment and indebtedness appeared to be directly asso- 
ciated with the age of the operator, which averaged 
46 years for Group I farms, 59 years for Group I, 
and 49 years for the 18 farms in Group III. 


PRICE MARGINS 


Variation in price margins (difference between 
buying and selling price per 100 pounds) is an im- 
portant factor affecting returns for cattle feeders. The 
price margins presented in Table 1 illustrate the 
speculative nature of the cattle feeding enterprise 
from one season and year to another. The farmers 
taking part in the study secured their feeder cattle 
from a variety of sources, but the price quotations 


given for selected months from the fall of 1964 to 
the fall of 1965 are representative of price trends 
during the period under analysis. 

Beginning in April, 1963, the data in Table 1 
compare monthly prices of good feeder steers at 
Winnipeg (f.o.b. Eastern Ontario), with monthly 
prices of choice slaughter steers at Toronto, lagged 
six and twelve months respectively. To be applicable 
to an Eastern Ontario cattle feeder, transportation, 
feed and commission charges, which reduce his price 
spread, must also be taken into account. These 
charges on a per hundredweight basis from Winnipeg 
to Eastern Ontario averaged: commission, 25¢; feed, 
14¢; transportation, $1.49; and other, 0.03¢, for a 
total of $1.91. The range was from a low of $1.83 
to a high of $2.14, depending largely on the number 
of head shipped per lot. 

The data in Table 1 show that a negative price 
margin existed during 1963 compared with fed 
cattle prices six and twelve months later. For those 
cattle feeders purchasing feeders during the period 
of study from the fall of 1964 and throughout 1965, 
a positive price margin was experienced with fed 
cattle prices six and twelve months later. Beginning 
in 1966, feeder cattle prices moved up sharply. 


TABLE 2—PRICE MARGIN AND RETURNS TO LABOR AND MANAGEMENT FOR THREE GROUPS OF CATTLE 


FEEDING OPERATIONS, EASTERN ONTARIO, 1964-1965 


enna cee ee aE SE SSS SSS ESS SSS SS 


Group | 
Purchased 
Fall 1964, 
Sold 
Fall 1965 
Niimbemottarms...a.ei are ene erent. 4 
Beef gained per farm (Ib.)................. 47,488 
Beersoidwerntarn (bili «4. .cnes. Pies Soc wh 167511 
Price paid (incl. opening inventory)......... 20.71 
Price received (incl. closing inventory)...... 25.52 
PAROS) (ANE UROL Mato ans oe tee ents, Aiea eae ae +4.81 
Receipts 
CUmmOneCsrOCOINtS tte. 5. cce odes... 29 , 567 
Livestock inventory increase............. 1,484 
mkotalsrecoipiSwwret.. 6. ae er 31,051 
Expenses 
Gurrent expenses*s1..—. 0.5... ors es 27,017 
Livestock inventory decrease............. — 
a Otal -OXNGNSOS Pein 04 «oes ee; 27,017 
Returns to labor>, 
capital and management................. 4,034 
Interest on investment in building and equip- 
ment(69, epee, See ees. 604 
Returns to labor and management.......... 3,429 


Group II Group III, Year Round Buying and Selling 
Fall 1964 to Fall 1965 
Purchased 
Spring 1965, Lowest Highest Average 
Sold Production Production All 
Fall 1965 Farms Farms Farms 
6 9 9 18 
19,127 37,855 anO2o 55,690 
92,153 146, 888 283 , 942 215,415 
dollars per hundredweight 
21.36 20.62 20.33 20.48 
23.45 23.38 Pie Ye 23.35 
+2.09 +2.76 +2.99 +2.87 
dollars per farm 

21,805 35,185 66,671 50,928 
— 21 6,926 3,473 
21,805 35,206 73 , 597 54,401 
19,744 33, 265 66 , 240 49,753 
523 — — — 
20 , 267 33 , 265 66 , 240 49,753 
1,538 1,941 TAS DL 4,648 
76 344 503 423 
1,462 1,597 6,854 4,226 


“Includes interest on feed and livestock loans and depreciation; excludes labor. 


bAII labor—paid and unpaid and operator’s labor. 
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FEEDER ENTERPRISE ANALYSIS 
Overall Profitability 


The data in Table 2 summarize the production 
year business and tell the story on the profitability 
of the feeder cattle enterprise. In the financial state- 
ment, current receipts comprises cash income plus 
inventory increases. On the expense side, variable 
and fixed costs are included plus decreases in inven- 
tory. The value of unpaid family labor, including 
the operators’ and hired farm labor, was not 
accounted for in expenses. 

The largest beef producing units (those farms hav- 
ing the most pounds of beef gained and sold per 
farm) were in Group III and the smallest were in 
Group II. Total farm receipts from the cattle feeding 
enterprise averaged $31,051 for the four farms in 
Group I, $21,805 for the six farms in Group II, and 
$54,401 for the 18 farms in Group III. Total farm 
expenses for the cattle feeding enterprise followed a 
similar pattern, averaging $27,017 for Group I, 
$20,267 for Group II, and $49,753 for Group III. 
Interest on capital invested in buildings and equip- 
ment levied at a rate of 5 per cent further reduced 
the spread in average returns to labor and manage- 
ment between Group II and the averages for Groups 
III and I. In Group II, the cattle were purchased in 


the spring and grazed on pasture for fall marketing 
with virtually no stable time required. 

The price margins per 100 pounds for the three 
groups of cattle feeding operations were all positive 
in the study period and for Group I, II and III 
averaged $4.81, $2.09 and $2.87, respectively 
(Table 2). The higher price margin in Group I was 
primarily due to time of marketing and higher 
grades, reflecting a higher proportion of Western 
feeders fed. 


Costs and Returns a 100 Pounds of Gain 


The cost of producing beef per 100 pounds of 
gain averaged $24.71 for Group I, $24.59 for 
Group IJ, and $28.06 for Group III. Returns to 
labor and management per 100 pounds of gain was 
$8.37 for Group I, $8.86 for Group II, and $6.61 
for Group III. Feed costs, including pasture, was 
the most important cost factor for all three groups 
of cattle feeding operations, varying from 67 to 80 
per cent of total costs. Beef gain was cheapest in 
Group II where the feeding program was primarily 
based on pasture. Although the feeding programs in 
Group I and Group III were somewhat comparable, 
the higher feed costs for Group III reflect heavier 
beef animals and, as a result, increased feed per 
pound of gain. In Groups I and II, feed cost was 


TABLE 3—COSTS AND RETURNS FOR THREE GROUPS OF CATTLE FEEDING OPERATIONS, EASTERN ONTARIO, 


1964-1965 
Group | Group II Group II1, Year Round Buying and Selling 
Fail 1964 to Fall 1965 
Purchased Purchased 
Fall 1964, Spring 1965, Lowest Highest Average 
Sold Sold Production Production All 
Fall 1965 Fall 1965 Farms Farms Farms 
NumbetotiarmSaaveescnrn 340 oe eee 4 6 9 9 18 
Beef. gained per farm (ib:)\. ee eee 47 , 488 19,127 37,855 737525 55,690 
Beetsold'permtarina(ba) cence ee eae eee (ORO LT 92,153 146, 888 283 , 942 215,415 
dollars per hundredweight of gain 
Feed—Homegrown «5.225. n00s0 sete caunbe. 8.45 0.29 10.07 5.52 7.80 
Purchasediecs 23 seule) 1, Sau eeatgieceiand os 5.72 Heatle 9.90 13.89 11.89 
Pasture cers te ckccit ate ath tee era eee 3.09 8.49 3.60 2222 2.91 
Veteninaryeand drugs: ae. ae 0.20 0.11 0.11 On12 0.12 
Buildings and equipment (incl. depreciation). 1.97 0.79 2.24 1255 1.89 
Interest on loans (livestock and feed)....... 1.76 a} Elz 0.91 1.04 0.98 
Marketing—Buying cost (incl. transportation) 2.86 4.83 1.92 test 1.62 
Selling cost (incl. transportation) 0.42 0.65 0.49 0.61 0.55 
Miscellaneous: 2... sack gees. 0 3) Soe eae 0.24 0.53 0.42 0.18 0.30 
Total cost per hundredweight of gain........ 24.71 24.59 29.66 26.44 28.06 
Value per hundredweight of gain®........... 34.40 33275 34.29 36.90 35.60 
Returns to labor, capital, and management... 9.69 9.16 4.63 10.46 7.54 
Interest on investment in building and equip- 
Ments(59) Meats ee ee! EE: BA oe ese 0.30 ew) 0.69 0.93 
Returns to labor and management.......... 8.37 8.86 3.43 9:07 6.61 


‘RSS SNE eR SS aR Se a ea RS RRS BEES ET A RS IS I EE 2D ASE IE SE LL ELD EE LLL ILE IOI ET 


“The value per hundredweight of beef gained is the value of the total weight gained (the value of the increase from feeding) 
divided by the corresponding total weight increase from feeding. 
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TABLE 4—COMPARISON OF MANAGEMENT FACTORS 
EASTERN ONTARIO, 1964-1965 


FOR THREE GROUPS OF CATTLE FEEDING OPERATIONS, 


Group II!, Year Round Buying and Selling 


Group | Group II Fall 1964 to Fall 1965 
Purchased Purchased Lowest Highest Average 
Fall 1964, Spring 1965, Production Production All 
Sold Fall 1965 Sold Fall 1965 Farms Farms Farms 
NUMDON OF TAFMS. CRY 6 ns OL cw oe ate 4 6 9 9 18 
Beef gained per farm (Ib.)................. 47,488 19,127 37 , 855 73,525 55,690 
Beofisold per farmi(b.)...... 0s... . os aes. 116,511 92,153 146,888 283 , 942 215,415 
averages per farm 
Head bought and opening inventory (no.).... 135 84 186 405 296 
Days-ongarm (NO) a ges. ees gem: eee 332 155 206 159 181 
Barciiaso Welt (UD) odie osm oejaein © 2.0005 582 919 765 786 776 
Salespvgight (ib: aweeer Meee: Gate tyr 1,010 1,142 1,081 1,057 1,069 
Gain DONO AC a(S) ites Maan ke «Lee yes seams ate 428 223 316 271 293 
CGarnpomioadinemaay (lbs )san ace eerste 1.29 1.44 1.53 1.70 1-62 
Death-losses. (N03) avec seme clnaete ws ie25: — 1.55 1S 1.44 
Head of cattlhe—Per cent western........... 80 46 34 23 26 
Pemcentilocal joes ae 20 54 66 77 74 
proportion of feed fed per hundredweight of gain 
(per cent of total*) 
Grains and other concentrates.............. 12 39 30 50 38 
Sagi. SR nS Se ee gee a en 16 61 33 33 33 
Conntsilage seer eceerae, tacit Corti yaw 72 — 37 17 29 


Excluding pasture. 


followed by buying cost in relative importance. In 
Group III, feed cost was followed by depreciation 
charges and then buying cost in relative importance 
in total cost. The higher buying cost was directly 
associated with the proportion of beef tonnage 
originating from feeder cattle purchased in Western 
Canada. 


FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH TYPE 
OF ENTERPRISE 


The data in Table 4 serve to illustrate the com- 
parative importance and variations among the three 
groups of cattle feeding operations in length of 
feeding period, purchase and sale weight, gain and 
proportion of feed used. 


Length of Feeding Period 


In calculating the average days on farms, the date 
and number of head of each purchase and sale were 
taken into account to get the average shown. The 
purchase and sale weight shown in Table 4 accounts 
for those cattle purchased and sold during the period 
of study. Daily gain per head was computed from 
the gain per head divided by the number of days 
on farm during the study period. 

Daily gains were greatest for the cattle in the nine 
high producing beef farms in Group III. These nine 
operators fed more grain and concentrates than 


were fed to cattle on the nine low producing farms 
in Group II or the amounts fed in Groups I and II. 
Although wide variations existed in days on farm, 
gain and purchase weight, the weight at sale did 
not differ significantly between the three groups. 


Feeding 


Most of the farmers surveyed adapted their feed- 
ing program to farm supplies of roughage and 
pasture with the feeding of grain and concentrates 
depending largely upon the quality and amount of 
pasture available. 


In Group I, the cattle were purchased in the fall 
and wintered largely on roughage and corn silage, 
pastured in the summer and then in September 
worked up to full feed with additions of grain and 
concentrates for late fall marketing. In Group II, 
the cattle were purchased in the spring and grazed 
on pasture, with or without a limited amount of 
grain and then in September full fed on grain and 
concentrates for early fall marketing. The feeding 
program in Group III varied widely between farms. 
In this group, cattle were purchased at relatively 
heavier weights compared with Group I and, there- 
fore, spent fewer days on farms. Winter feeding 
consisted largely of roughage and corn silage with 
grain and concentrates provided for those cattle 
approaching market weight. Throughout the summer 
and fall, the cattle were grazed, with or without 
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TABLE 5—COMPARISON OF RETURNS FROM FEEDING, THREE GROUPS OF CATTLE FEEDING OPERATIONS, 


EASTERN ONTARIO, 1964-65 


BES EEE TE SS ET SE LE a 


Group III 
Group Group 
I lI Low High All 
Numbedmofifarms ieee, 2 ene. Roce ee 4 6 9 9 18 
averages per farm 
Purchase: weight: (b9).eee eek. ee eae ee 582 919 765 786 776 
Gainipéenihead:(ib:) eee bee. csva ee, Ne. Meet cuag eee ee 428 223 316 271 293 
Daysionstannr (no: acme. ce ere sas ce Oe 332 155 206 159 181 
dollars per hundredweight 
Price paid (incl. opening inventory)................... 20.71 21.36 20.62 20.33 20.48 
Price received (incl. closing inventory)................ 25.52 23.45 23.38 Daaoe 23-30 
PViCGgManrgine. cn rien rs atte ranch ie ae ees ear 4.81 2.09 210 2.99 2.87 
Return over feed cost from feeding>.................. 8.26 6.94 —0.19 1.69 0.75 
Ret OVElT COG: COStC nm es mee ce eee cece rere neue neue 17.14 17.24 10.72 Oe 7. 13.00 


I NN ell 
@Price margin is the selling price per hundredweight of slaughter cattle minus purchase price per hundredweight of feeder 


cattle. 


’Selling price per hundredweight of slaughter cattle minus feed cost of gain per hundredweight. This is commonly referred 


to as the “Feeding Margin’. 


‘This is the difference between the selling price of the gain in weight (value per hundredweight of gain) and the cost 


of the feed to put on that gain. 


grain and concentrates, depending on the weights 
Of ther catuc: 

The feeding program on most of the farms sur- 
veyed had not been systematized for the most part. 
No real attempt had been made by the farmers to 
determine precise feeding requirements and _ alter- 
native methods of meeting these requirements. 


Returns from Feeding 


The data in Table 5 serve to illustrate the com- 
parative importance of feed costs in determining 
cattle feeding profits for cattle of different beginning 
weights, gain in weight and length of feeding period. 


Returns from feeding were highest for Group I. 
In this group, feeders were purchased at lighter 
weights and fed for a longer period of time for 
more gain in weight than for the comparable feed- 
ing program in Group III. In Group I, feed cost 
per hundredweight of gain is relatively more impor- 
tant than for Groups II and III, since 42 per cent 
of the weight sold was gain, compared with 20 per 
cent for Group II and 27 per cent for Group III. 
In Groups II and III where feeder cattle were pur- 
chased at comparatively heavier weights, profit de- 
pends more on skillful buying and selling than on 
feeding margins since a large proportion of their 
selling price is derived from resale of purchase 
weight. 


Land Utilization 


Farmers in Group I who followed a one-lot-a-year 
program, had an average farm size of 289 acres 
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of land, while farms in Groups II and III averaged 
176 and 345 acres, respectively (Table 6). Acres 
of land rented were greatest in Group II and were 
used equally for hay and pasture. For Group I, 
rented land was used mostly for hay, but in Group 
III it was used mainly for pasture. The pattern of 
overall land use was quite similar for Groups I and 
III. Hay or pasture was the major crop for all three 
groups, followed by grain and corn in Groups I and 
III. In Group II, where farmers purchased their 
feeder cattle in the spring and sold in the subsequent 
fall, no grain or corn was grown. 


TABLE 6—LAND UTILIZATION, THREE GROUPS OF 
CATTLE FEEDING OPERATIONS, EASTERN ONTARIO, 
1965. 


Group Group Group 
| Il Hl 
Numbeof tarmsseeeret ice ae 4 6 18 
acres per farm 
Improved 

Gale este we eee eee 44 —_ 38 
Cornisilagessh: oe are See 25 —_— 13 
EWE RAO nC Ulnana soo 58 4 107 
Pastures. 418 eee eee 77 102 78 
Tiotaliimproved sane ea see 204 106 236 

Unimproved 
Rough pasture and bush...... 62 31 ad 
WiO0d Seas et os eee 23 39 65 
Wotalsunimproveds ce oes 85 70 109 
otal:fanmlandane ae ee 289 176 345 
Rentedvland: «fites.64? 40% f258 12 67 33 
otal landvoperatedaa sso Ol 243 378 


TABLE 7—-SOURCE AND DISPOSITION CHANNELS, 28 CATTLE FEEDING OPERATIONS, EASTERN ONTARIO, 1964-65 


Source No. Per Cent 

Local 
Auctions wis iahsst lap ecer ce 008 2,276 35.8 
PEC ee de ee ee 1,539 24.2 
Dealerse. are ee Ae 229 3.6 
lome=ralsedrness. acy. tee ee 130 2.0 
MVOSLOrH Canada. 20... acs osc 2,004 31.5 
Otherss. Pee. 184 2.9 
Mita eee aryl oer oo was A. ee 6,362 100.0 


Disposition No. Per Cent 
Direct tovrackerstatt. Sen a. 3,498 76.1 
Droversie nahe ie vate ales oe 462 10.1 
RUbDIICpoltock yards ana ieee 333 USE 
Local'Farmers. sees eee ee 190 4.2 
IEIVGSLOCK@AUCTIONS Eee Serene 111 2.4 
4,594 100.0 


®Includes 87 head from New Brunswick and 97 head from Manitoulin District, Ontario. 


A wide variation existed in the quality of pasture 
within and between the 28 farms in the study area. 
Excluding rough pasture, permanent pasture com- 
prised an average of 40 per cent of the land area 
in pasture on all farms. Generally, farmers in 
Group II had rougher topography but relatively 
more acres of pasture per head of feeder cattle than 
the farms in Group I or Group III. Pasture land in 
Group II had received less fertilizer treatment and 
was less productive. Sixteen of the 28 farmers ap- 
plied an average of 130 pounds of fertilizer to an 
acre of permanent pasture. All of the farmers ap- 
plied fertilizer to their corn acreage and most ap- 
plied fertilizer to their grain. 


SOURCES OF FEEDER CATTLE 


One of the most important factor costs in the 
cattle feeding enterprise is the feeder cattle. There 
were wide variations among the farms in the kind 
and quality of feeder cattle purchased. Many of the 
28 farmers said that they purchased feeder cattle 
from a particular market because it sold the kind 
of cattle preferred, was conveniently located, or 
provided a desired service. The majority of the farm- 
ers surveyed aimed to select lower grade feeders of 
beef strains that would “up grade” efficiently. 

Including the cattle on farms at the beginning of 
the study year and those purchased throughout the 
study period, 64 per cent were from local sources, 
two per cent were home-raised, and 31.5 per cent 
were purchased in Western Canada (Tabie 7). Live- 
stock auctions in Lanark, Carleton and Renfrew 
Counties accounted for the major channel through 
which farmers purchased local feeders. Most of the 
feeder cattle obtained in Western Canada were pur- 
chased through commission firms located at the 
Winnipeg stockyards. Some feeders were purchased 
as far west as Saskatchewan and some as far east as 
New Brunswick. 


Over 80 per cent of the western feeders pur- 
chased were Hereford steers and most were Common 
Grade. Nearly 60 per cent of the local cattle pur- 
chased were Herefords, with cross-bred feeders 
and a few Holstein steers making up the balance. 
The quality of feeders purchased from Western 
Canada was, on the whole, higher than that from 
local sources. 


Comments with respect to the purchase weight 
of feeder cattle varied among farmers. Factors in 
favor of heavier feeders were: quick turnover, better 
use of pasture and roughage, less health problems, 
more local feeders available at heavier weights and 
the preference for making profit more from price 
movement than from feeding. 


DISPOSITION OF SLAUGHTER CATTLE 


Direct deliveries to packing plants accounted for 
76 per cent of the 4,594 cattle marketed by the 28 
cattle feeders on the study (Table 7). This market- 
ing practice was followed, in order of importance, 
by sales to drovers, public stockyards, local farm- 
ers for further feeding and livestock auctions located 
in the study area. The marketing transaction oc- 
curred mainly on the farm. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The returns to labor and management shown in 
this study were favorable, but this was partly due 
to the sharp upward movement in cattle prices which 
occurred in the study period. For cattle of heavier 
weights, the effects of price changes are greater on 
the selling side than on the buying side. Somewhat 
offsetting the favorable price margins during the 
study period were two unfavorable crop years in 
Eastern Ontario resulting from severe drought con- 
ditions. However, in spite of positive price margins, 
total expenses (excluding labor) were equal to 90 
per cent of total receipts for all 28 farms, indicating 
the narrow margin of profit for farm feeding systems. 
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In Group III, economies of size are evident be- 
tween the nine low and nine high beef producing 
farms in cost per 100 pounds of gain. These econo- 
mies are reflected mainly in reduced unit average 
overhead expenses and a higher stocking rate of 
pasture. The data did not provide an adequate basis 
for determining just how much cost factors would 
vary with size in the analysis because of the limited 
number and wide variation in practices followed by 
the cattle feeders. 


Low feed costs are an important determinant of 
profits for all types of cattle feeding programs, since 
feed makes up 70 to 80 per cent of total cost. This 
is especially the case for light weight cattle. In 
Group I, feeder cattle were purchased at compara- 
tively lighter weights and thus required longer feed- 
ing periods to reach market weight. Consequently, 
efficiency of feeding is highly important in determin- 
ing feed cost since a large proportion of the weight 
sold is gain. 

Price margin is another important factor determin- 
ing profits and becomes relatively more important for 
cattle that are purchased at heavier weights. Feeder 
cattle in Groups II and III were heavier at purchase 
than Group I cattle. Therefore, a high proportion 
of their selling price was derived from resale of 
purchase weight. 


Over half of the farmers interviewed expressed 
the feeling that livestock auctions in the area had 
facilitated the buying of feeder cattle in terms of 
price information and supply of feeders available. 
On the other hand, the farmers generally indicated 
that livestock auctions were inadequate outlets for 
slaughter cattle and they felt that present marketing 
practices needed improvement. With the transaction 
being made mostly at the farm, information on car- 
cass grades was difficult to obtain since three-quar- 
ters of the cattle sold for slaughter went direct to 
plants. As a result, it was not possible to make com- 
parisons of grades with results presented in this 
report. 

The study suggests that the effective utilization 
of resources available, particularly pasture, forage 
and labor, appeared to be more important in oper- 
ating a successful beef feeding operation than the 
system of handling the enterprise. Two-thirds of the 
farmers contacted mentioned that they fed cattle, 
due to the low labor requirements. Also, the enter- 
prise allowed them to participate in off-farm work. 
Half of the 28 farmers indicated that they had pre- 
viously been engaged in a dairy enterprise. Although 
no labor data were recorded, lower labor require- 
ments were evident for Group II compared with 
Groups I and III. This difference is largely explained 
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by the fact that wintering cattle increased the labor 
requirements. 


All of the feeding systems analyzed in this report 
relied on pasture as their basic feed. Consequently, 
land values, which the farmers indicated had in- 
creased rapidly, were an important overhead cost. 
Although barley and mixed grain acreages had de- 
clined in the study area, the growing of corn had 
increased rapidly. Some farms in the area were more 
suited to the growing of corn than others. This 
variation was also evident in the quality of pasture 
and hay on farms. 

Nearly all of the farmers interviewed were fully 
utilizing their hay and pasture land. However, equip- 
ment and in particular buildings were in some cases 
not being used to full capacity. This was especially 
noted on farms in Group I. 

Due to the variety of farm resources available in 
Eastern Ontario, no one single farm feeding opera- 
tion can be said to be best suited to all farms. On 
many farms, opportunities exist for a cattle feed- 
ing enterprise where adequately financed and man- 
aged. Such operations can utilize feeders from local 
sources. With the closely located markets of Ot- 
tawa, Hull and Montreal growing rapidly, a good 
outlet for slaughter cattle exists. However, one factor 
emphasized by the majority of producers contacted 
was the limited supply and quality of feeder cattle 
both within and adjacent to the area. The fact that 
one-third of the feeders were purchased outside the 
area, with their origin as far west as Saskatchewan 
and as far east as New Brunswick and that market- 
ing costs of moving feeder cattle into the area 
ranked high as an expense, validates this viewpoint. 
Another important factor which influences the feed- 
ing program in the area is the availability of pasture. 
The fact that the 28 farmers rented an average of 
37 acres per farm points out that their owned proper- 
ties were inadequate in size to support a beef feed- 
ing enterprise which is dependent heavily on forage. 
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CANADIAN AGRICULTURE AND THE KENNEDY ROUND 


In order to broadly assess the results of the Ken- 
nedy Round negotiations as they affect Canadian 
agriculture, it is necessary to place them against the 
background of the size and pattern of Canada’s 
agricultural trade. The annual value of Canada’s 
agricultural exports is about $1,600 million. Ap- 
proximately $1,000 million of these exports is ac- 
counted for by wheat, wheat flour and coarse grains. 
The largest component is wheat which amounts to 
about $850 million. 

The negotiations on wheat in the Kennedy Round 
have led to an increase of 21¢ per bushel in the 
minimum and maximum price for wheat over that 
set under the 1962 International Wheat Agreement. 
The new minimum price of $1.954 per bushel for 
No. 1 Northern in store at the Lakehead should 
permit generally higher prices to be realized by 
wheat producers over the next few years. In contrast 
with the International Wheat Agreement, which 
specified a minimum and maximum price only for 
No. 1 Northern, the schedule in the Kennedy Round 
Cereals Agreement identifies 10 major grades of 
wheat with agreed minimums and maximums. 

Agricultural products other than cereals make up 
about $600 million in exports. About half of this 
now enters world markets free of duty and is not 
affected by the negotiations. The balance, some $300 
million of exports sold largely to the United States, 
represents that export volume of non-cereal products 
on which tariffs and other barriers to trade were 
subject to negotiation in the Kennedy Round. Tariff 
concessions of benefit to Canada were negotiated on 
about $110 million of this. In total then, of $1,600 
million of Canadian agricultural exports, benefits 
were received as a result of the negotiations on about 
$960 million or 65 per cent. 

On the import side, agricultural products amount 
to about $1,000 million. Of this, slightly less than 
half enters Canada duty-free at the present time. 
This is divided about equally between the United 
States and Commonwealth sources. When imports 
of sugar and coarse grains (largely corn) are de- 
ducted from dutiable imports, as they did not form 
part of the negotiations, the volume of dutiable im- 
ports remaining for possible tariff reductions was 
about $240 million. (Of this, Canada made tariff 
concessions on about $200 million, including $120 
million for temperate agricultural products and $80 
million for tropical products.) To this, of course, 
must be added the value of exporter commitments 
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undertaken as part of the new cereals agreement, in 
order to determine the overall Canadian contribution 
to the negotiations. 


Canada-USA Negotiations 


Canadian negotiations on agricultural products 
other than cereals were conducted largely with the 
United States. Negotiations with other countries, 
principally the European Economic Community, the 
Nordic countries, Japan and Switzerland, because 
of the nature of Canadian agricultural exports to 
these countries, focused mainly on a few individual 
commodities in contrast with the broad coverage of 
the negotiations with the USA. Tariff reductions 
of benefit to Canada from these countries covers 
trade amounting to about $15 million. 

The total of Canada’s dutiable agricultural ex- 
ports to the USA in 1966 amounted to about $225 
million. Of this, the USA has made tariff cuts aver- 
aging 60 per cent on approximately $95 million. On 
about $29 million of this trade, the tariff has been 
cut to zero. The major products, exports of which 
were $1 million or over in 1966, on which USA tar- 
iff cuts were negotiated are as follows: 

(a) Free entry—maple sugar and maple syrup, 
fresh apples, fresh raspberries, turnips, a num- 
ber of grass and forage seeds, cattle hides and 
skins, bran, shorts and middlings, brewers’ 
grains, grain screenings and other grain milling 
by-products and animal feeds, 

(b) 50 per cent tariff reduction—fresh and 
frozen pork, dairy cattle, fresh and frozen blue- 
berries, currant and berry jams and jellies, 
fresh carrots, other grass and forage seeds, 
mustard seed and sunflower seed. 

The largest part of the some $130 million of 
Canadian dutiable exports to the USA on which tar- 
iff reductions were not negotiated is accounted for by 
live beef cattle, fresh and frozen beef, coarse grains, 
potatoes and cured pork. No duty reductions were 
made in the corresponding items in the Canadian 
tariff. 

On the Canadian tariff side of the negotiations 
generally, most of the reductions made were a result 
of negotiations with the USA and, with the excep- 
tion of tropical products, tariffs were reduced on 
only a small number of products as a result of agree- 
ments with other countries. This of course reflects 
the small agricultural component in our trade with 
these countries. 

The largest import items on which reductions 
in the Canadian tariff were made vis-a-vis the 


USA relate to citrus juices, fresh pork, grass and 
forage seeds, apples, feeds, cigar wrapper tobacco, 
hops, animal fats, dried vegetables, certain fresh 
vegetables and a number of other products such as 
rice, raisins, and processed coffee. 

As a general outcome of the Canada-USA negoti- 
ations in the Kennedy Round, after the full imple- 
mentation of the tariff reductions negotiated, about 
30 per cent of Canadian agricultural exports to the 
USA, Canada’s largest dutiable export market, will 
enter that country duty-free and the average USA 
duty on the balance of our agricultural exports will 
be about six per cent. 

On the Canadian side, the average rate on dutiable 
agricultural imports from the USA will be about 
nine per cent after full implementation of the Ken- 
nedy Round results with about 45 per cent of USA 
exports entering Canada duty-free. 


United Kingdom 


In the United Kingdom market the main result 
of the negotiations was a narrowing of the preference 
enjoyed by Canadian exports on about $70 million 
or about 45 per cent of our preferential trade. The 
most important products in terms of export value 
affected are soybean oilcake and meal, soybeans, 
fancy meats, dried beans, tomato juice, canned and 
frozen corn and tobacco. The narrowing of the 
Commonwealth preference by 25 per cent on tobacco 
is contingent upon the USA eliminating the Ameri- 
can Selling Price system of evaluation on certain 
chemicals. 

The general level of the preference remaining on 
most of our agricultural exports to Britain, after 
full implementation of the negotiated MFN rates, 
will be about 10 per cent. 


TABLE I—MAJOR U.S.A. AGRICULTURAL TARIFF REDUCTIONS OF INTEREST TO CANADA 


U.S. Imports 
TSUS Present Negotiated from Canada, 
Item Brief Product Description Rate Rate 1966 
($U.S. 000) 
100.50 Dairy COWS Mi a) ccc ee Re Rete aia a ak a eee Rae ERTS 1.5¢/Ib 0.7¢/Ib 5,455 
100.73 FIOLSesinowoven $150 seach wet acini aaa eet ain als a ola ae $5.50 each $2.75 each 63 
100.75 HorseSMoveltol'50: Gach Pee aes .. c k agen dina wen eda ows 6.75% 3% 609 
100.81 LIVOERSH CG Deeb. an. See ND ct o's ney uc Pen wha ne le 75¢ each Free 181 
00. Livebswinoee div ROME IBD. cncearnencear dove 1¢/Ib 0.5¢/Ib 679 
100.95 Othermliveraniimals sees weve ee. hore he ae wel 7.5% 3.5% 2,238 
105.60 Evisceratedigeeserand ducksie taal oo ait sie 10¢/Ib 5¢/Ib 17 
106.30 Ereshplani Dee aeccegers co aie ste tic cok, aisle rny aca annie Wee te 3.5¢/Ib 1.7¢/Ib 15 
LOG R406? Ome reShis DOr eee tess ace kaa AAT ose okey Ne Pk mace a 1.25¢/Ib 0.5¢/Ib 1,036 
NOGEAO2 40s Frozen pOnktetiacs ooccnc 2 Mee Ae so oscar oman do Ga cimentn ole eno 1.25¢/Ib 0.5¢/Ib 16,447 
106.80 Edible meatoffal not over 20¢/bi oan nee ene tere 1¢/lb 0.5¢/Ib 63 
106.85 Ediblenmeatontaliovers 20¢/llbeeemcm nein eunte tectonics sen 5% 2.5% 388 
107.10 PorkesausagesetreSiies: cs eees «oo et aay Ae eer re 3.25¢/Ib 1.6¢/Ib 184 
107.50 Beefainiainiqhtecontainerscagemea®. a-1cccsen ake aete areata 15% 7.5% 63 
107.80 Meat textrackst en! meee TRE Wee 2,2 cedars eR eee 3.75¢/Ib 1¢/lb 28 
119.50 Poultry eqagsa except chickeln)meesy- ates aa aia sae a aa 5¢/doz. 3.5¢/doz. 725 
1203 00%. Bovine hidestand Skins: settee: a. acne wena aas ama cnte 4% Free 1,261 
124.25 Furskiss dkessed snoimdye dierent aa qari se aa ene - 5.5% 25505 935 
125.40 Seedlings, layers, and cuttings of fruit trees and other fruit 
TO OSSEOC Kar eee re aS es ce eres tue eee Ses $2/1000 Free 83 
125.80 Live plantsssuitable for plantingyns:pifa......... 0. seems 10% 7.5% 58 
126523 AlsikescloveraSe6ed nee s 1 eee oe ens ha eden 2¢/\b 1¢/Ib 774 
126.27 Red: clover S€60 4s eo ceo es oe. ORR tee 2¢/|b 1¢/Ib 388 
126.29 SWeet CloVermSeed: As san .eP ARN sce hin toed o We Aa ane 0.8¢/Ib 0.4¢/Ib 672 
126.31 Witte: andtladinoclover Seed tri. -.. 0415 4 weer sae 3.2¢/Ib 1.6¢/lb 52 
126.35 CreepingunedsteSCUe SOOGa..4e et... ane o daamaaaneaeac 1¢/Ib 0.5¢/Ib SPY 
I2ORS aie IVICAG OW: TESCUC, SOOM a... JMR os nhc aan AHA ina 0.5¢/Ib Free 193 
PCRS 7-0) Millet ce OO cee TONNON:,.. co nag rameneed ssn as 0.4¢/Ib 0.3¢/Ib 55 
\_ 126 WW FRYS Grass SOO «le. SRO. cde dee sansseeeewao es 1.25¢/Ib 1¢/Ib 36 
26.85 ABTA ALEL AAG Solsta pes a ee OAR ee Rear nS “DERM SAC Oe 0.5¢/Ib Free 274 
126.87 ereerand-shrub Sed cies eek pols sehen ees seca 1¢/lb Free Ut 
126.95 WING AEGFASS!SOOG etter aceite oer Seer ee cites rom nurse cliote 0.4¢/Ib Free 209 
127.01 Grass seeds and other forage seeds n.s.p.f............... 0.4¢/Ib Free 648 
130.30 Ce ntificdisOodt conn cwes seo 6 ee ee aca oe a 12.5¢/bu 6¢/bu 545 
135.30 FrOSMCADDAGG cre c.cR carer Cua els tate he Hoa, nar duol tase ae 0.75¢/Ib 0.55¢/Ib 24 
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TABLE 1—MAJOR U.S.A. AGRICULTURAL TARIFF REDUCTIONS OF INTEREST TO CANADA (Continued) 


Eas, 


U.S. Imports 
TSUS Present Negotiated from Canada, 
Item Brief Product Description Rate Rate 1966 
($U.S. 000) 

135.40 FreSliiGarrOtSen ct heer Tene hs ak ena eke cee iageict a oe nee eRe 12.5% 6% 1,298 
135.20 FreshitDOats eee ere teeta on the etch cttatene ooo clfeapaiey cee (ole 5% Free 10 
135.50 Fresh cauliflower, June 5—October 15............-.++4-5 11% 5.5% 13 
136.60 Lettuce, June 1—October 31... ccs... ce eeees es eee eee ees 0.85¢/Ib 0.4¢/Ib ital 
136.90 OMIONCSOUS Watts cao nee Eo cco eae ee reefers 1.25¢/Ib 0.6¢/Ib 32 
137.40 PadighOST ere ets on en Bee, c; 12.5% 6% 74 
137.66 Turnips or rutabagas..!. 220s. Aeterna * Lele = She einey apts 5¢/100 Ib Free 1,779 
137.70 Parsnipsys...20. FRI Ye. 230k). SieaSe.. aS. « hieeene 25% 12.5% 50 
140.46 Dried peas, Whole s.c20 3.5. 2+ a meee operate aetna ae 0.75¢/Ib 0.37¢/Ib 11 
140.50 Potatoes, dried, desiccated etc..............- eee eee eee 2.75¢/Ib 1.3¢/Ib 40 
140.70 Potato flours co es San Rec kae cree a eaters 2.5¢/Ib 1.2¢/Ib 33 
146.10 Frosh. applesn)..<S Ai ciate A) ek. E.R ee 0.25¢/Ib Free Qeols 
146.50 Freshiblueberries. 2. ape eee eis cee © - cee eee 0.7¢/Ib 0.3¢/Ib 2,905 
146.54 Raspberries and loganberries, July 1 to August 31........ 0.5¢/lb Free 1,044 
146.68 Brozen biueberhnesaecn tetas seine ine ornare 6% Sf 213 
146.70 Canned blueberries (including pie-filler)...............4- 1% 3.5% 21 
146.72 Canned and frozen berries (including pie-filler) n.s.p.f..... 14% 175 86 
146.90 FreshiCheniieS enn ache ca arate arch ee ee 0.5¢/Ib 0.2¢/Ib 438 
146.98 ETOZEN CHONTICS et re ae tent rr ce ate iets 6 svete rece 7¢/Ib+10% 3.5¢/lb+5% 20 
147.64 EOS PG rae earn aia ern ene 12.5¢/cu.ft. 6¢/cu.ft. 576 
148.70 Fresh peaches, June 1—Nov. 30...........0.- eee ee eees 0.5¢/Ib 0.2¢/Ib 20 
153.04 Currant and other berry jams and jellies................ 6.5% SM 1,016 
153.32 Other jams and jellies... T8002 .t. .. sa. ween eee 14% 7% 110 
155.50 Maple SUDAN 6. fen Soe a etre eRe Meee cin ft Nae Sap ete aw 2¢/Ib Free 2,841 
155.55 Maple syrupaein..2i. ISAO. « wads eet ae wes 1.5¢/Ib Free 3,198 
161.61 Nivistardteeedite.. sii; SN cadet ee 0.875¢/Ib 0.43¢/Ib 3,114 
165.15 Applesen péarquice....,. Sant O0..88. a. + ma.<a nanan ele 0.5¢/gal Free 106 
165.40 Grape TUCO wet oc Se oeteae os dome an aiy heer 50¢/gal 25¢/gal 40 
175:51 Sin flower iSO nate oe eee ache cdo Seat a ais, se ones 0.8¢/lb 0.4¢/Ib TAWA, 
176.55 SumflowG riOil tae ces evens ccc ae as cecal ca een tg Soe ssa os cote 1.8¢/lb+8% 0.9¢/Ib+4% 19 
177.56 Ril leii eee fo. eee een. Sine oo Oe SURE SE OR ne cre GRD Oe 0.875¢/Ib 0.43¢/Ib 53 
182.20 Biscuits; GakeSrere..c, <2. Glaiteen » 4.05 nen areoeenn 6% 3% 6,071 
182.30 Coreall breaktastsOOUSe ae eee tee raeeen rere yan arse raters 5% 2.5% 418 
182.35 Macaroni, noodles, etc. without egg.............6 eee eee 1¢/Ib 0.5¢/Ib 925 
182.36 Macaroni, noodles, etc. with ©99............6.eeenceeeees 1.5¢/Ib 0.7¢/Ib 105 
182.52 Soups and soup preparations, not containing oysters...... 14% 7% 46 
182.70 Wild riC@mee neo tan ore ee Cane A tie tater lt a ener parenaiaua ara tess 5% 2.5% 258 
182.91 Edible praparations, 1.S.p Faget = Ricasrtetseeiescasteareyee 20% 10% 935 
184.10 Bran, shortsiahd, middlings: AAAt. : canatior css nen icen es 2.5% Free 2,477 
184.25 Brewers’ and distillers’ grains and malt sprouts.......... $1.10/ton Free 3,151 
184.30 Hay; BOOS ees ne ds ai Oe eR WMS ec Gierm ims Geiger are 60¢/ton Free 303 
184.35 SEA ee Ra cies ored ra rs ot thcs, era ate eoraenar seen apsrensh 50¢/ton Free 6 
184.40 Gira ns UNS een ee yee ene (emacs ever sccer atau 2.5¢/100 Ib Free 253 
184.45 Flaxseed, SCreeningS. «2.4. «1s co sc 1d site een. feted a) etic ~ 0.5% Free 664 
184.47 Other screenitigs (50. di. PSs ates ac cee eee ae cele opie 2.5% Free 2,683 
184.61 Animal feed, raw meat, other than horsemeat............ 5% Free (als: 
184.65 Animal feed, meat, prepared or preserved.............-- 8% 4% 2,826 
184.70.20 Pet food obtained from milling by-products, packaged for 

rOtalSAaloy ico ee te ee ce ence saree 2.5% Free 457 
184870:70 (Other milling, by-productsM RRs: 2) foie co epteorarton 2.5% Free 1,898 
184.75 Animal feeds and ingredients, nspf...................«.- 10% 7.5% 94 
186.15 Feathers andudOwnsS:.0. seawater cence ar ner 20% 15% 118 
192.50 Peat Mosse. ea. ce hee ee eiceetie cee sch earner eee 25¢/ton Free 174 
2068&307. Raw wool states ry Ree Sead oer rahe ebene ois) lesa hart 23% AVE 11.5% AVE 344 
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TABLE 2—MAJOR AGRICULTURAL TARIFF REDUCTIONS OF INTEREST TO CANADA MADE BY COUNTRIES OTHER 


THAN U.S.A. 


SS SS OE IE EE SP RL SL ITE OIE EE EDEL OIE DS EEE LE LOT GE OE CELIA OITI LT CL SIE IAEA LILLE ES AID LLCS EE EDIE LEE DEE ELL LLL PREBLE ELE AL LEAL 


Canadian 
; ches Exports 
BTN Brief Product Description Present Rate Negotiated Rate 1966 
($000) 
EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 
02°01. Bail Edible offals: 
(96) of beef and pork—livers................... 20% 14% 15525 
=—=OtNOiE i neces. See eos 20% 12% 
02.06A Cured meats: 

(10) horsemedt.... saa baratteh >. ees aera. ook 16% 13% 404 
04.06 FIONOY 2 sre enter ce a aie so Os aia 30% 27% 64 
07.01 A Potatoes: 

(11) TOTRSOO Cie toca PC sae oe MNO ecu 10% 9% 823 
07.02 Frozeniwegetavles, 1. eetancc < «sens oy ces 19% 18% 200 
07.05 A Dried peasTanG DOAanSanewemys sac ecg nae 9% 4.5% 149 
12.03 B.II Seeds for sowing: 

(93) QLaASStSOGdS.... an cee oo os oc eee 8% 6% 536 

(96) GloversS0OdS.. naa. eee ees ees Se aehewe ek 55 4% 799 
15.02 A AA LOW A ks ork cee ee uta cao eee toa: 2% Free 1,589 
20.02 G Other canned vegetables......... 24% 22% 2,245 

(green and wax beans) 
POLO Gt Oa CANNCULOMOFIOS.. n., 7 Ae ces ns Ee aise 25% 24% 337 
PiROK CanneG-COnilce 5...) Sa. oe ce ee yo ae. 25% 20% 33 
24.01 B Raw: tODACCO. seein Oe es eee ee ey ces 28% 23% A D72 
min. 29 UC/100 kg = min. 28 UC /100 kg 
max. 38 UC/100 kg =max. 33 UC/100 kg 

NORDIC COUNTRIES 
05.04 B NaturalssauSagecasingSmer «1a ek ere ae 0.45-4.50k/kg Free 162 
39.03 Synthetic sausage’ casings: ...... 00h s. ie... 15% 7.5% 
39.04 
(Norway) 
08.06 Appleszand pears. 4. terse oc ieee coe Removal of import restrictions December 31, 1969 
(Denmark) 
20.01 Pickles;andirelisneS: = 5a.-c one] clelele oe 25 kr/100 kg 20 kr/100 kg 119 
21.04 Pickles-and relishes. .Aeacnc.. 0... atest ets enc, 8% 4% 
(Sweden) 
20.02.199 ei GantieG. DOAN Sit esa 6 arco von ceserenernre oie eee 25 kr/100 kg 20 kr/100 kg 89 
(Sweden) 
24.01.101 TOD ACCOR FAW sche eee ater io sles alee eer aiebe ke ious 45m./kg 22.5m./kg 19 
(Finland) 
05.14.01 Animalimatertalsitomadrugsar cane west arieiaerer 3 Fr/100 kg 1.5 Fr/100 kg 247 
41.01 Elidessand: SKINS wraWéarr sci ee dea hae erence eee 0.20; 0.50 Fr/ 0.10; 0.30 Fr/ 127 

100 kg 100 kg 
43.01.01 UES AY OW Beh pcs eget a in oe seg eh at te 0.50 Fr/100 kg 0.30 Fr/100 kg 2,526 
JAPAN 
15.02-1 Niall OW evict, mensions Ppa tos) sie vce sue uence aver 4% 2.5% 1,667 
43.01-3 FureSk[tisidee: cetsesvosts Hchoerete alates oper cynics Patek, share 10% 5% 200 
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TABLE 2—MAJOR AGRICULTURAL TARIFF REDUCTIONS OF INTEREST TO CANADA MADE BY COUNTRIES OTHER 
THAN U.S.A. (Continued) 


rE SSE PV SS 


Present UK Tariff UK Imports 
Tariff Item —_ Negotiated from Canada, 
Number MFN BP MEN rate 1964 
($US000) 
UNITED KINGDOM 
1.01 Iiveshorses! Clie eect cele ee one Free Free Bind Free 232 
1.06A&B Otherlivecanimalsies ceri eee eee Free Free Bind Free 31 
2.01 Ex.(A)(3) Horsemeat, fresh or frozen............. 10% Free 5% 253 
Ex.(A) (3) Pogksireshi On fhOZOMe sae eee ie erate 10%+OR Free +OR 10% — 
(B)(1)(a) Tongue & sweetbreads of beef and veal.. Free Free Bind Free 668 
b) Other edible offals of beef and veal.... 20% Free 10% 1,289 
206(A) (3) (a) 2(b)issGannediorscured pork. ag 2. cicsic weet 10%; Free Free+OR 10%; Free 4 
(4)(a) +QR 7 
5.03(A) Horsehair, not processed.............. Free Free Bind Free 8 
5.04(B)(2) Sausage casings, other than bovine.... Free Free Bind Free 2 
5.08(B) Animal bone or bone powder........... 10% Free 5% 3 
7.05(D) Beans anied): winit@zur urease mcs as cia 8% Free 4% 2,699 
8.04(B) Dried grapes, raisins etc. cwt........... 8/6 Free 4/- 15 
8.05 Ex.(B) azelinuts not in) Shella scare eee 10% Free Free 11 
8.07 Ex.(C) Fresh plums July 1-October 31 cwt.... 16/9d Free 16/8.4d 39 
8.09(B) Fresiiruit, OLhehes. eel ee oe ee 10% Free 5% 1 
08.12(A) Dried apples, pears, peaches etc......... Free Free Bind Free 6 
09.01(A)(1) Coffee, roasted or ground cwt........... 12/6d 9/4d 6/3.6d 28 
10.05(B) Sweet corn on the cob (dried).......... 10% Free 5% 5 
10.06(A) Rice, whole, cleaned cwt............... 6/- Free 3/- 1 
12.01 Ex.(B) SOY. beans sak. cei. tein ee te ee 5% Free Free 5,650 
12.03(A) Seeds of coniferous species............ 10% Free 5% 25 
13.02(C) Natural gums and resins............... 10% Free 5% 16 
14.05(B) Seaweed, not processed............... Free Free Bind Free 39 
(D) Other vegetable products n.o.p.......... 10% Free 5% 3 
15.04(A) Wihialetoile sare dence ae eae oer tran Free Free Bind Free DAN 
16.01 SaliSages ctG wie cack choy ck: meine 20% +OR Free 15% 20 
16.02(A) (2) Meat pastes, not canned............... 20%+QR Free +OR 15%- 1 
3 Meatspastes, canneda. seein ci ere 20% +OR Free +OR 15% 21 
(B)(1)(c) Beer and: vealscanned eres errs reer 20% Free 15% 112 
16.03(A) Meat extracts, beef and veal........... 20% Free 10% 3 
16.04(C) Gannedsalimonaeeeee eee 5% Free 24% 14,185 
18.04 Cocoa butter Cwatt. sae eee. «sore 2/4d Free Free 252 
20.02(B) sT.OMALONIUI COs oe carte cies ee 10% Free 5% 536 
(C)C)(byGQ” “Canned tomatods <2" oe oe. eae te ee 10% Free 5% 5 
03(B) Frozen fruit, with sugar, other than 
Straw DOKEICS aera. eee ey ee 15-5/8% Free 15% 19 
0.06 Ex.(A)(2) Canned pears and apricots............. 12-5/8% Free 12% 65 
Ex.(A)(2) Ganned peachesSan er cee eee: 12-5/8% Free 6% 25 
(A) (3) (a) (ii) Cherries prepared or preserved, not 
Stoned 450 .c aie en. ee eh eee 15-5/8% Free 15% 92 
(b) Cherries prepared or preserved, stoned. 10-5/8% Free 10% 216 
(A)(10) Unmixed fruit prep & pres., other....... 15-5/8% Free 15% 66 
(A) (9) Nuts, whether or not mixed............ 15-5/8% Free 74% 6 
(B)(2) Nuts, whether or not mixed............ 15-5/8% Free 74% 2 
(C)(5) Nuts, whether or not mixed............ 15% Free 74% 91 
0.07 Ex.(B) TMOMALON|WICO eee Citdaaiew Clim oun ks: 10% Free 5% 611 
1.02(A) Goffeerextract: CWt.o-. ee ete ee eras £2/16s £2/2s ASD 667 
1.07 Ex.(C)(5) Corn, including corn on the cob, canned 
OM TKOZOIN. ere ee Meta e 10% Free 5% 998 
2.09(A)(1) Liqueurs etc. aged 3 yrs. or over—per 
liquidigals eer oearcmior eee tea 3/6d Free 1/9d 6 
Ex.(B)(1) Spirits other than rum, 3 yrs. or over— 
DenDLOok Galan. cee eee 2/6d Free 1/3d 226 
Ex.(B) (2) Spirits other than rum, less than 3 yrs.— 
per proof gal.. bt aOR <2 9/60 Free 1/3d 15 
3.04(A) Soybean cake and meal. canes WH Free 10% 21,109 
23 .07(A)(1) Natural vitamin feed supplements. cores 10% Free 5% 229 
(2) Other 
Based on value of vitamin content.... 33-1/3 Free 123% 3 
or 10% w.i.g. or 5% w.i.g. 
24.01 Unmanufactured tobacco............ ibaw 23a £3/15/10 25% cut in 29,001 
pref. 
(Cdn$11.61) ($11.38) ($i. 55) 
US$000 
Eliminationof proterencOnn.- eas et eee 5,913 
Preference cut by 50% or more not eliminated..... 21,251 
Preference cut by less than 50%...............06. 51,459 
Elimination of preference and cut in BP........... 695 
Bindingiof MENitreerenthy eee eee 1,198 
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TABLE 3—AGRICULTURAL INPUTS ON WHICH THE CANADIAN TARIFF HAS BEEN REDUCED DURING THE 
KENNEDY ROUND? . 
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Tariff Item 
Number Brief Description Present Rate Negotiated Rate 
% % 
17900-1 Eabelseandgeagsxot-allekindSwancn< ce eee eee oe 22% 20 
19200-1 Tarred paper and ‘prepared roofings....................3.2-.2:-- 20 15 
(including shingles and building paper) 
19300-1 anes PAGS Om@SACKSPOsmalEKO See eee er a 20 15 
19905-1 Rance KADOtu OL CANS aern ct ran enna uae ges eae Se core 25 174 
28200-1 Builcingpogclcan cepa vil Ob iC teres, rare a ere 15 10 
28400-1 Drain pipes, sSOwelaDIDCSiOlO screech ert uses tse ee cance ee 22% 20 
EAA Oe ACY OSUTT LNOGEM «Suen eM ark ae ts. cles meen os cate el keene Shin eens 20 & 
DOAN Mem AEM OMWAeCstILOS,: MO: Dssaere mrcters coco) bercesesraticns ccna oeaivse eae ee 224 20 
28900-1 Plumbing :tixtuneste res. oe Rite tat te ea eer onl eae tee ts ee 224 20 
29000-1 Fonlandsancdrothemnyaraulicicementana eran aerate 4 Free 
29300-1 ENMaISuian wWelIaCR ire! Aine! SeGEWM Glo sonncceocenocengonsuacneonanuse 11¢/100 Ib 6¢/100 Ib 
30400-1 Giihdstoness mounted Om mots eee ra et era eens i neers 224 174 
34815-1 Coppeiapipekanditubingreaceee on. nck cut eo Pe eee 10 5 
349051 se COppetgall OvapiPexandacG iin Giyee awe war warn erate eer a nee 116% 5 
35200-1 Manufactures of brass and copper, n.o.p. (includes rivets, locks, 
washers, hinges, nozzles and other plumber’s and builder’s hard- 
WAC )eentema le tev pis an, siti Gable, yates Vet dees. Lays Me «Ye ss, oc 20 17} 
35305-1 Pipes and tubes of aluminum and alloys thereof................... 22% 123 
S5400-18- “Manufactures of aluminumpnioipee- eee ee eee ee eee 22% 174 
(includes aluminum siding, roofing, doors, windows etc., structural 
shapes, nails and other builders’ hardware) 
39700-1 Pipes or tubes of iron or steel and fittings.......................5- 20 173 
40103-1 GalVamizedawile acca wtiess <font & Stine OE Rees a hacen oe 20 10 
40112-1 Wire fencing, mesh, netting and screening.......................- 20%; 25% 124 
40 /705—leaw Chains on ironror steelkandspantss.c. 1 entra ieee aes ase 224 174 
40 eet) /RLhitay OReCES AIMED MEMs 5a 6 co somos codécsendo meson Sime dwe 5 Free 
40960-1 Materials and parts for silo;construction.............:.........00- LOT tao 10 
42700-1 Machines, n.o.p., accessories and attachments (includes fans, portable 
conveyors, hydraulic power units and control systems for tractors, 
back hoes, front-end loaders, feed mixers, refrigeration equipment, 
milling machinery, power driven hand tools)................... 224 15 
42732-1_ Machinery for dairying purposes (relates to commercial dairies)... 15 7% 
42820-1 Small air-cooled internal combustion engines and parts............ 20 15 
43000-1 Nutsyand bolts; mioipeces. noeare ete oie Reece ee nent eu te en ene, A 183 174 
Ae AO Mn NCO CLF WHIMS Ll Kom, aoauiders sano concn ods on enon oem ons oeto nme 225 20 
43 140m tL OSEAN ah aS Spates athe mae lier <a ee RICH RARER OUI eons IAS Ce © ivi ees Doe 173 
43205-1 Dairy hollow-ware of iron or steel, coated with tin including milk cans. 20 173 
43215-1 Tinplate containers for canning food products..................... 20 174 
43915-1 Rarmswagonssarm:siGdsiotc..7 ee eee eee ee 15 123 
44043-1 | 
to ‘ Aircraft and aircraft engines and parts, all types and sizes.......... 15 73 
44052-1 
44300-1 Apparatus for cooking or heating buildings (includes food processing 
COUIPINIO nt) et ae 9 OE BN te oe Re le et CR ee AONE Wy es ee 223 20 
A4516—ieas Electric motors andypantSsem. 9 ..c..s2 ects oe oct cece o Seetne 225 15 
34524 —| SemclectnicaapparatusgandsnantS au. or wy a eae ener ents nora) 2 ek eeeae 225 174 
(includes water heater, electric fence controls) 
44603-1 Manufactures of iron and steel, n.o.p. (includes poultry waterers 
and feeders, iron or steel doors, wire gates, milk parlour stalls, 
Nayingfoquipiment) ewe awe ewe, Aor ale ee a nents es 224 174 
44700-1) Watempumpsaihand om poweln eee ee Sein oe cris ce wees 223 17% 
51)/00—1iam Wikre ;screens 4d o0ors;and WIndOWS a1. 445 aera ia eo eee ieeae 25 174 
54325-1 Bags of sacksion JUG anoMmNe linOnOSISal formar te eee 15 124 
58800-1 Coal (used by food processing plants etc.)...................-0008- 3 Free 
66330-1 lodized mineral salts for feeding animals......................... 10 5 
6OS40 =i a@ystelr shell for poultry: Te6edSin. «epee k obi ouben beecud ant) oa 10 5 
67000-1 Grinding wheels, stones, manufactures of emery................... 20 174 
501-2 Dairy COWS.c: cone Cree eee PDEA AD Se nse sees eae ess | 3¢/|b Free 
6900-1 
to Feeds for animals and poultry and ingredients including chemicals. . . 20 5 
6928-1 
7105-1 
to Grass;and forage, seeds: Betis sikh feist ee ae eit TRE Oats 2-10% Free 
7615-1 
8101-1 
to Fruit trees and other florist and nursery stock used for propagation. . 5-15% Free 
8235-1 


a I A A LE I OIE SIE BIE TAS LE EE I IE IE EE SET RI PN ER ESE Eh EOL EY IE GE ESE IE CE SE AITO AT, 
® This is not an exhaustive list. It should be noted that the bulk of agricultural machinery and equipment now enters 
duty-free into Canada. 
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TABLE 4—SELECTED CANADIAN AGRICULTURAL TARIFF CONCESSIONS, MOST-FAVORED-NATION TARIFF 


i nnn SEES 


Tariff Base Concession 
Item Rate Rate 
Number Description of Products of Duty of Duty 
400-1.  HOrses, 11.0;)-sfeanc. ves sies sos Foe ee Sree bis erg een ye tie pre eers eceee each $6.25 Free 
503+4+ Silver or blaCK foxes: . 25.0... eee e ech eet cae se oes ss SRM <a terer 20% Free 
504-1... Animals, JiVing, 11.0.0... 0. -accwsi 000 5 se oo es onic oe qemama aleletes siete aie ene Sine 5% Free 
600-414) Live Hogs..ccvecunn fentady «4.65556 Oh he a kes ne Sao ee ee mre per pound 1¢ 3¢ 

Meats, fresh, n.o.p.: 
704-1 Pt heise chats cc ee ete Bhat fata lato ole, Wile ees ite evap ms ye peabeute ts Cars Iogodotabe per pound 1i¢ $¢ 
705-1 NO. Dic Bas & ereaee Felis Bo ae ws ee ge ee eh ce ete casi fae ceca per pound 23¢ 13¢ 
705-26 Edible meat oftaliot all’animals... 02. 2. 2c ct oe usr iota «1 per pound 1¢ 
(5%. a¢ 
minimum) 
6¢ 
14 
By, salt 3 
800-1 Canned beef... .cnicc<<0v> clea > ldaee »RGtem ogre eect clues ae “REE 30% 20% 
815-1 Patés de foie gras, foies gras, preserved, in tins or otherwise; lark patés...... 74% Free 
R0021. “Animalifiver paste: HCa I SR ene 80 bon Menai fe sone elena a ainsi 74% Free 
835-1 Extracts of meat and fluid beef, not medicated............. esse eee ee cece 25% 20% 
Meats, prepared or reserved, other than canned: 
10024 + NiO ce Se ee sae trees ee eae ak cs oe sige cannes ee? haere per pound 2¢ 1¢ 
1205-1 Sausage skins or casings, Cleaned........... 00 cece eee eee eee e eee eee e eens 15% 10% 
1300-1 Lard and animal stearine of all kinds, 1.0.p............0 eee cece es per pound 1i¢ 1¢ 
1305-1 Lard compound and similar substances, N.0.p...........-+..eeeees per pound 1i¢ 1¢ 
1400-17 “Tallow Oe ieee obs ae Gc oe een ee Siento 174% 10% 
1605-1 Eggs, whole, egg yolk or egg albumen, frozen or otherwise prepared, n.0.p., 
whether or not sugar or other material be added................ per pound 10¢ 7¢ 
1610-1 Eggs, egg yolk or egg albumen, dried, evaporated, desiccated, or powdered, 
whether or not sugar or other material be added............-...e-seeeeee 25% 20% 
3920-1 Rice meal, rice feed, rice polish, rice bran, rice shorts............. per pound 1¢ 3 
4305-1 Powdered milk, the weight of the package to be included in the weight for duty 
soy, TOE ee ET Io ora el c toe een T SR tei NAGE ocala fs ois ce OL SoMeM per pound 4¢ 34 
4500-1 Milk foods, 0.0: B'accccsc sare oye. cn ceas os sip eeem 2. Coren oredner 174% 15% 
4505-1 Prepared cereal foods, in packages not exceeding twenty-five pounds weight 
PT en) et ee ane ey Pe ee Ee SS Gin ots arkcwo ick Ct img uO 20% 174% 
4600-1 Prepared cereal foods, 1.0.P.......... 0. cece cere tence eee eee e eee e eens 15% 124% 
4710-1 Lima and Madagascar beans, dried.......... cece eee ee eee recess per pound 3¢ Free 
4800-1 Peas and lentils, whole or split. ..... 0... ee eee eee eee eee eee eees per pound 4 3 
Ho 
20% 
4900=1"  Buckwheatsnectay. circie tre acral ce citi asta arse: aes wal A eras per bushel 12} Free 
5000-17") oBuckwheatimeallior tloUts 14. cere acta iscsi. per one hundred pounds 45¢ Free 
E3001. Cornmeal. oot toe coe os demeiorers ie ae aie neeetaleyetels -aycgs oth kent per barrel 50¢ 40¢ 
5505-1 ‘Grain sorghum................ x@ismle bull Wed. Salseh. gatebats Abve late gigkaae ss per bushel 73% 8¢ 
5900-1! Rye mealoriflout. acai © cern sor emt etatetatate = 5 tats ote taterete ae Mele tate per barrel 45¢ \ 25¢ 
20% 
6505-1 Special dietary breads and biscuits.............. 0 eee cece teeter eee eens 73% 5% 
6700-1 Macaroni and vermicelli, containing no egg or other added ingredients....... 
it Sake 1 OA OO CO Ny br AE PUY 6 SPOR GAMER ord Ree ca eee acta per one hundred pounds $1.25 623¢ 
When in packages weighing two pounds, each, or less. 
GOO0 nee, SEW ee ee ee ener et else MenClia elo len eteltarsntens. seer enelier= per ton 50¢ Free 
GOTOH1 AY eile ine scans ai tale pict Gs Sig a gs 8 oo Ratings 2 ake ce ag ores per ton 60¢ Free 
8315-1 | Sweet potatoes, 'N.0.D.. .. 2.050 eters ine teat erg ene ens ee RM aon per pound 13 Free 
8505-2. Mushrooms;sdried oe. WO cc. 6 hee cad tes 55 28 ee aes oles oA ees Se 123% 10% 


Vegetables, fresh, in their natural state, the weight of the packages to be 
included in the weight for duty: 


8705-1. Brussels sprouts ;. .5. 205 Ao ee ccs eee sake oe oe pe ears per pound 3¢ 3¢ 
or 10% 10% 
or Free 


The Free rate shall apply during the months of January, February, March, 
April, May and June. 


During the remaining months in any 12 month period ending 31st March, 
the specific duty shall not be maintained in force in excess of 16 weeks, and 
the 10 per cent duty shall apply whenever the specific duty is not in effect. 
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TABLE 4—SELECTED CANADIAN AGRICULTURAL TARIFF CONCESSIONS, MOST-FAVORED-NATION TARIFF 
(Continued) 
SES SEE TELE EE SE I DE OTD EEE TT LE TILL ELE TEER ES EIDE IEE TEE EIDE ISDS LP ELE LG BS EIEN IBIS ES EIEIO LOLOL LE ELI BBG EE, 


Tariff Base Concession 
Item Rate Rate 
Number Description of Products of Duty of Duty 
S/OTShar Carrots) Sa ae. peat cswotkipkinionseccatedions .blaiedebxe per pound 1¢ a¢ 
or Free Free 


In any 12 month period ending 31st March, the specific duty shall not 
be maintained in force in excess of 40 weeks which may be divided into 
two separate periods, and the Free rate shall apply whenever the specific 
duty is not in effect. 


S/OG=1 8) "CAUNTIOWOL OTe ee ne ae Pee ee OR Oe wh Oe ap Pee per pound 4¢ 2 
or 10% 10% 
or Free Free 
The Free rate shall apply during the months of January, February, March, 
April and May. 


During the remaining months in any 12 month period ending 31st March, 
the specific duty shall not be maintained in force in excess of 20 weeks 
which may be divided into two separate periods, and the 10 per cent duty 
shall apply whenever the specific duty is not in effect. 


S710-t-) ‘Corn on the cobr: 4a hss, Bisee vei dotiadas wilt eae fe FS eerie. per pound 13¢ $¢ 
or 10% Free 


In any 12 month period ending 31st March, the specific duty shall not be 
maintained in force in excess of 12 weeks, and the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the specific duty is not in effect. 


B7i3-1_Egopiant..322.7 22 ace tees eee etc. ee a Oats clown dalton ice Sayeed ath: 10% 10% 
or Free 


In any 12 month period ending 31st March, the 10 per cent duty shall not 
be maintained in force in excess of 8 weeks, and the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the 10 per cent duty is not in effect. 


S71 7-2SP Green Onionsaes ee eek ee. ee es Lt ees ead per pound 13¢ 14¢ 


or 10% 5% 
In any 12 month period ending 31st March, the specific duty shall not be 
maintained in force in excess of 44 weeks which may be divided into two 
separate periods, and the 5 per cent duty shall apply whenever the specific 
duty is not in effect. 


8718-1 Parsloyi Hee tiie. cia) Re, OAT. RR, Pe) OR, Se) ei ee ioe Harte 10% 10% 
or Free 


In any 12 month period ending 31st March, the 10 per cent duty shall not 
be maintained in force in excess of 16 weeks, and the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the 10 per cent duty is not in effect. 


BIO eee ALSTDS cet meee tae Meare sfoeaio’ Sie ORS de Stuart Siete oc or ato ctie Mais wes iG ehanees per pound i1¢ Free 
or 10% 

S20)”. POSS. OSC art: cove reis: adee toe hee HOMER Mee ee Wie oee Berne, per pound 2¢ 2¢ 
or 10% 10% 
or Free 


The Free rate shall apply during the months of October, November, 
December, January, February, March and April. 


During the remaining months in any 12 month period ending 31st March, 
the specific duty shall not be maintained in force in excess of 12 weeks, and 
the 10 per cent duty shall apply whenever the specific duty is not in effect. 


Beech MeN GUAT CP OSES Re a gee LAG Yert ARES ote © «a Te Re earn © eb nine ahaha 10% Free 
BiZ0 Neb VV DITIOOT OF ONCING css Sent cet in aechsersibaace wikt Sayodiinae abt vbihe tania las 10% Free 
8727-1 LY CGS 0) $e pnt, MA crake wa De Oe pire ae 2 eee ceca ARM 10% Free 
POE CPR A BOLE 67 ck Bice TA eo oe Me hiss ee a eRe IN ap aT RM er ea Oe An a ORL et eh 10% 10% 

or Free 


In any 12 month period ending 31st March, the 10 per cent duty shall not 
be maintained in force in excess of 26 weeks, and the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the 10 per cent duty is not in effect. 


S72 aS mn UII IDS arent rate ea ces a Pea chats MR a pe Rca Beare cd og acegs. SYS s¥eus coseaons 10% Free 
S727-4~ HB LOCCONR oi. Suis tie oe cs Sie vis w'niee. cp ale e's 0 RD ase. O40. 6079 orb baovel. 10% 10% 
or Free 


In any 12 month period ending 31st March, the 10 per cent duty shall not 
be maintained in force in excess of 16 weeks, and the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the 10 per cent duty is not in effect. 
Vegetables, frozen: 
9003-2 SWOOLDOLALOOS waarmee ee tars id nner Pepa Stuer lone whariatec uaitid & Stata ew. 174% Free 
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TABLE 4—SELECTED CANADIAN AGRICULTURAL TARIFF CONCESSIONS, MOST-FAVORED-NATION TARIFF 
(Continued) 


2 aaa, 


Tariff Base Concession 
Item Rate Rate 
Number Description of Products of Duty of Duty 
9010-1 Vegetables, dried, desiccated, or dehydrated, including vegetable flour, n.o.p. 20% 174% 

9015-1 Vegetables, pickled or preserved in salt, brine, oil or in any other manner, 

NODES sess uo ce eth « Miteia becky cag AS<ewa aA cables psd eae gee Paes 20% 174% 
9020-2 Vegetable juices, liquid mustards, soy and vegetable sauces of all kinds, 

except tomato juicesann aril. sawecatlen ween. TRS. Ne eT. Qe). eee. 20% 174% 
9025-1 Vegetable pastes and hash and all similar products composed of vegetables and 

meat-or fish,wr bothin.0.p: «2. sol oa eee noe ees 20% 174% 
9030-1 Potatoes, pre-cooked, without admixture beyond the addition of preservatives, 

in powder, flake or granular form..........-.. eee eee eee eee eens 174% 15% 
9032-1 Potatoes, pre-cooked, with admixture beyond the addition of preservatives... 20% 174% 
9100-1 Soups, soup rolls, tablets, cubes or other soup preparations, n.0.p............ 20% 173% 


Fruits, fresh, in their natural state, the weight of the packages to be included 
in the weight for duty: 


9901-1. “Apricots: 325. SR, SA, er. ie net per pound 13¢ 13¢ 
or 10% Free 
In any 12 month period ending 31st March, the specific duty shall not be 
maintained in force in excess of 10 weeks, and the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the specific duty is not in effect. 
9202-1 Cherries, sour... . Wve Me oe. CRTs. Ges RE eianee eo are eee per pound 3¢ 3¢ 
or 10% Free 
In any 12 month period ending 31st March, the specific duty shall not be 
maintained in force in excess of 10 weeks, and the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the specific duty is not in effect. 
6904-1 “~Granberrids. 0 oe ee AERIS Ble ee anes Rene riers soe stars Sarena per pound 2¢ \ 5% 
or 10% se 
G005=1 we COACHOS ho ee I tee oceans enero cre ees sok Re moet per pound 14¢ 14¢ 
or 10% 10% 
or Free 
The Free rate shall apply during the months of November, December, 
January, February, March and April. 
During the remaining months in any 12 month period ending 31st March, 
the specific duty shall not be maintained in force in excess of 14 weeks, 
and the 10 per cent duty shall apply whenever the specific duty is not in 
effect. 
9207-1. ~Plims...... 2... «ites Sete ota, Ame OG) oe cease GS. em Saemn per pound 1¢ 
or 10% 10% 
or Free Free 
In any 12 month period ending 31st March, the 10 per cent duty shall not 
be maintained in force in excess of 12 weeks, and the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the 10 per cent duty is not in effect. 
GI0B=1 I TUNG PUINIS ott hac crore crcieoury Saeko arae es pee ie ioln eae elena per pound 13¢ 13¢ 
or 10% Free 
In any 12 month period ending 31st March, the specific duty shall not be 
maintained in force in excess of 12 weeks, and the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the specific duty is not in effect. 
9212-1 Berries, 6dible, 11:0.D. nsec «i <tejeu pip wrtenle com oipeieue Sales dle ueue overs ce: ienahy chabeteaae tae 10% Free 
9300-1 Apples, fresh, in their natural state, the weight of the packages to be included 
innthenweight forsdutynqse oie seer Seer Pees See. SE es per pound i¢ Free 
Grapes, fresh, in their natural state, the weight of the packages to be included 
in the weight for duty: 
QA0DET® aVitis Mabriiscarspecies em ste ace tiserersrsretteres nner m ter retre ncrone cist per pound 1¢ 1¢ 
or 10% Free 


When the grapes specified in item 9402-1 are imported under the Most- 
Favoured-Nation or General Tariff the specific duty of one cent per pound 
shall not be maintained in force in any twelve months ending 31st March 
for a period in excess of 15 weeks, and whenever the specific duty of one cent 
per pound is not levied the Free rate shall apply. 
0015=—1 Raisins bcccc dectic ot bedis suicitae obs orien, Sensesurtcnese yexcnalt toichokgr taker Rk ar per pound 3¢ 14¢ 


When in packages weighing two pounds each, or less, the weight of such 


packages to be included in the weight for duty. 


9945-1 Arpricots, nectarines, pears and peaches, dried, desiccated, evaporated or 
dehydrateeck ey us SS LL Oe iota ola lpn hand at ers era MOE 15% Free 
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TABLE 4—-SELECTED CANADIAN AGRICULTURAL TARIFF CONCESSIONS, MOST-FAVORED-NATION TARIFF 
(Continued) 
EE EE a oT LT ET I ELT DE ODE ARIEL LEER LILLE LAE DEE EEE OE GE PETES DEP LIAS AL IE SIE LOE IL LA OTP IEE AE SST LE TERE ET EELS Pi PTO STE 


Tariff Base Concession 

Item Rate Rate 
Number Description of Products of Duty of Duty 

OOO EU KIOO. CUNT ALS mck Siar ho oie aa ee Ss vai 4 Sak lap Bem ea he per pound 4¢ 2¢ 


When in packages weighing two pounds each, or less, the weight of such 
packages to be included in the weight for duty. 


HO 2002 ee ei MoSh ey ithe: ti cele) uteaetbe: sayin (er tee ete. i. Sat seed al Bis 15% Free 
10500-1 Fruit pulp, with sugar or not, n.o.p., and fruits, crushed............ per pound 2¢ 13¢ 
10520-1 Cherries, sulphured or in brine, not bottled....................cececececee 15% 124% 
10525-1 Fruits and nuts, pickled or preserved in salt, brine, oil, or any other manner, 

IO! PAs Pe ER URAL cates Melo las. , RSC ee aan eed. he 25% 174% 
10535-1_ Fruits and peels, crystallized, glacé, candied or drained; cherries and other 

fruits of créme de menthe, maraschino or other flavor.................... 25% 15% 
10540-1 Oranges, grapefruit, or lemons, sliced or in the form of pulp, with or without 

ThHeAC Ct ONTOLPESOnV.atlV.CS mere rtee Gis or hy eee ee 5% Free 
10605—1 ear Pineapplesse4 - re: ee ag A: els oie a ee eet ee per pound 2¢ Free 

Fruits, frozen: 

1O7O1= ae BIVCberriGsrmree aare oe | eee nn: Reet rapa n eg Ape p ee per pound 1% Free 
10900-1 Nutsyofgallikinds¥into:psrshellediomnotees taser > aceon arene per pound 1¢ Free 
1SSO0— mmm lViaplessugamandamaplesSycu Daaeeae rss eee. ee yn 173% Free 
14000-2 Molasses, the product of the sugar beet......................000. per gallon 63¢ 1¢ 


Tobacco, unmanufactured, for excise purposes under conditions of the Excise 
Act, subject to such regulations as may be prescribed by the Minister: 


Of the type commonly known as Turkish: 


14201-1 ULE ee eee ee a en ee ee ee ee per pound 22¢ 11¢ 
14202-1 SLOT acct ge ke Te ae OE res ao Pe Sera eee Ge per pound 40¢ 20¢ 

N.o.p.: 
14205-1 Unstemmed, when imported by cigar manufacturers for use as wrappers 

in the manufacture of cigars in their own factories.......... per pound 10¢ 5¢ 

14210-1 Converted tobacco leaf for use in the manufacture of cigar binders and cigar 

WiaDDOLS.. See yam SPeivey t 2g8 ek Nei. re Rete) Ye per pound $1.05 } 75¢ 

834¢ 
aqOOs ier PLCUIC LODACCO ne Binz catsrt Bas ater. che hieranne Me aneyie sp oldet. sens, POE wk per pound 45¢ 40¢ 
Fruit juices and fruit syrups, n.o.p., viz. : 

15201-1 inal jUlCo sare « See cee ene Cea tee daa batamsiunebnns eh Gat nak 10% Free 
15202-1 OrangoariciceAeoane 5 iste Mee. a O hg. oon ei eee eee eee 74% 5% 
15203-1 LG IMONEIUICO NR tre free. tel. Sener crete emyR ns 3. cc Reet ie eee eee aren teen 10% Free 
15205-1 FIRGAD PIG, [UNCO swe te. Fx Rone +, ckensuensu egtieacs ays, a ORS OR aA Ree 74% 5% 
15206-1 GrapethuitUlcepere ea wer Weer ee et retire ace ee eek at coe 74% 5% 
15207-1 Blended orange and grapefruit juice... as. tsn ct. fee ies eo meee ae 10% 5% 
15209-1 Fruit Syrups; Nios. foo 5 lee 5 ek ee cn Bs eee ee ee 10% 5% 
15215-1 Dehydrated citrus fruit juices with or without stabilizers or sugar.......... 73% 5% 
15300-1 Lime juice, raw and concentrated, not refined.................. per gallon 15¢ Free 


BN STE IESE ELIT TL IE SE I OE TIE IOS SDI PELE DEE EIS LEELA EEE GE RIEL ESDP LEE LE TED EPEC VOLE LEB LIPO ARL LN DALY BOLD ELE E LE RD EIS ELE BOR ELT EP BEEP EAI TPIT EN 
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POLICY AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS 


Canadian Wheat Board Payments—The Canadian 
Wheat Board’s initial payments to producers for the 
basic grades of wheat, oats and barley to be de- 
livered during the 1967-68 crop year will be: Wheat, 
No. 1 Manitoba Northern, basis in store Fort Wil- 
liam/Port Arthur or Vancouver, $1.70 a bushel; 
oats, No. 2 C.W. Oats, basis in store Fort William / 
Port Arthur, $0.65 a bushel; barley, No. 3 C.W. 
Six Row Barley, basis in store Fort William/Port 
Arthur, $1.06 a bushel. These payments, which 
are effective August 1, 1967, represent an increase 
of 20¢ a bushel for wheat, 5¢ a bushel for oats and 
10¢ a bushel for barley. (May 23, 1967) 


Ontario Greenhouse Vegetable Producers’ Market- 
ing Order—The Ontario Greenhouse Vegetable 
Producers’ Marketing Board and the Farm Products 
Marketing Board of Ontario are authorized to regu- 
late the marketing of greenhouse vegetables in in- 
terprovincial and export trade and for such purposes 
may, with respect to persons and property situated in 
Ontario, exercise all or any powers similar to those 
already possessed for the marketing of greenhouse 
vegetables within the Province. (May 25, 1967) 


Ontario Fresh Grape Growers’ Marketing Order— 
An amendment to this order includes authority for 
the appointment of agents by the Ontario Fresh 
Grape Growers’ Marketing Board, and for the 
duties, terms and conditions of employment, and 
remunetation of such agents in interprovincial and 
export trade, as applies for the marketing of fresh 
grapes within Ontario. (May 25, 1967) 


Ontario Fresh Fruit Growers’ Marketing Order— 
An amendment to this order includes authority for 
the appointment of agents by the Ontario Fresh 
Fruit Growers’ Marketing Board, and for the duties, 
terms and conditions of employment, and remuner- 
ation of such agents in interprovincial and export 
trade, as applies for the marketing of fresh fruit 
within Ontario. (May 25, 1967) 


Ontario Asparagus Growers’ Marketing-for-Process- 
ing Order—The Ontario Asparagus Growers’ 
Marketing Board and the Farm Products Marketing 
Board of Ontario are authorized to regulate the 
marketing of asparagus in interprovincial and ex- 
port trade and for such purposes may, with respect 
to persons and property situated in Ontario, exer- 
cise all or any powers like those already provided 
for the marketing of asparagus within the Province. 
(May 25, 1967) 
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Ontario Vegetable Growers’ Marketing-for-Process- 
ing Order—The Ontario Vegetable Growers’ Mar- 
keting Board and the Farm Products Marketing 
Board of Ontario are authorized to regulate the 
marketing of vegetables in interprovincial and ex- 
port trade and for such purposes may, with respect 
to persons and property situated in Ontario, exer- 
cise all or any powers similar to those already pos- 
sessed for the marketing of vegetables within the 
Province. 

In the Order, vegetables are defined as green and 
wax beans, lima beans, red beets, cabbage, carrots, 
sweet corn, long green cucumbers, green peas, pump- 
kin and squash or tomatoes produced in Ontario for 
processing. (May 25, 1967) 


Ontario Hog Producers’ Marketing Order—The On- 
tario Hog Producers’ Marketing Board and the Farm 
Products Marketing Board of Ontario are authorized 
to regulate the marketing of hogs in interprovincial 
and export trade and for such purposes may, with 
respect to persons and property situated in Ontario, 
exercise all or any powers similar to those they al- 
ready provided for the marketing of hogs within the 
Province. (May 25, 1967) 


Potato Price Stabilization Order, 1966—An amend- 
ment to this Order redefines price stabilization pay- 
ments made by the Agricultural Stabilization Board 
when potatoes are used for approved non-food uses 
other than starch manufacture. Whereas previously 
the Board was prepared to pay a flat 75¢ a hun- 
dredweight for such potatoes on deliveries of up to 
a maximum of 1,000 barrels per producer, the 
Board will now pay 75¢ a hundredweight where 
potatoes are used for approved livestock feed pur- 
poses and 50¢ a hundredweight in the case of ap- 
proved provincial disposal programs, on deliveries 
of up to 5,000 barrels per producer. A payment 
limit of 1,000 barrels per producer still applies on 
potatoes used for the manufacture of starch. (June 
1, 1967) 


Manufacturing Milk and Cream Price Stabilization 
Order, 1967—This order designates manufacturing 
milk and cream delivered by producers to plants 
as an agricultural commodity under the Agricultural 
Stabilization Act and authorizes a prescribed price 
for such milk at approximately 172 per cent of the 
base price in the period April 1, 1967 to March 
31, 1968. The Agricultural Stabilization Board also 
is given authority to make payments to the Canadian 
Dairy Commission to reimburse that body for its 
outlays to manufacing milk and cream producers 


under the quota system, to the extent of $120.4 mil- 
lion; to meet the Commission’s costs incurred in 
storing, handling and shipping dairy products; for 
interest on loans associated therewith, and for 
amounts paid by the Commission, up to $250,000, 
for providing information to producers concerning 
the program. Where the Commission can demon- 
strate to the Board’s satisfaction that sufficient funds 
are not available or funds are required to rectify 
basic quota inequities and to increase producer 
efficiency, the Board may also pay the Commission 
an amount not exceeding $12.5 million in respect of 
milk delivered by milk and cream producers under 
quotas established by the Commission in excess of 
those under the basic quota system. (June 1, 1967) 


Farm Credit Corporation—Two new members have 
been appointed to the Farm Credit Corporation. 
Mr. A. Saumier, Assistant Deputy Minister, De- 
partment of Forestry and Rural Development, re- 
places retiring member Mr. A. T. Davidson, Assist- 
ant Deputy Minister (Water), Department of En- 
ergy, Mines and Resources. The other new ap- 
pointee is Mr. W. E. Jarvis, Assistant Deputy 
Minister, Canada Department of Agriculture, who 
replaces retiring member Mr. S. J. Chagnon, As- 
sociate Deputy Minister, Canada Department of Ag- 
riculture. (June 7, 1967) 


Export Assistance Rebate—Canadian dairy farmers 
will receive a rebate of 2.7¢ per hundredweight 
from the 10¢ per hundredweight export assistance 
holdback retained by the Agricultural Stabilization 
Board under the 1966-67 federal dairy program. 
The cost of export assistance in 1966-67 was 7.3¢ 
per 100 pounds of manufacturing milk on which 
the federal subsidy of 85¢ per 100 pounds was paid. 
The total amount of the rebate to be distributed to 
dairy farmers is $2,874,000. (June 13, 1967) 


Farm Credit Repayment Terms—More flexible re- 
payment terms for Farm Credit Corporation mort- 
gages permit the postponement of payments of 


principal under special circumstances for periods of 
up to five years on a 30-year loan; where funds 
are borrowed for substantial land clearing programs; 
for the planting and development of orchards, and 
for the establishment of livestock enterprises. In such 
instances, the Corporation may charge interest only 
during the early years, thus assisting borrowers over 
the initial period of development. 

In determining whether repayment of principal 
should be deferred, the Corporation will take into 
account the size and purpose of the loan, the nature 
and size of the farming enterprise, and the length 
of time required to develop its earning potential. 
(June 16, 1967) 


Egg Stabilization Program—To strengthen the Ca- 
nadian egg market, which has recently experienced 
increased egg supplies and a sharp drop in prices 
to producers, the Agricultural Products Board has 
been authorized to stabilize egg prices through a 
purchase program. Eggs will be bought by the 
Board and processed into egg products such as egg 
melange and egg powder. It is expected that some of 
the egg products will make up part of Canada’s con- 
tribution to the World Food Program. (July 7, 1967) 


Storage Construction Grants—The Federal Gov- 
ernment has announced a program of grants toward 
the construction of frost-free potato warehouses, 
controlled atmosphere storage for apples, and jack- 
eted storage for vegetables. The grants, which will be 
made directly to producer groups, will be up to 
one-third of the approved expenditures to a maxi- 
mum of $50,000 for potato warehouses and $150,- 
000 for controlled atmosphere and jacketed storage 
facilities. The annual cost of these grants to the Fed- 
eral Government is estimated at $500,000. 

Each producer group will be required to pay a 
minimum of 25 per cent of the cost of construction. 
Federal grants will be made, following Parliament’s 
approval of the necessary funds, on the basis of 
regulations and approval of plans for proposed facil- 
ities prior to construction. (July 12, 1967) 
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PUBLICATIONS 


ECONOMICS BRANCH PUBLICATIONS 


Optimum Plans for Small Farms in Northeast 
Saskatchewan, Sonntag, B. H., Economics Branch, 
Canada Department of Agriculture, Regina. May, 
1967. Publication No. 67/7, pp. 82. 

This is the preliminary report of a study examin- 
ing the potential for increasing incomes through 
more intensive production on small farms in the 
R.M. of Barrier Valley No. 397 in Saskatchewan. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Available in Canada from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa 


Report on the 1960 World Census of Agriculture, 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, Rome. 1966. Volume 1—Part A. pp. Vii 
234. Price, U.S. $3.00. 

This publication presents, in unified form, cen- 
sus results from 25 countries which participated in 
the 1960 world census of agriculture. Two further 
reports on the same lines are contemplated as final 
data from other countries become available and are 
processed by FAO. 


Proceedings of the FAO Symposium on Integrated 
Pest Control, Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations, Rome. 1966. Part I, pp. 91; 
Patt 11, .pp2.L86;,.Part, iL pp. 2129. 

The proceedings, including papers presented, of 
an international symposium organized by FAO and 
held in Rome in October, 1965. 


Program of Work and Budget for 1968-69, Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
Rome. March, 1967. Publication c67/3. pp. xlviii + 
445. 

This report of the Director-General includes data 
with respect to 1968-69 estimates, the estimated use 
in 1968-69 of total funds by FAO, the distribution 
of time spent on various programs by FAO depart- 
ments and divisions in 1966, and a detailed program 
of work and budget for 1968-69. 


OECD PUBLICATIONS 


Available in Canada from the Queen's Printer, Ottawa 


Agricultural Policies in 1966, Europe, North Amer- 
ica and Japan. Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, Paris. 1967. pp. 664. 
Price, U.S. $12.00. 

This is the first general review of agricultural 
policies undertaken by OECD since publication of 
“Trends in Agricultural Policies since 1955” in July 
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1961. The latest report discusses generally and for 
member countries the existing situation and prob- 
lems with respect to productivity, incomes, farm 
structure and organization, production, consumption 
and trade; policies regarding intervention in prices, 
markets, foreign trade, productivity structures and 
manpower. In addition, there is an examination of 
the common policy of the EEC and of bilateral 
agreements under EFTA. The publication also in- 
cludes statistical tables, and resolutions and press 
communiqués adopted in the meetings of Ministers 
of Agriculture. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
Not Available From Economics Branch 


1965 Alberta Cattle Feeding Enterprise Analysis, 
Hackett, B. A., Economics Division, Alberta De- 
partment of Agriculture, Edmonton. 1967. Publi- 
cation No. 816-420-3. pp. 45. 

A study of the 1965 returns and costs of 75 cat- 
tle feeding enterprises, located in the brown and dark 
brown, thin black, and black soil zones of Alberta. 


Partners in Progress, Department of Forestry and 
Rural Development, Ottawa, 1966, pp. 100. 

A general survey, by province, of achievements 
through ARDA legislation under the first General 
Agreement which terminated on March 31, 1965. 


Socio-Economic Problems and Adjustment Needs of 
the Farm Family in Eastern Ontario, Noble, Henry 
F., Farm Economics, Co-operatives and Statistics 
Branch, Ontario Department of Agriculture and 
Food, Toronto, January, 1967, pp. 36. 

A study of the economic conditions, expectations 
and sociological structure of farm families in East- 
ern Ontario, compiled from material supplied by 
182 full-time and 117 part-time farm operators. 


The Canada Land Inventory—Report No. 3, De- 
partment of Forestry and Rural Development, Ot- 
tawa, 1966. Catalogue No. Fo63-3/1966, pp. vi + 
24. 

This ARDA report of the climates of Canada for 
agriculture comprises three sections: temperatures 
and the growing season; description of the climate, 
and classification of the country into climatic re- 
gions relating to field crops. 


The Impact of Urbanization on Rural Areas, ARDA 
Report and Digest, Department of Forestry and 
Rural Development, Ottawa, 1966, pp. 12. 

The text of a paper on the impact of urbanization 
on rural areas by Jean-B. Lanctot, Chief, Com- 


munity Development Services, Rural Development 
Branch, Department of Forestry and Rural Devel- 
opment, delivered at the International Conference 
on Social Work, Washington, in September, 1966. 


Occasional Papers on Credit, Livestock, Food Sup- 
ply, Policy, Drummond, W. M. and W. J. Anderson, 
T. C. Kerr and G. A. MacEachern, Agricultural 
Economics Research Council of Canada. March, 
1967. Publication No. 9, pp. ix + 52 + 12. Price, 
$2.00. 

These are six papers dealing with farm credit, the 
location of livestock production, world food supply, 
and agricultural policy in Canada and the United 
States. 


Assets, Liabilities and Net Worth of Canadian Farm 
Operators, 1935-64, Lerohl, M. L., Agricultural 
Economics Research Council of Canada. March, 
1967. Publication No. 10. pp. vii + 52. Price $2.00. 

This paper reports the results of a project designed 
to draw up annual balance sheets for Canadian 
farm operators, by province, for the period 1935- 
64; points to changes which have occurred in the 
capital and ownership structure of assets controlled 
by farm operators, and indicates the way in which 
such changes relate to the state of the farming in- 
dustry. 


Farm and Farm Family Income, Farm Expendi- 
tures and Resources in Canadian Agriculture, 1958 
Farm Survey Report No. 2, Fitzpatrick, John M., 
Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, Ottawa. May, 1967. Catalogue No. 21-509. 
ppeio~Price, $1.00. 


A joint study by the Agriculture Division, Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics and the Canada De- 
partment of Agriculture of farm and farm family 
income, farm expenditures and resources for non- 
commercial, semi-commercial and commercial farm 
holdings in Canada. The report is one of a series of 
publications arising from the 1958 Survey of Farm 
Expenditures and Income. 


The Riverhurst Region of Saskatchewan, Burges, A. 
W., Geographical Branch, Department of Energy, 
Mines and Resources, and J. W. Channon, Eco- 
nomics Branch, Canada Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa. Prairie Regional Studies in Economic Ge- 
ography, No. 1. 1967. pp. 112. 

This report is concerned with the economy and 
characteristics of the communities served by the 
Canadian National Railways Riverhurst Subdivi- 
sion and part of the Central Butte Subdivision. It 
is the first of a series of studies designed to make 
available to the Canadian Transport Commission 
data for use in decision making in the field of rail 
rationalization in the prairie provinces and its eco- 
nomic and social implications. 


Handbook of Agricultural Statistics, Part II, Farm 
Income—1926-65, Agriculture Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. June, 1967. Catalogue 
No. 21-511. pp. 94. Price, $1.00. 

A historical series of cash receipts from farming 
Operations, income in kind, value of inventory 
changes, gross farm income, farm operating ex- 
penses and depreciation charges, and supplementary 
payments, presented on both a provincial and Can- 
ada total basis. 
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STATISTICAL APPENDIX 


AVERAGE PRICES OF SELECTED CANADIAN FARM COMMODITIES, VARIOUS MARKETS AND GRADES, 1966-67 
ee 
1966 1967 


Commodity, grade and market Average May June March April May June 


dollars per cwt. 
CATTLE (weighted average prices at public 


stockyards) 
Good slaughter steers 
TOrOntOnceiic ce pees cesar fake 25.85 25.50 Domi 26.70 26.00 26.48 27.40 
Winnipegt.. aces Weetee. .uials ota ans 25315 25.36 24.46 25.56 As 25.40 26.45 
Calgary Meas iceieromla ye bavi ee eee 24.50 24.75 24.13 24.50 24.15 24.64 25.71 
Good feeder steers 
TOTOMtO ce eee C ee eee 27.70 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.02 28.19 29.49 
Wirinipega ss. 42. Aa Se. See oe. 25.55 26.25 26.22 25.93 26.15 26.63 27.81 
Calgary: ..3. 285 tse gor anee Bake oe 24.90 25.65 25.09 25.82 25.89 26.22 26.35 
Good and choice veal calves 
T OFOntOniy. ae. «a ib Saree 34.95 35.17 35.03 38.73 37.95 38.87 38.08 
Winnipeg sear eee ecnuetieeei om. 34.35 33.49 36.75 39.44 38.61 39.69 39.42 
Edimontoniee tree cee nee octets 28.20 32.08 32232 36.25 36.08 36.76 35.91 


HOGS (weighted average prices at public 
stockyards, Grade A dressed) 


Mielec om eo a blanacecoe seo cmmcd oO fan 35.90 36.83 38.29 31.69 29.93 32.52 32.38 
Winnipeg ses metin cick tts siege cian 34.45 35.54 36.35 28.90 27.60 30.33 29.97 
CalGary ate tea conan acte roe ot 33.50 33.19 34.66 27.00 26.32 28.88 PIE SSE 


LAMBS (weighted average prices at public 
stockyards, Good lambs) 


TOrOntO cer tare on co ceo eee 26.50 29.77 28.46 25.45 29.13 31.47 36.61 
Wining: bees . hee sa caglt eee 21.85 28.21 28.41 21.50 21.50 23205 29.38 
Galoar cules coche habeshe Genet tis 22.00 26.80 25.69 19.41 19.36 22.80 24.62 
FLUID MILK (f.o.b. factory) ; 
lai face wee otiote ee cc kre evar 6.00 6.10 6.10 6.10 6.10 6.10 6.10 
Montrealtae sit eee een crise 5.41 ESO 5.35 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
PPOLONtO nse cee erie toe sce 5.52 5.29 5.29 5.75 5.75 6.10 6.10 
Wie losoagcoaceconpooko space raat 5.34 5.20 5.20 5.48 — 5.97 5.97 
Vancouvermsninace serbia. Sok eiaerar 6.59 6.54 6.56 6.74 6.77 6.77 6.92 
MANUFACTURING MILK (average farm 
value)® 
NovarScotlay ecee ee eeeee ee 2.94 2.68 2.91 3.04 3.04 _ — 
New Brunswick so 2204.0-+ ences = ane Bn A) 3.12 3.22 3.28 3.28 — — 
Ouebec! ai teeny kas Bee ees bene 3.08 2.98 2.99 3.14 3.14 — — 
ONTANIOC ee ee Bee a eee on erne 3.14 S35 (18° 3.04 Seen 3.38 — — 
British Columbia eranser sere 3.24 3.24 3.26 3.28 3.49 — — 
cents per Ib. 
BUTTERFAT (for butter, average farm 
value)® 
Princesedwardelslaindas er ctw stars 65.4 64.0 63.0 67.0 68.5 — — 
QUOD OCEE ae errtcice mee incr tcure 82.9 82.7 81.3 83.8 83.8 — —- 
Ortatioe ay, Aer Oe. eae nthe 75.7 74.4 74.6 7720 81.4 — ze 
Saskatchewalh...i.oc0n- ge, sey oe 61.4 5951 58.6 63.2 64.1 — _— 
British Golutnbiaia -ncsere arate ere 78.9 80.5 80.5 82.2 87.8 —_ 
cents per doz. 
EGGS (average paying prices at registered 
grading stations, Grade A Large) 
Pialifax 1 eee eke ee ahah ea 44.6 34.8 Sh. 7 38.8 34.8 30.4 28.0 
StAnselimereeesaun tacit cua sicic kone aracene 45.5 42.4 35.6 36.3 38.4 S22 29.9 
London eke rae & SL Serine 45.4 40.6 36.5 34.8 33.4 29.6 28.0 
Winnipeg ccc «ssa st er yee 38.1 321 31.6 27.9 26.0 24.6 22.0 
WANCOLIVOrsee ells ener ete seers 39.9 35.6 S320 30.0 30.5 29.2 26.5 
cents per Ib. live 
BROILERS (average prices paid to growers 
No. 1 grade chicken under 5 Ibs.) 
TORONTO sce ere eee oe een oe 20.6 20.5 20.5 20.0 20.0 19.6 19.0 
Edmonton eet en eee ati terol 21.8 22.5 22.5 O15 21.5 21.5 PAV Th 
TURKEYS (average prices paid to growers, 
No. 1 grade, 12-20 Ibs.) 
L ONGON Asset e bicolor cores 25.4 24.5 24.2 23.0 22.5 22.9 23.0 
Edmontons..c. 26 eos om etecres 25.8 -- — 25.2 25.0 —- —_ 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF SELECTED CANADIAN FARM COMMODITIES, VARIOUS MARKETS AND GRADES, 1966-67 


(Continued) 
TS TIS SR ES RE BS RE LE LI I REELS ES TEES ET LIES SE ET EES TEE I TE | GLEE SLE NLEY IS PLEO LO IES DD FLEES III CY OLAS | EOD LEA EPO LE MAE LEILA LLIN ILI ERED LE LIL 
1966 1967 
Crop Year 
Commodity, grade and market Average May June Mar. April May June 


dollars per cwt. 


POTATOES (Can. No. 1 Table, average 
prices to growers) 


PhincosEGwoardulsland ree cies ieee 2.85 3.67 2.03 1.04 0.83 O07, 1.09 
ING WEESGUMSWIGCK ieee ieee ge mercer 2.28 Sie 1.60 0.81 0.57 OL 7/83 0.88 
Southwestern Ontario............... 2283 S77 a 1.63 ts 30 1.36 


cents & eights per bu. 
EASTERN GRAINS 
Oats (Ont. No. 2 White, f.o.b. shipping 


DOLMES) POE eee tee cee ceetle ss Geeta 78 78 78 85 85 85 85 
Barley (Ont. good malting, f.o.b. shipping 

(OXON LES) tie ous Re CR, ee 145 145 145 145 145 145 145 
Corn (Ont. No. 2 Yellow, f.o.b. Chatham, 

15 7Armoistunes im Carlos) hac ae aa Go: 144/6 143 147/6 153 154 154 154 
Soybeans (Ont. No. 2, f.o.b. Chatham).. 300/7 321/5 339/7 298 /4 298/1 300/2 302 


WESTERN GRAINS (basis in store Fort 
William/Port Arthur, less freight 
and elevator charges) 

Red Spring Wheat (No. 2 Nor.) 


WATATATN S219 }5 Excustets: 0 eecteuniant cue eeR eee ae ear 183/6 187/4 191 196/6 196/7 196/6 196/2 

Reginavang Edmontone. sss oe eee oe 180/2 184 187/4 193/2 193/3 193/2 192/6 
Durum Wheat (No. 1 C.W.A.D.) 

\WAYAINERT OST sebelah Beirne Aiea 187/6 190/7 187/3 215/1 210/7 210/6 210/2 

Reginasvangd Edmonton. oe eee 184/2 195/3 191/7 211/5 207/3 207 /2 206/6 
Feed Wheat 

WAITING Sp Se un oop nee ORC e Eee 160/4 164/4 168 178/6 178/7 178/6 178/2 

Reginavand Edmonton acne. ose 157 161 164/4 175/2 175/3 175/2 174/6 
Oats (No. 1 feed) 

VATA DOO eee ec She seas cht Wet Ldiel ates eoaths 76/5 78 80/6 77/4 78/6 78/7 79/5 

FROG Ia renters eee eats cence 74/5 76 78/6 75/4 76/6 76/7 77/5 

EdimOmtonatier crs sotjert nk ete akeeetinee 72/5 74 76/6 73/4 74/6 74/7 75/5 
Barley (No. 1 feed) 

WAM MHS le Ogos. c &5-5 Be we erates oeenacaoe UZ 115/4 115/5 111/4 112/7 112/6 114/4 

ROGIN AML. aetna Meiers leeches or 114 112/5 112/6 108/5 110 109/7 111/5 

Edimontonigucess «pment smcele canna tay 109/6 109/7 105/6 107/1 107 108/6 
Rye (No. 2 C.W.) 

Wilh DOGpemen ame eieriencoarcc. ete 119/1 108/6 123/1 129 129/3 129/6 126/7 

PASI A yetesl ouminie ehcicare coe es Dict Oem eae 115/6 105/3 119/6 125/5 126 126/3 123/4 

ECIMONtON emanate eos ana 112/3 102/1 116/4 122/3 122/6 123/1 120/2 
Flaxseed (No. 1 C.W.) 

VV IPOO errs coe eee cre. 289/2 284/1 285 /2 290/7 292/7 288 /3 295 /7 

ERECTA e epee ee ile Mise uaa oe 286 280/7 282 287 /5 289/5 285/11 292/5 

EGIMONLOM wenen mnie a mania? wr couccnecn 282/5 277/3 278 /4 284/1 286/1 281/5 289/1 
Rapeseed (No. 1 C.W. basis in store 

VANCOUVOI) Mensa. titer cee ees 266/1 270/1 284 /2 294/1 280/5 273 271 /2 


EEL AT I EE ER IT LE I TE PR I ELITE IR EAL TE IES I ELE EY SL SET TES BNE YL IE SL SEED FEIT 


4Since the average farm values for manufacturing milk and butterfat published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(D.B.S.) do not include the Federal subsidies as of April 1, 1966, it is necessary to add, during the 12-months’ period ended 
March 31, 1967, the Federal payment of 85¢ per 100 pounds of milk testing 3.5% butterfat to obtain the full returns to 
producers. Ten cents were retained for export aid. The net payment of 75¢ per cwt. was made directly to farmers, at the equiv- 
alent rate of 21.43¢ per pound of butterfat. 

Federal subsidies for the 12-months’ period April 1, 1967 to March 31, 1968 amount to $1.21 per cwt. of milk testing 
3.5% butterfat, of which 11¢ are retained for export aid. The net payment per cwt. is again made directly to producers at the 
equivalent rate of 31.42¢ per pound of butterfat. 

bIn the province of Quebec, and beginning April 1, 1966, full producer returns consist of the published D.B.S. average 
farm values for manufacturing milk and butterfat, plus the Federal payment (see footnote’), plus a payment made by the 
Quebec government. This payment is made on butterfat at the rate of 5¢ per pound from April 1 to September 30 and at the 
rate of 10¢ per pound from October 1 to March 31. Prior to April 1, 1966, this payment, which began in October, 1964, was 
made through factories and was part of the producer’s farm value. It terminated on March 31, 1967. 

eIn the province of Ontario, and beginning October 1, 1966 until March 31, 1967 full producer returns consist of the 
published D.B.S. average farm values for manufacturing milk and butterfat, plus the Federal payment (see footnote*), plus 
a payment made by the Ontario government. The payments amount to 25¢ per hundredweight (7.14¢ per pound butterfat) 
of manufacturing milk and secondary and excess fluid milk delivered to plants, basis 3.5% butterfat. For all cream grading 
Special and/or No. 1, the payment is 10¢ per pound butterfat. 
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COMMODITY REVIEW 


EGGS AND POULTRY MEAT 


Eggs—Marketings of eggs at registered stations in 
Canada in 1967 will set a new record high, and will 
exceed by a wide margin the previous record set 
in 1964. Marketings to August 26 totaled 5.5 mil- 
lion cases (30 dozen per case), up by more than 
half a million cases or by 11 per cent from deliveries 
at registered stations in the same period last year. 

In the first eight months of 1967, egg marketings 
averaged 163,000 cases weekly, and are forecast 
to equal or slightly exceed this rate during the re- 
mainder of this year. If so, egg marketings for 1967 
will total about 8.5 million cases compared with 
marketings of 7.8 and 7.5 million cases in 1964 and 
1966 respectively. 

The rising trend of egg production in 1967 re- 
flects the expansion that has occurred in layer num- 
bers in Canada since November, 1966. Pullet layer 
numbers will reach a peak in November, 1967 and 
will begin to decline slowly thereafter, according 
to reports of egg type pullet chick replacements 
from registered hatcheries during the past year. How- 
ever, by January, 1968, pullet layer numbers in 
Canada, estimated at 23.2 million, will be up by 
2.2 million birds or by 10 per cent from year-earlier 
numbers. Thus, egg marketings in the first half of 
1968 will likely continue to exceed year-earlier 
levels, but by a diminishing amount each week. 

The supply of ready-to-lay replacement pullets will 
reach a seasonal and cyclical peak of slightly over 4 
million birds per month during October and No- 
vember. Replacement numbers in December, at 2.3 
million, will drop about 4 per cent below year-ago 
levels, and by January, replacement numbers, at 1.3 
million, will be 7 per cent under the same month last 
year. The downward trend appears to be accelerating 
according to reports of egg type hatchery activity 
this summer. 

The rapid expansion of layer numbers during 
1967 resulted in heavy egg marketings and low 
prices, especially during the period from May to 
July, when peak marketings occurred. Egg market- 
ings at registered stations began to decline seasonally 
in late July and this trend is expected to continue 
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slowly into October. Egg prices across Canada also 
firmed up in late July after having dropped rather 
steadily from an average of 46.1¢ per dozen for all 
grades at the producer level in November, 1966, to 
a low of 23.8¢ in June and July. 

Prices are likely to remain firm during September 
and October at the August level of about 28¢ per 
dozen, but will likely come under pressure again by 
late fall, due mostly to seasonally increasing produc- 
tion at that time. Unless culling rates are stepped up 
sharply this fall and winter, heavy egg supplies and 
low prices are again in prospect from November to 
mid-1968. 


Poultry meat—Marketings of poultry at registered 
plants in Canada during the first eight months of 
1967, at 413 million pounds (eviscerated basis), 
were up 12 per cent from output during the same 
period last year. In contrast with 1966, when output 
of poultry meat increased by a similar percentage 
from the previous year and prices were firm at rela- 
tively high levels, this year poultry meat production 
has outrun demand. As a result, price levels have 
trended downward and storage stocks of poultry 
meat, especially of chicken and fowl, had built up to 
record high levels by August 1. 

Larger supplies of red meats, especially of pork, 
have contributed to the marketing problems encoun- 
tered by poultry meats in 1967. In the period from 
January to July, domestic disappearance of red meats 
in Canada was larger by 8 per cent from disappear- 
ance in the same period of 1966. Moderately larger 
forecasted pork production this fall and winter will 
continue to provide stiff competition for poultry 
meats. 


Broiler Chicken—Marketings at registered stations 
in Canada from January to August 26 totaled 272 
million pounds, up by 14 per cent from output in 
the same period of last year. Expansion occurred 
throughout Canada, but was especially rapid in Que- 
bec and Ontario. 

Broiler chick placements in Canada reached a 
record peak of over 3.5 million chicks weekly during 
May and tapered off to 3.2 million by the last week 


in June. These birds were grown for the peak de- 
mand period from July to Labour Day. 

The downward trend in placements accelerated 
during the summer, and weekly placements by 
August 12 were 2.5 million, or 12 per cent under 
the same week a year ago. The reduction in broiler 
hatches this summer has been precipitated by the 
unusually high level of storage stocks that has built 
up in 1967, and by the weak prevailing prices for 
broiler chicken. At August 1, storage stocks of 
chicken in Canada reported at 20.1 million pounds 
were more than double year-earlier levels. Price 
levels for broiler chicken at the producer level in 
late August were 0.5 to 3¢ below a year ago. 
Markets were down proportionately more in Cen- 
tral Canada, where fresh ice pack broilers to re- 
tailers in Montreal at 31 to 33¢ a pound were 4¢ 
below a year earlier at August 29. 

The downward trend of broiler chick place- 
ments this summer will be reflected in smaller broiler 
marketings this fall, and probably in a reduction of 
storage stocks as well. Thus, broiler price levels are 
likely to strengthen gradually this fall. Among the 
factors that will limit price advances in Central 
Canada, aside from larger expected hog market- 
ings and heavy storage stocks of poultry meats, is 
a backlog of chicken on farms in Ontario that arose 
as a result of price differences between the Ontario 
Broiler Chicken Producers’ Marketing Board and the 
processors in Ontario. 


Turkeys—Canada’s 1967 heavy turkey crop mar- 
keted in registered stations, estimated at 7.2 mil- 
lion birds, will be slightly lower than the 1966 
crop of 7.3 million. Marketings of heavy toms 
are forecast at 3.6 million, equal to last year, while 
heavy hen marketings are also forecast at 3.6 mil- 
lion, down from output in 1966. However, the 
forecast for hens is subject to greater error be- 
cause of the possibility of finishing broiler toms in 
the heavy hen weight range. If the price relationship 
between heavy hens and broilers widens towards 
December from the present spread of about 2¢ a 
pound live, then some further feeding of broiler toms 
is likely. 

Broiler turkey marketings in Canada fell below 
year-ago levels in July, reflecting the 12 per cent 
cutback in broiler poult placements that occurred 
during the period from March to August. Thus, 
broiler turkey marketings during the period from 
September to December, forecast at 2.9 million, will 
remain below output in the same period last year. 


IoD. F&KRidd 


PROCESSED EGG PRODUCTS 


With shell egg supplies in Canada up moderately 
from last year, the volume of eggs processed in 
Canada this year has increased sharply. Liquid egg 
production in registered plants in the period from 
January to August 25 totaled 23.3 million pounds 
compared with an output of 14 million pounds in 
the same period of 1966. Of the 1967 production of 
liquid eggs, about 16.9 million pounds were con- 
verted to various frozen products while 6.4 million 
pounds have been either dried or sold as fresh liquid. 

As a result of the heavy volume of processing, 
storage stocks of frozen eggs at August 1 were re- 
ported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at 7.8 
million pounds, up sharply from the levels at the 
beginning of the year and from a year ago of 2.7 
and 4.7 million pounds respectively. Although stor- 
age stocks are not reported for dried egg solids, 
these are probably also larger than at this time last 
year. 

The volume of Canadian liquid egg production in 
1967 will likely exceed output in all previous years 
since 1959, when large quantities were processed 
for the Agricultural Stabilization Board, and sub- 
sequently exported as melange and dried eggs. Since 
1959, egg processing operations in Canada have 
been strictly on a commercial basis. 

The trends in the volume of Canadian foreign 
trade in egg products for the ten-year period 1957 
to 1966 are shown in Tables 1 and 2. Until the lat- 
ter part of 1965, when a shortage of shell eggs de- 
veloped in Canada, frozen egg imports into Canada 
provided only a small portion of domestic market 
requirements, the bulk of which was satisfied by 
Canadian production of frozen eggs. Although Cana- 
dian shell egg marketings in 1967 were 11 per cent 
above the 1966 level, frozen and liquid egg imports 
into Canada in 1967 totaled about 4 million pounds 
in the January to August period. As was the case in 
1966, the bulk of these 1967 imports originated in 
Great Britain and the United States, but shipments 
from Australia were also substantial this year. 

Dried egg solid imports into Canada averaged 
about 250,000 pounds annually between 1961 and 
1964, but jumped sharply in late 1965 and 1966, 
apparently reflecting the shortage of Canadian shell 
eggs for processing in that period. As has been the 
case with frozen egg imports, dried egg imports 
into Canada in the first five months of 1967 re- 
mained relatively large and totaled 471,000 pounds. 
Most of these dried egg imports originated in Great 
Britain, China, the United States and several coun- 
tries of Western Europe. 


Canadian commercial exports of egg products 
have been of minor importance in the past 10 years. 
In 1965 and 1966, egg product exports are reported 
to have been comprised mostly of dried albumen, 
part of which was imported as liquid from the 
United States for processing in Canada and for sub- 
sequent re-export. 

The trend in the domestic disappearance of egg 
products in Canada for the 1957 to 1966 period is 
shown in Table 3. Since 1957, there has been a 
gradual rise in the usage of egg products. The 
reason for the sharp increase of disappearance in 
1965 from 1964 levels was due to the inclusion in 
the 1965 production statistics of liquid eggs used for 


egg production and for sale as liquid eggs, whereas 
production from 1957 to 1964 relates to frozen 
egg products only. 

The import tariff structure for egg products will 
be revised downward in stages to the new Kennedy 
Round rates beginning in January,~ 1968. The 
changes, which apply to the Most Favoured Nation 
schedule only, are from 10¢ to 7¢ a pound on frozen 
eggs and from 25 per cent to 20 per cent of duti- 
able value in the case of egg solids. The rates of 
duty under the British Preferential schedule on frozen 
and dried eggs remain at 5¢ a pound and 10 per 
cent ad valorem respectively. 

Je -D es Ride 


TABLE 1—IMPORTS OF EGG PRODUCTS INTO CANADA, BY CLASS OF PRODUCT, 1957 TO 1966 


Frozen Dried Total 

Whole 

Yolk or Whole Liquid 

Albumen® Albumen and Yolk Total Equivalent Imports 
thousand pounds 

(IGEYA. Sow. ag A Se Rare meee 95 214 54 268 1,073 1,168 
(IPE, Aenw eee a eae RRA tea re ann are 85 245 71 316 1,262 1,347 
SOL ee, eR Seer Ny ee 72 70 53 123 491 564 
OGOMN eRe CT. FEE. A, SRN, 69 94 113 207 827 896 
OO leseerpie omc. terscttcrey. ff. aseh Asay s 69 189 63 252 1,007 1,076 
1S ee SP awe cee Ps ctor. oe PY 172 92 264 1,056 1,084 
{IGE ey Gove he ae ea a SP gn Oana re 40 oe -— 208 831 870 
HOG AMIe tee AE ee, RV ea 11 == — 257 1,028 1,039 
1OGSmare Seas. hao. eld. peels ret OMe eed thane 386 — — 383 1,533 1,919 
GES: PP Pe Sees See eee oe oe 6,830 — — 634 2,535 9,366 


®This category included frozen eggs only from 1957 to 1963, but was changed in 1964 to include liquid as well. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Trade of Canada, Catalogue No. 65-203. 


TABLE 2—EXPORTS OF EGG PRODUCTS FROM CANADA, BY CLASS OF PRODUCT, 1957 TO 1966 


Dried Total 

Frozen 

Whole Whole 

Yolk or Yolk or Liquid 

Albumen Albumen Equivalent Exports 
thousand pounds 

NOS a pe ee Pee ed SE POS PA! 38 66 266 304 
O58: ee. deity . weltee sie. Seeweeeke ..: 6,414 84 335 6,749 
TERS Ae ee oe ee ee es ME, Serene ey) eee 10,012 1,607 6,428 16,440 
MEDS. ASS SES Ree ee eee 2,240 288 i Ral: 3,394 
USO ertacate cot bees Mae 2 elnctpale ata Mice le ttt ak ee cet Me 483 87 350 833 
OGD MEE ee APR ted nee. es Sits At Pbehs. Faerie 150 57 228 378 
NOG Se pee Set t Bite. ergot ® ood ares vel 174 15 60 233 
GG Awe enn cnet Ae SRN Se re ate Ge merits, ale 87 25 100 187 
ESO OMI At ate Rarer is, Coke, cadana WacimleoinGkotudapty shale <i 87 86 342 430 
NOGGM Pree re te, omen, tet Peers Peta toe Ah Bae 2 94° 376 376 


8Iln 1966, the separate categories for frozen and dried were consolidated into one item. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Trade of Canada, Catalogue No. 65-202. 
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TABLE 3—SUPPLY AND DISAPPEARANCE OF PROCESSED EGG PRODUCTS IN CANADA, 1957 TO 1967 


Beginning Ending 
Stocks Stocks Apparent 
Frozen Frozen Dis- 
Eggs Imports Production® Supply Exports Eggs appearance» 
thousand pounds liquid equivalent 

195747835. 80. BOO Bas cathe, 5,182 1,168 25,633 31,983 304 133317 18,362 
19583. Ra Sones sees. LEO uate {heen rs 1,347 16, 967 31,631 6,749 6,207 18,675 
1959 cw ey Bn 6,207 564 28 ,690 35,461 16,440 4,639 14,382 
TOGO Se oa. Sere Ne ee ee 4,639 896 21,800 27,335 3,394 5,820 18,121 
TOGA thy ree eee 5,820 1,076 17,236 24,132 833 2,954 20 , 345 
196254) be BG. SUT Bue 2,954 1,084 21,301 25,339 378 4,700 20, 261 
T9638 eerie ee ae a a 4,700 870 18,255 23,825 233 3,884 19,708 
1964 ners coh ee AC eo ene 3,884 1,039 23,212 28,135 187 6,887 21,061 
T9GH eee Pah Pen ee tent: 6,887 1,919 23,350 32,156 430 4,425 27,301 
1966448. EES A Se 4,425 9,366 18,265 32,056 376 2,683 28 , 997 
January-August¢ 
1966.0. 2. ee eae, Heaths 4,425 6,100 13,952 24,477 — 4,722 19,755 
TOG 72 i, eR cata Facet ce 5 2,683 5,900 23,251 31,834 — 7,828 24,006 


“From 1957 to 1964, production in registered plants of frozen eggs only. 
>From 1957 to 1964, apparent disappearance of frozen eggs and imported egg solids only. 


cPreliminary supply and apparent disappearance. 


BEEF PRODUCTION BY SEX AND GRADE 


Beef production is one of the biggest single sources 
of farm cash income for Canadian farmers, account- 
ing for $886.5 million or 21 per cent of the $4.3 bil- 
lion farmers received in 1966 for all farm commodi- 
ties. On a provincial basis Ontario led with $295 
million, followed by Alberta with $228 million and 
Saskatchewan with $152 million. In recent years 
beef production in Canada has been expanding rap- 
idly. Farm cash receipts from cattle and calves in- 
creased 122 per cent, or by $487 million, from 1956 
to 1966 while total cash receipts from all farm 
products increased 69 per cent. 

Likewise, in the United States the most important 
single source of farm cash income is beef. In 1966, 
cash receipts from beef amounted to $10.4 billion, 
nearly a quarter of the $42.9 billion farmers re- 
ceived for all farm products. 

Since the early 1950’s beef production in Can- 
ada has more than doubled. The main factor con- 
tributing to the sharp increase in beef output is an 
ever-growing consumer appetite for more beef. 
Largely due to the sharp rise in personal income, 
per capita beef consumption increased from 50.6 
to 82.7 pounds between 1950 and 1966, or a rise 
of 32 pounds per capita. The increase in population 
of 45 per cent since 1950 has also contributed to 
the increased demand for beef. The Canadian cat- 
tlemen have met this demand by increasing the 
production of beef at an average annual rate of 8 
per cent. 


Associated with the overall growth of the beef 
industry have been significant changes in the sex 
and quality of beef produced. In 1950, dairy cows 
exceeded beef cows by 2.2 million head whereas in 
1967 beef cows, at nearly 3 million head, exceeded 
dairy cows by 300,000 head. With the changing 
makeup of the cattle population, the sex and quality 
of beef produced has also altered substantially. 
Steer marketings have increased proportionately and 
currently account for half of total marketings (Fig- 
ure 1). Heifer marketings have also shown some 
increase but the proportion of cow and bull market- 
ings has declined. The decrease in the proportion of 
cow marketings reflects the reduction in the num- 
ber of dairy cows and the increasing proportion 
of calves being held for commercial cattle feeding 
and later slaughtered as beef. In fact, while total cat- 
tle numbers in the last 15 years have risen, calf 
marketings for veal have not increased. 


Throughout the past 15 years beef output by grade 
has also changed significantly. Fifteen years ago 
Choice and Good grade carcasses accounted for 
less than 20 per cent of total gradings (Figure 1). 
In 1966, over half of the beef graded was within 
the top two grades, Choice and Good. Much of the 
increased output of beef and of the increase in the 
proportion of Choice and Good grade carcasses have 
been the result of the growth and development of 
commercial cattle feeding in Canada, especially in 
Southern Alberta and Southwestern Ontario. 
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FIGURE 1 


Since the early 1950’s, production of lower grade 
beef—Standard, Commercial, Utility, Manufacturing 
and Bulls—has shown a general increase. However, 
its proportion relatively to total gradings has steadily 
declined from more than two-thirds to less than one 
half. The decrease is consistent with the increase 
in the top two beef grades. 

Future changes in the distribution of beef produc- 
tion by sex and grade are expected to follow the 
general pattern of recent years. The proportion of 
steer beef should continue upward but the rate may 
be slower than during the past 15 years. The pro- 
portion of heifer beef should also move steadily 
upward but cow beef’s share of the total will likely 
continue to decline. Fluctuations in cow slaughter 
will likely continue and remain subject to dairy cow 
liquidation, demand for feeder cattle, weather condi- 
tions and feed costs. 

With the demand for high quality beef expected 
to remain strong, the proportion of Choice and Good 
grades likely will continue to rise. Consumer prefer- 
ence for high quality beef could enhance fed beef 
production and further stimulate the growth of 
commercial cattle feeding. The proportion of lower 
grades of beef produced will be influenced by con- 
sumer preferences for these grades but in the long 
run the trend will likely be downward. With the de- 
cline in the proportion of cow slaughter, the supply 
of beef for processing may become proportionately 
less. 

A. M. Boswell 


LOCATION AND SIZE OF HOG ENTERPRISES 


The 1966 Census of Agriculture provides a set 
of benchmark data on the changes that have oc- 
curred in Canada’s hog industry. When set beside 
the information from the three previous censuses, 
the data give new insight on the trends in the 
location and size of hog enterprises. 

In Canada, hogs in 1966 were 10 per cent greater 
in number than in 1951, but there were cyclical vari- 
ations in this 15-year period. In the first five years of 
the period, hog numbers declined. During the next 
five years there was a large increase, followed by 
a levelling-off in the last five years (Table 1). 
The regional changes in hog numbers have been 
more significant. During the 1951-56 period, hogs 
decreased in the East and increased in the West, 
followed by an increase both East and West during 
the 1956-61 period. In the most recent five years 
there was an increase from 2.75 million to 3.29 
million or 20 per cent in Eastern Canada and a de- 
crease from 2.58 million to 2.12 million or 18 
per cent in Western Canada. All provinces in the 


East showed increases except New Brunswick. In 
the West, only Manitoba increased hog numbers. 

The number of census farms reporting hogs has 
declined from 364,068 to 154,328 or a decrease of 
58 per cent from 1951 to 1966. In Eastern Canada, 
the decline was greater, 63 per cent, while the West 
decreased only 50 per cent. Provincially, Nova 
Scotia showed the greatest decrease, 82 per cent and 
Alberta the least with 43 per cent. 

In 1951, the number of hog-reporting farms in the 
East was half again as large as in the West, but by 
1961, East and West had nearly equal numbers of 
hog-reporting farms. The decline between 1961 and 
1966 in hog reporting farms was 32,743 in the 
West and 36,338 in the East. This represents a 31 
per cent decrease in both areas. This very rapid 
decline in the number of farms reporting hogs indi- 
cates that the hog industry in Canada is changing 
phenomenally. If the trend continues, or even slows, 
by 1971, year of the next census, there could be 
a decline to 100,000-110,000 farms reporting hogs. 
This is less than half the number of farms report- 
ing in 1961. 

Over the period of rapid decline in the number 
of hog-reporting farms, the average number of hogs 
per farm increased 150 per cent, from 14 in 1951 
to 35 in 1966. The regional variations are signifi- 
cant. From 1951 to 1956, the West increased hog 
numbers and decreased hog farms and thus showed 
a rapid increase in the average per farm. It is pos- 
sible that this increase in the West was associated 
with lagging wheat sales and larger farm stocks of 
wheat. At the same time, in Eastern Canada, the 
number of farms decreased far more, but the hog 
numbers also decreased, thus the average number of 
hogs per farm showed little change. From 1956 to 
1961 when both East and West increased hog num- 
bers, the East decreased hog farms more rapidly 
than the West and thus increased the average num- 
ber of hogs per farm more rapidly. In 1961, both 
Fast and West averaged 24 hogs per farm. From 
1961 to 1966, the average number of hogs per 
farm in the East showed three times the increase 
in the West. From the equal base of 24, the 
East increased to 41 and the West to only 29. This 
was the period when hog numbers in the East rose 
by 20 per cent and fell by 18 per cent in the West. 

Provincially, excluding Newfoundland with its 
small hog population, Quebec increased the most, 
followed by Ontario, Prince Edward Island, and 
Nova Scotia. New Brunswick showed relatively lit- 
tle change but still more than all Western Provinces 
except Manitoba. This was probably because of the 
better markets for wheat in the 1960's. 


If efficiencies of size are being realized by pro- 
ducers, the trend to larger and fewer hog farms will 
continue in both East and West. It is likely that the 
average number of hogs per farm will advance to 
50 or 60 by 1971, with Quebec, Alberta and On- 


tario continuing to show the lead. However, recent 
price declines in wheat may encourage Western hog 
farmers to increase hog numbers as they search for 
means of converting crop production to cash. 

D. W. Sword 


TABLE 1—TRENDS IN THE NUMBER OF HOGS, FARMS REPORTING HOGS AND AVERAGE NUMBER ON FARMS, 
CANADA AND PROVINCES, 1951, 1956, 1961 AND 1966 
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DAIRY INDUSTRY SHIFTS 


One of the important changes in the Canadian 
dairy industry in the 1960’s has been the shift away 
from the use of farm-separated cream in the manu- 
facture of butter. In 1960, about 67 per cent of the 
creamery butter produced in Canada originated from 
farm-separated cream, but by 1966, it had fallen 
to around 44 per cent. This trend to larger quantities 
of milk separated at the factory has been accelerated 
in 1967. 

The greatest changes have occurred in the large 
milk-producing provinces of Quebec and Ontario. 
In 1966, about 20 per cent of the creamery butter 
produced in Quebec and 28 per cent produced in 
Ontario originated from farm-separated cream. 
There has been no appreciable change in the At- 
lantic Provinces or the Prairie Provinces, where 
most of the creamery butter—100 per cent in the 
case of Saskatchewan—is produced from cream sep- 
arated on the farm. Only a very small amount of 
the butter produced in British Columbia is from this 
source. 

The labor involved with separating cream on the 
farm, the trend towards fewer and larger dairy herds, 
higher prices for manufacturing milk, the preference 
for soybean concentrates in feeding hogs, and a re- 
duction in the number of creameries, have all con- 
tributed to the shift. However, the skim milk that 
was previously utilized on the farm now has to be 
processed at the factory, which means that an in- 
creasing quantity of milk by-products is available. 
Whether skim milk powder or casein is manufac- 
tured from skim milk depends on relative prices 
and export opportunities for each product. Casein 
production jumped in 1961 and 1962 (Table I), 
when milk powder prices on world markets were 
extremely low. 

Table 1 shows the increases which have taken 
place in the production of skim milk powder and 
casein since 1960. Although considerable fluctua- 
tion has occurred in the production of all products 
since 1960, in recent years there has been a steady 
decrease in the production of creamery butter, while 
skim milk powder production has been increasing 
rapidly. 

Production of skim milk powder is expected to 
reach a record high of close to 300 million pounds 
in 1967—about 35 million pounds more than the 
output of last year and 130 to 135 million pounds 
above expected domestic requirements. Casein pro- 


duction, on the other hand, will probably be down 
40 to 50 per cent from last year’s output of 24 
million pounds. It requires more than three times as 
much skim milk to produce a pound of casein as it 
does to produce a pound of skim powder, which 
partly accounts for the increase in skim powder 
output this year. 


TABLE 1—PRODUCTION OF CREAMERY BUTTER, SKIM 
MILK POWDER AND CASEIN, CANADA, 1960-1967 
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Canada is already faced with the problem of 
excess supplies of skim milk powder. Normal 
Canadian exports, including food aid, for the five- 
year period, 1962-1966, averaged 58 million pounds 
annually. Exports last year were directed to over 
40 countries, with the largest quantities going to 
Japan. Exports for the first six months of 1967, at 
around 74 million pounds, were abnormally high, 
largely as a result of increased aid for famine relief. 
Canadian exports for the second half of the year 
are expected to be one-half the amount of the 
January-June period. 

Skim milk powder production is on the rise in 
many of the principal exporting countries—partic- 
ularly in Western Europe. Production in the United 
States, which was down sharply in 1965 and 1966, 
is on the upswing again. This increase in the world’s 
supply makes Canada’s position more difficult. 

The Canadian Dairy Commission’s buying price 
for spray process skim milk powder for the 1967-68 
dairy year is 20¢ a pound. To compete on world 
markets, Canadian skim powder usually requires 
some export assistance. Export subsidies will be 
deducted on a holdback basis from the $1.21 a 100 
pounds paid to eligible milk and cream producers- 
through the dairy support policy. 


V. McCormick. 


COSTS AND RETURNS FROM FEEDER HOGS IN NOVA SCOTIA 
G. C. Retson 


In 1962 a study of 19 feeder hog enterprises in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick was conducted 
by the Economics Branch of the Canada Department 
of Agriculture. Requests were received for continua- 
tion of the project and since 1964 financial data on 
their hog operations have been secured from a small 
group of farmers. This article reviews data on costs 
and returns and some of the developments which 
have occurred in hog production on these farms. 

Commencing with four case study farms in 1964 
the project was expanded to seven hog feeder opera- 
tions in 1965 and 1966. Farms are located in three 
of the main hog producing counties of Nova Scotia. 
All operators keep detailed farm accounts. While 


somewhat above average in terms of size and man- 
agement their operations are typical of and could 
readily be duplicated in most parts of the Atlantic 
region. 


Initially the project was conducted on a calendar 
year basis. As a result of requests for more current 
information, data are currently collected and an- 
alyzed on a six month basis which is in line with the 
practice of marketing two crops of feeder hogs per 
year. Costs and returns are calculated for the January 
1 to June 30 and July 1 to December 31 periods 
as well as for the calendar year. A statement of 1966 
hog business operations is shown in Table 1. 


TABLE I—AVERAGE COSTS, RETURNS AND RELATED FACTORS, 7 FEEDER HOG OPERATIONS IN NOVA SCOTIA, 


1966 
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Hog Receipts 


Farms in the project sold an average of 455 hogs 
worth $24,434.93 at market prices in 1966. 

Of these, 63.4 per cent were Grade A and pre- 
miums for quality added $1,081.21 to receipts. High 
prices for hogs in the early part of 1966 increased 
receipts but created difficulty in securing weanling 
pigs. As a result inventories at June 30 were $335.50 
lower than at January 1. The supply situation im- 
proved during the latter part of the year and this 
combined with expanded operations on two farms 
resulted in an average inventory increase of 
o15177:8 fasoruthe) year. 


Hog Expenses 


Feed was the major item accounting for 59 per 
cent of hog enterprise expenses. Survey farms used 
an average of 656 pounds of feed per hog raised to 
market age. Feed consisted entirely of prepared com- 
mercial rations. Feed prices increased by 6 cents 
per 100 pounds during the latter part of the year 
but with a reduction of 37 pounds in consumption, 
feed costs declined by $1.14 per hog. Part of the 
reduction in feed consumption was associated with 
the fact that hogs were marketed at lower weights 
during the latter half of the year. Another con- 
- tributing factor was lower mortality. 

Weanlings were the second major expense item 
and accounted for 35 per cent of hog expenses. 
Prices of weanlings declined slightly but as inven- 
tories were increasing weanling costs per hog in- 
creased by $2.13 during the latter part of the year. 

Items other than feed and weanlings accounted 
for only 6.5 per cent of hog enterprise expenses. On 
a per hog basis there was a slight decline in all these 
items during the latter part of the year. Contributing 
factors were increased scale of operation and trans- 
portation assistance on market hogs provided by the 
provincial Department of Agriculture. These items, 
which do not include a charge for labor, will be 
discussed in more detail in a later section dealing 
with production costs. 


Hog Labor Returns 


After deducting expenses from receipts (as cal- 
culated above) farms in the study had a balance of 
$4,327.22 per farm from hogs. This balance referred 
to as hog labor returns, represents the return to 
labor and management for time spent on the hog 


enterprise. With an. average of 4,041 hours of labor. 


on hogs, these farms secured a return of $7.50 per 

hour. for time spent on the hog enterprise in 1966. 
As.indicated by data in Table 1, a significant 

aspect of hog feeder operations in 1966 was the 


10 


variation in returns between the first and second half 
of the year. Labor returns which averaged $12.20 
per hog on survey farms in the January 1 to June 30 
period dropped to $6.20 per hog during the latter 
half of the year. Much of this variation is attributable 
to prices which reached an all time high in February 
($42.56 per 100 pounds, dressed, Grade A hogs— 
Moncton) and then declined by about $10 during the 
balance of the year. On study farms the price decline 
was further accentuated by a reduction in dressed 
weights and percentage of Grade A hogs marketed 
during the latter part of the year. Average monthly 
prices of Grade A hogs in 1966 at $35.68 per 100 
pounds (Moncton) were $6.29 higher than those 
for the past 10 years. During the 1957-66 period 
average monthly July-December prices exceeded 
those for the first half of the year by 78 cents per 
100 pounds. 

In Table 1, hog labor returns are expressed both 
in terms of hogs marketed and hogs raised to market 
age. Where there is little variation in beginning and 
end of year inventories, marketings approximate 
production and provide a good indication of scale of 
operations as well as a basis for calculating efficiency 
measures. Where there is a substantial change in 
inventory, however, marketings are not an accurate 
measure of output. Accordingly an alternative 
measure “hogs raised to market age”, has been used 
in the analysis. To calculate this measure, hog 
marketings were adjusted by the amount of the 
inventory increase or decrease in the business year 
expressed in terms of hog equivalents. Data in Table 
1 do not indicate much variation between the two 
measures, but the variation was quite significant in 
some of the individual reports prepared for farms 
co-operating in the project. 

As a further comment on procedure it may be 
noted that inventory adjustments are a major prob- 
lem in analysis of hog feeder operations and partic- 
ularly where these are calculated on a six month 
basis. With hogs normally marketed on a weekly 
basis, frequent purchases of weanling pigs are 
required to maintain operations at a high level of 
output. In adjusting inventories one may have to 
calculate hog equivalents and values for many 
separate lots of pigs ranging from weanling to 
market age. In the project the age of each lot of 
hogs was recorded in the beginning and end of year 
inventories. Using Test Station and other data, 
growth rates in hogs were plotted from four weeks 
to market age on a graph and provided the basis for 
establishing fractional hog equivalents. i? 

As indicated by the data in Table 1, 1966 was a 
favorable year for hog producers in Nova Scotia. 
A comparison of 1966 data with that secured in 


previous years indicates considerable annual varia- 
tion in costs, returns and related factors. 

Data in Table 2 are drawn from different groups 
of farms but hog operations were generally com- 
parable in terms of size, organization and manage- 
ment practices. Data for 1961 consist of actual costs 
and returns from 19 enterprises studied in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. Data for 1962 and 1963 
are based on the same study but adjusted according 
to changes in feed costs and hog prices during these 
years. Data for 1964 are from the four farm case 
study project while those for 1965 and 1966 include 
records provided by three additional farms. 

Labor returns for the groups of farms studied 
ranged from a low of $1.65 in 1963 to a high of 


$10.80 per hog in 1965 or a spread of $9.15 per hog 
between the low and high years. On a farm to farm 
basis the variation was even greater. In 1961 the 
variation in labor returns ranged from a loss of 
$1.89 to a high of $8.64 per hog or a spread of 
$10.53 in labor returns per hog between the high 
and low farms. With smaller samples in the 1964-66 
period farm to farm variation tended to be some- 
what lower. Data in Table 2 combined with that of 
hog production costs in Table 3 provide some indica- 
tion of factors influencing variations in returns as 
well as recent developments which have taken place 
in the hog enterprise. 

With expenditures for feed and weanling pigs 
representing about 90 per cent of production costs 


TABLE 2—-AVERAGE COSTS AND RETURNS FROM FEEDER HOG ENTERPRISE STUDIES, NOVA SCOTIA, 1961-1966 


ne seer errr eee errr rere a IE a a Ty TE aE CSTE I LE TE A TT TE IT TEE ER TT TT HE REIT TERT PP ET, TS TT IY AS. IT TS a IT 


4 Hog 
19 Hog Enterprises Enter- 7 Hog Enterprises 
prises |©§ —=——_____ 
1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
FOURGOCOIDISMMMEME ct ts. er ce cee ce ee et ee $ 20,166 20 , 830 19,806 13,562 23,871 26 , 694 
HIOUIOXDENSCSss shee seit RTO Lh a ee, $ 17,888 19,016 19,045 12,247 19,086 22,367 
IOOHADOIAKOUWULUS tr eRe atte ec nao dc es be ge ce} > 42278 1,814 761 1,315 4,785 4,327 
Labor returns per hog marketed: 
AVCLAgGOM ries Piet waters vel O45 cero io] lela $ 4.93 3.93 1.65 4.38 10.80 9.52 
MIGW=lOWASDLO AC eres ater te BS ok ails kes $ 10.53 10.62 10.71 4.88 8.06 6.00 
Price per 100 pounds 

Grade A Hogs? 

NIGrIUIIMCSR et ate re hae rt. wee ne eee, see $ 628.38 29.36 27.85 27.44 Goats 35.65 
Cost per 100 pounds 

Hog Grower? 

MatitiineSsettenee nrst. trons sariattees. lel canta. coats 3.90 4.29 4.30 4.13 4.18 4.45 
Erice paideper weanlingweseis. te. 7.722. ele. UE $ 10.43 10.43 10.43 13.16 1827 15.14 
Reed peghoguraised sqrnrtaven meet ooeye! oni dyad pounds 724 724 724 na. 652 656 
OOM COST OIMIOONAlISCUM. catia cits sco sea Vsehe aioe eusrcas $ 24.39 26.83 26.90 23.88 26.03 27.69 
Number of hogs marketed.....................number 462 462 462 301 443 455 
ema ORAAOUS Ghee ere nee ee ot per cent 56.4 56.4 56.4 65.7 66.7 63.4 
IVIONCAILCY Mees eee fo RR Oia recs oe per cent 6.0 6.0 6.0 4.7 2.4 3.4 


4Canada Department of Agriculture, Prices and Price Indexes. 
bDominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, Livestock Market Reports. 


n.a. Not available. 


TABLE 3—-COST OF PRODUCING FEEDER HOGS IN NOVA SCOTIA, 1961 AND 1966 


~19°Hogs Enterprises 7 Hog Enterprises 
1961 1966 


Feed 
Purchased weanlings 
Marketing costs 
Veterinary, trucking and miscellaneous 
Use of buildings and equipment 
Interest on livestock 


Cost per Percent Cost per. Percent 
Hog of Total Hog of Total 
dollars dollars 
eae 24.39 SY 27.47 57.3 
ee ihe 10.49 26.7 16.11 33.6 
Petes 1.38 :3.5 0.96 2.0 
Sree, es 0.66 i lear 0.81 ilare 
errs 0.67 ek 0.80 alee 
ee tok 0.46 ee 0.52 UPL 
er 1:23 3:1 1.24 2.6 
i ae 39.28 100.0 47.91 100.0 
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(Table 3) much of the variation in hog returns is 
accounted for by variations in these items and prices 
received for hogs. Related management practices are 
directed mainly at improving hog quality and in 
reducing the amount and cost of feed required to 
finish a hog. 

Hog grading percentages which rose to 66.7 per 
cent Grade A in the 1965 study compare very 
favorably with those for Canada which increased 
from 34.2 to 42.0 per cent Grade A in the 1961-66 
period. In years of high prices there is a tendency 
to emphasize output rather than quality and this may 
account for the slight drop in percentage of Grade A 
hogs marketed by study farms in 1966. A similar 
decline occurred in the Atlantic region. 

The decline in feed consumption per hog from 
1961 to 1966 reflects the influence of a number of 
factors including restricted feeding and elimination 
of finishing rations, the purchase of heavier and more 
mature weanlings, lower mortality and an overall 
improvement in management. 

In the 1961 study, purchase of weanlings at four 
weeks of age was a fairly common practice. Wean- 
lings purchased in 1966 were at least five or six 
weeks of age and sometimes older. The low cost of 
feed per hog in the 1964 study reflects the purchase 
of heavier weanlings and some SPF (Specific Patho- 
gen Free) pigs. While such purchases reduce feed 
consumption the savings in feed is to some degree 
offset by higher charges for weanlings. This is borne 
out by data in Table 3 which indicate a decline in 
feed as a percentage of total hog production costs 
and an increase in that for purchased weanlings. 

In 1961 nearly all of the enterprises were on a 
full feeding program and 14 of the 19 operators fed 
a finishing ration. In 1966 all of the farms practised 
some form of restricted feeding and no hog finishing 
ration was fed. 


Farmers in the project were more concerned over 
growth setbacks than losses, but mortality which 
declined after 1961 is probably a more important 
factor in feed consumption than is generally recog- 
nized. A number of the operators in the 1961 study 
had only a few years experience in commercial hog 
production. Farmers in 1966 had considerably more 
experience and this plus an accelerated program of 
research and extension in the period is reflected in 
higher levels of management. 

Data in Table 3 indicate a considerable reduction 
in marketing costs in the 1966 study. This reflects 
the combined influence of a reduction in Marketing 
Board charges and transportation assistance on mar- 
ket hogs previously noted. Farmers in the 1961 
study used an average of 1.64 hours of labor per hog 
valued at 75 cents per hour. In the 1966 study, 
chore time had declined to 1.21 hours per hog but 
the charge for labor increased to $1.03 per hour. 
The net result was a slight increase in the charge for 
labor but a decline in the percentage it represented 
of total production costs. 

A significant characteristic of hog feeder opera- 
tions is the high percentage which feed and weanling 
pigs represent of total production costs and the 
relatively low charges for other items including labor. 
A related factor is that scale of operation appears to 
exert less influence on costs and returns from hogs 
than for other livestock enterprises and particularly 
poultry which is its closest counterpart in the region. 
Hogs, which are on the increase (Table 4) may 
provide a valuable replacement for poultry which has 
currently moved off the smaller farms and is now 
concentrated in large factory-type operations. 

A critical problem of feeder hog production is 
that of securing weanling pigs. Farmers in the 1961 
study stressed the problems involved in securing 
quality and continuity of supply and an analysis of 


TABLE 4—NUMBERS OF HOGS AND FARMS REPORTING HOGS IN THE ATLANTIC PROVINCES, 1931-1966 


em eer SR SS 


Province 1931 1941 1951 1961 1966 
number of hogs 
Newi Brunswick sae (sacecs «oo 6 bop coc. cregke ete ee eereromar = 85,012 68,018 78 , 393 47,126 34,126 
a Lee SY 0 CER ec OA acre st ARR AINE BO ert 43,865 44,303 48,216 46 ,856 57,499 
RrinceiEdwandilsianGrecne tr menaceanioea okie ctr tne ceeneas 40 , 586 48 , 205 46 ,676 54,873 82,907 
Newfoundland: i ceetschee.s tisrer shoots ob tone oidk> ers toey de pars 6) eretade n.a. n.a. 1) ANZ 1,554 7,307 
Atlantio:Provincesag ayadiautk fh Ged. orci oes Hee. <= 169,463 160,526 174,997 150,409 181,839 
number of farms 
Faninas FOpOrliNOe ck oa:s oasis Sed ent nls Ee es Re es 49,405 46,019 34,388 12,870 7,999 


arr SE 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada. 
n.a. Not available. 
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this operation indicated than five minutes time and a 
mile of driving were involved per weanling pig 
purchased. 

In the poultry industry, replacement stock are 
provided by large hatchery operations. Parallel 
developments to date in hog nurseries have not been 
very satisfactory or extensive and feeders generally 
depend on smaller farmers for their supply of 
weanling pigs. Unfortunately many of these operators 
have little knowledge of their costs or current 
developments in breeding and management. As a 
result large sow operations frequently have to com- 
pete with an inferior product which tends to estab- 
lish low market prices for weanling pigs. With feeder 


operators more selective in their purchases and 
increased buying of pigs on a weight and formulae 
basis prices have moved up sharply in recent years 
(Table 2) and should benefit sow operations. 


Data obtained in the various studies indicate 
that hogs may be a relatively profitable enterprise on 
Nova Scotia farms. In view of the relatively small 
scale of operation and variations in efficiency on 
study farms there appear to be good possibilities for 
increased income from this operation. The highly 
deficit position of the Atlantic region in pork pro- 
duction provides further opportunity and incentive 
for expanding the enterprise. 


TABLE 5—PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION AND NET POSITION OF PORK AND PORK PRODUCTS IN THE ATLANTIC 


PROVINCES, 1965 


Deficit or 
Require- Deficit or Surplus 
Production ments Surplus Equivalent 
thousand pounds number hogs 

New Drimeeicke ce eer fy El nse hs aoe 8,775 28 , 533 —19,758 -—151,985 
NOV ar OCOLLA Te Nk MEG ABIBD Ros sighs is de whee 13,156 34, 702 — 21,546 — 165, 738. 
PerinCOLECWALG ASIAN SMe le ff E Ae dc chee’ 0 Name oes 14,508 5,054 + 9,454 + 72,723 
Newioundland tact... tof eee... wd Hae « o¥aRand aaers 627 21,165 — 20,538 — 153,269 
AtlantiCienrovinCOSee cel A cre Mees ec. OR dy SE 37,066 89 , 454 — 52,388 — 398 , 269 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Maritime Office, 


94106—33 
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FARMING. IN THE CRESTON VALLEY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
M. M. Sorboe 


Many requests are received by the provincial and 
federal government authorities for assistance on 
specific projects under the ARDA program. Among 
those considered during 1964 and 1965 was a 
request from a committee representative of farmers 
and other interested groups in the Creston, British 
Columbia area for assistance in conducting a feas- 
ibility study of the economics of consolidating and 
expanding the present irrigation system. 

As an initial step, a survey was conducted in 1965 
and 1966 by the Economics Branch, Canada De- 
partment of Agriculture to obtain the most recent 
information on the organization of farms, the land 
use patterns and the financial returns of the various 
types of farming enterprises in the area. 


General Description 


The Creston Valley is located in southeastern 
British Columbia about 472 road-miles east of Van- 
couver. It is the largest agricultural area in the Pur- 
cell Trench, comprising approximately 75,000 acres 
of land. Mountain ranges extend the entire length 
on both sides in a north-south direction. 

Most of the estimated 30,000 cultivated acres lie 
between the south end of Kootenay Lake and the 
International Boundary. These farmlands can be 
separated into two broad classes: 


(1) The flats—about 18,000 acres of reclaimed 
alluvial soil; and 


(2) Benchland—about 12,000 acres on the east 
side of the valley with soils varying from a 
sandy loam in the north to a fairly heavy 
clay in the southern portion. 


The altitude of the Creston Valley ranges from 
1,700 feet above sea level on the flats to a maximum 
of 2,100 feet on the benchland. 

Average annual total precipitation is approxi- 
mately 18.5 inches but the monthly rainfall from 
May to September is only about one inch. Tempera- 
tures are moderated by the proximity of a large body 
of water and by frequent thunder showers during the 
summer. Very little sub-zero weather is experienced 
in the winter. 

In 1961, the most recent census year for which 
final information is available, the population of the 
Creston area was 7,990 persons. The village of 
Creston, the largest community in the valley, had a 
population of 2,460 in the same year. A preliminary 
census count for 1966 showed 2,850 persons. In 
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1961, about 570 persons were classed as farmers and 
1,250 persons were employed in the service in- 
dustries. Forestry, including logging, saw-mill opera- 
tions and veneer manufacture, is second to agricul- 
ture in economic importance to the area. The recent 
establishment of a brewery has added substantially 
to the growing employment opportunities of the 
district. 


t 2. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 1. ALBERTA 
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CRESTON VALLEY 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


FIGURE 1 


One of the most interesting features of agriculture 
in the Creston Valley is its diversity. Activity on the 
flats consists mainly of the production of cereal grains 
such as wheat, oats and barley. Hay, seed peas and 
potatoes are secondary crops. A few farmers on the 
flats have a mixed type of operation, combining crop 
production with the raising of beef cattle. 

The northern end of the adjacent benchland is 
used primarily for the production of tree fruits. Some 
acreages of small fruit are still to be found in the 
Wynndel district despite the growth of non-agricul- 
tural industries. Farms vary from a predominance of 
small, part-time orchards to a few full-time opera- 
tions. The soils range from sandy loam to silty clay, 


the latter being more readily irrigated and hence 
more suitable for tree fruit production. 

The Camp Lister district comprises that part of 
the benchland lying south of the Goat River. It is 
largely a mixed farming area, but specialization has 
developed over the last two decades. The three main 
types of farms are hay, hay-beef and dairy. All of 
the fluid milk shippers in the Creston area are 
located in the Camp Lister district. Secondary 
production includes peas, potatoes and grain on a 
restricted acreage basis. Irrigation has not extended 
very far south of the Goat River; consequently, tree 
fruit production is confined to the region lying within 
the Canyon district. The soils in the Camp Lister 
district vary from medium-to heavy clays, the latter 
with excellent moisture retaining capacity. 

Figure 2 shows the location of each of the local 
administrative districts within the Creston Valley 
area. 

The quantity and value of crop production in 1965 
in the Creston Valley has been estimated as follows 
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Quantity Value 

tons dollars 
Cereal grains 13,000(2) 600,000 
Peas 1,143.5 103,140 
Potatoes 4,050 105,900 
Apples 11,063 683,943 
Pears oi iez 34,230 
Prunes 310.2 26,082 
Cherries 44 13,464 
Raspberries 1525 70,126 
Strawberries ap 23,129 


There were estimated to be 2,000 beef breeding 
females and 2,000 head of dairy cattle in the area. 
The latter include 575 to 600 milk cows on 17 
licensed fluid milk farms (3). _ 


RESULTS OF THE STUDY 


Detailed business records for 1964 were obtained 
from 36 Creston area farmers engaged in producing 
grain, hay, beef cattle and milk for the fluid milk 
market. In 1966, 24 orchardists were interviewed 
and records completed for the 1965 business year. 
These farms were selected by district on the basis of 
size and numbers of farms in each district so that the 
sample would represent all types of farms according 
to their frequency and their economic importance to 
the area. 

The farms were classified according to size into 
full-time and part-time farms. A part-time farm was 
defined as one with less than 250 productive-man- 
work units (4) for the year. The full-time farms were 
subsequently sorted according to source of income, 
into grain, hay-beef, dairy and orchard enterprises. 


- The averages obtained from the-data of these groups 


of farms provided the basis for the comparisons of 
commercial farming given in the tables. 


Farm Capital and Liabilities 
Data on farm capital and capital indebtedness are 
shown by type of farm in Tables 1 and 2. Some of 
the most significant differences between farm types 
were: 
(1) Average total capital investment for grain 
farms was almost twice the amount for hay- 
beef and dairy farms. 


TABLE 1—CAPITAL INVESTMENT, 39 COMMERCIAL FARMS, CRESTON VALLEY, 1964-65 


LIM DKOVEC: evs Ceres aretha artes ei ecrreteeee. one a. o 


TE AEB CCT RAT TDG de ai RS TS RE. SNe REDE 


RYAN a PRM Ae Re lige Fee APOE meee TO Poe ne “ae 


Farm Type 

Grain Hay-Beef Dairy Orchard 
1964 1964 1964 1965 

8 8 2 11 

dollars per farm 

86 , 414 26 , 264 17,068 21,636 
— 7,734 3,989 196 

z 4,937 5,375 6,413 
3,946 7,095 10 , 238 2,009 
16,052 6,693 5,528 3,976 
4,687 2,183 5,448 1,967 
— — 246 457 

56 78 11,864 — 
7,594 11,148 5 — 
131 97 32 — 
4,494 3,000 2,649 — 
123,374 69, 229 62,442 36,654 


*Most of the Creston Flats farmers had residences in town or elsewhere; the value of houses was excluded therefore. 
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TABLE 2—LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH, 39 COMMERCIAL FARMS, CRESTON VALLEY, 1964-65 


Farm Type 
ee ee ee es ee TS ae 
Grain Hay-Beef Dairy Orchard 
Year. ox cscs Me a Ae ak Lease eee oe: 1964 1964 1964 1965 
Numbercoffarms..0.2 §. 103: Sa Oaae ASANO eee F 2 a 8 8 12 11 
dollars per farm 
Owing beginning of year....:......6 00 eee tee eset 19,538 3,750 16,589 4,825 
Borrowed Curing Veal tr sce ees es eh nk omer: Saree oes 700 4,031 6,622 270 
Pardcduring Veal tees take ee kame eee eee age artes 3,304 1,393 2,745 616 
Owing end of ‘Year eres Site cis ee ite cee He = seh 16,934 6,388 20 , 466 4,479 
pel ae ee SS SSS 
Net change in capital debt.......-..------ se sere eter? —2,604 +2,638 +3,877 —346 
Net increasein farm inventories........----..+see seers its 7/483 4,005 6,083 53 
ghee tl See owl whorl 9) il he ee eee 
Increase in farm net worth.........-------eer- sesame ete: 4,377 1,367 2,206 399 
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TABLE 3—FINANCIAL SUMMARY, 39 COMMERCIAL FARMS, CRESTON VALLEY, 1964-65 


Farm Type 

Grain Hay-Beef Dairy Orchard 

Vi aaibee tine Me SU) Td “Cre SON ENR, EBEN OEE 1964 1964 1964 1965 

Number of farmigtoes. oo eet eee tee tts 8 8 12 11 

dollars per farm 

Crop. saléseidc fart. intises bas ca heeccanm: to BIBL ++ 21,806 4,475 623 4,369 

Livestock salésau. .f .anieie ts asa’ ter ark YS pce 1,986 3,907 1,047 — 

Milks SaloS% . cmewnebtords oa sceunaath its - breeyiregtans ¢ 2ryere-payls: oe ba 15,812 ae 

Other farm feCelptSs.. sc. esnee snot agers eee = = eae 604 415 417 108 
OG Be eS ee 

Total currentiwecdiptsai. MM Hok dR . SRE. a aad 24, 396 8,797 17,899 4,477 

Capitalarecoiptszit. WL! SAA. ORE Ree Aik itke ss 2s: 631 832 408 145 

Net inventory increase... 0... 6... eee eee eee ee eee 17/748) 4,005 6,083 53 
ee eee 

Total fariiir@CelOls ction cu <5 et se aire 26 , 800 13,634 24,390 4,675 

COM, OXPOMSOS™ 5 acaiein:sialins ie tines cled bawniolananietincsele salsancpsie teieneiainne 3,267 454 589 505 

Livestock Oxponses?. af Geet tte: feb me Peele -seiaeees. 1,149 2,853 6,198 — 

Equipment operation®..........-..s0.eere eee e etree cess 3,270 1,364 3,052 544 

Hired labor....... eat NE SMW IIE NTE DIS OO CIR 2,178 691 1,061 677 

Real estate OXpensOS.......- 02 se eee ee he sree es 2,718 983 1,018 201 

Miscellaneous: eles cco rice os Rene cones ro es tereeemnmiereen 234 206 408 86 
ee 

Total current expenses... ..... 22... eee eee eect e etter eens 12,816 6,551 12,326 2,013 

Capital 6xponses, «> game ances 4s ema Ss as ap iss 2,985 3,550 5,799 972 
a a 

Total. farm sOxPenS0S. sesh chee wee “tee “Fara ers 15,801 10,101 18,125 2,985 

Familysfatm incomest. ates ear o.n a BOD + += ayn RRS > - 10,999 Sooo 6, 265 1,690 

Less—lInterest on investment........-.---.0 eee rete eeee 6,169 3,461 6 Pa 24 1,833 

t-Uhipaid family LabOr. en cacenpae pve a> + oe. tyelguae <* * 416 606 1,091 655 
recent 

Operator’s labor incOMe....... 6.2.5. s eee ere r seer ent eees 4,414 —534 QeOo2 —798 

Plus. porquisites 220 gaa foes -CO ED SAF EGE: Heeie< 311 925 937 661 
Wee ERY Se gE os ER ee ee 

Operator’s labor earningS.........--2-+ seer reer teres 4,725 391 2,989 —137 

Won-tartit INCOME. .«.4. ce esos o = s* senmenge oo sie oe ema ge we 655 1,424 378 1,110 


@Includes purchased seed, fruit trees, fertilizers and spray material. 
bIncludes purchased livestock, feed, veterinary, medicines and supplies. 
e|ncludes equipment operation, freight charges and custom work costs. 


(2) The proportion of total capital invested in 
land and buildings was highest for orchards. 
This was because of the relatively high value 
placed on orchard land per acre. Grain 
farms had the second highest proportion of 
capital invested in real estate but for a dif- 
ferent reason; they owned very large acreages 
compared with the orchardists. 

(3) Each group showed an increase in farm net 

worth for the survey year. The increases in 

capital debts for hay-beef and dairy operators 
were more than offset in value by their addi- 
tions to farm inventories. 


Financial Summary 


Summaries of farm receipts, expenses, operator’s 
labor incomes and labor earnings are shown in 
Table 3. The operator’s labor income represents the 
return to the farmer for his labor and management 
after deducting an interest charge of 5 per cent of 
total capital and the value of unpaid labor from 
family farm income. 

Incomes on grain farms were closely associated 
with size in terms of crop acres. The four largest 
grain farms with crop acres ranging from 450 to 
560 had operator’s labor incomes progressing from 
$2,000 to $15,000. Conversely, the four grain farms 
with less than 450 crop acres had incomes varying 
from less than $2,000 to a negative labor income of 
nearly $300 for the operator. 

The reasons for the variations in operator’s labor 
incomes in the hay-beef group were less obvious, but 
the two farmers with the largest incomes were mainly 
cash hay-crop producers. From this point on down in 
the income array, the size of breeding cow herd was 
directly related to the operator’s labor income. There 
appeared to be little connection, however, between 
the total size of farm and operator’s labor income in 
this group. Management factors seemed to play a 
much greater part in the successful operation of beef 
type farms. Labor incomes varied from a high of 
about $5,000 to a low of —$6,000 with half of 
them having positive operator’s labor incomes. 

Operator’s labor incomes on Creston fluid milk 
farms varied from about —$250 to $3,800. The 
main determinants of the size of labor income were 
the yield of milk per cow and the cost of production 
per unit of salable milk. 

Only two full-time orchardists showed positive 
labor incomes. Incomes on orchards were low 
generally, but an obvious relationship existed between 
the size of orchard in terms of bearing acres and 
operator’s labor income. All but one orchardist in 
the high income group of six farms had more than 


10 acres of bearing orchard, whereas four of the 
five low income orchardists had less than 10 acres of 
productive orchard. To some extent this relationship 
was obscured by frost damage to stone fruits and 
Red Deticious apples in the 1965 survey year. 

In the Creston Valley, logging and lumber opera- 
tions, the brewery, service industries and other non- 
farm activities were important sources of income for 
farmers. Average off-farm income of the commercial 
hay-beef farmers and orchardists was more than 
$1,000 for each group. On the part-time farms of 
these types, average off-farm income exceeded 
$2,000 for both groups (Table 6). 


Land Use and Values 


Use of improved land is shown in Table 4 for 
each farm type. Cereal grains and peas accounted for 
81 per cent of improved land on grain farms. 
Five operators in this group also produced alfalfa 
and/or mixed hay on an average of almost 70 acres. 

Most of the improved land on hay-beef and dairy 
farms was used for the production of alfalfa hay. 
A few operators in each group produced a limited 
quantity of mixed hay. Cereal grain production was 
of little consequence on these farms. In terms of 
improved acres operated, the hay-beef and dairy 
farms were much smaller than the grain farms. 

Apples were the main crop on the 11 full-time 
orchard farms, accounting for 73 per cent of the 
bearing acres. McIntosh was the main variety of 
apple produced, representing 70 per cent of total 
apple shipments by weight. 

Average land values were to a large extent, linked 
to the type of farm enterprise. As might be expected, 
improved orchard land was valued the highest, 
almost $1,400 an acre, while grain farm land was 
the lowest, under $200 an acre. Hay-beef and dairy 
farmers valued their improved land at about $240 
an acre. 


Crop Yields 


The yields of cereal grains, peas and hay were 
selected to indicate average production per acre on 
the flats. For all cereal grains, the yield approached 
1.2 tons an acre; the pea yield was 0.5 tons (the 
1963 average yield for the area was 0.65 tons of 
peas an acre) and the yield of hay on the grain 
farms was 3.3 tons. This was slightly higher than 
the benchland yield of 3.0 tons an acre. 

Only the yield of apples was obtained for the 
orchards because extensive frost damage in the 
1964-65 growing season resulted in little other 
marketable fruit. Pears, apricots, peaches, prunes 
and cherries suffered losses ranging from 50 to 100 
per cent. The yield of about 485 boxes per orchard 
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TABLE 4—LAND USE, 39 COMMERCIAL FARMS, CRESTON VALLEY, 1964-65 


Pe ach et RRS Nemes ed he SS ee he ood cae a 


Forage 666004. : se «moe ar ade Oss ea oaee oa ne eer 
Alfalfarhay sven it. «x0 ou acne aoanp ges bis pe nee: 
Other Aay.....c cso scene + SM UNeR Y. RA DOM Sas tane- 
Bearing Ofchardc.. ccs sees ones ere tees wa eine 
Non-bearing orchard. ... 2.60... [sees vee cee See ees 
[TMDrOVOd PAStUIG. =o. ne oe a ee ee eh 
Other improved)land). 20 20.00. ore ee ee 


TOtal IMPrOVEd AClOS... -. beck he as oe ee aa ee aes seer 
Unimproved acres. .....-5- 0.6. ses ep eee erent debs eetes 


Total acres operated. 609.0550. PA ee oe nes 


acre in 1965 includes an almost equal quantity of 
packed and processed apples, together with an esti- 
mated 27 per cent of the total crop sold privately 
poe 

McIntosh and Red Delicious together accounted 
for 90 per cent of the total shipments of apples. 
Some frost damage was suffered by the Red Deli- 
cious apples but the McIntosh trees bore a normal 
yield of good quality fruit. 


Fertilizer and Lime 


Grain farmers applied fertilizer with an N.P.K. 
ratio of 12-27-20 to 446 acres per farm, 92.5 per 
cent of the improved land, at a rate of 107 pounds 
an acre. 

Gypsum, borated and plain, was applied exten- 
sively in the Camp Lister area at a rate of 200 
pounds an acre. Some farmers in the district used 
limited quantities of 21-0-0, 11-48-0 and 16-20-0 
at rates ranging from 80 to 100 pounds an acre. 

Orchardists generally used a nitrate fertilizer 
(33-0-0 or 20-0-0), the rate of application varying 
from about 160 to 200 pounds an orchard acre. 


Irrigation 


At present, irrigation is confined largely to the 
orchard and small fruit areas. Several irrigation dis- 
tricts with limited supplies of water and irrigation 
facilities are meeting the needs of the orchardists 
adequately. Orchardists irrigated for an average 
period of 59 days, expressed on the basis of 12- 
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Farm Type 
Grain Hay-Beef Dairy Orchard 
1964 1964 1964 1965 
8 8 12 11 
acres per farm 

206.4 Seo | — 
77.9 PLAS Zeal — 
48.0 0.4 J = 
58.9 — — a 
6.2 — — a 
259 87.8 51.3 — 
30.9 15.0 ins) — 
— — —_ 10.02 
pees — — 3.58 
18.7 ete) 10.9 — 
22.9 8.8 6.1 3.54 
482 .4 Ze 84.2 17.14 
28.2 254.1 95.3 2.00 
510.6 381.6 179.5 19.14 


hour irrigation days. This allows for an average of 
2.7 applications on 13.4 acres of orchard. 


Beef Cattle Production 


Beef cow herds on the grain and hay-beef opera- 
tions varied from 30 to 80 cows and from 16 to 65 
cows, respectively. With the exception of two part- 
time farms having one to three cows, the range in 
that group was from 12 to 27 breeding cows. 

The three main market outlets for Creston feeder 
cattle are Vancouver, Alberta and the United States. 

The main factor limiting an increase in beef cattle 
numbers in the area is the lack of summer range. 
Expanded irrigation could perhaps alleviate this 
problem to some extent by increasing the yields on 
summer pastures. Also, some potential may exist for 
feedlot finishing because the district has the follow- 
ing comparative advantages over most other areas 
of British Columbia: 

(1) An abundance of locally produced grain and 
a surplus of good quality hay; 

The weather is relatively moderate; sub- 

zero weather in the winter is rare and of 

short duration; 

Feeder cattle are obtainable from local 

ranches—particularly from the East Koote- 

nay area, although competition for these 

cattle may be keen; and 

(4) A choice of markets exists; for example, 
Vancouver, Alberta, the U.S.A. and the local 
demand for finished beef. 


(2) 


Fluid Milk Production 


The 12 fluid milk shippers in the survey had an 
average of 40 cows yielding 9,638 pounds of salable 
milk per cow. The average blend price received was 
$4.85 per hundredweight. Since there are no plants 
in Creston, the product must be delivered to Nelson 
(70 miles) and Cranbrook (65 miles) for processing. 


Labor 


The supply of labor in terms of man-equivalents 
and the distribution of productive-man-work units 
(P.M.W.U.) is shown in Table 5. 

Total P.M.W.U.’s are frequently employed as a 
measure of farm size for varying types of farms (4). 
To the extent that the standards used were applicable 


TABLE 5—MAN-EQUIVALENTS AND PRODUCTIVE-MAN-WORK UNITS, 39 COMMERCIAL FARMS, CRESTON 


VALLEY, 1964-65 
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Farm Type 
Grain Hay-Beef Dairy Orchard 
YAGE (BE chine FA ae Rai at galery iT eT te ee er ee See Ss oa 1964 1964 1964 1965 
Number OLfanit Six aay: as Geo a cags 6) nana stacker ee a Ee = 8 8 12 11 
man-equivalents per farm 
Source of labor 
Fliired labor. BEGt 269 25 aCe AO SAE es os 0.56 0.16 0.38 Ong, 
FamilVslaDOre ts. cee ee ee oe ens Ss Ree ee oo chs 0.21 0.30 0.53 0.32 
RIDSTOLON GADOLS core ea cke ere ee ee ober 0.95 0.89 0.91 0.86 
HOLA AD OM eee ees ete: eer Sa, ete) ORE, a cste lee 1.35 1.82 1.35 
Size of farm (P.M.W.U.’s) productive-man-work units per farm 
Livestock aiona.2e:.5 84. IACI. 40. oon me ER: 152 237 474 — 
(CODSEAS. « Plte: SEM ROTEL, AAG, MO ME II Nl ue 2s) 410 257 176 345 
otaly feo Pitre a cu ack ces | eee nS. 2h 562 494 650 345 
P.M.W.U.’s per man-equivalent 
a boReticiGney ea. retin: io. Boy cul ee its oe SOR Pe: 327 366 357 255 
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TABLE 6—SELECTED ITEMS FOR COMPARING FULL-TIME FARMS WITH PART-TIME OPERATIONS, CRESTON VALLEY, 


1964-65 
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Hay-Beef (1964) Orchards (1965) 
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Full- Part- Full- Part- 

Time Time Time Time 

8 8 11 13 
dollars per farm 

69,229 46 , 324 36,654 PASTE 

8,797 3,613 4,477 33127 

6,551 2,795 2,013 1,658 

3,533 1,288 1,690 894 

— 534 —1,191 —798 —998 

391 — 209 —137 — 285 

1,424 2,229 1,110 2,981 
acres per farm 

382 186 19 9.8 

128 74 17 9.6 
man-equivalents 

ted 0.69 1.35 1.04 

productive-man-work units 
257 133 345 188 
237 67 —~ 5 
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to the various kinds of production in the area, the 
averages indicate that dairy farms were the largest 
and orchards the smallest farms of the four types. 

Labor efficiency has been measured by calculating 
P.M.W.U.’s per man-equivalent. Output per worker 
was highest on hay-beef and dairy farms. Grain farm 
operators were only slightly less efficient despite the 
seasonal nature of the enterprise. Orchardists were 
the least efficient on this basis. However, in terms of 
P.M.W.U.’s per $100 of capital investment, orchard 
farms were more efficient than grain or hay-beef 
farms. 


Part-time Farms 


The selected items given in Table 6 provide a basis 
for a comparison of full-time hay-beef farms and 
orchardists with their respective part-time operations. 
Total family net income from farm and non-farm 
sources was highest on the full-time hay-beef farms, 
averaging almost $5,000 and lowest on the full-time 
orchard farms. The part-time orchard farms had 
the second highest total income of the four groups— 
an average of $3,875. 


The trend toward part-time farming, particularly in 
the orchard area, has increased in recent years. This 
has developed partly because of the demand for 
home sites and a consequent expansion of require- 
ments for urban land in Creston village. A high 
demand for labor in industry has occurred because 
of increased logging and lumber production activi- 
ties, the establishment of a brewery and many small 
business operations. This has had the effect of in- 
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creasing wages for labor in industry and many 
orchardists have found it advantageous to sub-divide 
and sell part of their acreages, thereby making them- 
selves available for non-farm employment. A number 
of these farm operators now reside in the Canyon 
and Camp Lister districts. Most of them keep no 
livestock, but produce hay which can be harvested 
with a minimum of hired labor and is readily 
marketed. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


(1) Regional Index of British Columbia, Bureau of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics, Department of Industrial Devel- 
opment, Trade and Commerce, Victoria, B.C., January 
1966, pp. 57-61. 

(2) Estimate derived by dividing $600,000 by the 1964 
average price ($48.50 a ton) received by the eight 
grain farm operators. 

(3) The number of licensed fluid milk shippers in the 
Creston area was 17. 

(4) A productive-man-work unit is the amount of produc- 
tive work accomplished by one man in a ten-hour day 
working at the average rate for the region with the 
normal machinery complement. The number of 
P.M.W.U.’s on a farm is calculated by multiplying the 
acres of each crop and the numbers of each kind of 
animal by the P.M.W.U. standards an acre and per 
animal. 

(5) The estimate of private sales of apples for 1963 was 
27 per cent of total production. See “Production of 
Tree Fruit Crops together with an estimate of Farm 
Values—1963”, Horticultural Branch, Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Victoria, B.C. Total production of apples per 
farm in 1965 includes: (a) Packed—64,887 pounds; 
(b) Processed—65,240 pounds; and (c) Estimated 
private sales—48,129 pounds. Average apple orchard 
acres per farm was 9.2 acres. Estimated production of 
apples per orchard acre: 178,256 pounds + 9.2 = 
19,376 pounds an acre. 


CHANGES IN FARM SIZE AND NUMBERS IN CANADA TO 1966 
M. Wilman 


The purpose of this article is to describe and 
analyze the changes in size and number of all census 
farms and commercial farms. The changes from the 
1961 census to the 1966 census will be dealt with 
in detail so that the areas where the greatest changes 
have occurred can be pinpointed. A census farm is 
defined by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics (DBS) 
as an agricultural holding of one acre or more with 
sales of agricultural products during the 12 month 
period preceding the date of the census of $50 or 
more. A commercial farm is an agricultural holding 
of one acre or more with sales of agricultural prod- 
ucts during the 12 month period preceding the date 
of the census of $2,500 or more. This definition of 
a commercial farm came into effect with the 1966 
census. 


The DBS has stated that many of the census 
farms are small holdings which have been and are 
rural residences, holdings of semi-retired people and 
of part-time operators who are principally engaged 
in some occupation other than farming (/). Thus, 
a substantial proportion of these small holdings 
would not be regarded as “farms” in the sense that 
they provide the major part of the operator’s in- 
come. We may conclude, however, that these data 
are still useful indicators of the relative changes 
which are taking place in the farming industry gen- 
erally, particularly in terms of agricultural land use, 
number of holdings and average farm size. 

The national, provincial and regional changes 
from 1961 to 1966 are described in detail in the 
following sections. Tables 1 and 2 provide the basic 
data around which the description centers. Table 3 
shows the relative change in numbers of census 
farms by size group. 


CANADA 


The total area of census farmland in Canada 
increased 35.2 per cent from 1871 to 1931 (3). 
For the next 20 years expansion continued at a 
slower rate, resulting in a 7 per cent increase by 
1951. From 1951 to 1961 there was a drop of less 
than one per cent in farm acreage, but this was 
followed by a gain of almost one per cent in the 
period from 1961 to 1966, leaving the total area of 
farmland in Canada at 174 million acres. The acre- 
age in commercial farms has also been increasing. 
From 1961 to 1966, there was an increase of 12.5 
per cent so that in 1966, commercial farm acreage 
made up 82 per cent of total Canadian farmland 
compared with 73 per cent in 1961. 


During the 95 years from 1871 to 1966, the 
number of farms in Canada increased by 17 per 
cent. From 1871 to 1941 the number of farms rose 
steadily, reaching 732,800 in 1941. Since then there 
has been a decrease of 41 per cent to a total of 
430,500 farms in 1966. Commercial farms num- 
bered 276,800 in 1966, comprising 64 per cent of 
all farms in Canada. This proportion has been 
increasing. In 1961, the number of commercial 
farms was 259,000. Part of the 7 per cent increase 
in numbers from 1961 to 1966 would be due to the 
12 per cent increase in farm product prices over 
this period. In 1966, a farm could qualify as “com- 
mercial” under the definition with a smaller volume 
of production than in 1961. 


The average size of census farms has increased 
from 98 acres in 1871 to 404 acres in 1966. This 
figure reflects the influence of the large farms in 
the Prairies, averaging 650 acres, whereas the aver- 
age size of census farms for the rest of Canada 
(excluding the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 
was 168 acres. The changes are portrayed graphi- 
cally for Canada in Figure 1. 

Commercial farm size has been increasing in 
Canada. The average size of commercial farms in 
1966 was 512 acres, a rise of 5 per cent from 1961. 
Had farm product prices remained the same in 1966 
as in 1961, the increase in average size of commercial 
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TABLE 1—NUMBER OF CENSUS FARMS, ACRES IN FARMS AND AVERAGE SIZE OF FARM, CANADA AND 
PROVINCES, 1961 AND 1966 


Average Percentage 

Number of Percentage Area in Size of Change in 
Census Change in Census Percentage Census Average 
Farms Number of Farms Change Farms Census 

Province ——______————- Census ——-————— in Census —-___ Farm Size 

and Region 1961 1966 Farms 1961 1966 Farm Area 1961 1966 

per cent 7000 acres per cent acres per cent 
Newfoundland....... A LOe 1,709 ~ 2.4 55 49 — 9.2 31 29 — 6.4 
Prince Edward Island. 7,335 6,357 —13.3 960 937 — 3.5 131 146 +11.4 
NovVaScotiae eae: 12,518 9,621 —23.1 2,230 iOO2 —17.0 178 192 + 7.9 
New Brunswick...... 11,786 8,706 —25.9 2,200 1,812 —17.6 187 208 +11.2 
Maritimes........... 31,639 24 , 684 —22.0 5,390 4,591 —14.8 165 182 +10.3 
OUu6gDeG eer ner 95,777 80 , 294 —16.2 14,198 12,886 — 9.2 148 160 + 8.1 
Ontario ete ln coo B09.8a7 — 9.4 18,578 17,826 — 4.0 153 162 + 5.9 
Gontralee eer mee oe 217,110 190,181 —12.4 SPT HAS 30,712 — 6.4 150 161 Ei ac 
Manitobase sour eee 43 , 306 39, 747 — 8.2 18,170 19,084 + 5.0 420 480 +14.3 
Saskatchewan........ 93 , 924 85,686 — 8.8 64,415 65,410 + 1.5 686 763 +11.2 
Albertawt.: (841i... Woyete 69,411 — 5.2 47,229 48 , 983 + 3.7 645 706 + 9.5 
Prairies: "Feo tee 210,442 194,844 — 7.4 129,814 133,477 + 2.8 584 650 +11.3 
British Columbia..... 19,934 19,085 — 4.3 4,507 5,292 +17.4 226 277 +22.6 

Yukon and Northwest 

Territories......... 26 19 —26.9 9 4 —50.3 330 225 —31.8 
Canada.............. 480,903 430,522 —10.5 172,551 174,125 + 0.9 359 404 +12.5 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1966, Agriculture, Cat. No. 96-631. 


TABLE 2—NUMBER OF COMMERCIAL FARMS, ACRES IN FARMS AND AVERAGE SIZE OF FARM, CANADA AND 
PROVINCES, 1961 AND 1966 


Percentage Average Percentage 
Number of Change in Area in Percentage Size of Change in 
Commercial Number of Commercial Change in Commercial Average 
Farms Commer- Farms Commer- Farms Commer- 
Province cial = cial 9 ——————————___ cial 
and Region 1961 1966 Farms 1961 1966 FarmArea 1961 1966 Farm Size 
per cent 7000 acres per cent acres per cent 
Newfoundland........ 281 301 +7.1 18 21 +18.7 64 71 +10.9 
Prince Edward Island. 2,886 3,328 +15.3 481 608 +26.4 167 183 + 9.6 
Novarscotias 4 see 3,016 2,867 — 4.9 799 818 + 2.4 265 286 + 7.9 
New Brunswick...... 3.073 2,938 — 4.4 861 898 + 4.3 280 306 + 9. 
Maritimes........... 8,975 9,133 +17.6 2,141 2,314 + 8.1 239 253 + 5.9 
Quebec. 4.0. 38 , 927 41,961 + 7.8 6,778 7,713 +13.8 174 184 a para A 
OntartOvecin wank tie 69 , 667 70,724 + 1.5 12,318 13,230 + 7.4 id, 187 + 5.6 
Centrale ue eee 108,594 112,685 + 3.8 19,096 20 , 943 + 9.7 176 186 + 5.7 
Manitobasc.. soe 24, 286 21,372 +12.7 13,008 15,808 +21.5 536 578 + 7.8 
Saskatchewan........ 63,546 69 , 962 +10.1 51.414 57,699 +12.2 809 825 + 2.0 
Alberta doo. aie ee 45,203 48 ,971 + 8.3 37 , 241 40 , 987 +10.0 824 837 + 1.6 
Praifies.............. 133,035 146,305 +10.0 101,663 114,494 +12.6 764 783 + 2.5 
British Columbia...... 8,150 8,407 + 3.2 Silo 4,061 +27.9 390 483 +23.8 
Northwest and Yukon 
sNOrnitorieS: «4. 6. .6e iz 4 +100.0 ge ie + 9.2 571 Se —45.4 
Canadas wen 4)-8.e 259,037 276,835 + 6.9 126,094 141,844 +12.5 487 512 + 5.1 
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Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1966, Agriculture, Cat. No. 96-631. 


TABLE 3—CHANGES IN THE NUMBERS OF CENSUS FARMS BY SIZE OF HOLDINGS, CANADA AND PROVINCES, 


1961 TO 1966 


imme 


Size of Census Farm Nfld. P.E.I. N.S. N.B. 
Under 3 acres....... +61.3 —21.6 -— 8.9 -—36.0 
Se eg ee — 7.8 + 5.5 —27.1 —30.3 
TO Sregea: #0 OU ire 4 2. Sooty sag aor 
ROSM2BR OOP HY PSON7 || B15 052 = atlle 
24029309 itis) wulyees2B608. di-o1s2me- 18.2 Learg 
ADO 559 iPS shed +25.0 +59.3 -— 6.3 — 5.8 
LS ally de ae 0.0 +82.3 —11.2 — 9.8 
760-1,119 ““ +100.0 +66.7 419.6 +22.2 
120615999 Yo To = 0.0 —29.2 — 3.1 
1,600 and over.......... +100.0 +33.3 -—25.0 +433.3 


Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. Canada 
percentage change 
—16.5 + 3.2 4+ 9.1 +53.9 +35.7 -—11.9 + 1.6 
-—- 9.9 — 8.0 4+ 7.4 +20.2 +16.0 — 2.8 — 4.9 
—19.8 — 6.5 +0.1 + 4.7 426.7 — 8.7 —11.2 
—20.4 -14.6 —22.2 -18.4 -17.9 — 9.1 —18.3 
+ 7.4 + 3.1 -—-19.2 -—22.6 -15.0 — 6.4 —11.4 
+21.4 +10.3 -— 7.1 -17.6 — 6.8 + 1.5 — 8.2 
+11.5 +19.9 + 4.1 -— 7.6 + 2.8 +15.6 — 1.3 
+38.5 +32.4 +21.2 + 2.6 + 9.6 419.6 + 7.9 
+ 4.5 411.8 +37.1 +13.4 412.5 4+52.6 415.7 
— 4.3 +35.0 +66.8 +27.2 +13.2 +49.8 +24.0 


Sources: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1966, Agriculture, Cat. No. 96-623. 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1961, Agriculture, Cat. No. 96-530. 


—indicates no farms. 
0.0 indicates no change. 


farms would have been somewhat greater, all other 
factors remaining unchanged. 


There are two distinct regional trends in the size 
and numbers of farms in Canada. The Central and 
Maritime regions had less census farmland in 1966 
than in 1961, whereas the Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia showed an increase in the number 
of acres used for farming. The amount of land used 
for commercial farms increased in all of Canada. All 
regions had fewer and larger census farms and, with 
the exception of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
also had more commercial farms. 

The reduction in the numbers of census farms 
from 1961 to 1966 was largely those farms with 
sales of less than $2,500 a year. These census farms 
are not, however, necessarily those with the smallest 
acreages. The smallest census farms (less than three 
acres) showed no uniform trend for all provinces. 
In the Maritime provinces, British Columbia and 
Quebec the number of farms of less than three acres 
decreased by nine to 36 per cent. Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces had an increase in the numbers of 
these small size farms. The average change for Can- 
ada was an increase in numbers of 1.6 per cent. 

Farms ranging from three to 69 acres in size 
decreased in all provinces except the Prairies where 
increases for this size of farm ranged from 4 to 21 
per cent. The Canada average for this category was a 
5 per cent decrease in numbers. 


There was a large decrease from 1961 to 1966 
(18 per cent) in numbers of farms ranging from 70 
to 239 acres in size for Canada as a whole. All 
provinces conformed to this trend. 

The number of larger size farms (240 acres to 
559 acres) increased in Quebec, Ontario and Prince 
Edward Island between 1961 and 1966. This size 
of farm decreased in all other provinces. 


Farms over 560 acres in size showed large in- 
creases in numbers of between 8 and 80 per cent in 
seven provinces. Nova Scotia farms in this category 
decreased 6 per cent in numbers while New Bruns- 
wick and Saskatchewan had small increases of 2 
and 3 per cent, respectively. In all of Canada, farms 
over 560 acres in size increased 7.5 per cent in 
numbers from 1961 to 1966. Farms in the largest 
size grouping (1,600 acres and over) showed an in- 
crease in numbers of almost 25 per cent. 


THE MARITIMES 


The overall changes in census farms for the Mari- 
time Provinces from 1961 to 1966 were a decrease 
of 15 per cent in total area, a decline of 22 per cent 
in numbers and an increase of 10 per cent in average 
farm size. The greatest relative changes in census 
farms were in New Brunswick and the least in Prince 
Edward Island. 


Commercial farms in the region rose by 8 per cent 
in total area, 18 per cent in numbers and 6 per cent 
in average size. The greatest relative changes were 
in Prince Edward Island and the least in Nova 
Scotia. 


Prince Edward Island 


From 1961 to 1966, total census farm acreage in 
Prince Edward Island fell by 3.5 per cent: 7 per 
cent in Kings county; 3 per cent in Prince; and 1.5 
per cent in Queens. The acreage in commercial 
farms increased by one-quarter during the same 
years. 


The 13 per cent decrease in the number of census 
farms since 1961 was evenly distributed throughout 
all three counties in the province. However, the num- 
ber of commercial farms increased by 15 per cent 
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with the largest increase (23 per cent) in Kings 
county at the eastern end of the province. 

The average size of census farms in the province 
increased approximately 11 per cent, from 131 acres 
in 1961 to 146 acres in 1966. The increases were 
consistent in all three counties. The average size of 
commercial farms in 1966 was 183 acres, a 10 per 
cent increase from 1961. The largest percentage 
increase in the average size of commercial farms 
was in Prince county in the western end of the 
province where more than half of the census farms 
are Classified as commercial farms. 


Nova Scotia 


Nova Scotia’s census farm area decreased 17 per 
cent from 1961 to 1966. The only increase was in 
Kings county, which added 2 per cent to its farm 
acreage. This is a mixed farming region with 
emphasis on livestock production. The total com- 
mercial farm acreage also increased by 2 per cent, 
with half the counties having increases and half the 
counties having decreases. Shelburne county, a 
region with only three commercial farms in 1966, 
showed a decrease in commercial farm acreage of 
68 per cent between 1961 and 1966. 


There were 23 per cent fewer census farms in 
Nova Scotia in 1966 than in 1961 and 5 per cent 
fewer commercial farms. Large reductions in the 
numbers of census farms occurred in the counties of 
Digby, Guysborough and Richmond, three coastal 
areas where agriculture is not important. Fewer com- 
mercial farms were reported in all counties except 
Cumberland, also a coastal area with little agricul- 
ture, and in Digby county. Annapolis county, Nova 
Scotia’s best farming area, recorded drops of 6 per 
cent in the number of census farms and of 3 per cent 
in the number of commercial farms. 


The average size of census farms in Nova Scotia 
increased by 8 per cent to 192 acres between 1961 
and 1966. The largest gains were in the counties 
of Antigonish and Digby while Shelburne county 
farms decreased in average size by 38 per cent. 
Antigonish is mainly a dairy farming district but 
Digby county is not primarily an agricultural area. 
There are few farms in the coastal county of Shel- 
burne. The commercial farms in Nova Scotia in- 
creased 8 per cent in average size between 1961 
and 1966. Colchester and Guysborough counties 
were the only areas which had decreases in the 
average size of commercial farms. 


New Brunswick 


New Brunswick conformed to the regional trend 
for the Maritimes, having fewer farms, less total 
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farm acreage and larger farms. In 1966, there was 
18 per cent less total agricultural acreage than in 
1961, but the area in commercial farms increased by 
4 per cent over the same period. The decrease in 
total acreage was spread evenly throughout New 
Brunswick with the exception of St. John county. 
This county added over a thousand acres to its farm- 
land, an increase of 6 per cent in total agricultural 
acreage. The acreage in commercial farms decreased 
in five counties: Albert, Kings, York, Charlotte and 
Northumberland, the latter two counties being non- 
agricultural areas and the former three counties 
being intensive farming areas where livestock are 
produced. Gloucester, Kent and Restigouche coun- 
tics had the largest increases, 28 to 34 per cent, 
in commercial farm acreage. Between 1961 and 
1966, all counties in New Brunswick had reductions 
in the number of census farms resulting in a 26 per 
cent decrease for the province as a whole. During 
this same period, the number of commercial farms, 
which made up 34 per cent of all New Brunswick 
farms in 1966, decreased by 4 per cent. 


Northumberland county reported the largest de- 
crease in the number of census farms. This county is 
not mainly agricultural. Gloucester, Kent and Resti- 
gouche counties were the only areas to show signifi- 
cant increases in the numbers of commercial farms. 
From 1961 to 1966, these increases were 26 per 
cent for Gloucester county, 28 per cent for Kent 
county and 13 per cent for Restigouche county. 
Livestock production and dairying are the main 
types of farming in these counties. 


Average farm size increased for both census and 
commercial farms. The 11 per cent increase in 
the average size of all census farms in the province 
reflects the large increase in the size of St. John 
county farms. This county has mainly mixed farms 
which emphasize livestock production but farmland 
accounts for only about one third of the total area. 
The only decrease in the average size of census farms 
took place in Charlotte county (5 per cent). There 
are only a small number of farms (187) in this 
county and it is not primarily an agricultural region. 
The average size of all commercial farms increased 
9 per cent in New Brunswick. The only counties 
reporting smaller commercial farms in 1966 than in 
1961 were Albert and Northumberland. 


CENTRAL CANADA 


The central region of Canada (Quebec and On- 
tario) contained 44 per cent of all census farms and 
41 per cent of all commercial farms in Canada in 
1966. Eighteen per cent of the total Canadian farm 
acreage was in this region. From 1961 to 1966, 


there was a decline of 12 per cent in the number of 
all census farms and 6 per cent in the farm acreage 
in these two provinces combined. In contrast, there 
was a 4 per cent increase in the number of com- 
mercial farms and a 10 per cent rise in the area in 
these farms. During the same period, the average 
size of all census farms in Quebec and Ontario 
advanced by 7 per cent to 161 acres and the aver- 
age size of commercial farms increased by 6 per cent 
to 186 acres. These were somewhat lesser rates of 
change than those which occurred in the Maritimes. 


Quebec 


The total farm area fell by 9 per cent from 1961 
to 1966. In the northern county of Témiscamingue, 
farm acreage increased by one per cent but all other 
counties showed reductions in the land used for 
agriculture. The acreage in commercial farms in 
the province increased by 14 per cent but approxi- 
mately one-third of the counties showed decreases 
in the commercial farm acreage. 

The number of census farms in Quebec declined 
by 16 per cent from 1961 to 1966. The only excep- 
tion was in Iles-de-la-Madeleine where the number 
rose. by 34 to a total of 256 farms in 1966. There 
was an overall 8 per cent increase in the number 
of commercial farms in the province. 

Although the overall change in average size of 
census farms for the province was an increase of 8 
per cent, many counties did not follow this trend. 
The counties of East Charlevois, Iles-de-la-Made- 
leine, Joliette, Lévis, Maskinongé, St. Maurice and 
Terrebonne had smaller farms in 1966 than in 1961. 
Industries other than agriculture predominate in 
these areas. The largest increases in average farm 
size were in the Gaspé peninsula, in dairying areas 
near urban centers and in the northern counties of 
Abitibi, Témiscamingue and Saguenay. 

The average size of commercial farms also in- 
creased during this five-year period. Generally, most 
counties showed a rise of about 6 per cent. The 
largest percentage increases occurred in the counties 
of Quebec, Verchéres and Saguenay. 


Ontario 


- From 1961 to 1966 the total area farmed in On- 
tario fell by 4 per cent to approximately 18 million 
acres, of which 13 million acres were in commercial 
holdings. The area in commercial farms increased 
by 7 per cent during the same period. Six coun- 
ties: Brant, Durham, Elgin, Prince Edward, Rainy 
River and Stormont enlarged their farming area in 
census farms but only by small amounts of up to 
2 per cent. The changes in Muskoka and Haliburton 
counties offset these increases with large decreases 


of 21 per cent and 28 per cent, respectively. The 
area in commercial farms increased in all but seven 
counties: Haliburton, Halton, Kenora, Muskoka, 
Sudbury, Thunder Bay and Wentworth. 


All counties in Ontario showed a reduction in 
the number of census farms since 1961. The overall 
decrease for the province was 9 per cent. However, 
there was an increase of 1.5 per cent in the number 
of commercial farms from 1961 to 1966. These 
farms comprised approximately two-thirds of all 
the census farms in Ontario. 


Census farm size was, on the average, 6 per cent 
higher in Ontario in 1966. Only Halton and Mus- 
koka counties had reductions in average farm size. 
Halton is becoming an urbanized area and Muskoka 
is a recreational region; neither of these two coun- 
ties is predominantly agricultural. Commercial farms 
in Ontario also increased 6 per cent in average size. 
Victoria, Welland, Lincoln and Muskoka counties 
had decreases in the average size of commercial 
farms of from less than one per cent to 7 per cent. 


THE PRAIRIES 


The changes in farm size, area and numbers in 
the Prairie Provinces from 1961 to 1966 formed a 
different pattern from that of Eastern Canada. The 
acreage used for farming increased almost 3 per 
cent in the five-year period under review. This 
growth in farmland was mainly the result of in- 
creases in the northern areas of the Prairie Prov- 
inces. 


The numbers of census farms decreased 7 per 
cent to 195,000 farms. This was only about 4,000 
farms more than the number in the Central Region 
in 1966 but the Prairie farm holdings were 4.0 
times as large after having grown 11 per cent in 
average size since 1961. In 1961, Prairie farms were 
3.8 times the average size of census farms in the 
Central Region. Since farms in the Prairie region 
are generally less intensive than farms in Central 
Canada, the greater relative growth in average size 
(measured in total acres) would not necessarily 
reflect greater relative growth in size of farm busi- 
ness measured in some other way. 


The commercial farms in the Prairies in 1966 
comprised 53 per cent of all commercial farms in 
Canada and 75 per cent of all census farms in the 
Prairies. Eighty-one per cent of the commercial 
farm acreage in Canada was in the Prairie Prov- 
inces in 1966 and this acreage made up 86 per cent 
of the total Prairie farm area. There were increases 
of 10 per cent in the numbers; 2.5 per cent in the 
average size; and 13 per cent in the acreage of 
Prairie commercial farms from 1961 to 1966. 
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Manitoba 


This province had a 5 per cent growth in total 
farm acreage. The greatest percentage increase was 
in Census Division 16 which comprises the northern 
part of Manitoba. Although this district added 87 
per cent to its agricultural acreage, the total area 
in 1966 was still only 126,000 acres. Census Divi- 
sions 3, 5, 19 and 20 showed decreases in farm 
acreage. These are all farming areas, except Census 
Division 20, which consists mainly of the City of 
Winnipeg. 

Commercial farm area in Manitoba in 1966 was 
up 21 per cent from 1961. All census divisions had 
increases but the largest gains were in the northern 
divisions. 

The number of all census farms in Manitoba de- 
creased 8 per cent from 1961 to 1966. Division 16 in 
the northern part of the province added 64 more 
farms in the five-year period and was the only area to 
have an increase in the number of census farms. The 
number of commercial farms in the province in- 
creased 13 per cent over the same period. Only 
Census Division 20, which is mainly an urban 
district, had a decrease in commercial farm numbers 
and this was less than one per cent. 


Between 1961 and 1966, the average size of 
census farms in Manitoba rose 14 per cent to an 
average of 480 acres for the province. All census 
divisions showed increases in average farm size. The 
largest gains in average census farm size were in 
three northern divisions: 12, 16 and 18. 


Commercial farms were 8 per cent larger on the 
average in 1966 than in 1961. All census divisions 
showed an increase in average commercial farm size 
with the exception of Census Division 5 in the eastern 
part of the province at the south end of Lake Win- 
nipeg. The decrease amounted to about 2 per cent. 


Saskatchewan 


In this province, farm acreage increased by almost 
one million acres from 1961 to 1966. Even so, this 
was a gain of only 1.5 per cent. Census Division 7, 
a wheat farming area in the south central part of 
Saskatchewan, experienced a small decrease (0.2 
per cent) in the area in census farms, but all other 
divisions enlarged their farm acreage. Over the same 
time period, commercial farm acreage increased in 
all divisions resulting in an average increase of 12 
per cent for the province. 

The number of census farms in Saskatchewan 
decreased by 9 per cent between 1961 and 1966. 
However, by contrast, the northern district (Census 
Division 18) had 6 per cent more farms in 1966. 
Increases in the number of commercial farms 
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occurred in 15 of the 18 census divisions. There were 
small decreases in Census Divisions 4, 7 and 11, 
three predominantly agricultural areas. The overall 
increase in the number of commercial farms in 
Saskatchewan from 1961 to 1966 was 10 per cent. 


There was a province-wide increase of 11 per cent 
in the average size of census farms, with Census 
Divisions 3 and 4, in the south central wheat growing 
areas of the province, showing increases of almost 20 
per cent. Census farms in other districts of Saskatch- 
ewan grew in average size by 8 to 14 per cent, 
with the exception of the most northern division (18) 
where average farm size increased only very slightly 
(0.04 per cent). The average size of commercial 
farms in Saskatchewan in 1966 was 825 acres; 62 
acres more than the average size of all census farms 
in the province and a 2 per cent increase over the 
1961 average size of commercial farms. Commercial 
farms increased in size in the majority of census div- 
isions. The exceptions were Census Divisions 1, 2, 
9 and 18. There was no change in average com- 
mercial farm size in Census Division 5. 


Alberta 


The changes in farm size and numbers in Alberta 
from 1961 to 1966 followed the pattern of the other 
two Prairie Provinces. There was 4 per cent more 
census farm area and 10 per cent more com- 
mercial farm area; 5 per cent fewer census farms and 
8 per cent more commercial farms; the census farms 
were 10 per cent larger in average size and com- 
mercial farms increased 2 per cent in average size. 


In Alberta, three of the 15 census divisions (1, 3 
and 9) had less area in census farms in 1966 than 
in 1961. These areas, however, have little in com- 
mon agriculturally. Census Division 9 is primarily 
a non-agricultural area on the southwestern border 
of the province while Divisions | and 3 are both 
farming districts, the former specializing in wheat, 
the latter in livestock production. Divisions 1 and 3 
also had less area in commercial farms. All other 
census divisions in Alberta showed increases in 
the area used for commercial farms. 


The decrease of 5 per cent in the number of 
census farms from 1961 to 1966 was _ general 
throughout the province, except for Census Divisions 
9 and 14, two areas on the western border of Alberta 
where farming is not engaged in extensively. As in 
the other two provinces, there was an increase of 8 
per cent in the number of commercial farms in 
Alberta. 

The average size of all census farms dropped. in 
Census Divisions | and 9: These small reductions 
were more than offset by gains in the average size 


of census farms of from 5 to 18 per cent in other 
parts of the province. In Census Division 12, in 
northern Alberta, the average size of census farms 
increased by 23 per cent. The average size of com- 
mercial farms in Census Divisions 1, 3 and 9 was less 
in 1966 than in 1961 by 6 per cent, 0.3 per cent and 
21 per cent, respectively. Over the same time period, 
all other census divisions in Alberta had increases 
in the average size of commercial farms so that the 
province as a whole recorded a 2 per cent increase 
in average commercial farm size. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The greatest percentage increase in Canada’s 
census farm acreage from 1961 to 1966 by province 
occurred in British Columbia. The increase 
amounted to 17 per cent and was concentrated in 
five census divisions. The other five divisions of the 
province had reductions in the acreage in census 
farms. In four of these latter divisions, 2, 3, 4 and 
5, which comprise the southern portion of British 
Columbia, there was a reduction of more than 
50,000 acres in the amount of census farmland. 
Census Division 9, a northwest area, also had fewer 
acres used for farming in 1966 than in 1961. The 
other northern Census Divisions, 7, 8 and 10, ex- 
tended their total agricultural acreage as did Census 
Divisions 1 and 6. 


Commercial farm acreage in British Columbia 
increased almost 28 per cent between 1961 and 
1966 so that 77 per cent of the total census farm 
area in British Columbia was in commercial farms. 
The largest increase was in Census Division 9 in 
the northern coastal part where commercial farm 
acreage increased 88 per cent. The only decreases 
in this period in commercial farm acreage occurred 
in Census Divisions 2, 4 and 5. 


The total number of census farms in British 
Columbia fell from 19,934 in 1961 to 19,085 in 
1966, or by 4 per cent. The northern Census Divi- 
sions 8, 9 and 10 deviated from the provincial 
trend, having more farms in 1966 than in 1961. 


In 1966, 44 per cent of British Columbia’s census 
farms were classified as commercial holdings, an 
increase in proportion of 3 per cent from 1961. 
There were also 3 per cent more commercial farms 
in the province in 1966 than in 1961, but Census 
Divisions 2, 3, 4 and 5 all showed decreases in the 
number of commercial farms. 

As a whole, census farms in British Columbia 
were 23 per cent larger in size in 1966 than in 
1961. In Census Divisions 5 and 9, the average 
size of farms dropped but all other areas in the 
province had larger average size of census farms in 


1966. The biggest increases (30 to 37 per cent) 
were in the northern divisions of 7, 8 and 10. Com- 
mercial farm size rose 24 per cent on the average 
for the province. Census Division 6 had a 5 per 
cent decrease in the average size of commercial 
farms. There was no change in the average size of 
the commercial farms in Census Divisions 4 and 
10, while the remainder of the census divisions 
reported increases. 


NEWFOUNDLAND, YUKON AND 
NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


Newfoundland and the two northern territories of 
Canada have very little agriculture. There were 
1,709 census farms in Newfoundland in 1966, a 
decrease of 2 per cent from 1961. There was an 
increase of 7 per cent in the number of commercial 
farms in the province, from 281 to 301 farms. 

In the Northwest and Yukon Territories, the 
number of census farms fell from 26 in 1961 to 19 
in 1966. Of these 19 farms, four were classified 
as commercial holdings. 

The area farmed and the average census farm 
size dropped in both of the territories and in New- 
foundland. However, these changes do not have a 
significant effect on Canadian agriculture as a 
whole. 


SUMMARY 


The total acreage of Canadian farmland reached 
its highest point to date in 1966 and a greater pro- 
portion of it was classified as commercial holdings. 
The largest percentage increase in census farm area 
was in British Columbia which added 17 per cent 
more farm area between 1961 and 1966. The 
Prairie Provinces had a gain of 2.8 per cent in 
census farm area over the same period. However, 
all the other provinces recorded reductions in 
census farm area. 

British Columbia also reported the largest per- 
centage increase in commercial farm acreage. From 
1961 to 1966, all other provinces also showed 
increases in commercial farm acreage. 

The number of census farms continued the decline 
which commenced in 1941 but the number of com- 
mercial farms increased. Part of this increase was 
due to the 12.3 per cent increase in the value of farm 
products from 1961 to 1966. The drop in the num- 
ber of census farms from 1961 to 1966 totaled over 
50,000 or about 10,000 holdings per year. Should 
this rate of decrease continue, as seems likely, the 
number of census farms may decline to 380,000 by 
{971 
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The 22 per cent decline in farm numbers in the 
Maritimes was the largest provincial decrease, fol- 
lowed by a 12 per cent drop in the number of census 
farms in the Central Region, a 7 per cent drop in 
the Prairies, and a 4 per cent drop in British 
Columbia. 

Commercial farms increased in numbers in all 
provinces except New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
with the largest significant increase being in Prince 
Edward Island. 

Average census farm size for all Canada rose by 
over 12 per cent and average commercial farm size 
by over 5 per cent between 1961 and 1966. 

British Columbia recorded a 23 per cent increase 
in average census farm size and a 24 per cent in- 
crease in average commercial farm size. These were 
the largest increases. 
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The Prairies reported only a 2.5 per cent increase 
in average commercial farm size from 1961 to 1966 
although there was an 11 per cent increase in aver- 
age census farm size for the region over the same 
time period. 

Ontario and the Maritimes showed a 6 per cent 
increase in average commercial farm size but there 
were larger percentage increases (7 per cent and 10 
per cent, respectively) in average census farm size. 
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DIRECT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO AGRICULTURE 
BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, 1965-66 


Each year, the Federal Government spends many 
millions of dollars to promote the efficiency and 
profitability of agriculture in Canada. This aid is 
extended under programs which seek to improve the 
resources in farming and the quality of farm prod- 
ucts, to provide farmers with better incomes and 
with compensation for loss of income, to under- 
take research into the physical and economic 
problems of the industry, and to encourage agricul- 
tural development through the availability of farm 
credit. 


It should be noted that the total amount of direct 
financial assistance recorded for any fiscal year may 
include payments in respect of crop or income losses 
experienced by some farmers in a preceding year. 
Also, in the case of several assistance programs, the 
amount of aid provided is represented by and equiv- 
alent to the net loss during the year in transactions 
by Federal Government agricultural agencies. How- 
ever, for a number of products approved under the 
Agricultural Stabilization Act, market prices in re- 
cent years have been above support price levels. 
Thus, the Agricultural Stabilization Board has not 
only refrained from purchasing such items but has 
also been able to dispose of some or all of the stocks 
previously acquired, in these instances. 


Although still substantial in total, direct financial 
assistance by the Federal Government declined in 
1965-66. Larger payments were made under some 
headings, but a smaller net loss by the Agricultural 
Stabilization Board and an appreciable excess of 
receipts over awards under the Prairie Farm Assist- 
ance Act more than offset the increased expenditures. 
Developments under several of the direct assistance 
programs are now reviewed. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS BOARD 


During the 1965-66 fiscal year, the Board pur- 
chased and resold 6.8 million pounds of evaporated 
and condensed milk, 10.4 million pounds of dry 
whole milk and 2.5 million pounds of dry casein. In 
addition, 72,000 pounds of Sudan sorghum hybrid 
seed were purchased, of which 22,100 pounds were 
sold. The Board also exported its remaining stock 
of dry skim milk, totaling 53.4 million pounds, dur- 
ing the year, and sold 253,920 pounds of dried whole 
egg (the balance of its stock) as part of Canada’s 
contribution to the World Food Program. 


AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION BOARD 


Dairy Products 


The net operating loss of the Agricultural Sta- 
bilization Board for 1965-66, at $38.1 million, was 
$17.8 million less than in the preceding year. This 
decrease resulted mainly from a $10.6 million fall 
(to a total of only $843,000) in the net cost to the 
Board of the support program for butter and a de- 
cline of $6.2 million in the amount paid by way of 
butterfat subsidy on cream used for creamery butter. 
For the period May 1, 1965 to March 31, 1966, 
the Board raised its purchase price for butter from 
53¢ to 55¢ per pound, and also continued to make 
fixed payments on milk and cream used for butter 
manufacture, to assure producers a return equivalent 
to 64¢ per pound of butter. 

For May 1, 1965 to March 31, 1966, the Board’s 
support price for Canada First Grade cheddar cheese 
was increased to 35¢ per pound. A total of 31.4 
million pounds of cheese was exported to Britain and 
the Caribbean during the year resulting in a com- 
plete clearance of the Board’s stocks of this product. 

Despite the reduction in the net cost of some 
dairy products, these items continued to constitute 
the major portion—more than 81 per cent—of 
Federal Government financial assistance to agricul- 
ture through the Board. 


Eggs 

The price of eggs was again supported at 34¢ 
per dozen Canada Grade A Large eggs, up to a 
maximum of 4,000 dozen per producer during the 
12 months ended September 30, 1965. As the na- 
tional average price under the program was cal- 
culated to be 29.7¢ per dozen, a deficiency payment 
of 4.3¢ per dozen was made to producers. 


Pork 

No deficiency payment was made on pork during 
1965-66 as market prices remained above the sup- 
port level, but a loss continued to be made on 
sales of pork stocks held by the Board from previous 
years. 


Sugar Beets 

The Board was authorized to make payments to 
sugar beet producers at 1.27¢ per pound of refined 
sugar for each cent (Canadian funds) that the 
average London Daily price for raw sugar as pub- 
lished monthly by the International Sugar. Council 
(weighted by monthly domestic sales of beet sugar) 
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TABLE 1—ASSISTANCE PAID TO AGRICULTURE BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, CANADA AND PROVINCES, 


FISCAL YEAR 1965-1966 
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Due to rounding of figures, provincial expenditures do not equal the Canada total in all instances. 


. indicates no provincial breakdown available. 
— indicates no expenditure. 
0 indicates less than $500. 


a Includes expenditure on research, for which there is no provincial breakdown available. 


fell below $4.32 per 100 pounds of raw sugar. This 
support sought to stabilize the price of sugar beets 
yielding 250 pounds of refined sugar per ton at a 
price of $13.72 per ton, national basis. While no 
deficiency payment had been made in the previous 
year, assistance to producers was provided in 1965- 
66 at the rate of $3.15 per standard ton. 


Wool 

The Board again supported the price of wool at 
60¢ per pound, a deficiency payment of 16.3¢ per 
pound being made for 1965-66 compared with: 12.3¢ 
per pound on the 1964-65 clip. 


_ AGRICULTURAL REHABILITATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


eer paid to agriculture under ARDA in- 
creased more than 42 per cent in 1965-66. The 
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provinces of Quebec and Saskatchewan were the 
largest recipients of Federal aid during the year. 
The current ARDA agreement, effective April 1965 
to April 1970, provides for up to $25 million an- 
nually to be made available by the Federal Govern- 
ment, with a further $50 million fund to be used for 
major projects over the five-year period. 


CHEESE AND CHEESE FACTORY IMPROVEMENT 


Under this Act, an incentive is provided, in -the 
form of premiums, for the production of high 
quality cheese. Quality premiums paid by the Fed- 
eral Government in 1965-66 were 26 per cent 
greater in total than in 1964-65. 


_ Financial assistance continued to be made avail- 
able: in 1965-66 for abe improvement of cheese 
factories. 


PRAIRIE FARM ASSISTANCE 


A recurring annual deficit for prairie farm assist- 
ance was replaced by a substantial credit in 1965- 
66, due to a $3.6 million reduction in awards paid 
to farmers during the year under the Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act and a $300,000 increase in receipts 
collected by way of the one per cent levy on grain 
sales for the Prairie Farm Emergency Fund. 


DESTRUCTIVE INSECTS AND PESTS 


Under the Destructive Insect and Pest Act, the 
Federal Government seeks to prevent the intro- 
duction and spread within Canada of insects and 
plant diseases destructive to agricultural and forest 
crops, to maintain the high quality of seed potatoes 
produced in Canada, and to ensure that Canadian 
exports of plants and plant products meet the 
requirements of importing countries. 

In the spring of 1965, golden nematode was dis- 
covered on Vancouver Island, British Columbia. 
Approximately 450 acres were found to be infested 
and an eradication program was instituted. 


FREIGHT ASSISTANCE ON WESTERN 
FEED GRAINS 


Assistance is provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment in paying part of the freight charges on grain 
shipped from the Prairie Provinces to Eastern Can- 
ada and British Columbia for exclusive use as live- 
stock and poultry feed. In all provinces receiving 


feed grain under this program, the amount of 
assistance paid to farmers by the Federal Govern- 
ment was higher in 1965-66 than in the preceding 
year. 


SPECIAL ASSISTANCE 


Adverse weather conditions sometimes necessitate 
special financial assistance by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the emergency movement of fodder or live- 
stock, or for such other measures, including com- 
pensation for income loss, as may be appropriate in 
the circumstances. In 1965-66, substantial payments 
were made in this category to producers in Quebec, 
Ontario, New Brunswick and British Columbia. 
Some of the assistance paid related, in the case of 
Quebec, to losses experienced in 1964-65. 


BARBERRY ERADICATION 


By agreement with the Governments of Ontario 
and Quebec, the Federal Government has under- 
taken to pay 50 per cent of the cost of a barberry 
eradication program in the two provinces. This 
program, introduced in 1964 and originally sched- 
uled to conclude by early 1967, is now to be con- 
tinued throughout 1967 and in 1968. 


SOURCES 


The text and table are based on data compiled from 
the Canada Gazette Part II; annual reports of the Boards 
mentioned; Federal Public Accounts, and other depart- 
mental sources. 
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POLICY AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS 


Ontario Bean Producers’ Marketing Order—By this 
order, which has been issued in substitution for 
Order in Council P.C. 1965-526, the Farm Products 
Marketing Board of Ontario and the Ontario Bean 
Producers’ Marketing Board are authorized to 
regulate the marketing of beans in interprovincial 
and export trade, and for such purposes may, with 
respect to persons and property situated in Ontario, 
exercise all or any powers similar to those provided 
for marketing beans within the Province. 


The Ontario Bean Producers’ Marketing Board 
is also authorized to fix, impose and collect levies 
or charges, at a rate not exceeding 77¢ for each 
100 pounds of beans marketed, for the Board’s 
purposes, including the creation of reserves, the 
payment of expenses or losses resulting from the 
sale or disposal of beans and for the equalization or 
adjustment of moneys therefrom among bean pro- 
ducers. (July 12, 1967) 


Quebec Industrial Milk Producers’ Marketing Order 
—The Federation des producteurs de lait industriel 
du Quebec is granted authority to regulate the 
marketing, in interprovincial and export trade, of 
industrial milk produced in the Province of Quebec, 
and for such purposes may, with respect to persons 
and property situated in Quebec, exercise powers 
like those possessed for marketing industrial milk 
within the Province under chapter XI of the Joint 
Plan, except the powers exercisable under section I 
of chapter XI. (July 12, 1967) 


Egg and Egg Products Purchase and Sale Order, 
1967—The Agricultural Products Board is author- 
ized to purchase up to 100,000 cases of shell eggs 
at prices below 37¢ per dozen and to store, trans- 
port, process and enter into contracts for the storing, 
transporting and processing of eggs and egg prod- 
ucts. The Board may also sell egg products at prices 
not lower than a price which will result in a net 
return of less than 25¢ per dozen of shell eggs. 
(July 12, 1967) 


British Columbia Turkey Marketing Order—The 
British Columbia Turkey Marketing Board is au- 
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thorized to regulate the marketing of British Colum- 
bia-produced turkeys in interprovincial and export 
trade and for such purposes may, with respect to 
persons and property situated within British Colum- 
bia, exercise all or any powers like those exercisable 
by the Board for marketing British Columbia- 
produced turkeys within the Province under para- 
graphs (a) to (1) and (n) of section 4.01 of the 
British Columbia Turkey Marketing Scheme, 1966. 
(July 18, 1967) 


Crop Insurance—An Order in Council authorizes 
the federal Minister of Agriculture to extend the 
Government of Canada’s crop insurance agreement 
with the Province of Ontario, to enable Canada to 
assist in the Province’s crop insurance plan for 
spring-planted grains including oats, barley, or 
mixed oats and barley, and also to provide for the 
re-insurance of a part of the provincial risk in all 
crop insurance plans. (July 18, 1967) 


Lamb Price Stabilization Order, 1967-68—This or- 
der prescribes a price of $18:80 per hundredweight 
for Good lambs or better, live weight, for the pur- 
pose of stabilizing the price of lambs for the 12- 
month period April 1, 1967 to March 31, 1968. 
The prescribed price is approximately 92.3 per cent 
of the national base price. (August 30, 1967) 


Wool Price Stabilization Order, 1967-68—A support 
price of 60¢ per pound, or approximately 140.8 
per cent of the base price for representative grades 
of wool, except Rejects, is prescribed by the Agri- 
cultural Stabilization Board for wool produced in 
Canada and delivered to registered warehouses 
throughout Canada during the 12-month period 
which commenced April 1, 1967. (August 30, 
1967) 


Agricultural Stabilization Board—By Order in Coun- 
cil, Mr. W. E. Jarvis, Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Production and Marketing Branch, Canada Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is appointed a member of the 
Agricultural Stabilization Board in place of Dr. 
S. C. Hudson. (August 30, 1967) 


PUBLICATIONS 


ECONOMICS BRANCH PUBLICATIONS 


Canada: Trade in Agricultural Products with the 
United Kingdom, the United States and All 
Countries, 1965 and 1966, Ottawa. July 1967. Pub- 
lication 67/9. pp. ili + 33. 

This bulletin, which is the twelfth of a series pub- 
lished annually, presents Canadian agricultural trade 
statistics, arranged by commodities and grouped 
according to the classification currently used in the 
Economics Branch, as well as historical summaries 
of agricultural trade. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Available in Canada from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


National Grain Policies, 1966, Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, Rome. 1967. pp. iii + 214. 
Brice U.S:/$1225: 


This annual bulletin, the eighth to date, repro- 
duces official statements submitted by 66 countries 
or national authorities on their policies and 
measures affecting grains. 


Fertilizers, An Annual Review of World Production, 
Consumption and Trade, 1965, Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, Rome. 1966. pp. viii + 213. 
Price:.U.S,, $2.50. 


This review, which is based on data received from 
Governments up to May 31, 1966, records and 
analyses the production, trade, consumption and 
prices of fertilizers, globally and in the different 
continents and countries. 


Planning, Building and Equipping Home Economics 
Centers, Haglund, Elsa and L. E. Magnusson, Food 
and Agriculture Organization, Rome. 1967. pp. ix 
+ 101. Price: U.S. $2.00. 


A comprehensive manual describing the functions 
and different types of home economics centers, 
methods of teaching home economics, and the loca- 
tion and erection of buildings, layout, installation of 
amenities, equipment and furnishings. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Not available from Economics Branch 


Swine Production in Ontario—Hog Feeding Enter- 
prises, Stephens, John R., Farm Economics, Co- 
operatives and Statistics Branch, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Food, Toronto. 1966. 
pp. 38. 

This report of a Farm Economics study of feeder 
hog costs, returns and management is based on 96 


records of swine businesses in Southwestern and 
Central Ontario for five years to 1963. 


Swine Production in Ontario—Weanling Pig Enter- 
prises, Stephens, John R., Farm Economics, Co- 
operatives and Statistics Branch, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Food, Toronto, 1966. 
pp. 42. 

A report of a Farm Economics study of weanling 
pig costs, returns and management based on 65 
records of swine businesses in Southwestern and 
Central Ontario for five years to 1963. 


Low-bush Blueberry Production in Canada, Hall, 
I. V. and L. E. Alders, L. P. Jackson, G. W. Wood 
and C. L. Lockhart, Information Division, Canada 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 1967. Publica- 
tion 1278. pp. 39. 

This publication discusses lowbush blueberry 
production and management, and the control of 
weeds, insects and diseases that adversely affect 
blueberry growing in Canada. 


Development Pian for the Pilot Region: Lower St. 
Lawrence, Gaspé and Iles-de-la-Madeleine, Rural 
Development Branch, Department of Forestry and 
Rural Development, Ottawa. June, 1967. pp. xix + 
265. 

This is a summary of a development plan, under- 
taken by the Bureau d’Aménagement de lEst du 
Québec (Eastern Quebec Planning Board), for the 
Lower St. Lawrence, Gaspé and Iles-de-la-Madeleine 
region. The publication defines the main objectives in 
quantitative and qualitative terms; outlines policies, 
programs, projects and recommendations designed to 
develop agriculture, fisheries and forestry, as well 
as those for new activities such as industrial, tourist 
and mining development, and also deals with the 
improvement of the labor force and the establish- 
ment of an institutional framework. 


Special Labour Force Studies, No. 2; Work Patterns 
of the Canadian Population, 1964, Whittingham, 
Frank J., Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and Bruce 
W. Wilkinson, University of Western Ontario. 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. April, 1967. 
Catalogue No. 71-506. pp. 35. Price 75¢. 

This is the second in a series of research studies 
concerned with the analysis of selected economic, 
social or demographic aspects of the working popula- 
tion in Canada. 


Summary Report, Ontario Farm Management and 
Accounting Project—1965, Plaunt, Darrel H. and 
K. J. MacKenzie, Ontario Department of Agricul- 
ture and Food, Toronto. Publication 315. pp. 47. 
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A summary report, prepared jointly by the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, Ontario Agricul- 
tural College, Guelph, and the Farm Economics, 
Co-operatives and Statistics Branch, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Food, from farm business 
data provided by 994 farms in Ontario in 1965. 


Productivity, the Use of Human Resources, and the 
Income Gap, Atlantic Provinces Economic Council, 
Fredericton. July, 1967. Pamphlet No. 11. pp. 32. 

This publication illustrates the nature, size and 
persistence of the difference in per capita personal 
income between the Atlantic Provinces and Canada 
as a whole, and the reasons for the income gap. It 
also seeks to encourage a faster rate of growth in 
the Atlantic region through higher rates of pro- 
ductivity. 


The People of Manitoba, 1951-1961, Sharp E. F. 
and G. A. Kristjanson, Department of Forestry and 
Rural Development, Ottawa. July, 1966. ARDA 
Research Report, No. RE-2. pp. vii + 60. 

A recent study of population growth, distribution 
and composition, ethnic and nationality groups, 
human resources in agriculture and a summary of 
the implications of major population trends in 
Manitoba. 


Burley Tobacco in Ontario, Nelson G. S. and B. H. 
Tolton, Farm Economics, Co-operatives and 
Statistics Branch, Ontario Department of Agriculture 
and Food, Toronto. June, 1967. pp. iv + 40. 

A survey, with particular reference to the years 
1963 and 1964, of output costs, returns and manage- 
ment practices in the production of burley tobacco 
in Ontario. 


The Apple Crop in Ontario, Dillon, W. J. and W. 
K. Regan, Farm Economics, Co-operatives and 
Statistics Branch, Ontario Department of Agricul- 
ture and Food, Toronto. January, 1967. pp. 20. 

A report on production costs, returns and man- 
agement practices in 1958, 1959 and 1960 from 
data supplied by approximately 100 apple growers 
in the main apple-producing areas of Ontario. 


Grain Corn Production, Fisher, G. A., Farm Eco- 
nomics, Co-operatives and Statistics Branch, Ontario 
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Department of Agriculture and Food, Toronto. June, 
TIO ppa 5G: 

This is a report on grain corn costs, returns and 
management practices in Southwestern Ontario for 
the years 1958 to 1965, prepared from information 
provided by 286 farm records. 


Interlake Area of Manitoba, Department of Forestry 
and Rural Development, Ottawa. 1967. Catalogue 
No. Fo 60-867. pp. 51. 

The text of an agreement, signed May 16, 1967 
between the Government of Canada and the Proy- 
ince of Manitoba, covering a comprehensive rural 
development plan for the Interlake area of Manitoba. 


Guide to Federal Agricultural Services, Information 
Division, Canada Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa. 1967. Publication 1262. pp. 40. 

An outline of the agricultural services offered 
throughout Canada by the Canada Department of 
Agriculture and other federal departments, as well 
as those administered jointly by the federal and 
provincial governments. 


The Adoption or Rejection of Innovations by Dairy 
Farm Operators in the Lower Fraser Valley, Verner, 
Coolie and Peter M. Gubbels, University of British 
Columbia, Agricultural Economics Research Council 
of Canada. June, 1967. Publication No. 11. pp. 
ix + 78. Price: $2.00. 

A study of 10 innovations introduced to dairy 
operators in recent years and of the responses to 
them by 100 farmers selected by random sample. 


Agricultural Policy in Perspective, Anderson W. J., 
Agricultural Economics Research Council of 
Canada, An Evaluation of Contemporary and 
Prospective Objectives for Agriculture, Gilson, J. C., 
Department of Agricultural Economics, University 
of Manitoba. Agricultural Economics Research 
Council of Canada. July, 1967. Publication No. 12. 
pp. iv + 30. Price: $1.00. 

A publication of two papers analyzing the 
objectives and issues of agricultural policy in relation 
to agriculture’s needs in the Canadian environment. 


STATISTICAL APPENDIX 
AVERAGE PRICES OF SELECTED CANADIAN FARM COMMODITIES, VARIOUS MARKETS AND GRADES, 1966-67 


1966 1966 1967 


Commodity, grade and market Average July August May June July August 


dollars per cwt. 


CATTLE (weighted average prices at public 


stockyards) 
Good slaughter steers 
STKOTONLOW MME Re occ oo. Sha bo oc iece tia dss 25.85 24.50 24.50 26.48 27.40 27.96 28.26 
NW Vila th DEQ ereute meee nae estar cee 25.15 24.10 DART. 25.40 26.45 26.67 PHT 
GCalQ any san os or sgsis Socks « ee Ree 24.50 23.52 23.43 24.64 PV TE| 25.84 26.21 
Good feeder steers 
WOFOML OM. es 0) fe-tescl a Me as ote Me osu ote 27.70 28.00 26.03 28.19 29.49 29.50 29.50 
WYATT 8¢210 |: Aor cucwcn <n ARI cates, GPE choees. <r 25.55 24.58 25.93 26.63 27.81 26.58 26.93 
Calgany. ae. nee eee os ARE 24.90 23.86 D3 Siti 26.22 26.35 25.94 25.98 
Good and choice veal calves 
SOLONTO Re ass Re coals ae ws 34.95 34.14 33.95 38.87 38.08 35.14 33.63 
NVI POG ee os tis + ays ae so coms ORME ous Se 34.35 32.24 31.50 39.69 39.42 36.47 36.98 
EGMOntONmS... 2... . Se: «> cet oss 28.20 26.39 25.34 36.76 35.91 30.07 28.91 


HOGS (weighted average prices at public 
stockyards, Grade A dressed) 


IGS 3) paper art oa ener a ae ee 35.90 35.12 Son05 32.52 32.38 30.44 30.26 
MUTI OU) tee faeces. aw amas oxatnle es 34.45 33.28 34.63 30.33 AVM 27.82 28.46 
alah cae nies cn os eek ne ose 33.50 31.46 33.39 28.88 27.93 26.61 26.76 


LAMBS (weighted average prices at public 
stockyards, Good lambs) 


OKONtO nah eee oo hee sR 26.50 26.87 2oeLo 31.47 36.61 33.46 29551 
WMI DO GRR er tose See ntsc ees <s 21.85 23.78 19.70 23.05 29.38 26.40 24.58 
Calgary erty er eee 5, ae ee 22.00 22.08 20.13 22.80 24.62 22.97 2le22 
FLUID MILK (f.o.b. factory) 
TUCLULED SS otc cel okt BNPRS Bea ast ee eee 6.00 6.10 6.10 6.10 6.10 6.10 6.45 
DWIOUEG Altre n oes oa oar Ma ake a8 5.41 5.35 5E5o 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
HOLONtO se eres a rede igs cs 5.52 5.75 5.75 6.10 6.10 6.10 6.10 
NUTR MET OXEYe hs sea ato oc Ps uo Cece oe 5.34 5.48 5.48 5.97 5.97 5.97 5297, 
VANCOUVOlna ie werner rhe eure. 6.59 6.57 6.62 Bo (7 6.92 7.02 7.04 
MANUFACTURING MILK (average farm 
value)® 
NOVAagSCOUl alseerAsmas Beene cae cacia on 2.94 3.00 3.01 3.05 3.18 — oo 
NGWABGUSWICkK@mear ers seers <a 3.19 £3.20) See 3.34 Se a — 
Mllebecbrere ea teh ewes 3.08 2.96 3.04 3.26 3.30 — — 
Ontaniooees we esc en Os ae 3.14 2.97 SE0i 3.36 Sno2 — 
BritishaGoltimbiaseerecnm seis ance 3.24 She 3.28 3.49 3.41 — — 
cents per Ib. 
BUTTERFAT (for butter, average farm 
value)? 
BrinceredwanGdelsian diner ewan nner 65.4 63.0 63.5 67.0 67.5 — a 
Oushec ren re ee oe 82.9 82.5 81.0 88.7 88.8 == — 
ONntarioc Sein. etek ot eee Me 75.7 74.7 74.6 81.4 81.4 = — 
Saskatchewan ancora lec eens 61.4 59.3 59.5 63.6 62.9 —- oo 
Bidtishi Columbians ren ae ete oe 78.9 80.5 80.5 87.8 85.8 = — 
cents per doz. 
EGGS (average paying prices n ecg 
grading stations, Grade arge 
BURA Keer oe ie Pe a reyes : ne 44.6 39.2 53.4 30.4 28.0 29.8 Shee 
OLBANSSlINIO Mae. san wees. See eee 45.5 37.8 Sha7/ Slee 29.9 29.2 37.9 
FOnGdOne ee te St tae oe 45.4 41.7 53.0 29.6 28.0 28.5 35.1 
DALATHDOD toe en cee bate hee eae 38.1 S85 7/ 45.7 24.6 22.0 24.6 29.1 
WANCGUVB Ree a4 canner atk at ee tn ol ate 39.9 38.0 43.8 29.2 26.5 28.5 32.4 
cents per Ib. live 
oR ay (average prices paid to growers 
o. 1 grade chicken under 5 Ibs 
Fe ee eee 20.6 19.8 20.5 19.6 19.0 19.5 19.3 
EGMOntOon: 2 ae Aveo 21.8 2255 22.1 21.5 20.9 20.2 20.2 
Bnkexs (average prices paid to growers, 
0. 1 grade, 12-20 Ibs. 
een. NR oN eas ee Sean See 25.4 23.4 PAAf 22.9 23.0 23.0 PRIA 
EGmOnUOli so tusa ns its eaters 25.8 — 23.5 —_— — — 25.0 


AVERAGE PRICES OF SELECTED CANADIAN FARM COMMODITIES, VARIOUS MARKETS AND GRADES, 1966-67 
(Continued) 


1966-67 1966 1967 


Crop Year 
Commodity, grade and market Average July Aug. May June July August 


dollars per cwt. 


POTATOES (Can. No. 1 Table, average 
prices to growers) 


Prince Edwardilsland..) s+ emeee oe 2.85 ew 1.58 1.07 1.02 1.50 1.90 
New Brunswitkan sss tut ae eae 2.28 —- {alts 0.73 0.85 0.85 1233 
Southwestern Ontario............... Pat oe} —_ 1.80 1.30 evs 2.00 1.88 


cents and eights per bu. 


EASTERN GRAINS 
Oats (Ont. No. 2 White, f.o.b. shipping 
DOUNTS)G. ecto cee akc eee 82/2 78 78 85 85 85 85 
Barley (Ont. good malting, f.o.b. shipping 
DONS). sere eee ee ah ee 145 145 145 145 145 145 145 
Corn (Ont. No. 2 Yellow, f.o.b. Chatham, 


15% moisture, in carlots) .....0. 2... 152/6 148 152 154 154 154/6 149/4 
Soybeans (Ont. No. 2, f.o.b. Chatham). . 306/6 364/2 339/7 300/2 304/7 300 297/3 
WESTERN GRAINS (basis in store Fort 
William /Port Arthur, less freight and 
elevator handling charges) 
Red Spring Wheat (No. 2 Nor.) 
Winhipegaree’ 2% ee ore sees 195/6 193/6 195/1 196/6 195 190/6 188/1 
Reginaandsedmonton-ee eee 192/2 190/2 191/5 193/2 191/4 187/2 184/5 
Durum Wheat (No. 1 C.W.A.D.) 
Win ni pedir cans techno ee eit eee, 213 205 /2 211/6 210/6 209/5 209 218/5 
Regina and Edmonton............... 209 /4 201 /6 208 /2 207 /2 206/1 205/4 215/1 
Feed Wheat 
WAVY OT AY | 0ye\0 epee Ser pene tens skate PuMeR ee neces 177/3 172/2 174 178/6 177/5 174/6 172/5 
Regina and Edmonton............... 173/7 168/6 170/4 175/2 174/1 171/2 169/1 
Oats (No. 1 feed) 
Winipedee ric. cco aac eee 79/4 81/4 81/7 78/7 79/5 79/7 82/4 
FROG ia Sais es oe ne ee ec a 77/4 79/4 79/7 76/7 77/5 77/7 80/4 
Edmonton. ashen. ras eee: 75/4 77/4 CMU 74/7 75/5 75/7 78/4 
Barley (No. 1 feed) 
Wii POd Sveemeiet. 5 epee ey ce eee 117/1 118/4 122 112/6 114/5 115/7 116/5 
FROIN ALS ore aoe rite cae me era 114/1 115/5 119/1 109/7 111/6 113 113/6 
Edmonton): @ it sees eee eee Wye 112/6 116/2 107 108/7 110/1 110/7 
Rye (No. 2 C.W.) 
Winnipedss.2. ons eee eee 125/2 127/3 126/4 129/6 126/6 129/4 122/7 
TREQITIAR eh I «te ete ee ee 121/6 124 123/1 126/3 123/3 126/1 119/4 
EGmontottcc os. ca eee eee 118/5 120/6 119/7 123/1 120/1 122/7 116/2 
Flaxseed (No. 1 C.W.) 
WINMI POG yet seca eee Seal eet ae 291 /3 287/1 292 288 /3 296 325/2 340 
Regitias: bi ee, SPE ah See 288 /1 283/7 288 /6 285/1 292/6 322 336/6 
Edmontonts.vaul:. 2 horde eee 284/5 280/3 285/2 281/5 289 /2 318/4 333/2 
Rapeseed (No. 1 C.W. basis in store 
Waricouver) a: <!). writin eae ae eee 278/1 282/6 290/3 273 269/2 270/7 257/6 


“Since the average farm values for manufacturing milk and butterfat published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(D.B.S.) do not include the Federal subsidies as of April 1, 1966, it is necessary to add, during the 12-months’ period ended 
March 31, 1967, the Federal payment of 85¢ a 100 Ibs. of milk testing 3.5% butterfat to obtain the full returns to producers. 
Ten cents were retained for export aid. The net payment of 75¢ a cwt. was made directly to farmers, at the equivalent rate of 
21.43¢ a |b. of butterfat. Since the end of the dairy year, a rebate of 2.7¢ a cwt. from the export assistance holdback has been 
paid to dairy farmers. 

Federal subsidies for the 12-months’ period April 1, 1967 to March 31, 1968 amount to $1.21 a cwt. of milk testing 3.5% 
butterfat, of which 11¢ are retained for export aid. The net payment a cwt. is again made directly to producers at the equivalent 
rate of 31.42¢ a Ib. of butterfat. 

In the Province of Quebec, and beginning April 1, 1966, full producer returns consist of the published D.B.S. average 
farm values for manufacturing milk and butterfat, plus the Federal payment (see footnote *), plus a payment made by the 
Quebec Government. This payment is made on butterfat at the rate of 5¢ a Ib. from April 1 to September 30 and at the rate of 
10¢ a Ib. from October 1 to March 31. Prior to April 1, 1966, this payment, which began in October, 1964, was made through 
factories and was part of the producer’s farm value. It terminated on March 31, 1967. 

eIn the Province of Ontario, and beginning October 1, 1966 until March 31, 1967 full producer returns consist of the pub- 
lished D.B.S. average farm values for manufacturing milk and butterfat, plus the Federal payment (see footnote 2) plus a 
payment made by the Ontario Government. The payments amount to 25¢ a cwt. (7.14¢ a lb. butterfat) of manufacturing milk 
and secondary and excess fluid milk delivered to plants, basis 3.5% butterfat. For all cream grading Special and/or No. 1, 
the payment is 10¢ a Ib. butterfat. 
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CORRECTIONS 
Vol. 2, No. 4, October 1967. 


(1) “Costs and Returns from Feeder Hogs in Nova Scotia,” page 9, Table 1, 
line 26, read (across): Labor on hogs, hours 293 284 577. Page 10, left column, 
line 45, read: 577 for 4,041. Page 11, Table 2: Titles of publications in footnote 
references a and b should be reversed. 


(2) ““Changes in Farm Size and Numbers in Canada to 1966.” Page 22, Table 2, 
line 5, read: +1.8 per cent for +17.6 per cent. Page 23, right column, line 19, 
read: 2 per cent for 18 per cent. 


CANADIAN FARM ECONOMICS 


Editorial Committee 
V. Gilchrist, Chairman G. A. Hiscocks 
G. J. Dobson T. O. Riecken 
S. W. Garland, Managing Editor 


R. Choquette, Associate Editor 


COMMODITY REVIEW 


FATS AND OILS 
DEVELOPMENTS IN PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


World 


World population in the past 20 years has in- 
creased by 30 per cent, while production of oils and 
fats has increased by almost double that amount, at 
just under 60 per cent. Per capita consumption in 
developed countries, which has accounted for most 
of the increase, has now levelled off and may even 
be declining slightly. 

World production of fats and oils in 1967 is ex- 
pected to amount to over 39 million tons, up by about 
650,000 tons from 1966. Increases have occurred 
from most main production sources with the princi- 
pal exceptions of cotton seed oil, palm oil, palm ker- 
nel oil, copra and coconut oil. Nigerian exports of 
palm oil and palm kernel oil have declined sharply 
and prospects are not good. Cotton seed oil produc- 
tion in the United States has decreased sharply during 
the last two years, with a decline in 1966 of about 
35 per cent and a further fall in 1967 of 15 per 
cent, but an increase is anticipated for 1968. The 
USSR has increased its cotton production to the 
extent that it has now surpassed the United States. 

Soybean production has climbed steadily for sev- 
eral years, with principal increases in the United 
States where production has been spreading, par- 
ticularly in the central south, in recent years. Soy- 
bean yields are expected to increase in the United 
States with the introduction of a new growth regu- 
lating chemical. Russian soybean production is also 
rising. The United States handles about 90 per cent 
of the world’s exports. Rapeseed production has in- 
creased sharply in Europe and further increases are 
expected there. Production of rapeseed rose in China 
by 10 per cent in 1966, and production of oils and 
fats in that country is considered to be 10 times 
that of pre-revolution days. 

Sunflower production in the USSR has been in- 
creasing in recent years, although last year’s huge 
crop of over 6 million tons will not be matched in 
1967. The Argentine is also becoming a heavy 
sunflower producer, and increased production is oc- 
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curring in the United States. In the USSR, fertilizer 
has been improving yields, and oil content, which 
has gone up from about 35 per cent to 50 per cent 
within a few years, may go higher. Sunflowers are 
rich in minerals and vitamins, and the oil has good 
keeping qualities. Peanut production in India is 
expected to be up in 1967 by 1.8 million tons, and 
record crops are expected in Nigeria and the United 
States. 

Fish oil production, particularly in Norway and 
Peru, has also increased sharply in recent years. 


Canada 

Canada’s production of oils and fats come from 
vegetable, animal and marine sources, but Canada is 
able to draw from all oil producing countries and 
utilizes most of the other oils from time to time, 
with price and oil characteristics for blending being 
determining factors. 

In 1966, Canada produced 15.8 per cent of the 
world’s flaxseed, 5.6 per cent of the rapeseed, 0.8 
per cent of the world’s soybeans, and 0.2 per cent of 
the world’s sunflower. Rapeseed production appears 
to be the vegetable oil crop with the best prospects 
for expansion in Canada, although improvement by 
selection is still necessary. Rapeseed oil now consti- 
tutes about 20 per cent of the vegetable oil used in 
Canada. The Argentine type of rapeseed matures 
late and any frost damage is reflected in oil quality. 

Flaxseed in Canada can be planted late but does 
not yield as well as rape, and in face of the substi- 
tutes now available will likely continue to decline 
in importance. 

Soybeans are not adapted to eastern or western 
Canada and compete with other crops only in south- 
western Ontario. Results from fertilization have not 
been rewarding. Sunflower production has enjoyed 
limited success due to failure to mature before frost; 
2,4-D damage, and damage from birds. Among 
other vegetable oil plants mustard may be the princi- 
pal prospect for oil production, although the oil 
percentage rate is relatively low. 

Canada in 1966 exported 7.1 per cent of the 
world’s exported oilseeds compared with 8.2 per cent 


in 1963. Over the same period, net world exports of 
rapeseed, flaxseed, soybeans, mustard seed and sun- 
flower seed increased by about 40 per cent to ap- 
proximately 7 million tons in 1966 with most of 
the increase being in soybeans from the United 
States. 


By 1975, world imports of fats and oils should 
total about 6 million tons, up from 5 million tons 
in 1961. Japan and Western Europe will take most of 
the increase. Over the same period exports from 
developed countries should double to nearly 5 mil- 
lion tons, with most of the increase being from North 
America, particularly the United States. There are 
indications that centrally planned countries in East- 
ern Europe and Asia could increase imports sharply 
in the coming years. Developing countries are ex- 
pected to increase imports of fats and oils to 2.5 
million tons in 1975 from the level of 750,000 tons 
in 1961-63, and these countries should also raise 
their exports sharply at the same time. 

Japan is expected to be an expanding market for 
imports of fats and oils. Canada should be in a posi- 
tion to capture a large part of the growth in this 
market by sales of rapeseed. This and other develop- 
ments have implications for Canada. Reduced pro- 
duction of flaxseed by the United States and the Ar- 
gentine should permit Canada to retain a fair share of 
the market still available in various parts of Europe 
and Japan for this commodity. The soybean picture 
is clouded by loss of preference in the United King- 
dom market under the recent tariff agreement. Rape- 
seed markets however, should continue to develop 
and rapeseed should become Canada’s outstanding 
oilseed product. 

J. S. Carmichael 


CONSUMPTION OF EDIBLE FATS AND OILS 
IN CANADA 


The utilization pattern for many of the edible 
fats and oils consumed in Canada is changing. 
Consumption of creamery butter, which has been 
showing a downward trend since about April 1966, is 
expected to continue on its downward swing in 1968. 
The decline is believed to be closely allied to concern 
about animal fats in the diet, and to a change in the 
consumer’s preference for substitute products. Al- 
though butter prices have increased about 4¢ a 


pound since April 1966, they are still close to 1¢ 
a pound less than in 1958, because of the federal 
dairy support policy. 

The demand, in Canada, for both lard and edible 
tallow during the last five years has been greater than 
production. In 1966, total use amounted to 146 
million pounds—about 20 per cent of which was 
imported. In spite of sharp increases in hog slaugh- 
terings in 1967, Canada’s lard imports are expected 
to be at record or near-record levels. The decrease 
in lard yield per hog is associated with the trend to- 
wards leaner hog carcasses—a trend which is also 
occurring in the United States, our chief source of 
imports. Marine oil prices, however, have been 
dropping to the point where they are extremely com- 
petitive with lard and edible tallow. 

The types of oils and fats used in the produc- 
tion of margarine and shortening depend primarily 
on the prices and availability of supplies. Margarine 
manufacturers require oils which, when blended, will 
produce a product of good flavor and consistency. 
Soybean and rapeseed are the predominant oils cur- 
rently used in Canada for shortening, margarines and 
salad oils and in 1966 accounted for nearly half the 
total oils used. Other vegetable oils include coconut, 
cottonseed, palm and palm kernel, peanut, corn and 
sunflower seed. Large quantities of marine oils are 
also used and shortening manufacturers are heavy 
users of lard and edible tallow. The use of rapeseed 
oil in the production of margarine and shortening 
is increasing rapidly. It is forecast that consumption 
of rapeseed oil may exceed that of soybean oil in the 
future. 

Retail sales of packaged shortening are fairly 
static, but there is a strong growth in bulk sales, 
as the baking trade moves towards mass-produced 
products. 

Consumption of salad and cooking oils is ex- 
pected to increase, moving from the present level 
of 10-12 per cent to 20-25 per cent of total per 
capita fat consumption. It is expected also that sun- 
flower seed oil will replace cottonseed oil as a pre- 
ferred quality oil within the next decade. 

Research, undoubtedly, will find new uses for 
existing fats and oils and new products that will be 
superior to existing ones. 


V. McCormick 


THE DIMENSIONS OF THE DAIRY PROBLEM 
J. S. Lohoar 


When the problems of the dairy industry in Can- 
ada were discussed at the 1962 Canadian Agricul- 
tural Economics Society Workshop, it was concluded 
“that the basic problem of the dairy industry is a 
resource adjustment problem” (J). The continued 
existence of inadequate returns to some of the re- 
sources employed in dairying indicates that the 
problem is still present. The essence of the problem 
is that at price levels at which the demand for milk 
and milk products can be maintained, the returns to 
the resources employed on some dairy farms are 
insufficient to provide adequate incomes for their 
operators. 

In this paper, some of the factors resulting in 
this less than optimum allocation of resources are 
considered. The characteristics of the industry which 
contribute to the persistent nature of the problem 
are discussed. Particular emphasis is given to the 
demand and supply relationships for milk and milk 
products since it is considered essential for the 
problem to be viewed against the background of the 
prevailing market situation. 


Structure of Dairy Farming 


An important feature of the dairy industry is that 
it is essentially composed of a large number of rela- 
tively small businesses. Although there is con- 
siderable variation in the size of dairy farms, the 
average size of dairy herd remains small (Table 1). 
Of herds with three cows or more, the average size 
for Canada in 1966 was 15 cows. This is extremely 
small in relation to the number of cows which can 
be adequately managed by an operator using modern 
techniques of milking, housing and feeding. 

There is a large number of small herds and con- 
siderable variation in herd size. For example, in 
1966 over 54 per cent of all herds in Canada of 


three cows or more consisted of less than 13 cows. 
A large percentage of small herds is especially 
evident in the Prairie and Maritime Provinces, 
whereas herds of between 13 and 32 are more 
common in British Columbia, Ontario and Quebec. 
The corresponding figures for 1951, 1955 and 1961 
for Canada as a whole, together with the 1966 
figures are illustrated in Figure 1. Although, there 
is a definite trend towards larger herds, the per- 
centage of herds with more than 33 cows is still 
very small. It is therefore obvious that there re- 
mains considerable potential for further rationalisa- 
tion within the industry by achieving fewer but 
larger herds. 


The Canadian Dairy Commission’s records of 
farmers registered under the 1966-67 Dairy Support 
Program provide information on the number and 
size, in terms of annual deliveries, of manufacturing 
milk and cream producers (Table 2). The figures 
are for last year and therefore do not reflect the 
current situation. The average annual delivery per 
manufacturing milk and cream producer was small. 
For example, manufacturing milk producers deliv- 
ered, on average, less than 100,000 pounds of milk 
in 1966-67. If revenue from milk sales comprised 
the main source of income on these farms, it fol- 
lows that adequate net incomes were not received 
because gross sales would be less than $5,000. To 
the extent that these herds are only part of the total 
farm business they do not necessarily represent low 
income farms. However, other evidence indicates 
that many of these farms do rely on milk production 
as a major source of income (2). Annual average 
deliveries by cream producers are smaller than 
deliveries by manufacturing milk producers. In- 
comes, too, will likely be lower. 


TABLE 1—PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL DAIRY HERDS (3 COWS OR MORE) OF VARIOUS SIZES AND AVERAGE HERD 


SIZE, CANADA AND PROVINCES, 1966 
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Source: Census Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics from Census of Agriculture, 1966. 
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Total Total Average 
Over Number Number Herd 
18-32 33-47 47 of Herds of Cows Size 
number 
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TABLE 2—NUMBER AND SIZE OF MANUFACTURING MILK AND CREAM PRODUCERS, CANADA, 1966-67 
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Annual Deliveries of Milk per Producer 
(pounds of milk) 


0- 24,000- 48 ,000- 96 ,000- 144,000- 192,000- ee 
23,999 47,999 95,999 143,999 191,999 and over 

Manufacturing Milk Producers 
Number of Producers... 2.) ....... 2. 11,067 10,154 19,485 12,852 7,301 7,701 68 , 560 
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Manufacturing Cream Producers 
Number of Producers.............. 56,081 25,992 16,891 3,526 787 258 103,535 
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Per Cent of Deliveries.............. 18.8 27.9 34.8 12.6 4.0 1.9 100.0 
Average Delivery (lbs. of milk equiv- 
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A small number of large producers ship a big 
percentage of the total supplies of both manu- 
facturing milk and cream. Conversely, a large num- 
ber of small producers make a relatively small con- 
tribution to total supplies. For example, 59 per 
cent of manufacturing milk shippers supplied only 
28 per cent of total deliveries whereas the remain- 
ing 41 per cent delivered 72 per cent of total 
supplies. 

These figures over-state, to some extent, the un- 
equal contribution of individual producers to total 
milk supplies since it is possible for a single pro- 
ducer to ship both manufacturing milk and cream 
as well as, in some cases, fluid milk. In addition, it 
should be noted that the figures are based on deliv- 
eries per individual producer. Therefore, when a 
farm changes ownership during the year two sep- 
arate records for a single farm appear in the table, 
thus exaggerating the number of smaller producers. 
Nevertheless, the figures do quantify the great varia- 
tion in size between milk producers which in turn 
creates considerable problems when developing 
programs and policies which can be implemented 
equitably. 


The Demand for Milk 


The problem of resource adjustment in the in- 
dustry is intensified because it is occurring at a 
time when the demand for milk and milk products 
is increasing very slowly. If the demand for milk 
was buoyant, the need for reduced resources in 
milk production would not be so great and the 
process of adjustment would be eased. The demand 
situation in the industry is, therefore, an important 
characteristic of the problem. 

The total demand for milk reflects the quantities 
of milk used for the manufacture of dairy products 
as well as milk used for fluid consumption. The 
total disappearance of milk in Canada and the 
pattern of utilization for the period 1963-66 are 


shown in Table 3. Approximately one-third of the 
domestic demand for milk is for fluid consumption, 
one-half is utilized as butter, and the remaining 
one-sixth consumed as other dairy products, mainly 
cheese. Total disappearance and the distribution 
between the various end uses has been very stable 
since 1963, with total demand showing small an- 
nual increases up to 1965, but declining slightly in 
1966. This is the first decrease in the total quantity 
of milk used domestically since 1961. 

The stability in the total disappearance of milk 
conceals the decline which has been occurring in 
the per capita consumption. Although the annual 
growth in population has been of the order of 2.4 
per cent in recent years, this has not been reflected 
in the total quantity of milk demanded since per 
capita consumption has been falling (Figure 2). The 
rate of decrease in fluid milk consumption has been 
more consistent than that of the quantity of milk 
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TABLE 3—DOMESTIC DISAPPEARANCE OF MILK AND DAIRY PRODUCTS IN TERMS OF MILK EQUIVALENT, CANADA, 


1963-1966 
a eee 
: Other 
Total Fluid Ice 
‘ Butter Cheese® Manufactured 
Milk Products* Cream> Drodilared 


million pounds 
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* Includes fluid sales plus milk and cream consumed in farm homes. 

> Data adjusted to exclude the milk equivalent of creamery butter used in manufacturing ice cream mix. 
¢ Excludes farm-made cheese. 

4 Evaporated milk, condensed milk, milk powder and other milk products. 

Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Dairy Statistics, 1966, Cat. No. 23-201, p. 20. 


consumed in the form of dairy products which has 
tended to fluctuate to a greater extent. In the case 
of fluid milk there has also been a switch in consumer 
preference from standard milk to milk of 2 per cent 
butterfat content. 

The trend in the per capita consumption of the 
various manufactured dairy products has not been 
identical (Figure 3). The consumption of cheese, 
ice cream, skim milk powder and cottage cheese 
have all shown relatively consistent increases during 
the last 10 years, whereas the per capita intake of 
butter has followed a fluctuating but downward 
trend. However, since the quantity of milk consumed 
as butter is nearly three times as great as the volume 
utilized in other dairy products, the per capita de- 
cline in butter consumption has more than offset the 
gains in the demand for cheese, ice cream, etc. 
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The low price and income elasticities for milk and 
dairy products as a whole are, unfortunately for the 
dairy industry, a fact of modern life. The demand 
for milk and milk products does not vary greatly with 
price changes. Similarly, consumers do not spend 
their extra income on larger purchases of dairy 
commodities but are much more likely to increase 
their demand for such consumer goods as electrical 
appliances and cars. Conversely, when incomes fall 
the demand for milk and dairy products is less ad- 
versely affected than sales of luxury items. How- 
ever, this does not provide much consolation for the 
dairy farmer at the present time when increased 
urban incomes are not being reflected in an increased 
demand for his products. Nevertheless, when it is 
considered that per capita consumption of milk in 
all forms in Canada is 885 pounds compared with 
the United States where it is only 603 pounds, it 
appears unlikely that the downward trend in con- 
sumption will be easily reversed. 


The Supply of Milk 


Milk supplies in Canada increased steadily be- 
tween 1957 and 1962 but have since remained rela- 
tively constant at approximately 18,400 million 
pounds. Although the number of dairy cows has 
declined steadily since 1961, production has been 
maintained by increased yields per cow (Table 4). 


TABLE 4—TOTAL MILK PRODUCTION, NUMBER OF 
DAIRY COWS AND YIELD PER COW, CANADA, 1963- 
1966 
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Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Dairy Statistics, 
1966, Cat. No. 23-201 


In contrast with the slow rate of expansion in the 
demand for milk, there appears to be a general 
tendency for the supply of milk to increase. In the 
same way as factors other than price are important 
in determining the quantity of milk and milk prod- 
ucts demanded, milk supplies in recent years have 
been influenced by improved production technology 
and changes in the pattern of utilization, in addition 
to price changes. 


The greater use of artificial breeding, improved 
disease control and housing have all contributed to 
the gains in yield per cow. However, there still re- 
mains a considerable gap between average milk 
production per cow and the yields achieved in the 
best herds. Therefore, continued increases in yields 
can be expected. 


A further factor increasing available milk sup- 
plies has been the gradual replacement of farm 
separated cream by factory separated cream, in the 
manufacture of butter. Whereas in 1957, 75 per 
cent of the creamery butter was produced from farm 
separated cream, it is estimated that only 44 per 
cent of the creamery butter supplies in 1966 origin- 
ated from farm separated cream. This shift in utiliza- 
tion has resulted in considerable extra quantities of 
skim milk being available for sale rather than being 
fed to livestock. Although the demand for dry skim 
milk has been good, relative to that for fluid milk 
and other products, the demand has been easily met 
due to the availability of these additional supplies. 
In the same way, the shift in demand from standard 


fluid milk to 2 per cent milk has released extra sup- 
plies of butterfat which were not formerly available 
for butter manufacture or cream sales. 

An unknown factor in the current supply situation 
is the impact of the 1967-68 Dairy Support Program 
on farmers’ production plans. Under the Program, 
subsidy eligibilty quotas have been issued to each 
producer and it is possible that these quota ar- 
rangements may discourage some farmers from in- 
creasing their herds. However, structural changes in 
the pattern of utilization are likely to continue, per- 
haps at an accelerated rate, and will result in more 
butter and solids not fat coming onto the market. 
Therefore, together with the continued increases in 
yields per cow, the available supplies of milk and 
milk products for sale could increase, even if the 
number of dairy cows remains unchanged. 


Structural Barriers to Resource Adjustment 


In addition to the unfavorable demand and sup- 
ply relationship facing dairy farmers, there are a 
number of rigidities in the production sector of the 
industry which complicates the process of resource 
adjustment, especially in relation to the movement 
of manpower out of the industry. It is convenient to 
divide these factors into three categories: 


(1) Institutional Rigidities—The existence of two 
distinct markets for milk, i.e. the fluid and manufac- 
turing milk markets, together with quota restric- 
tions tends to inhibit the rationalization of dairy 
farms into fewer but larger units with an accompany- 
ing release of resources. A producer with a contract 
to deliver a given quantity of fluid milk has little 
incentive to expand in order to achieve the econo- 
mies of scale available with larger units. Quota 
arrangements may tend to discourage the entry 
of new producers who might be in a position to 
produce milk more efficiently than existing produc- 
ers. Similarly, the possession of a quota may enable 
some producers to remain in the industry when 
otherwise they might go out of milk production. 

Therefore, it would appear that the existing pric- 
ing and marketing arrangements for milk may have 
a tendency to maintain the status quo in the industry 
rather than encouraging more efficient production 
of milk. 


(2) Fixed Equipment—A high proportion of the 
resources used in producing milk do not have alter- 
native uses. These fixed items include milking ma- 
chines and bulk tanks, and to some extent dairy 
cows. Once this fixed equipment and livestock has 
been established there is an incentive for producers 
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to continue in production even though, if replace- 
ment costs were considered, the operation would be 
uneconomic (3). 


(3) Lack of Alternatives—Closely related to the 
tendency for some dairy farmers to be “frozen” 
in milk production because of the specialized nature 
of much of their equipment is the lack of an alter- 
native use for the resources at the farmer’s com- 
mand, either on or off the farm. 


In many cases the possibility of producing other 
commodities is strictly limited. Many dairy farms 
are located in areas where extensive arable farming 
such as grain growing is not possible because soil, 
topography and climate are unsuitable. An equally 
important limitation is often the small size of farm 
which dictates that the type of farming followed 
must be intensive if an adequate income is to be 
obtained. In this context, dairying often provides 
the only means by which the land and labor re- 
sources on small farms can earn a regular cash re- 
turn. The regularity and frequency of payment for 
milk is an important advantage in favor of milk 
production. The greater need for credit, the high 
cost of feed grains in many dairying areas and dis- 
tance from urban centers hinders the switching of 
resources into other intensive enterprises such as egg, 
poultry or hog production. 


For many dairy farmers, off-farm employment 
opportunities are also severely restricted. Many dairy 
farms are located in areas where there is little alter- 
native employment. Furthermore, a recent survey 
of manufacturing milk producers indicated that their 
average age was 48 years (4). This suggests that 
many dairy farmers would have difficulty in qualify- 
ing for off-farm jobs, even if they were available. 
In some areas the dairy problem may therefore be 
further complicated by this inability of dairy farm- 
ers either to find or qualify for alternative jobs. It 
has been suggested that “the problem of farm labor 
adjustment and farm income may be ceasing to be a 
simple transfer problem and becoming one whose 
solution is very different because of a changing age 
and skill structure in the agricultural labor force” 


(5). 
SUMMARY 


The demand for milk and milk products even 
at the subsidized prices of recent years has not in- 
creased with the result that the total size of the 
market for milk in all forms in Canada has remained 
constant. On the other hand, improved technology 
and changes in utilization have maintained milk sup- 
plies even though costs of production have increased. 
The resulting pressure on market prices in the face of 


rising costs has necessitated considerable support for 
producer prices from public funds. 


This deterioration in the market conditions facing 
dairy farmers is the underlying reason for the need 
for fewer resources employed in milk production. 
However, the problem of resource adjustment is ac- 
centuated by the existence of several factors which 
are tending to inhibit the movement of resources out 
of the industry. These include institutional rigidities 
in the marketing and pricing of milk, the tendency 
for farmers with established dairy units to remain 
in production and the lack of alternative uses for 
resources. In some regions where there are many 
dairy farmers and few alternative employment oppor- 
tunities, it is likely that the adjustment process may 
constitute a social as well as an economic problem. 

The prospect is that productivity gains will con- 
tinue to result in milk supplies increasing at a faster 
rate than the total demand for milk. It is therefore 
unlikely that market prices for milk and milk prod- 
ucts and, in turn, producer returns from the market 


will increase in real terms, especially if factor costs 
continue to rise. In the absence of increased subsidy 
payments, improvements in income levels will largely 
depend on the development of fewer but larger dairy 
farms. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE DAIRY SUPPORT PROGRAMS IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
A. J. Mestern and V. McCormick 


The dairy industries in the United States and 
Canada have much in common. Geographically, most 
of the milk production in the United States occurs in 
those states near the border between the two coun- 
tries, while most of the Canadian milk production 
occurs no further than 100 miles north of that 
border. Canadian and United States dairy industries 
operate under very similar economic conditions. 
Trends in milk production in the two countries tend 
to follow the same pattern. 

The United States is the second largest milk pro- 
ducing country in the world—the U.S.S.R. is the 
largest. The United States is also the world’s largest 
producer of cheese, condensed and evaporated whole 
milk and dry skim milk. In butter output, it is ex- 
ceeded only by the Soviet Union. 

Total milk production in the United States is 6.5 
times that of Canada, however, on a per capita basis 
milk production is almost 50 per cent higher in 
Canada. Food consumption trends in the United 
States and Canada are similar with an emphasis on 
protein foods and a trend away from the con- 
sumption of animal fats. Canadians, however, con- 
sume about three times as much butter per capita as 
Americans. The large domestic demand for milk 
and dairy products from a population of 220 million 
people in the United States and Canada is satisfied 
almost entirely from domestic production. 

Because of the similarities in the two countries, 
it is only logical that dairy policies would have much 
in common. An exception is that in the United 
States, the Federal Government has wide powers in 
fluid milk marketing, which in this country falls 
under the jurisdiction of the provinces. 

Price support programs for dairy products are a 
means of stabilizing producer prices for manufac- 
turing milk and cream. The history of the current 
dairy support policy dates back to the late years of 
World War II and the immediate post-war years 
when the dairy industry in North America was en- 
couraged to expand production to provide food for 
Europe, whose normal supplies were not available. 
In Canada, milk was largely diverted into cheese 
for the United Kingdom. Canadian cheese exports 
rose from 81 million pounds in 1938 to a high of 142 
million pounds in 1942, but when Europe recovered 
and other supplies became available they declined 
to a low of 2 million pounds in 1952. Similar changes 
occurred in the exports of evaporated milk. 

In the United States, butter exports rose from prac- 
tically nothing in the pre-war years to 100 million 
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pounds in 1943, then dropped to almost nothing by 
1952. United States cheese exports, which were in- 
significant before the war, increased to 305 million 
pounds in 1942 and decreased rapidly after the war 
to less than 4 million pounds in 1952. Exports of 
evaporated whole milk, which had reached a high of 
928 million pounds in 1946, dropped to 97 million 
pounds in 1952. There was also a drastic decrease 
in U.S. exports of dry skim milk during this period. 


Once the demand for North American agricultural 
products dropped off, governments in the United 
States and Canada were obliged to assist the farm 
community to adjust to the new conditions and to 
prevent a farm price collapse similar to that of the 
early 1920’s. Assistance took the form of price 
stabilization policies for key agricultural products. 
Specific policies were devised to assist the dairy in- 
dustry to realize fair returns for its labor and invest- 
ment. Support prices in general have taken into 
consideration the costs of goods and services pur- 
chased by farmers. 


Two instruments of price stabilization, which have 
been commonly applied in the United States and 
Canada are “offer-to-purchase” programs and ex- 
port assistance programs. In Canada, in addition to 
the above methods, a system of direct subsidy pay- 
ments to producers has been introduced. 


In taking manufactured products: off the market 
during periods of over-supply at guaranteed prices, 
governments, in effect, create a floor price for manu- 
facturing milk. Canadian returns to producers per 
100 pounds of manufacturing milk were below those 
in the U.S. until 1964; since that time they have risen 
above the U.S. level. For the 1967-68 dairy support 
year, the United States support price for manufac- 
turing milk is $4.06 per 100 pounds compared with 
the Canadian price of $4.64 (Table 1). Although 
the established support prices for butter, cheese and 
dry skim milk are at a higher level in the United 
States than in Canada, returns to producers for milk 
going into these products are higher in Canada be- 
cause of the direct federal payment to farmers of 
$1.10 per 100 pounds of milk (31.42¢ per pound 
butterfat). 


The theory of the offer-to-purchase program is 
that if the support (purchase) price is in line with 
the price at which consumers are willing to purchase 
the average annual output, the seasonal and year- 
to-year variations in supply can be averaged over a 
number of years. Both governments have purchased 


TABLE 1—SUPPORT PRICES OF BUTTER, CHEESE, DRY SKIM MILK AND MANUFACTURING MILK, UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA, 1962-1967 


SLA ETE EG AE LY EE ILE SET LE TELE IE EL SE DOLL LE DELLS IA LP: OEE SET ESOL ELIE ERG TL DELL ILE STEELE EE GD IL IEE 5 ELT IE SLED IT NEE TES LIS TIE LP EEE IT TOE 


United States Canada 
Dairy Year Dry Skim Manu- Dry Skim  Manu- 
Butter Cheese Milk facturing Butter Cheese Milk facturing 
(Spray) Milk (Spray) Milk 
Can. ¢ per pound® Can. $ Can. ¢ per pound Can. $ 
per cwt. per cwt. 
(3% bE) (395 ba) 
TO625037 ee ree ee on 61.9 B10 15.4 3.05 64.0°¢ 32.5 a e 
1963264 ceva ee er ee 62.4 38.4 Ono Slo 64.0°¢ yale qd C 
TOG4=GOe a etretone ere 62.4 38.4 TORO Shy (IZA 64.0¢ Sy2 ate, qd L 
1965200 ee eens eee 63.5 38.9 U2 3.28 64.0¢ 35.0 dq BPE 
1966-6 (2) oc ese eaceeen eee 65.6 42.3 17.9 3.54 59.0° 38.0 18.0 4.10 
(4.03 net) 
1967-68 5r oe crete ake ane 72.6 47.2 2ine 4.06 63.0° 38.0 20.0 4.75 
(4.64 net) 


LL NR SAN ES LE ST OE YS ES TS EE IIE EE BEL RE TP EE SEO TBE I SRS IIR EEE ICN SEL EI LS GE IE TEES IEP CLI SIE SS I RT ERE SESE 

* U.S. prices converted to Canadian currency, on the basis of the average yearly exchange rate. 

> The U.S. support prices for manufacturing milk as announced, refer to a national average butterfat test, which is higher 
than 3.5 per cent and is changing. The 1967-68 price is based on 3.72 per cent butterfat. The announced prices U.S. currency 
were: 1962-63, $3.11; 1963-64, $3.14; 1964-65, $3.15; 1965-66, $3.24; 1966-67, $3.50; 1967-68, $4.00. 

¢ Producer support consisted of a butter purchase price plus a subsidy on butter: 1962-63, 52¢ + 12¢; 1963-64, 52¢ + 12¢; 
1964-65, 53¢ + 11¢; 1965-66, 55¢ + 9¢ + 4.75¢ (supplementary payment on milk at the rate of 20¢ per 100 pounds). The 
butter subsidy as such was dropped in 1966-67 and a direct payment to farmers initiated (1966-67, 21.43¢ per Ib. butterfat; 
1967-68, 31.42¢ per Ib. butterfat). 


¢ The Agricultural Stabilization Board was authorized to purchase dry skim milk by tender at prices not exceeding 8.5¢ 
in 1962-63 and 11.0¢ in 1963-64. No purchase programs were in effect in 1964-65 and 1965-66. 


© Implicit price: 1962-63, $2.62; 1963-64, $2.86; 1964-65, $3.16. 


TABLE 2—CREAMERY BUTTER REMOVED FROM THE MARKET THROUGH PRICE SUPPORT AND RELATED PROGRAMS, 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 1961-62 TO 1966-67 


SEALED EIS EL TE I TRE ETN IS DLE E ES ELL IEEE OYE TA EER LL LE LEE EIN OLL IDC SIC TIE TE LEB IO AEB ADCE CLE ND IDEN EDEL ETB IDE EL SLE SEPT NET ET FE EET IIPS TREE B, 


United States Canada 
; Commodity Total Purchases Agricultural Total Purchases 
Marketing Year Credit Butter as per Stabilization Butter as per 
Corporation Production cent of Board Production cent of 
Purchases & Production Purchases Se Production 
million pounds per cent million pounds per cent 
1961262 et. Set eae 434.9 1,484.1 29.3 109.6 3521 Sel 
1 9G2=63) vrata aoe 347.1 ie5S7al 22.6 90.5 Soler 25.0 
1OGS=64 secs qe MEA 292.7 1,420.1 20.6 Hbeth 351.9 20.4 
TOCA=CO NAS: Se ee 352.5 1,434.2 24.6 86.0 Solem, 24.4 
1965-66 oy eee ee: 161.7 linco2on0 12.2 65.0 337.4 19.3 
il SOG-O7. a eeteen renter errs 109.1 1,119.0 ORT 61.5 334.1 18.4 


SE REE EE TA EE TEE EE SSA SEE SEPT I SE ESE EEE SSS TT LEIA OS OIE ISIS I SATE ES NESS SE LST IE AIEEE SAE BAT OLLIE EE SILI SBIR IT CE TTS EOS TE TE EPI ES ITT Ni 
® Calendar year. 


butter and cheese, and the United States has pur- milk, has been disposed of as surplus stocks through 
chased dry skim milk on a regular basis. In Canada, gifts and non-commercial transactions, including 


the most important government purchases have been sales for local currencies and government-to-govern- 
the butter purchases, and in recent years these ment purchases. 
have averaged almost one-fifth of the annual pro- 


; cape ; The volume of U.S. non-commercial export sales 
duction (Table 2). It is interesting to note that for and cutrebt donations or hate orci 
the years 1961-62 to 1964-65 the amount of s ida feats oad a 


butter removed from the market by government dry skim milk has been decreasing in recent years. 
agencies as a percentage of total production was EXPorts of whole milk products were sharply lower 
about the same in both countries. in 1966 than in the previous year. Although U.S. 

Export assistance has been widely used by both ¢Xports of dry skim milk have also decreased in 
the U.S. and Canadian governments as a part of recent years, government programs accounted for 
dairy support programs. The bulk of support pur- about 86 per cent of the total exports of this product 
chases in the United States, particularly dry skim in 1966. 
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Since Canadian prices for dairy products are 
presently higher than world prices, export subsi- 
dies are necessary in order to sell on international 
markets. At the present time, an export assistance 
fund, administered by the Canadian Dairy Commis- 
sion, is used to help finance exports of dairy products, 
particularly dry skim milk and cheese. The fund 
is derived from a holdback of 11¢ deducted from the 
direct subsidy payment of $1.21 per 100 pounds of 
milk, or cream equivalent, paid to farmers by the 
federal government during the support year 1967- 
68. In 1966-67, the holdback was 10¢ and a rebate 
of 2.7¢ was made. Before 1966-67, the Canadian 
government financed export aid for dairy products, 
when such assistance was necessary. 

For the five years, 1961-62 to 1965-66, the net 
cost to the Canadian government of supporting milk 
and dairy products averaged about $53.4 million. In 
the United States, the figure, at $482.1 million was 
about nine times as large (Table 3). The annual net 
expenditures ranged widely in both countries. The 
$117 million spent in Canada during 1963-64 


was directed largely towards the removal of govern- 
ment-owned surplus butter stocks, which had in- 
creased during the years 1958 to 1963. 


One important reason for the establishment of 
dairy supports in almost all the industrialized coun- 
tries is that there are large numbers of small farms 
producing dairy products. In supporting the price of 
milk and milk products, governments in the United 
States and Canada are assisting in the maintenance 
of income on half or more of the farms in these 
countries. 


In addition to assisting producers maintain their 
incomes, price supports can be adjusted to en- 
courage production in times of shortages, thus avoid- 
ing substantial increases in consumer prices for milk 
and dairy products. The subsidies for butter in 
Canada in recent years have had the effect of lower- 
ing the price of this product to consumers. The 
direct payment subsidies currently in effect in Canada. 
allow dairy products to be offered to the consumer 
at lower prices than would otherwise be the case. 


TABLE 3—DAIRY INDUSTRY PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM—NET COST, UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 1961-67 


United States Canada 
Commodity Credit 
Corporation Net Net Cost 
Expenditure and of Price Support 
Special School Program 


Milk Program? > 


SS Se 


Canadian $’000> 


52 iis eis ikea 703 , 262 15,629 
ee he 603 , 822 59,703 
a ae 492,335 117,208 
SPAR Ph er or nM AE 448 , 158 53 , 960 
IES G2 Le 162,886 50 , 266 
ae Teo ete n.a. 90, 000° 
ae Me svnchs ameusee n.a. 120, 000° 


* Source: Dairy Situation, U.S. Department of Agriculture, November 1966. 
> Converted to Canadian currency, on the basis of the average yearly exchange rate. 


° Estimated. 
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ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF SLOTTED-FLOOR CONFINED BEEF FEEDING 
V.J. Miles (1), R. Hironaka (2), J. E. Turnbull (3) 


Slotted-floor beef feeding barns are insulated, fan- 
ventilated, generally windowless structures with slats 
above concrete pits where urine and feces accumu- 
late. With cattle density of about 40 to 50 pounds of 
animal per square foot of pen space, the slotted floors 
are self-cleaning and no bedding is required. Labor 
costs per pound of gain are lower than for conven- 
tional feedlot systems. The first controlled-environ- 
ment beef feedlot in North America was built in 
Minnesota, U.S.A., in 1963. 


The basic reason for the introduction of this hous- 
ing system is that, as cattle are warm-blooded ani- 
mals, they can produce more gain from a given feed 
supply when an optimum environment is provided 
(4). Another important potential economic advan- 
tage derived from providing an environment condu- 
cive to rapid gains is that velocity of turnover may be 
increased and an opportunity to gain more price mar- 
gin is presented. This potential is not explored in 
the present study. 


This paper endeavors, from data obtained in a 
one-call survey, to determine costs of gain in 10 
controlled-environment feedlots. Comments on en- 
gineering factors and the contribution of innovating 
feeders who adapted the new system and notes on 
nutritional aspects have been published (5), (6). 


SURVEY METHOD 


A team approach was used in completing the sur- 
vey questionnaires. Thus, it was possible from one 
call in December 1966 to assess engineering (5) and 
nutrition (6) practices as well as gather the cost data 
presented here. This survey was a pilot study de- 
signed to acquaint the authors with the present 
status of controlled-environment beef feeding as 
preparation for contemplated research at the Canada 
Department of Agriculture Station, Lethbridge, Al- 
berta. The units surveyed were widely dispersed and 
subject to a variety of climatic and economic condi- 
tions that may differ to some extent from conditions 
in Alberta. Also, most of them are in the corn belt of 
the United States where corn is the main grain fed. 


Only units that had been in full operation for at 
least one year were included in the survey. For the 
economic analysis, original costs of buildings and 
equipment were recorded along with operational 
costs for the preceding year. Where available, cattle 
weights and accurate dates were recorded. In some 
cases concurrent weights of feeds consumed were 
available. Grains and consumption thus obtained are 
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used as input-output indices in the environments 
provided. All prices and costs are given in US. 
currency. 


Capital Requirements 


Capital costs were tabulated under three head- 
ings (Table 1): 

(1) Livestock building, including all structural 
components and fans, heaters, and that por- 
tion of the feed machinery contained in the 
livestock building. The last constituted a 
small proportion of the total equipment and 
was included here because some operators 
could not separate the cost components of 
the controlled-environment portion of their 
unit. 

Feed building and storage, including silos, 
grain bins, and any part of the building not 
having controlled environment. 

Equipment, comprising silo unloaders, me- 
ters, scales, conveyors, manure pumps, and 
spreaders. Trucks and tractors were con- 
sidered to be rented from other enterprises 
and were not included in capital of the feed- 
ing enterprise. 


(2) 


(3) 


TABLE 1—INVESTMENT? PER HEAD OF CAPACITY BY 
TWO GROUPS OF SLOTTED-FLOOR BEEF HOUSING 
INNOVATORS 


Management Group 


High High 
Silage Grain 
Number of enterprises............ 4 4 
Capacity (number of head)........ 372 364 
Investment per head of capacity dollars 
Cattle Dulldinge see eee 112 120 
Feed janie a and eee 61 17 
Equipment. . 2 ees 32 21 
(pGtal fete. Sen auk acrsperetortiettebie tae 2B he 205 158 


® Investment per head is calculated on the basis of 20 
square feet of usable pen space per animal. 


Non-Feed Costs 


Annual costs of building operation were compared 
before including the effect of manure credit or cat- 
tle interest (Table 2). Tractor expenses were in- 
cluded with labor costs as part of manure removal 
expense under miscellaneous, and the manure re- 
moval expenses were included in the sub-total for 


building operation cost. The manure credit appears 
later in Table 2. Purchase and marketing costs are 
excluded from Table 2 so that the building and 
operation costs may be readily compared with exist- 
ing custom feedlot charges. 


TABLE 2—ANNUAL NON-FEED COSTS PER HEAD OF 
CAPACITY OF SLOTTED-FLOOR BEEF FEEDLOTS BY 
MANAGEMENT GROUP, 1966 

SS ST SEE TS ET SET RE DE ESTEE SP SIRT TE IES 


Management Group 


High High 
Silage Grain 
dollars per head of capacity® 

Building and feed storage expense’. 14.21 HieOr 
Equipment expense’.............. 5io2 3.66 
| RELAY eee 4 a ONE RRR rene: eS 1.97 4.33 
Miscellaneous expenses®’.......... 6.61 8.09 
Total building operation cost....... 28.11 27.15 
DWEanUGteredittses, Starke or oak —13.93 —13.93 
Interest on cattle and feed2........ 12.00 12.00 
MOerarintal COStm:.. 2.6 ose. ake 26.18 DE Pe 


* Based on 20 square feet of cattle pen space per animal. 


> Annual buildings ownership costs calculated as: depre- 
ciation, 5 per cent of cost; interest, 3 per cent of original cost; 
repairs, 1.5 per cent of cost; plus actual annual taxes and 
insurance costs. 


¢ Annual equipment ownership costs calculated as: de- 
preciation, 10 per cent of cost; interest, 3 per cent of cost; 
repairs, 3 per cent of cost; plus actual annual taxes and 
insurance costs. 


4 Operator or hired labor at $1.50 per hour, exclusive of 
labor for manure removal, which is included with manure 
removal expense as part of miscellaneous expenses. 


© Includes a charge for manure removal based on ob- 
served manure accumulation rate of 0.77 cubic feet per day 
for each 20 square feet of pen space and removal of 750 cubic 
feet at an hourly cost for labor and tractor of $3.50 per hour. 


Other miscellaneous costs include cattle insurance, elec- 
tricity, fuels, veterinary fees, drugs, telephone, and accounting. 


f Credit of $1.99 per ton derived from the value of the 
N and P;O; content of liquid manure of 0.71 per cent and 
0.36 per cent with N at $0.10 per pound and P.O; at $0.08 
per pound. 


& Interest on cattle and feed calculated at 6 per cent 
of $10.00 per square foot of pen space. 


RESULTS 
General 


It was possible to use the data from only eight 
of the 10 units surveyed. Six were located in the 
Iowa-Minnesota-Illinois area, one in Idaho, U.S.A., 
and one in Manitoba, Canada. They fell into two 
equal groups, “High Silage” and “High Grain”, on 
the basis of the proportion of grain in the ration. 
Feedlot operators used their judgment of profit po- 
tential as their criterion of choice between available 
feeder cattle and paid little attention to color or 
breed. Many Holstein and crossbred cattle were 
fed. Several operators mentioned that they often 


realized greater price margins and comparable gains 
on “plainer-looking” cattle than on “stylish” cattle of 
traditional beef breeds. Capacity of the feedlots av- 
eraged 368 head, ranging from 140 to 588. 


Capital 


Capital investment in livestock buildings was 
$112 per head of capacity in the High Silage group 
and $120 in the High Grain group. The relatively 
high building-cost was due to the fact that the 
buildings were completely insulated and had sev- 
eral large exhaust fans. In some instances, the ven- 
tilation system was quite elaborate with electronic 
equipment to control the opening and closing of 
fresh-air louvres. Generally, an auger feed system 
was used and its cost was included in the cost of the 
building. Loans for buildings were at 5.5 to 6 
per cent interest except for one at 7 per cent and 
one for the custom construction of the building shell 
at over 10 per cent. All terms were between 7 and 
15 years. 

Investment in feed mixing and storage ranged 
widely from $5.51 to $103.32 per head of capacity 
and reflected great differences in type of feed and 
amount and accuracy of on-farm processing. At the 
lower investment, no feed building was provided, but 
the grain tanks used for holding purchased com- 
plete feed were joined to the center feed manger 
of the cattle building by auger. At the high feed- 
handling investment, feed units included glass-lined 
steel and conventional silos; feed was weighed, re- 
corded, metered, and mixed before it was conveyed 
to the cattle. There was a marked difference be- 
tween the High Silage and the High Grain Groups 
(Table 1). 

The higher building, feed storage, and equip- 
ment expenses of the High Silage group, compared 
with some of the High Grain group, reflect the 
greater investment in feed storage and equipment 
of the silage group. Labor costs for the High Grain 
group, which seem abnormally high compared with 
those for the High Silage group, were affected by the 
extra time spent by one operator in compounding 
his own supplement from micro-nutrients, rather 
than using a prepared commercial supplement, and 
by another in observing and weighing cattle. 

The annual total building costs of $28.11 and 
$27.15 for the High Silage and High Grain is 
equivalent to the cost of 7.7¢ and 7.4¢ per head 
per day, respectively. Subtracting the manure credit, 
the net daily cost per head amounted to 3.9¢ and 
3.6¢. Daily custom feedlot charges per head in 
southern Alberta are in the range of 7¢ to 11¢ 
per head per day. 
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Interest on cattle and feed costs, when included 
with the costs discussed above, gave total annual 
costs of $26.18 and $25.22, thus the total daily 
non-feed costs were 7.2¢ and 6.9¢ for the High 
Silage and High Grain groups, respectively. All feed- 
lot operators interviewed had arranged cattle loans 
to the full value of incoming cattle at interest rates 
from 5.5 to 7 per cent. 


Manure credits given in this analysis are for the 
N and P.O; content as stated in Table 2. The 
system of storing the excrement in the concrete 
pits may have extensive social value in air con- 
tamination control as well as economic value in 
water pollution control, but analysis of these fea- 
tures is beyond the scope of this paper. 


Pen Area — Cost Relationship 


A floor space of 20 square feet per animal unit 
(866-pound animal) was considered full (100 per 
cent) capacity. Costs given by operators were taken 
to apply to that full capacity condition even though, 
due mainly to manure equipment difficulties and 
empty pens of one unit, the average pen space at 
enumeration was 22.9 square feet per animal. Op- 
erators considered 19 square feet per animal as opti- 
mum. Erwin (7) considers 18 to 20 square feet per 
animal optimum for the Arizona environment with 


cattle on slats and provided with a sunshade only, he 
suggests 10 square feet per animal as the lowest 
practical limit. At the very low rate of 35 square 
feet per animal, Henderson et al (8) found feed 
cost to be about $1.00 per 100 pounds of gain 
higher for cattle in controlled environment than for 
cattle housed at the same density in a conventional 
open feedlot. However, straw for bedding costs about 
$2.70 per 100-pound gain in the conventional lot 
whereas no straw was used in the slotted-floor 
unit. 


Projections are made for pen space allowances of 
20, 25, and 30 square feet per animal unit (Table 
3). Value judgments (9) were made on certain of 
the miscellaneous costs to deduce costs for 25 and 
30 square feet of space per animal unit. Purchase 
and marketing costs per head were not increased 
at the two stocking intensities under 100 per cent, 
consistent with the findings of McCoy and Wake- 
field (10) for open farm feedlots. Also, data from 
the survey were not sufficient to indicate change in 
feed cost per head as intensity of use decreased. 
Mahoney et al. (JI) have reported 20 per cent 
greater feed cost per pound of gain with 15 square 
feet than with 25 square feet of floor space per 
animal. 


TABLE 3—NON-FEED, MARKETING, AND FEED COSTS OF NET SALEABLE BEEF PRODUCED IN CONTROLLED 


ENVIRONMENT BARNS AT THREE STOCKING DENSITIES?, 


BY MANAGEMENT GROUP 


100 per cent 80 per cent 66.7 per cent 
Stocking Stocking Stocking 
Density Density Density 
Management Management Management 
Group Group Group 
High High High High High High 
Silage Grain Silage Grain Silage Grain 
dollars per head of capacity 
Netannualgnon=teedscostSa-cerrm eter ei iia 26.18 25.22 32.00 30.42 37258 35.00 
pounds per head of capacity 
Net annual saleable beef produced®..................... 868.7 956.3 868.7 956.3 868.7 956.3 


INON=f66d) COSTS So kedo se oc Bohai eet Be eee 
Purchasetand manketingrcostsser a ere ne eee eae 
Feed COStSi ae. BA cr tker. conte ene eres eh nee es ee | 


BL OtalCOStS See Ahi, 2 GO acd ER Pe Bik Mah. | Eh ah ee 


dollars per 100 pounds net saleable beef produced 


3.01 2.64 3.68 3.18 4.32 3.66 
2. OF 2.57 2.57 Pay 2.57 2750 
14.25 urea 14.25 Told 14.25 LZ 09 
19.83 22.40 20.50 22.94 21.14 23.42 


REE ST a TE BG SRE ET RT REIT SIRE IETS ET I SE ET PT I SSI EB LE EE CT OIE IE IS IIS LN LI BOW SPOT IE EEO POD TE ET ALOT COTE 


®Twenty square feet of pen space per animal equals 100 per cent. 


bAnnual gain per head of capacity less shrink of 4 per cent and death loss of 0.67 per cent. Shrink and death loss were 
applied to an average final feedlot weight of 1066 pounds prorated to 400 pounds gain. 


cLine one divided by line two. 


‘Feed costs of $12.47 and $15.05 per 100 pounds gain X 100 to give dollars per 100 pounds net saleable beef produced. 
BY/nes) 
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Cost of Net Saleable Beef 


The average daily gains reported by operators of 
the High Silage and High Grain groups of 2.72 and 
2.99 pounds, respectively, are reduced by the shrink 
and death loss factors reported by producers (Table 
3). The 400-pound gain program used here for 
analysis is typical but not necessarily the average 
program of the producers surveyed. 


The only other place (besides shrink and death 
loss) where this analysis concerns itself with the 
beef purchased for feeding is in the purchase and 
marketing costs that are added to the non-feed costs 
as described and feed costs in determining total 
costs. An attempt is thus made to eliminate from this 
the influence of margins obtained by the producers. 
The purchase and marketing costs of $2.25 per 100 
pounds of gain reported by producers and shown 
in Table 3 as $2.57 per 100 pounds of net sale- 
able beef produced, includes the costs of transport 
and purchasing of feeder cattle coming into the lot 
and for marketing this portion of the total weight 
sold out of the feedlots. The above purchase and 
marketing cost is considerably higher than that 
reported by other workers (10), (12). This dif- 
ference in cost may be attributed to attempts by 
operators to attain greater price margins by selling 
on more favorable but more distant markets, a 
practice that contributes to the abnormally high 
purchase and marketing costs. The higher rates of 
gain, which appear from this study to be attainable 
in controlled-environment barns, would permit a 
given gain to be put on each animal more quickly. 
Thus, a more rapid cattle inventory turnover is 
possible. Price margins reported by operators in the 
survey range from —6.5 to 6.8 cents. 

Even with the 30 square feet per animal unit, 
the sum of the non-feed costs and the purchase and 
marketing cost per 100 pounds of net saleable beef 
produced are lower than the total non-feed ex- 
pense over 100 pounds gain of $7.39 attained by 
survey of conventional farm feedlots in Alberta by 
Haythorne and Elgaard (12). Also, the cattle fed 
in a controlled environment appear to have had 
higher efficiencies of feed utilization and their bed- 
ding cost was nil. Thus their feed and bedding costs 
per 100 pounds of gain at $14.25 for the “High 
Silage” groups and $17.19 for the “High Grain” 
groups, were considerably less than those of the 
Alberta cattle ($19.77). 


Research is needed to assess more accurately the 
effects of pen area per animal unit of slotted-floor 
feedots of various sizes as Richards and Korzan (13) 
have attempted to do for conventional open feed- 
lots. 


With reservations already mentioned this study 
suggests that high investment per head of capacity 
in controlled-environment beef barns may be com- 
patible with reducing both non-feed and feed costs 
of beef produced. 
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THE UNITED KINGDOM MARKET FOR CANADA'S AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 
M. N. Gifford 


In May, 1967, Britain formally applied for mem- 
bership in the European Economic Community and 
this action has once again focused attention on 
the importance of the British market for our farm 
products and the impact on Canada’s agricultural 
exports should the application be accepted. 

If the U.K. is admitted to the E.E.C. under 
terms whereby she will have to accept the present 
Common Agricultural Policy, Commonwealth coun- 
tries (with the possible exception of New Zealand) 
will not be afforded any special arrangements in 
shipping agricultural products to the enlarged Com- 
munity. Commonwealth exports to the United 
Kingdom would therefore face a similar level of 
tariff barriers and levies to that prevailing in the 
E.E.C. This potential development is in sharp 
contrast with the current system of protection in Bri- 
tain, whereby Canada’s agricultural exports for the 
most part enjoy duty-free entry and a “margin of 
preference” over non-Commonwealth — supplies. 
That is to say, the present U.K. tariff structure 
differentiates between Commonwealth and non- 
Commonwealth imports. The difference between 
the preferential tariff rate applicable to Canada and 
the rate applicable to the United States for ex- 
ample, is known as the margin of preference. 

In view of the obvious implications inherent in 
Britain’s application to join the E.E.C. it appears 
timely to examine the structure and magnitude of 
Canada’s agricultural trade with the U.K. and to 
place this development in perspective. 


TABLE 1—CANADA'S AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS TO SELECTED AREAS, 1960-1966 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE U.K. MARKET 
FOR CANADIAN AGRICULTURE 


Between 1954 and 1960 our exports of farm 
products showed little or no growth—Canadian 
agricultural exports to all markets averaged $927 
million annually. During this period the U.K. 
market consistently accounted for nearly a third 
of the total. However, with the development in the 
1960’s of the centrally-planned economies as major 
outlets for wheat, the relative importance of the 
U.K. market has declined (Table 1). In 1966 the 
U.K. accounted for only 16.5 per cent of Canada’s 
farm exports. Nevertheless, although the U.K. 
market has decreased significantly in its relative 
importance, in absolute terms it has increased 
marginally. Between 1961 and 1966 agricultural 
exports to the U.K. averaged $310 million annually 
compared with a 1954-1960 annual average of 
$283 million. 

The decline in the relative importance of the 
U.K. market has been a function of the rapid 
growth of Canada’s total farm exports, particu- 
larly wheat in the 1960’s. Total agricultural exports 
rose from $909 million in 1960 to $1,862 million 
in 1966. The growth in aggregate farm exports has 
been largely due to the emergence of the U.S.S.R. 
and Mainland China (and to a lesser extent other 
centrally-planned economies) as important markets. 
Canadian agricultural exports to these countries 
rose from $14 million in 1960 to $606 million in 
1966. Moreover, in 1966, the U.S.S.R. became 
Canada’s largest single market for agricultural 


Area 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
millions of dollars 
PNG TINIGGGOMN hr nn owe 289 273 295 321 332 332 308 
United: States 03-23 0k sue eee 193 225 224 223 211 274 280 
ELA te Ps RON ee eels Gr Sein 5 ot 149 213 184 181 180 216 221 
RI AIDAIT ee Wire See ee NE 104 119 113 133 139 143 173 
Centrally-Planned Economies?...... 14 180 176 308 600 402 606 
PRON eres Senge ain't Oop. «kak _ 13 — 148 313 190 319 
Chinaerres tees voee pees _- 120 147 104 136 105 183 
EO Weer ee cee ree ek ot eA 160 Pio 165 193 240 226 274 
Otallind: eee a ee. Oh, a ees 909 1,193 1,862 


@lncludes Mainland China and the U.S.S.R. 


Source: Canada Trade in Agricultural Products with the United Kingdom, the United States and All Countries, Canada 


Department of Agriculture, Economics Branch, various issues. 
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products, taking $319 million compared with the 
U.K.’s imports of $308 million. 

The recent growth in our trade in farm products 
with the centrally-planned economies has been 
spectacular and has therefore tended to obscure 
the significance of Canada’s traditional export 
markets. It must be noted that the composition of 
our exports to the centrally-planned economies has 
been very narrow, over 97 per cent wheat and 
flour in 1966, whereas our exports to Britain have 
been more diversified. Although nearly 50 per cent 
of our exports to Britain consist of wheat and wheat 
flour this does not mean, however, that the U.K. 
market is not of major importance for other prod- 
ucts. As may be seen from Table 2, for many of 
Canada’s farm exports Britain is, in fact, almost 
the only market. For example the U.K. took over 
90 per cent of our exports of the following products 
in 1966: soybean oilcake and meal (99.4 per cent); 
cheddar cheese (94.2 per cent); soybeans (95.6 
per cent); soybean oil (99.9 per cent); dried beans 
(91.6 per cent); linseed oil (99.9 per cent); and 
honey (92.6 per cent). 


IMPLICATIONS FOR CANADA OF BRITISH 
MEMBERSHIP IN THE E.E.C. 


A major stumbling block in the earlier approaches 
by Britain for membership in the E.E.C. was the 
question of the Common Agricultural Policy 
(C.A.P.). Since the C.A.P. will likely prove a 
major factor influencing the trading relationship 
in farm products between Canada and the U.K. if 
Britain joins the E.E.C., it is pertinent to examine 
how it is developing and how it would change the 
existing agricultural situation in the U.K. 

The common policy for agriculture is an integral 
part of the Treaty of Rome and, despite a con- 
siderable number of crises during its formation, a 
common regulated system of prices now exists or 
is about to exist for 85 per cent of the total 
agricultural production of the E.E.C. In January, 
1967, organized markets and uniform prices were 
introduced throughout the Community for fruits 
and vegetables. This was followed in July by the 
implementation of common prices and marketing 
arrangements for all grains, pigmeat, eggs and 
poultry. In 1968, the regulations for dairy products, 
beef and sugar will be implemented on a common 
basis throughout the Community. For the remaining 
products such as lamb, hops, tobacco, wine, intra- 
Community free trade will be fully realized by 
1970. 


The central feature of the Common Agricultural 
Policy is the high level of internal (target) prices to 
which domestic production is oriented. This is 
achieved by three principal means, viz: the regula- 
tion of imports from non-member countries, export 
subsidization and internal support buying. Import 
control, either through variable levies as for grains, 
or tariffs and quotas as in the case of beef imports 
is the primary mechanism for protecting the do- 
mestic producer. The levy system is applied to 
more than half of the agricultural imports of the 
E.E.C. The variable levies are equal to the difference 
between the lowest bona-fide price at which imports 
are offered (cif. Europe) from non-member 
countries and a minimum import price which in 
turn is related to the domestic target price in the 
E.E.C. for the product concerned. A system of 
common external tariffs regulates imports of agri- 
cultural products not covered by levies. 


The contrast between the method of agricultural 
support in the E.E.C. and the system of support pres- 
ently employed in Britain is very great. The E.E.C. 
supports market prices to the tarmer through the 
regulation of imports and the main cost of the 
system is borne directly by the consumer through 
the prices paid for agricultural products. The British 
system allows market prices to approximate the 
level of world prices while compensating farmers 
with direct cash payments so that they receive a 
predetermined price. The cost of the U.K. system is 
largely borne by the taxpayer. (The British method 
is similar to Canada’s deficiency payment programs 
for sugar beets and eggs.) The existing British price 
support system therefore provides relatively free 
access for farm products from exporting countries. 
If British membership should result in a change 
from this relatively free access to a system of im- 
port control through adoption of the C.A.P. by 
Britain, our exports of farm products could of course 
be affected. Canadian exports at present enter- 
ing the U.K. free of duty would face protective 
barriers. They could also face shrinking markets in 
Britain due to expanding domestic production en- 
couraged by the high level of E.E.C. guaranteed 
prices. 

Another important factor would be the loss of 
preferential entry into the U.K. market. The E.E.C. 
regulations prohibit preferential tariff treatment of 
non-members or non-associated countries and there- 
fore the advantage to Canada at present provided 
by the system of Commonwealth preferences would 
disappear. We would therefore find ourselves on 
the same competitive footing as all other third- 
country exporters, in particular the U.S.A. 
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Further, within some of the E.E.C. regulations, 
there is a built-in incentive for member countries 
to obtain their import requirements from within 
the Community rather than from the outside. This, 
together with the removal of tariffs against European 
supplies, means that British entry could involve 
preference to the advantage of E.E.C. member 
suppliers instead of in favor of Canada. 

The precise impact of British membership can- 
not be fully assessed until the conditions of member- 
ship are known together with the level of the com- 
mon external tariff structure. The recent Kennedy 
Round of trade negotiations resulted in minor 
changes in the E.E.C. tariff schedule, and it is pos- 
sible that further changes will occur before entry 
negotiations are completed. In addition, it is likely 
that Britain will not immediately adopt the E.E.C. 
regulations but that provision will be made for a 
transitional period during which the Common 
Agricultural Policy will be implemented gradually. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR CANADA’S 
AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 


A clearer idea of the implications of Britain’s 
entry into the E.E.C. on Canadian exports can be 


obtained if we consider the major commodity groups 
making up our trade. 


Wheat 


In 1966, shipments of wheat and wheat flour were 
valued at $149 million, representing 48 per cent 
of Canadian agricultural exports to Britain. Al- 
though the relative importance of the U.K. market 
has declined in recent years, due to the emergence 
of the U.S.S.R. and China as major buyers, the 
outlet remains of considerable importance to Ca- 
nada. In 1966, the U.K. took nearly 13 per cent 
of our wheat exports and over 20 per cent of our 
wheat flour exports. 

Since wheat at present enters the U.K. free of 
duty from all sources, Canada’s position in rela- 
tion to other non E.E.C. exporters will be unaffected. 
The major barriers to the maintenance of wheat 
exports will be the levy system of the C.A.P. which 
would impose a variable duty on all wheat imports 
into the U.K. as a member of the E.E.C. Fortunately 
for Canada, hard wheat of high milling quality is 
not grown in the U.K. and with existing technology 
is a requisite for bread making. Moreover, as the 
size of the levy is the same for all wheat, regardless 


TABLE 3—TOTAL EXPORTS AND EXPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS TO THE UNITED KINGDOM BY MAJOR 


GROUPING, 1960-1966 


Exports to U.K. 


Commodity 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
million dollars 

All commodities............ 915.3 909.3 909.0 1,006.8 1,199.8 1,174.3 ql pie = 
Agricultural products...... 289.1 272.9 295.3 320.6 331.9 332.4 308 .4 
Ls Or a a 166.1 146.1 156.1 Laas: 162.1 160.2 143.4 
Grain productsS............. PAT f 22.9 2302 2302 2252 2121 18.0 
mM OOUS. AL... oe. 3% ee: 4.0 2.0 4.0 bes 6.1 
WHSEOUS se seks se rctevok tease 26.0 29.4 24.4 19.1 22.3 26.9 Pome 
Oilseed products...... 5a: 17.4 23.6 28.8 26.2 So eo 26.2 
MiG atSer eet ee oe ee a 1.9 cE, 1.8 2.6 4.5 Ss 5.4 
Other animal products....... 125 THES 4 12.6 15.6 14.5 i322 
Beary PrOUucIS............* 7.6 6.0 8.8 10.6 26.0 1325 14.4 
Bris and nuts. * 5. <<. -... 2 oa0 SLO 8.2 7.4 Vine ran) 6.8 
Vegetables (except potatoes). 4.8 2.6 4.6 £5 6.2 7.6 9.8 
SEE ee eee ee — a= — 1.4 0 ee: 25 
Seeds for sowing’........... 1-5 1.0 Ter PIT Bae ¢ DEG eS 
RNa ee ke a ky os Oe 0.6 0.6 0.8 tod 1.9 22 
ROOCD. FAW we ote san 21.8 24.9 26.6 23.8 28.4 30.4 32.9 
Plantation crops?s....2.. 20°. : — et 0.9 t.2 0.9 1.6 1.4 
Other vegetable products... . 0.6 0.7 1.8 0.9 0.9 O37 0.8 


SS ER a SR I ES ES SS RE TS SE Re Ea: CS 
8Fxcludes seed wheat and seed oats. 


>bFrozen potato products only. 
eIncludes seed wheat and seed oats. 
dMainly coffee products. 


Source: Canada Trade in Agricultural Products with the United Kingdom, the United States and all Countries, Canada 
Department of Agriculture, Economics Branch, various issues. 
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of quality, its incidence is slightly lower on the 
higher priced quality hard wheats such as Canada 
supplies. 


Feed Grains 


Throughout the 1960’s Canada’s exports of feed 
grains to the U.K. (mainly barley) have generally 
been on the decline. For example, barley exports 
fell from $39 million in 1960 to less than $6 mil- 
lion in 1966. This decline in the volume of our 
exports can be traced to two factors—increased 
domestic production of feed grains in the U.K. and 
the competitive advantage of U.S. corn. Under the 
E.E.C. regulations Canadian exports of feed grains 
would not only face variable levies but would also 
lose the preference of 10 per cent which they cur- 
rently enjoy in the U.K. market. 


Oilseeds and Oilseed Products 


In 1966 Canada shipped over $46 million worth 
of oilseeds and oilseed products, representing 16 
per cent of all our agricultural exports to the U.K. 
The main items were soybeans ($10 million), flax- 
seed ($12 million), soybean oilcake and meal ($20 
million) and soybean oil ($4 million). 

If Britain adopts the E.E.C. regulations free entry 
will continue for soybeans, soybean meal, and flax- 
seed but the 15 per cent preferential margin for 
meal, 5 per cent for beans and 10 per cent for flax- 
seed will be lost. In addition oil exports will face a 
15 per cent tariff on refined and a 10 per cent tariff 
on crude oil in place of the free entry which now 
exists. However, it should be noted that the margin 
of preference on soybeans and soybean meal which 
Canada currently enjoys in Britain will be reduced 
in 1968 as a result of the U.K. implementation of 
Kennedy Round concessions. As a consequence of 
the G.A.T.T. negotiations, Commonwealth prefer- 
ences on soybean oilcake and meal will be reduced 
over four years from the present 15 per cent to 10 
per cent and the preference of 5 per cent on soy- 
beans will be removed completely. 


Dairy Products 


The U.K. purchased 94 per cent of Canada’s ex- 
ports of cheese in 1966, valued at $3 million. The 
U.K. has been the only long-term export outlet for 
our production. Canadian Cheddar sells at a pre- 
mium in the U.K., over home-produced cheese and 
other imported supplies. Under the proposed E.E.C. 
dairy regulations Canadian cheese would not only 
lose the present 15 per cent margin of preference 
but would also face a high variable levy, which 
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would increase its price considerably on the U.K. 
market. 


Tobacco 


In 1966 shipments of raw tobacco to the U.K. 
were valued at $33 million, representing 87 per 
cent of our total tobacco exports. Exports to the 
U.K. have increased rapidly in recent years largely 
due to the British embargo on Rhodesian tobacco. 

Existing tariff rates provide a preferential margin 
for Canadian tobacco of 23¢ a pound, or approxi- 
mately 2 per cent over Most-Favored-Nation sup- 
pliers, such as the U.S.A. With the implementation 
of the Kennedy Round concessions this margin will 
be reduced to 17¢ a pound. Under the U.K.’s post- 
Kennedy Round rate Canadian tobacco exports will 
face a tariff of 23 per cent in the Common Market. 


Apples 


Exports of apples to the U.K. in 1966 were worth 
over $4 million and represented nearly half of our 
apple exports. Apples are, at present, admitted free 
of duty into the U.K. from all sources during the 
period of August to April, subject to quota arrange- 
ments. During the remainder of the year M.F.N. 
supplies face a duty of 65¢ per cwt. Under the E.E.C. 
regulations, Italy and France would have tariff free 
entry into the U.K. market whereas Canadian apples 
would face a tariff of between 8 per cent and 14 per 
cent. However, balanced against the implementation 
of the E.E.C. tariff would be the likely removal of 
the British quota restrictions which are not permitted 
under present E.E.C. regulations. 


Processed Fruits and Vegetables 


Canadian exports of processed fruits and vege- 
tables to the U.K. which enter duty free have ex- 
perienced a rapid rate of growth in recent years. In 
1960 Canada exported $600,000 worth of canned 
tomato juice, canned corn, frozen potato products, 
pickles and relishes, frozen peas and canned apples. 
In 1966 the British market took $8.3 million worth 
of these products. The recent expansion in this trade 
to the U.K. has relied heavily on the preferential 
margin which ranges from 8 per cent to 15 per cent. 
However, with the implementation of the U.K.’s 
Kennedy Round concessions, Canada’s margin of 
preference will be reduced for some of these items. 
For example, the preference margin on canned to- 
mato juice and canned corn will be reduced from 
10 per cent to 5 per cent. Under the Common 
Market’s C.A.P. for fruits and vegetables, Canadian 
exports would not only lose their preferential margins 


but would also face E.E.C. tariffs ranging up to 25 
per cent. 


Other Commodities 


Canada’s exports to the U.K. of grass and clover 
seeds ($2.3 million in 1966) presently enjoy a 
preference margin of 10 per cent. In the E.E.C. 
(post-Kennedy Round) our exports will encounter 
tariff rates of between 4 per cent and 6 per cent. 
Exports of edible offals ($4.6 million in 1966), a 
portion of which are subject to a margin of prefer- 
ence, will face tariff rates of between 12 per cent and 
14 per cent on U.K. entry into the E.E.C. Exports 
of tallow ($3.5 million in 1966) will face a loss of 
preference of 10 per cent but will gain free entry 
into the Community due to the Kennedy Round 
decision of the E.E.C. to remove the present 2 per 
cent tariff. Honey exports ($2.2 million in 1966) 
will encounter a 27 per cent tariff. In addition, a 
preference of 75¢ per hundredweight will be lost. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


As little is known at present of the conditions 
under which the U.K. might enter the Common 
Market, it is not possible to indicate with any degree 
of certainty the potential effects on Canada’s trade. 
However, an attempt has been made to indicate the 
major commodity areas where the adoption of the 
E.E.C.’s agricultural policy by the U.K. could affect 
the access to that market now enjoyed by Canadian 
products. 


The implications of British entry for Canadian 
agriculture should be viewed both in the period im- 
mediately following Britain joining and also in the 
longer run. In the short run, it is possible that some 
problems for particular commodities may arise. 
However, in the longer run, with the prospect of a 
more rapid rate of growth for Britain within rather 
than outside the Community, it is possible that an 
increase in the market for Canada’s exports of 
agricultural products and raw materials could result. 
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POLICY AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS 


Ontario Broiler Chicken Producers’ Marketing 
Order—The Farm Products Marketing Board of 
Ontario and the Ontario Broiler Chicken Producers’ 
Marketing Board are authorized to regulate the 
marketing of broiler chickens in interprovincial and 
export trade and for such purposes may, with 
respect to property and persons situated in Ontario, 
exercise all or any powers similar to those already 
possessed for marketing broiler chickens within the 
Province. (September 21, 1967) 


Honey Regulations—Separate regulations governing 
the grading, packing and marking of honey in 
Canada have been issued, pursuant to the Canada 
Agricultural Products Standards Act. The Fruit, 
Vegetables and Honey Regulations have also been 
amended to exclude references to honey in them. 
(September 21, 1967) 


Agricultural Task Force—A special task force has 
been appointed by the Minister of Agriculture to pro- 
ject national agricultural goals and to recommend 
policies to meet them. The members of the force 
are: Dr. D. R. Campbell, Professor of Political 
Economy and Associate Dean of Arts and Science, 
University of Toronto; Mr. Pierre Comtois, a part- 
ner of Bélanger, St-Jacques, Sirois, Comtois & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, and a member and a di- 
rector of Bélanger, Chabot, Nobert, Angers, Manage- 
ment Consultants of Montreal; Dr. J. C. Gilson, Pro- 
fessor and Head of the Department of Agricultural 
Economics, University of Manitoba; Dr. D. L. Mac- 
Farlane, Professor and Head of the Department of 
Agricultural Economics, Macdonald College; Dr. 
D. H. Thain, Professor of Business Administration, 
University of Western Ontario. 
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The task force will be asked to co-operate with 
the provinces in providing a firm basis for the de- 
velopment of a long-term agricultural policy. (Sep- 
tember 22, 1967) 


Charolais Cattle Export Control—The Department 
of Trade and Commerce has taken action under the 
Export and Import Permits Act to control the export 
of full-blooded French Charolais cattle from Canada. 
This restriction has been introduced to prevent per- 
sons with permits to import Charolais cattle from 
transferring their permit rights to non-residents of 
Canada. (September 22, 1967) 


Interim Sugar Beet Payment—The Agricultural 
Stabilization Board has been authorized to make 
an interim deficiency payment on 1967 sugar beet 
production of $3.00 per standard ton (250 pounds 
of sugar). Should growers’ organizations wish to 
make private financial arrangements for any addi- 
tional advances to producers, the Board is also pre- 
pared to consider underwriting such advances up to 
a further $2.00 per standard ton. Both forms of ad- 
vance payment are subject to settlement against the 
final deficiency payment, when calculated. (October 
16, 1967) 


Egg Support Program—tThe national average price 
to producers for Grade A Large eggs amounted to 
36.7¢ per dozen for the 1966-67 support year ended 
September 30. There will thus be no deficiency pay- 
ment by the Agricultural Stabilization Board to pro- 
ducers under the 1966-67 program which provided 
for a floor price of 34¢ per dozen for a minimum 
of 1,000 dozen and a maximum of 10,000 dozen 
per producer of Grade A Extra Large, Large and 
Medium eggs. (October 23, 1967) 


PUBLICATIONS 


ECONOMICS BRANCH PUBLICATIONS 


Provincial Agricultural Legislation in the Atlantic 
Provinces 1967, Economics Branch, Canada Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Ottawa. August, 1967. Publica- 
tion No. 67/6. pp. iv + 78. 

This publication contains summaries of agricul- 
tural legislation on the statute books of the four At- 
lantic provinces as of July 1, 1967. 


Egg Marketing in Alberta, Kidd J. D. F., Economics 
Branch, Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
September, 1967. Publication No. 67/10. pp. ii 
+ 34. 

The report of a study of the marketing system for 
eggs in Alberta, based upon an analysis of egg 
marketing records from 1962 to 1966 kept by the 
Poultry Division, Canada Department of Agricul- 
ture, and upon interviews with managers of egg 
marketing firms in Alberta in 1966. 


Selected Indicators of Agricultural Land Use, Aver- 
age Farm Occupied, and Improved Area and Live- 
stock Numbers, Stutt R. A., Economics Branch, 
Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. October, 
1967. Publication No. 67/11. pp. 17. 

This publication illustrates, by pictorial means, 
selected agricultural indicators by province, county 
and census divisions used in the 1966 Census of 
Canada. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 
Available in Canada from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa 


Recent publications by the Food and Agricultural 
Organization of the United Nations, Rome, include: 


(i) FAO Commodity Review 1967. July, 1967. 
Publication No. CCP 67/23. pp. iii + 208. Price: 
US $2.00. 

This publication, which is one of an annual series 
of reviews, deals with the general situation and out- 
look for commodity trade and prices, the situation 
with regard to individual commodities, and recent 
international action on commodity problems. 


(ii) FAO Symposium on Crop Losses. 1967. pp. 
330. 

The report comprises papers presented at the FAO 
Symposium on Crop Losses in Rome in October 
1967, and includes the analysis and forecasting of 
disease epidemics and insect outbreaks; the economic 
aspects of crop losses; types of crop losses; princi- 
ples of measurement of crop losses; problems in 
evaluating and expressing crop losses; methods for 


measuring crop losses, and national and international 
programs for the evaluation of crop losses. 


(iii) Information on Land Reform, Land Settle- 
ment and Co-operatives. 1967. Publication No. 1. 
pp. 48. 

This biannual publication contains articles on land 
settlement, agricultural co-operatives and the role of 
World Food Program assistance in land settlement 
and reform. Informational notes are also included. 


(iv) Production Yearbook 1966, Volume 20. 
1967. pp. xvi + 763. Price: US $9.00. 

This publication includes all statistical data on 
agricultural production available from FAO member 
countries as of December 31, 1966. 


(v) Agricultural Commodities—Projections for 
1975 and 1985 (Volumes I and IJ). 1967. Publica- 
tion No. CCP 67/3 (Rev.). pp. Volume 1, v + 
339; Volume 2, xxxiii + 308. Price: US $3.00 
per volume. 

Volume I comprises a summary and conclusions, 
the long-term outlook for demand, production and 
trade in agricultural products, and projections by 
commodity groups. Volume II consists of methodo- 
logical notes and a statistical appendix. 


(vi) The State of Food and Agriculture 1967. 
1967. Publication No. C67/4. pp. viii ++ 202. Price: 
US $5.50. 


This report includes a world review and outlook 
for agricultural production and trade in 1967, farm 
prices and incomes, agricultural policies and develop- 
ment programs in various regions, as well as an 
examination of incentives and disincentives for farm- 
ers in developing countries. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
Not available from Economics Branch. 


Saskatchewan Farm Business Summary 1966, 
Economics and Statistics Branch, Saskatchewan De- 
partment of Agriculture, Regina. July, 1967. Exten- 
sion Report No. 13. pp. 40. 

An analysis of 1966 results from 346 farm records 
provided by members of Saskatchewan Farm 
Management Clubs. 


The Feasibility and Consequences of Expanding 
Fluid Milk Distribution Areas, Macdonald, A. D. 
and W. R. Redelmeier, Farm Economics, Co-oper- 
atives and Statistics Branch, Ontario Department of 
Agriculture and Food, Toronto. June, 1967. pp. iii 


+ 55. 
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This study examines changing conditions in the 
dairy industry at the distribution, production and 
consumption levels; weaknesses in the present dairy 
situation; distribution area legislation in Canada, 
the United States and elsewhere, and the need and 
consequences of larger distribution areas. 


Asparagus in Ontario, Production Costs, Returns 
and Management Practices 1962-1964, Walter, 
H. L., Farm Economics, Co-operatives and Statistics 
Branch, Ontario Department of Agriculture and 
Food, Toronto. August, 1967. pp. iii + 36. 

A study of asparagus production and returns based 
on 223 crop records collected in the Essex County, 
Central and Collingwood areas of Ontario. 


Soybean Production, Production Costs, Returns and 
Management Practices in Southwestern Ontario, 
1957-59-65, Abraham F. R. and G. A. Fisher, Farm 
Economics, Co-operatives and Statistics Branch, 
Ontario Department of Agriculture and Food, 
Toronto. August, 1967. pp. 33. 

This report presents the results of a study of soy- 
bean production, based on data from 300 records 
of farmers in the Essex, Kent, Elgin, Middlesex and 
Lambton counties of Ontario. 


Performance of the Hog Marketing System in Al- 
berta, Manning, Travis W., Department of Exten- 
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sion, University of Alberta, Edmonton. July, 1967. 
Agricultural Economics Research Bulletin 4. pp. 
26 + 3 (abstract). 

A study, sponsored by the Meat Industry Co- 
ordinating Committee of Alberta, to measure the 
performance of the hog marketing system and to 
evaluate various alternatives for improving market 
performance. The report is accompanied by an ab- 
stract containing a summary and conclusions. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry 1966, 
Report No. 10, Economics and Research Branch, 
Canada Department of Labour, Ottawa. March, 
1967. pp. ti + 211. 


This report publishes the results of the annual 
survey of working conditions, conducted at May 1, 
1966 by the Economics and Research Branch, and 
includes data obtained from the slaughtering and 
meat packing, grain mill products, bakery products 
and dairy products industries. 


Economics of Strawberry Production in Nova Scotia, 
Gervason, Paul and Robert S. Eaton, Nova Scotia 
Department of Agriculture and Marketing, Truro. 
May, 1967. pp. ii + 22. 

A study of production, costs and profits of straw- 
berry growers in Nova Scotia, based on information 
obtained in 1966 from 35 farms in 12 counties in 
that province. 


STATISTICAL APPENDIX 


AVERAGE PRICES OF SELECTED CANADIAN FARM COMMODITIES, VARIOUS MARKETS AND GRADES, 1966-67 


1966 1967 


Commodity, grade and market Average Sept. Oct. July Aug. Sept. Oct. 


dollars per cwt. 


CATTLE (weighted average prices at public 


stockyards) 
Good slaughter steers 
OKONTOM er. © Sc ee cis ee es 25.85 25.97 26 .50 27.96 28 .26 28.60 28.74 
WINK PCOactatncrcac ais ckrk ew onaie 25.15 24 .88 24.98 26.67 Oiletile 28.57 28 .47 
Galgary® 2.4... ee Ae ee 24.50 24.11 24.22 25.84 26.21 PH Ths} 27.85 
Good feeder steers 
OnONtO. saree. tho toe keactae eee s PA TAY, 27.34 28.00 29.50 29.50 29.50 28 .53 
Winn DOG een aad ola oe 25E55 25.42 24 .33 26.98 26.93 26.92 25.96 
GalGany Santon oes cies 24.90 24.72 25.00 25.94 25.98 Pit MA 27.14 
Good and choice veal calves 
SOGOMLO Me tks cates. cco AE oss 34.95 34.42 34.50 35.14 33.63 32.30 33.66 
WVAIRIDCGku ae. ela acs. «celts oe 34.35 35.01 34.41 36.47 36.98 38.05 36.30 
ECMONtOnhew -<.. neato is teas 28.20 Pas) 15) | 25.04 SOLO7 28.91 26.88 23.94 


HOGS (weighted average prices at public 
stockyards, Grade A dressed) 


OFOMOW ete oe nh ee Moonen. ees 35.90 33).92 33.94 30.44 30.26 30.08 29'.23 
WING DOO newt ec sioe ate «harden 34.45 33.68 S22 27.82 28.46 28.65 27.87 
Calgary ae Rk Ne eee SE. 33.50 S2 tal 32.69 26.61 26.76 26.77 ZS (N00 


LAMBS (weighted average prices at public 
stockyards, Good lambs) 


HONONTOM eae ae eines ces o ascents 26.50 22.99 22.64 33.46 29.51 26.59 25.27 
WA ATTAWANITOYE%6 Jo "aun a Shuts ia oka a eee teens Ieeencetter 21.85 19.19 PAO), V7 26.40 24.58 20.36 20.00 
Cal Gay mere i et sabe, ae ener. 22.00 US Z 18.61 22.97 || Pe 18.71 19.53 
FLUID MILK (f.o.b. factory) 
tal al iiaomee eee ete re anc ae oh he 6.00 6.10 6.10 6.10 6.45 6.45 6.45 
Wontrealeermae. 9 ce teatro usc es 5.41 5.55 Doo 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
TO ROMCO sere trata teres a eta 1s) BZ Sa 8) 7) 6.10 6.10 6.10 6.10 
VATA O20 Wiccrsets.n wes Riera ascents. feud Garena 5.34 5.48 5.48 5.97 Sn OV 5.97 5A97 
\WAEYANCCOVURY EI fs. pe din ioe 6.4 Slacona rer otees atic aes 6.59 6.69 472 7, Oe 7.04 7.08 709 
MANUFACTURING MILK (average farm 
value)® 
NovasScotiarere cers ie sn ee train 2.94 3.08 3.03 3.18 3.18 —— — 
NW? EYAUINGONIO . cansoosusovaoneucous Se IG 3.28 35 22 See Sele — = 
OUCDECo sae tr ee Races ks tee ota ons 3.08 3.07 Smile eG 3.28 — — 
ONntanlOS eer ee or onereiat crores 3.14 Bo V2 3.24 3.28 3.28 — —— 
Batis haColunt Diaper neeeiannn te are 3.24 3.28 SECO 3.40 3.40 — — 
cents per Ib. 
BUTTERFAT (for butter, average farm 
value)? 
Pminee Sch wattel ISAM cose soouosnde 65.4 66.0 67.0 67.5 68.0 — — 
OUOD OGRA rates tePact cal leet epetcrencrcornt 82.9 82.8 Sills 89.3 89.5 — no 
ONTARIO oe cote sete age cra septs on 583 TE 3 81.4 81.4 — — 
DasSkatChowalie ere ee pean eee 61.4 60.8 61.6 62.9 62.9 oo — 
EMIS COMMON cocasedosancdccno ne 78.9 82.0 82.8 85.8 85.8 — —- 
cents per doz. 
EGGS (average paying prices at registered 
grading stations, Grade A Large) 
LPL fe Bes cack ORah GREATS SER Sie PE eenters 44.6 Silleo 5ons 29.8 Cle 39.5 40.2 
SPAATSEIMOG Sacer teat eee eae 45.5 54.8 54.8 29.2 37.9 SH 8) Sons 
LEONGON Rees Ve ee ihe irae 45.4 5S 53.8 2885 S15), | One 36.0 
WAIN ba ars ore Goa 6 OmeEE RO CE ee 38.1 42.2 45.1 24.6 2OR 30.0 27.9 
Man COUN Ciiceceiaenc hems to. hae hentai 39.9 45.0 41.1 28.5 32.4 Sit} oO) 28.4 
cents per Ib. live 
BROILERS (average prices paid to growers 
No. 1 grade chicken under 5 Ibs.) 
GRO LONTO Me tien can ene ot eens: 20.6 20.5 PX) A) 19.5 19.3 19.0 1G) 
EclmoOntonh sare tier ee ee 21.8 21.9 Zio 20.2 20.2 20.2 20.8 
TURKEYS (average prices paid to growers, 
No. 1 grade, 12-20 Ibs.) 
LEONG Ona iets ar ot tere Hie, ites 25.4 PAs) 10 Day 60 23.0 PRB}. 24.0 24.9 
EG MmOmtOn ite eet ek ee ARE tat ony ne 25,8 25.4 Ono — 2OnO PHuO 25.5 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF SELECTED CANADIAN FARM COMMODITIES, VARIOUS MARKETS AND GRADES, 1966-67 
(Continued) 


1966-67 1966 1967 


Crop Year 
Commodity, grade and market Average Sept. Oct. July Aug. Sept. Oct. 


dollars per cwt. 


POTATOES (Can. No. 1 Table, average 
prices to growers) 


Prince Edwatd Island. cv. .e senses U2 1.40 1539 1.50 oo 1.20 1.37 
New Brunswitk: .27a702 eres aim a 1.00 eZ lewt9 0.85 1.33 1.03 1.38 
Southwestern Ontario............... 1.70 1.85 1.87 2.00 1.88 AS ipe@re 


cents & eights per bu. 


EASTERN GRAINS 
Oats (Ont. No. 2 White, f.o.b. shipping 


points) >. Ge Nee ws eee cs Net ee 82/2 78 78 85 85 85 85 
Barley (Ont. good malting, f.o.b. shipping 

points)? AAP Re ak: SAPO Re Bote 145 145 145 145 145 145 145 
Corn (Ont. No. 2 Yellow, f.o.b. Chatham, 

15% moisture, in carlots)............ 152/6 157/2 146/2 154/6 148 /2 149/2 135/2 
Soybeans (Ont. No. 2, f.o.b. Chatham).. 306/6 327 310/5 300 296/7 295/1 288 /6 


WESTERN GRAINS (basis in store Fort 
William/Port Arthur, less freight 
and elevator handling charges) 

Red Spring Wheat (No. 2 Nor.) 


Wil POG ame cer reer n aie Meee, 195/6 196/2 195/2 190/6 188/1 178/5 180/6 

Reginavand Edmontonee.... 4006 ee 192/2 192/6 191/6 187/2 184/5 175/1 Wea 
Durum Wheat (No. 1 C.W.A.D.) 

Winnipedaeras sano eet ocean ee: PANS: 213/5 214/2 209 218/5 218/7 214/2 

Regina and Edmonton............... 209/4 210/1 210/6 205 /4 215/1 215/3 210/6 
Feed Wheat 

WINN POOR Nae ane snes aes oie cc Noe 177/3 175/5 177/2 174/6 172/5 163/5 177/5 

Regina and Edmonton............... 173/7 172/1 173/6 lay/2 169/1 160/1 174/1 
Oats (No. 1 feed) 

WinnipegRy. 4. 2.0) ease: coe kee. 79/4 81/3 81/1 79/7 82/4 83/1 82/2 

Regina Sere... eR fe eee 77/4 79/3 79/1 lofi 80 /4 81/1 80/2 

Edmontont.,..0.. 3. at ae 75/4 TS 77/1 75/7 78/4 79/1 78/2 
Barley (No. 1 feed) 

WWiNnIpeGRba a es «tation. cote eee 117/1 123 121/5 115/7 116/5 hss 111/5 

Roginaseken. Osten ae teed eee 114/1 118/1 118/6 113 113/6 110/4 108/6 

Edmontonmess sry oe eee tilly 2 115/2 57, 110/1 110/7 107/5 105/7 
Rye (No. 2 C.W.) 

Winnipeg ss. ener ee oe ee ee 125/2 122/6 117/6 129/4 122/7 118/1 118/5 

Reg inacwec cr eet We ae ear cel eee eee 121/6 119/3 114/3 126/1 119/4 114/6 115/2 

Edmonton nt re ee ae eee 118/5 116/1 111/1 WARY 116/2 111/4 Ue 
Flaxseed (No. 1 C.W.) 

WINNIDOGig ae ee ee ee ae 291 /3 290 /4 283 /4 325/2 340 329/6 324/2 

REGINA saes oe oe eee 288/1 287 /2 280 /2 322 336/6 323/6 321 

Edmonton. .ctca cee Aen ee: 284/5 283/6 276/6 318/4 333 /2 317/6 317/4 
Rapeseed (No. 1 C.W. basis in store 

Vancouven)ic css .ake inte ue eee 278/1 274/2 265/6 270/7 257/6 237/6 231 /3 


SEE ESSE RSS GE EE TS) SRS DLS SE AIEEE SNELL CE SE ST ELIE LE AES EEE CL ELLE LD LTE OES LILI IEEE LEI LPT LIS NI LEL IEE LL ILI I EIS CELE IIE CP EE AED AEE EID EEL EEE TIE LITE 


“Since the average farm values for manufacturing milk and butterfat published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(D.B.S.) do not include the Federal subsidies as of April 1, 1966, it is necessary to add, during the 12-months’ period ended 
March 31, 1967, the Federal payment of 85¢ per 100 pounds of milk testing 3.5% butterfat to obtain the full returns to pro- 
ducers. Ten cents were retained for export aid. The net payment of 75¢ per cwt. was made directly to farmers, at the equivalent 
rate of 21.43¢ per pound of butterfat. Since the end of the dairy year, a rebate of 2.7¢ per cwt. from the export assistance 
holdback has been paid to dairy farmers. 

Federal subsidies for the 12-months’ period April 1, 1967 to March 31, 1968 amount to $1.21 per cwt. of milk testing 3.5% 
butterfat, of which 11¢ are retained for export aid. The net payment per cwt. is again made directly to producers at the equi- 
valent rate of 31.42¢ per pound of butterfat. 


>In the Province of Quebec, and beginning April 1, 1966, full producer returns consist of the published D.B.S. average 
farm values for manufacturing milk and butterfat, plus the Federal payment (see footnote *), plus a payment made by the 
Quebec Government. This payment is made on butterfat at the rate of 5¢ per pound from April 1 to September 30 and at the 
rate of 10¢ per pound from October 1 to March 31. Prior to April 1, 1966, this payment, which began in October, 1964, was 
made through factories and was part of the producer’s farm value. It terminated on March 31, 1967. 


‘in the Province of Ontario, and beginning October 1, 1966 until March 31, 1967 full producer returns consist of the pub- 
lished D.B.S. average farm values for manufacturing milk and butterfat, plus the Federal payment (see footnote *), plus a pay- 
ment made by the Ontario Government. The payments amount to 25¢ per cwt. (7.14¢ per pound butterfat) of manufacturing 
milk and secondary and excess fluid milk delivered to plants, basis 3.5% butterfat. For all cream grading Special and/or No. 1, 
the payment is 10¢ per pound butterfat. 
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OUTLOOK 1968 


The charts which appear in this chapter were part of the 
material prepared for the Federal-Provincial Agricultural 
Outlook Conference, held in Ottawa, November 27 and 28, 
1967. The major part of the material was published in CANA- 
DIAN FARM ECONOMICS, Volume 2 Supplement, Decem- 
ber 1967. 


THE WORLD WHEAT MARKET 


World wheat production increased from 8 billion 
bushels in 1959-60 to a record level of 11.2 billion 
bushels in 1966-67, or an average increase of 5.7 
per cent per year during the period. Although the 
upward trend has been very consistent, there has also 
been a regular alternation from year to year of succes- 
sive increases and decreases in total production 
(Figure 1). 


Billion WORLD WHEAT MARKET metric tons 
1 @ Production as 
101 = Trade 

% Carry over 250 
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FIGURE 1 


There has also been an upward trend in the level 
of world wheat trade which nearly doubled from 1.3 
billion bushels in 1959-60 to 2.3 billion bushels in 
1965-66, (although the level declined again in 1966-67 
to a volume of 2.0 billion bushels,) an average annual 
increase of 7.5 per cent. 


Until 1962-63, the carryover volume of stocks at the 
end of a crop year was normally greater than the 
trade during the year. However, with increased trade, 
and despite higher production, year end stocks since 
1963-64 have been less than a one year’s trade supply. 

The outlook in 1967-68 is for a slight reduction 
from the previous year in total world production to 


about 10.6 billion bushels. World trade in wheat 
is also forecast to be down from 1966-67, to about 1.8 
billion bushels, and total carryover stocks at the end 
of the 1967-68 crop year will likely rise slightly to about 
1.4 billion bushels. The outlook for 1967-68 is for a 
reversal in the trends of world wheat production, 
trade and carryover that have prevailed since 1959-60. 


CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORTS 


Total exports of Canadian wheat and flour averaged 
about 280 million bushels during the four years ending 
in 1959-60. During this period, roughly 80 per cent 
of the exports went to developed countries, such as 
Britain and Western Europe and Japan, 4 per cent to 
Communist Bloc countries, and the remainder to the 
developing countries in Asia, Africa and South 
America. From 1960, there was an increase in exports 
when Communist China entered the world wheat 
market, thus raising Canadian exports to 340 million 
bushels. 
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During the period 1963-67, a major change in the 
structure of Canadian wheat exports occurred. The 
total rose to an average of 520 million bushels. The 
large increase was due entirely to an expansion of ex- 
ports to the U.S.S.R., China and Eastern European 
countries, while a slight reduction in exports to devel- 
oped countries was offset by an increase in shipments 
to developing countries. Exports to the Communist 


countries represented slightly more than 50 per cent 
of the total, but the market has been and continues to 
be one of uncertainty as the annual fluctuations in 
commitments have been largely dependent, in the 
main, on the relative size of wheat supplies in the 
U.S.S.R. 


Evidence points to a general decline in exports to 
Communist countries in 1967-68, a slight drop in 
exports to developing countries and a steady market in 
the developed countries. Total wheat and flour exports 
seem unlikely to exceed 400 million bushels. 


THE CHANGING STRUCTURE OF THE 
DAIRY INDUSTRY IN CANADA 


Great changes have occured in the structure of the 
dairy industry in Canada since 1951. The number of 
farms keeping milk cows in 1966 totaled 222,000 
which was slightly less than half the 455,000 recorded 
in 1951 (Figure 3). The average herd size doubled 
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during the 15-year period, increasing from 6 cows in 
1951 to 12 cows in 1966. Milk cow numbers, however, 
decreased from 2,908,000 head in 1951 to 2,677,000 
head in 1966. 


EGG PRODUCER PRICES AND 
MARKETINGS 


While egg marketings rose sharply in 1967, egg 
prices to producers declined even more steeply 
(Figure 4). Prices to producers for all grades marketed 
at registered stations in Canada in 1967 averaged 
28.4 cents a dozen, down by 11.0 cents or by 28 per 
cent from the 1966 average price of 39.4 cents. 


The drop in price was entirely due to increased egg 
production in North America in 1967. In Canada, egg 
marketings at registered stations totaled 8.5 million 
cases (30 dozens per case) in 1967, up by 1 million 
cases or by 13 per cent from the volume of the previous 
year. 
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CONSUMPTION OF POULTRY MEATS 


Per capita consumption of poultry meat in Canada 
rose to an estimated 41.3 pounds in 1967, up by 1.7 
pounds from the level of the previous year (Figure 5). 
The rise was entirely due to further gains in the popu- 
larity of broiler chickens and turkeys. 
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FIGURE 5 


Consumption of chicken advanced to an estimated 
29.8 pounds per capita in 1967 compared with 28.7 
pounds in 1966. Broiler chicken consumption, which 
accounts for an increasing share of overall usage, rose 
to 20.2 pounds per capita in 1967 from the previous 
year’s level of 19 pounds. 

Turkey consumption in. 1967 reached 11 pounds per 
capita, up by 0.6 pounds from the 1966 level. 


FALL POTATOES 


The general upward trend in total production of 
fall crop potatoes in Canada and the United States is 
largely the result of increased United States output. 
During the period 1956-67, there was an increase in 
Canadian output, but the rise in United States pro- 
duction was of the same order as the total Canadian 
crop (Figure 6). 


The close inter-relationship of the markets for fall 
crop potatoes grown in the two countries is indicated 
by the correlation evident between changes in prices 
to growers from year to year (Figure 7). 
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Fall potato production is increasing at the rate of 
5 or 6 million hundredweight a year. A corresponding 
growth in demand may be inferred from the obser- 
vation that where two years have similar sizes of crop, 
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the more recent year shows a higher price. Examples 
include 1957 and 1959, or over a longer period, 1958 
and 1964. The lowest price shown during the period 
1956-67 was for 1961 which had a very large crop. 
However, this crop was exceeded in 1965, yet the price 
that year was substantially higher than in 1961. 

The accompanying charts demonstrate the signifi- 
cance of the close relationship between size of pro- 
duction and level of prices in both countries. 


TRENDS IN THE PROCUREMENT AND MERCHANDISING 
OF FOOD PRODUCTS AND THEIR IMPLICATIONS FOR 
PRODUCERS AND CONSUMERS(1) 


“Trends in the procurement and merchandising of 
food products and their implications for producers 
and consumers” is an appropriate subject for con- 
sideration and affords a welcome opportunity to 
communicate the “handwriting on the wall’ as I see it. 


Before I talk about the retailing end of the agri- 
business structure, it would be helpful to review the 
elements of change affecting the frame of reference 
within which the food distribution industry operates. 
Changes in personal disposable income, in actual and 
real terms, over the past 10 years are shown in Figure 
1. Per capita personal disposable income, in terms of 
actual dollars, has grown from $1,253 in 1956 to 
$1,972 in 1966—an increase of almost 64 per cent. In 
real terms, however, based on the consumer price 
index (and the deflation in the value of money is more 
than 20 per cent) income in terms of purchasing power 
has risen, by approximately 30 per cent in this 10-year 
period. This illustrates two things: an unquestionable 
increase in the general wealth of our population, and 
an unquestioned significant inflationary trend over 
the period we are discussing. The value of money has 
depreciated by some 2 to 2.5 per cent annually. Most 


of us are getting richer, but those of us whose incomes 
have not kept pace, are getting poorer. These two 
factors will have to be borne in mind when we discuss 
some of the developments having significance for 
producers and consumers in Canada. 


Between 1956 and 1966, the number of working 
women in the labor force, age 14 and over increased 
from 1,346,000 to 2,227,000 (Figure 2). This represents 
an increase of approximately 65 per cent. Working 
women, relative to all women between these ages, 
have comprised an increasing proportion of the total, 
rising from about 25 per cent in 1956 to almost 33 per 
cent in 1966. That is, the proportion of women in 
Canada, age 14 and up, gainfully employed, has 
increased from one quarter to one third of all those 
women who might be termed, of working age, in 
Canada. The measure is not the best, but it is the best 
we have. Add another significant statistic: of these 
women in the working force (and figures are available 
only as far back as 1959) the number in the labor force 
who were married rose from 687,000 in 1959 to 
1,160,000 in 1966. That is, the number of married 
women gainfully employed in our labor force has 
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nearly doubled”in seven years. The proportion of 
working women who were married has increased from 
about 44 per cent to over 52 per cent of all working 
women. This increase, taken together with the greater 
percentage of women over time entering the labor 
force, indicates how substantially these numbers have 
increased. These changes have had a marked effect 
on how we, as a society, structure our lives, particu- 
larly in the urban Canada that this country has, by 
and large, become. 

Another statistical’series of interest is that of farm 
value as a proportion of the retail value of all agri- 
cultural products produced and sold in Canada 
(Figure 3). The proportion of retail value received by 
the agriculture industry has declined by about one 
third, from about 60 per cent to between 40 and 45 
per cent between 1949 and 1966. This measure states, 
that for every dollar’s worth of agricultural product 
purchased by consumers, the agriculture industry 
which used to receive about 60 cents, now receives 
between 40 and 45 cents. Experience in other countries, 


notably the United States, leads us to believe'that the 
gradual extension of this downward trend must be 
expected to continue. This statistic of course says 
nothing about absolute levels of farm income, and the 
increases in returns which have been achieved by 
producers on a per capita basis as the market has 
grown while producer numbers have declined. 


So, here we have some of the important mani- 
festations of developments in our economy. I could 
go on and provide statistics relating to increasing 
ownership of all sorts of home appliances, cars, etc., 
but, for our purposes, the available statistics clearly 
provide a message. The level of living in Canada is 
improving, not without significant losses as a result 
of inflation, but improving nevertheless. This increase 
in wealth has been compounded on a household basis 
by the significant increases in the number of working 
women, particularly those who are married and 
partners in the family as an economic unit. This 
development has added significantly to the disposable 
income available to these households. 
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What have these developments meant for the various 
elements of the food distribution apparatus? 


For consumers, it has meant that their desires, in 
terms of goods and services are more likely to be 
realizable with the current standards of living than 
they were 10 years ago. For retailers, it has meant 
that a great many more women are able to gratify their 
desires in the form of labor-saving devices and labor- 
saving foods than there could 10 years ago. Not only 
that, but significant changes were required in the 
structure of the retail vehicle and the form in which 
food was presented and marketed if homemakers were 
to pursue satisfactorily both their emancipation from 
much of the drudgery of housework, and the develop- 
ment of their capacities as more direct contributors to 
the gross national product as members of the labor 
force. 


If a housewife employed outside the home was to be 
able to provide her family with the foods that most of 
us raised at home with mother had become accus- 
tomed to, some more efficient means of preparing 
them and making them easily available had to be found 
than existed for the housewife’s mother. 


Let me be a little bit more specific as to the effect of 
these structural changes in our economy as they apply 
to the retail food distribution industry, these who 
service it and those who are served by it. 
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The creation of effective demand for wider food 
variety, specialty products of a ready-to-eat nature, 
together with the success of all manner of products 
engineered to minimize the housewife’s work, can be 
associated, in part, with the continued rapid expansion 
of a consumer food distribution system based on the 
supermarket type of operation. The efficiencies of the 
system, relative to previous approaches, and the 
consequent volume markets, made economic the 
development and merchandising of these new pro- 
ducts. The existence of economic concentrations 
represented by the chain groups, in turn made pos- 
sible the availability of investment capital and the 
channelling of capital resources into the kind of 
facilities which made possible the mass merchandising 
of products for which there existed a latent demand. 
The sensitivity of these organizations in reacting to 
this latent demand, and making it effective, has, in 
turn, had the effect of reinforcing their success. An 
analysis of distribution structures, and consumption 
patterns in a number of European countries, appears 
to bear out the validity of this analysis of the develop- 
mental nature of the sequence of events I have 
described. Be that as it may, the transition from house- 
wife to working mother has been made much easier. 


This specific element has not, of course, been the 
only operative force. 


This development has been given greater impetus by 
rising educational levels and a greater range of inter- 
ests on the part of homemakers generally. The great 
demand is for leisure time, self-expression and produc- 
tive activities involving personal and intellectual 
growth. Industry has been quick to seek to gratify 
these desires as evidenced by the whole range of 
highly manufactured products, from boil-in-bag and 
bake-in-package, to potato crystals and TV dinners, 
providing women with more of the freedom which 
they most strongly desire. 

The more highly manufactured the product the 
smaller is the proportion of the retail price residing 
with the farmer. But we must not let this lead us to 
drawing the wrong conclusions regarding effects on 
producers. Our foregoing discussion has not sufficient- 
ly emphasized the wider markets which have been 
created for agricultural products in new forms. So 
that, although the share of the pie is smaller, the pie is 
much, much larger, more than regaining markets 
through the inevitable development of convenience 
foods, which might otherwise have been totally lost 
through changing consumption habits. It must be our 
challenge to organize so that the benefits from these 
changes will reside with Canadian agricultural pro- 
ducers rather than others. 


This brings me to another aspect of these develop- 
ments which deserves more emphasis. 


The changes in the structure of the retail distribution 
industry, the growth of economic concentrations in 
retailing which have made possible the development of 
the supermarket as we know it today has had some 
important implications for agricultural producers. 
What I am talking about is the requirement for bulk 
handling of those agricultural products appearing 
more or less in their natural state for consumption by 
consumers. During the last five years, for which 
consistent figures are available, that is, from 1961 to 
1966, corporate chain sales have advanced by almost 
40 per cent. Taking these sales together with those of 
voluntary chains, almost 85 per cent of all grocery and 
combination store sales in 1966 are accounted for (2). 


These figures indicate the magnitude of the change 
which has occurred as far as the procurement side is 
concerned. These figures speak of bulk-buying and 
facilities for handling great volumes. With the advent 
of large voluntary chain groups, even the purchasing 
of the smaller independent operators is channelled 
through a bulk purchase. The cost of dealing with 
individual small suppliers in such a system, is relatively 
high. The absence of standardized and rigid grading 
for the handling of bulk shipments becomes expensive. 
The absence of sufficient facilities to prepare and 
package products so as to maximize appeal and shelf- 
life adds to losses and distribution cost. The cost of 
dealing with small individual suppliers becomes a 


major obstacle in this system. Bigness on the retail 
side creates its own countervailing power by its 
requirement to deal with bigness on the supply side. 


In this regard, the agricultural industry infra- 
structure in some parts of our country, leaves some- 
thing to be desired. In some parts of our country, 
there is insufficient investment in producing areas for 
facilities to package the product for storage and 
maximum storage life. In some parts of our country, 
there is not sufficient provision in producing areas for 
rigid grading procedures. The marketing system will 
make allowance for these gaps in the institutional 
structure of the agricultural industry, but it will also 
exact a price. These factors can lead to producer prices 
determined on the basis of the lowest common 
denominator. If quality is unreliable and losses are 
increased, the producer price will take account of it. 
If products are not conditioned for maximum storage 
life, and losses are increased, the producer price may 
allow for it. If unprepared product must be trans- 
ported, and urban labor must condition and package 
the product, the price to producers and consumers 
must allow for it, and higher prices for products not 
handied satisfactorily can rebound on producers 
through reduced markets. 


If al! these conditions exist, then the use of domestic 
products becomes full of obstacles. All these arrange- 
ments for domestic supplies must often be made by 
dealing with 150 or 200 individuals, each with their 
own circumstances, problems, grade standards and 
product conditions. Put all this against the fact that 
one call to a broker or two can fulfill all needs based 
on standardized known conditions. Although there 
has been some improvement in recent years, indeed 
much improvement, there remains much to be 
improved. 

We in the retailing industry are aware of, and share 
the desire of producers, government and even many 
consumers, to maximize the consumption of Canadian 
products from available supplies. We believe that the 
maximum possible use of domestic products should 
be assured, but we recognize that there are obstacles 
to be overcome on the part of agriculture. These 
obstacles can be overcome by the agriculture sector, 
working with Government, and the retail industry, 
in a way which operates in the direction of providing 
Canadian products on a competitive basis, in the form 
required by our distribution system and desired by 
consumers. Once this is achieved, then invariably, 
wider markets become available not only locally, but 
in other regions and sometimes in other countries. 


The use of domestic and local product, solely,— 
can be legislated—can be assured—through the 
creation of artificial barriers, thus avoiding the need 
to develop the marketing institutions our distribution 
system requires to operate efficiently. We believe such 


measures are against the long term best interests of 
Canadian producers as well as Canadian consumers. 
Aside from the sacrifice of potentially larger markets, 
at home and abroad, the higher costs to consumers 
which must inevitably follow, have a way of exacting 
a cost to producers in terms of lost markets, and 
shifts in consumption patterns that are difficult to 
reverse once they come into being. 


We must recognize the challenge to agriculture of 
the current economic environment. In a society where 
we are on the verge of computerizing the complete 
movement documentation of goods from manu- 
facturer to consumer, all parts of the distribution 
framework must examine their preparedness for the 
new era. 


Last week, a machine began to do the routine 
ordering for a commodity area in a group of our 
stores, based on a recollection of historical per- 
formance unlikely to be equalled by the normal human. 
Based on success, the rest of the stores will follow and, 
no doubt, other commodity areas as well. Efficient 
service to consumers demands this mechanization of 
human effort. The day will come when machines will 
talk only to each other from one end of the distribution 
cycle to the other, without the interference of human 
beings. The elements of the system can be seen today. 
Representatives of the agriculture sector must play 
a more aggressive, statesmanlike, role in coming to 
grips with these realities as equal partners in the 
process. 

Too often, the development of the services required 
to deal with our mass distribution environment is 
left to the industry side to provide. Innovations in the 
use of agricultural products are developed by an 
industry integrated backward, rather than an agri- 
culture integrated forward. Promotion of agricultural 
products in this country is left mainly to others in an 
environment thick with messages to the consumer as 
to where to spend her money. In an environment rich 
with opportunities for group action and institutions 
sanctioned by law to be used as vehicles for such 
action, attention appears to be concentrated too often 
on achieving short run gains at the expense of the 
consumer. The advantages of developing marketing 
facilities in producing areas, minimizing marketing 
costs, achieving premium prices, increasing the agri- 
cultural sector’s share of retail values, and providing 
transitional employment for rural manpower freed 
by agriculture’s efficiencies, is an area of endeavor 
worthy of the best efforts of Canadian agriculturists. 


There is another merchandising development of 
great significance to consumers and producers as well, 
that bears emphatic mention. What I have in mind 
are what are called in the trade, private labels. A 
private label is a product either manufactured by a 
retailer, or manufactured and packaged to the 


retailer’s specifications. These products, which are 
advertised as equal to or better in quality than the 
brands with which they compete, are made available 
to consumers at a lower price. I made an analysis of 
comparative prices for these products. I found that, 
on a simple average basis, a saving of 28 per cent was 
available to consumers compared with comparable 
manufacturers’ brands available in the chain I studied. 
When verifying the significance of this figure, I found 
that the savings on the major volume items most often 
purchased by consumers would be about 32 per cent 
relative to manufacturers’ brands. Significant changes 
in the farm share of retail value would be effected by 
such lower prices. 


Such a merchandising approach, as well as pro- 
viding savings to consumers, must, necessarily, widen 
substantially the market for the products of Canadian 
producers. This device by itself does not have the 
effect of increasing prices to producers, at least in the 
short run, but they provide very substantial increases 
in the volume which can be disposed of at these price 
levels. This merchandising technique has the effect of 
substantially reducing the distribution margin in the 
overall retail price. It, consequently, is something 
which should be greatly favored by producers as well 
as by consumers. The importance of this merchandising 
approach as an anti-inflationary device is as yet little 
appreciated. The impact of the introduction of these 
products on the prices of competing items produced 
by manufacturers is often in the direction of reducing 
consumer cost generally through all outlets in the 
trading area. The increasing sophistication of the 
consuming public, a product of greater awareness and 
rising educational levels, is one of the reasons for the 
substantial successes of this merchandising technique, 
because consumers recognize and are willing to pay 
only for real differences in the products which they 
purchase. 


Another development involving price discounts at 
the retailing level, is probably worthy of some note. 
In our meat departments, we have witnessed in recent 
years, a significant reaction probably resulting on the 
one hand from inflationary pressure on real income, 
and from the red brand beef prices we have been 
experiencing on the other. The outlook report for 
meat products will probably bear out the shift which 
has been taking place toward other meats than beef. 
A change of another kind, however, has been 
approaching significant proportions. In stores where 
commercial grade beef is freely available and pro- 
moted, very significant increases have occurred in the 
volume of movement. In some cases, such movement 
is now equal to or exceeds the volume of red brand 
beef sales. Over the past three years, the volume of 
commercial meat sales has shown significant in- 
creases each year, while movement of red brand beef 
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has been stagnant or declined. While the movement 
of red brand, relative to commercial, is still five or 
six to one, this trend is continuing, and current price 
differentials are encouraging this development. If this 
change follows the pattern presented by margarine 
versus butter in the past, it will, possibly, be here with 
us to stay even when price differentials moderate. 
Retail organizations, on their part, are organizing to 
cater to this segment of demand for beef on a con- 
tinuing basis. 

Before I close my remarks, I would like to discuss 
briefly the shape of things to come. 


Let us take a look at the latest prospects related to 
population. Figure 4 shows the distribution by age 
groups of the Canadian population. Particular note 
should be taken of the 15 to 19 and the 20 to 24 year 
age groups, based on the 1966 census. As the Minister 
of Finance recently noted, these classes indicate that 
the number of individuals in the 20 to 24 year group 
will increase by about one third during the 1965 to 


1970 period, and by another 15 per cent in the five 
years following. This is the age group from which is 
derived the largest part of new family formation. 
The configuration indicated will provide a substantial 
increase in family formation and, if nature takes its 
course, fairly shortly afterwards, substantial additions 
to the Canadian population. These are the graduates 
of the massive teenage market we have been hearing 
so much about and they are on the verge of becoming 
substantial contributors to the growth of Canadian 
population, and new consumers of all manner of 
products. They will provide a new and dynamic 
element in the consumption pattern in Canada, and 
provide Canadian producers with rapid increases in 
the domestic market for Canadian production. 


FOOTNOTES 


(1) A paper by M. M. Roytenberg, Steinberg’s Limited, pre- 
sented to the Federal-Provincial Agricultural Outlook 
Conference in Ottawa, November 28, 1967. 


(2) This estimate of the share of sales is based on trade data. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR POULTRY MEAT IN CANADA TO 1980 
M. K. Emmery 


This article summarizes the analytical approach and major 
findings of a study of the medium and long-run outlook for the 
consumption, production, and prices of poultry meat. A full 
description of the method of analysis, the choice of data, and 
the final projections of poultry meat quantities and prices has 
been published recently in an Economics Branch bulletin (/). 


~~ The remarkable expansion in the post-war period 
i the production and consumption of poultry meat 
is well known to producer and consumer alike. This 
growth was associated with marked improvements in 
production efficiency and the quality of the final 
product, and with steep declines in farm and retail 
-prices for poultry. For many years the Canadian 
people have consumed nutritionally adequate diets 
and growth in food consumption comes almost 
entirely from the growth in population. Consumption 
of poultry meat is an exception. Between 1949 and 
1966, total food consumption, on a weight basis, 
increased at 2.6 per cent a year (2), compared with the 
average annual growth in population of 2.4 per cent. 
The composition of the food basket changed in favor 
of more meats, fruits and vegetables, and against 
cereals, potatoes, eggs and dairy products. Con- 
sumption of all meats, including poultry, expanded 
at 3.7 per cent a year during the last 17 years. Poultry 
meat consumption, however, increased at 7.9 per 
cent a year, and its share of total meat usage rose from 
10.5 per cent in 1949 to 21.0 per cent in 1966. 


METHOD OF STUDY 


The specific aim of the study is to make projections 
of the quantity produced and consumed, and retail 
and farm prices, during the years from 1967 to 1980 
for (a) chicken and fowl and (b) turkey meat. Separate 
projections of demand and supply (at constant prices) 
are made on the basis of projected changes in the 
main factors affecting them, and the expected re- 
lationships between these factors and demand or 
supply. These estimates indicate whether an excess of 
supply over demand and a consequent price decline, 
or alternatively, an excess demand situation and 
rising prices, may be expected in the projection period. 
The equilibrium prices and quantities necessary for 
market clearance are estimated from a four equation 
model consisting of: 


1. The quantity demanded expressed in terms of 
projected demand, retail price, and the price elasticity 
of demand. 

2. The quantity supplied expressed in terms of the 
ratio of farm prices to projected costs of poultry 
production. 


3. The relation between farm and retail prices. 
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4. The equilibrium condition of equality between 
quantity demanded and quantity supplied. 


The data for the projections of supply and demand 
are primarily derived from an analysis of the contri- 
bution of each of the major causal factors to the 
observed growth in poultry meat consumption during 
the study period 1949-65. The contribution of each 
factor is measured by applying an estimate of the 
average behavioral relation between the factor and 
final demand or supply to the recorded change in the 
factor during the study period. Estimates of the 
behavioral relations on the demand side, that is, the 
income elasticity and the direct and cross price 
elasticities of demand, are taken from other empirical 
studies and adjusted, where necessary, so that the 
sum of the effects of all factors is equal to the observed 
growth in consumption. On the supply side, estimates 
are made of the behavioral relation between the pro- 
duction of chicken and fowl, and turkey and their 
respective profitability ratios—a profitability ratio 
being the ratio of farm price to the cost of feed and 
chicks (poults). 


Projections of population and income growth in 
Canada to 1980 have been made by the United 
Nations, the Economic Council of Canada and by 
two Royal Commissions; median values of these four 
separate estimates are adopted for this study. The 
other major causal factors, particularly the costs of 
poultry meat production, are projected on the basis of 
past trends, research findings, and other indicators. 
The behavioral relations estimated for the study 
period are assumed to remain unchanged in the pro- 
jection period, except for an expected change in the 
influence of the future growth in incomes. 


RESULTS 

Demand 

The average growth rate in the demand for poultry 
meat at constant retail prices is projected to be 3.3 
per cent a year during the 1967-80 period. The 
corresponding rate of growth in demand in the study 
period 1949-65 was 4.55 per cent a year. The expected 
slower rate of growth in demand in the projection 
period reflects a likely smaller growth in population, 
a sharp decline in the influence of income growth on 
demand, and little change in quality of product and 
methods of marketing. 


Population growth is projected at 2.1 per cent a 
year during the 1967-80 period compared with the 
average annual growth of 2.4 per cent during the 
study period. 


The growth in real incomes is expected to be higher 
in the projection period at 2.6 per cent a year than in 
the study period (2.2 per cent a year). However, the 
income elasticity of demand, reflecting the stimulus to 
retail demand from a given increase in incomes, is 
assumed to decline markedly from an average of 1.0 
in the study period to 0.5 in the projection period (3). 
The high income elasticity in the past is thought to 
reflect the adjustment of consumers’ expenditure 
patterns to the changes in the form, quality and 
presentation of poultry meat. The development of 
specialized meat birds, their sale at lighter weights, 
and in eviscerated (ready-to-cook) form, is believed 
to have attracted a larger share of consumers’ in- 
comes to poultry meat than if no change in the product 
had occurred. Some further improvements in quality 
and presentation of poultry meat may occur, but it is 
thought that their impact will be markedly less than 
changes in the past. 


The effect on demand of the anticipated decline in 
the income elasticity more than offsets the projected 
higher growth rate in incomes during the 1967-80 
period. The resultant growth in demand due to in- 
comes, with other factors unchanged, is estimated at 
1.3 per cent a year during the 1967-80 period, com- 
pared with 2.2 per cent a year during the 1949-65 
period. 

Measured in real, or constant dollar terms, the 
retail price of beef in 1964 and 1965 was practically 
the same as at the beginning of the study period, and 
consequently is not considered to have been a major 
factor affecting the total change in the demand for 
poultry. The retail price of pork, in real terms, fell 
about 10 per cent during this period and is assumed 
to have depressed very slightly the demand for poultry 
meat. The past trends to a moderate growth in the 
per head usage of beef and a slight decline in pork 
consumption per head are thought likely to continue, 
and it is therefore assumed that the influence of the 
competing meats on the demand for poultry meat to 
1980 will be approximately the same as during the 
study period. 


Supply 

The threefold increase in production of poultry 
meat in association with a decline of one-third in 
farm prices during the study period indicates the 
occurrence of marked shifts to the right in the supply 
curve. These shifts largely reflect declines in production 
costs. During the decade of the fifties, a remarkable 
improvement occurred in the feed conversion ratio, 
together with substantial declines in the prices of 
feed and chicks. Since 1961, however, the feed con- 
version ratio has shown little change, feed prices 
moved upwards, and chick prices were stable. An 
estimated index of feed and chick costs for chicken 
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and fowl production fell from 164 in 1949-50 to 91 in 
1961-62 and rose to 104 in 1965-66. The trend in 
turkey production costs was similar, although the 
cost reductions in the fifties were smaller. The use of 
labor and floorspace per unit of output also declined 
sharply, but the prices for these inputs increased. 


The large reductions in production costs in the past 
are unlikely to be repeated in the projection period. 
The feed conversion ratios are expected to continue 
to improve but at a diminishing rate, and their effect 
on costs per unit of output may be largely offset by 
higher feed prices. The index of feed and chick costs 
for chicken and fowl is projected to decline from 104 
in 1965-66 to 96 in 1980, while the index for turkeys is 
expected to remain at close to its 1965-66 level. 


The annual production of chicken and fowl, and 
turkey, during the study period was highly responsive 
to changes in their respective profitability ratios (i.e. 
the ratio of farm prices to production costs) in the 
previous year. However, the production response 
with respect to the profitability ratio is thought to 
have undergone several shifts. In particular, producers 
of chicken and fowl appear to have maintained a 
similar annual production response despite some 
longer-run downward shifts in unit profit margins. 
This likely reflects the growing importance of larger 
scale integrated enterprises which, through economies 
of scale, better management, and financial interests 
in feed and chick supplies and poultry processing, 
stood to gain by a more rapid growth in output than 
the smaller operators. 


Two projections of the supply of poultry meat 
forthcoming at the projected levels of production 
costs, but at constant farm prices, are made under the 
assumptions of a “high” and a “low” production 
response. The supply of poultry meat under the 
“high”? response, which corresponds to the response 
witnessed in recent years, is projected to expand at 
over 10 per cent a year, or at three times the expected 
growth rate in demand at constant prices. Under the 
“low” production response, the projected average 
growth in the supply of poultry meat, at 3.4 per cent 
a year, is close to the expected growth in demand. The 
growth in chicken and fowl supply under both 
responses is expected to be greater than for turkey due 
to a more favorable trend in the production costs for 
chicken and fowl. 


Market Quantities and Prices 

The real price of poultry meat at retail declined at 
an average rate of 2.4 per cent a year from 1949 to 
1966. The decline in prices, in association with an 
estimated average price elasticity of demand of — 1.3, 
would have increased the consumption of poultry 
meat, with other factors unchanged, at 3.1 per cent a 
year. This implies that poultry meat prices accounted 
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for about two-fifths of the recorded 7.9 per cent a 
year growth in consumption. The price elasticity is 
assumed to have the same value (—1.3) in the pro- 
jection period. 

The decline in farm prices indicates a supply greater 
than demand during most of the study period. The 
main reasons why the excess supply situation per- 
sisted appear to be: 


1. The declines in farm prices were largely matched 
by declines in production costs. 


2. The price elasticity of demand was high (relative 
to most other agricultural commodities) and conse- 
quently a given price decline induced a substantial rise 
in demand (4). 

3. The growth in large, integrated enterprises 
organized for rapid output growth. 


4. The relatively free competition, particularly ease 
of entry, in the industry. 


The excess supply situation, and the stimulus to 
poultry consumption from falling retail prices is 
likely to be much smaller, or non-existent, in the 
projection period for two reasons. First, any further 
declines in production costs are expected to be small, 
and second, competition may be restricted by the 
operation of production quotas by producer marketing 
boards. 


The first set of projections of market quantities and 
prices is made under the assumption that the high 
production response of recent years will continue. 
This response, together with the likely slower growth 
in demand, would generate an excess supply situation 
and declines in retail and farm prices. 


The quantity of chicken and fowl produced and 
consumed is projected to increase from 568 million 
pounds, eviscerated weight, in 1966 to 1,021 million 
pounds in 1980 at an average growth rate of 4.3 per 
cent a year. The associated total decline in farm prices 
during the period is estimated at 14 per cent. The 
quantity of turkey is projected to expand at 3.5 per 
cent a year from 213 million pounds in 1966 to 347 
million pounds in 1980, but at the expense of a 4 per 
cent decline in farm prices. Per head consumption of 
chicken and fowl is projected to rise from 29 pounds 
in 1966 to 39 pounds in 1980, and turkey consumption 
to rise from 10 pounds to 13 pounds. 


The growth in the quantity of poultry meat, and the 
corresponding price declines, are expected to be 
greater in the first five years than in the latter part of 
the projection period. The retail prices of poultry 
meat are expected to decline fractionally more than 
farm prices in absolute values, but markedly less in 
percentage terms; this implies a decline in farmers’ 
share of retail values. 

The projected declines in prices under the high 
production response are small in relation to those 
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experienced in the past, but they are not matched by 
equivalent declines in production costs. Producers as 
a group, through their marketing boards, may 
attempt to avoid this price decline by restricting their 
production response. 


The second set of projections under an assumed low 
production response indicates the likely growth in 
market quantities which could be achieved at market 
prices close to their 1966 levels. The “low” projections 
are for a 3.6 per cent a year increase in the quantity 
of chicken and fowl to 935 million pounds in 1980, 
in association with a 6 per cent decline in farm prices. 
Turkey production and usage is projected to increase 
at 2.6 per cent a year to 306 million pounds, in 
association with an 8 per cent increase in farm prices. 
Consumption per head in 1980 is projected at 35 
pounds of chicken and fowl and 11.5 pounds of turkey. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR PRODUCER 
MARKETING BOARDS 


Broiler chicken marketing boards have been estab- 
lished in all provinces but Quebec, Manitoba, New- 
foundland and Prince Edward Island, and turkey 
marketing boards are operating in British Columbia, 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. A major objective of the 
boards is to maintain a remunerative farm price by 
adjusting the growth in poultry meat supplies to the 
expected growth in demand. The boards have extensive 
powers to register growers, allocate production quotas, 
and in certain cases, to set minimum prices, but there 
are several important limitations to the extent that 
they can regulate total Canadian production. 


First, the absence of marketing boards in Quebec 
and Manitoba, which contribute over a third of 
poultry production, and also the lack of co-ordination 
betweer. the policies of the separate provincial boards, 
limit the present boards’ control over national pro- 
duction. The second limitation to marketing board 
action is the threat of United States imports if Cana- 
dian prices are forced too high by production re- 
strictions. The U.S. competition is desirable to the 
extent that it promotes increased production efficiency 
in Canada, and it protects the consumer from the 
high prices associated with low efficiency or monopoly 
pricing. 

The above limitations do not imply that marketing 
boards cannot improve the flow of supply in relation 
to expected demand. The lower production pro- 
jections provide an estimate of the long-run growth 
rate which producer marketing boards may plan for 
if they wish to equate supply and demand, and 
maintain farm prices at their 1966 level. A policy of 
restricting the “free market’? production response, 
however, is desirable only if firstly, it can be achieved 
without inducing a large flow of imports, and secondly, 


it does not raise the price to the final consumer 
through monopoly pricing, or discouraging maximum 
efficiency in the industry (5). 


(/) 


(2) 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


M. K. Emmery, Zhe Outlook for Poultry Meat in Canada 
to 1980. A Study of Factors Affecting its Supply and De- 
mand, Economics Branch, Canada Department of Agri- 
culture, Ottawa, December, 1967. 


The measurement of food consumption in terms of weight 
neglects the trend to higher quality food items in the diet. 
An approximate measure of the change in the quantity 
and quality of food is personal expenditure on food, de- 
flated by a retail price index for food—this increased at 
3.5 per cent per annum between 1949 and 1965. 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


The income elasticity is defined as the average percentage 
change during the study period in the weight of poultry 
meat purchased at retail, associated with a given percent- 
age change in incomes, with the retail prices of all com- 
modities held constant. The elasticity so defined provides 
a measure of the long-run income effect on the demand 
for a product of changing form and quality. 


Demand at retail is estimated to be price elastic (—1.3) 
but demand at the farm level is expected to be less elastic 
(probably less than unity) due to the presence of a constant 
absolute value component in farm-retail price spread. 


Production quotas may lead to sub-optimum efficiency by 
restricting the growth in output by the most efficient 
producers, and in the geographic areas with a comparative 
cost advantage, and conversely, by allowing low efficiency 
producers, or areas, to remain in production. The alloca- 
tion of quotas should be based on some criterion of 
efficiency if this loss in industry efficiency is to be avoided. 
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THE ECONOMIC BASE OF THE CENTRAL BUTTE GRAIN-GROWING REGION 
OF SOUTH-CENTRAL SASKATCHEWAN 


R. T. Miller, D. Zasada, J. W. Channon 


A study of the Central Butte-Riverhurst-Main 
Centre region of south-central Saskatchewan was 
undertaken to catalogue the economic resources 
available. The study area comprises the farmland and 
surrounding communities serviced by 14 grain delivery 
points, of which Central Butte is the hub (Figure 1). 
The points are: Grainland, Riverhurst, Gilroy, Law- 
son, Central Butte, Mawer, Kettlehut, Thunder 
Creek, Halvorgate, Calderbank, Glen Kerr, Gould- 
town, Main Centre, and Aquadell. The last point is 
now closed. These points lie within the rural munici- 
palities of Maple Bush, Enfield, Vermilion Hills, 
Excelsior, and Morse. All are in Crop Districts 3AN 
or 3BN, and within Census Division 7. The area 
comprises 633 grain farms, totalling 504,000 acres. 

The delivery point service areas have been mapped 
by the Economics Branch of the Canada Department 
of Agriculture and the Geographical Branch of the 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources (/) from 
data made available by the Canadian Wheat Board. 
(This is the first time that this kind of work has been 
published.) These data made possible the accurate 
measurement of farm-to-elevator trucking distances. 


CLIMATE 


The study area is part of the large zone of Saskatch- 
ewan where the annual average precipitation is only 
12 to 14 inches. Rainfall between May 1 and September 
30 averages 8 to 10 inches, with 3 or 4 inches falling 
during the critical grain-growing months of June and 
July. These two months tend to be the wettest in terms 
of total rainfall and number of rainy days. 


Meteorological data for the study area are scarce. 
Some information is available for the localities around 
Gilroy, Elbow and Tugaske, the last two points being 
just outside the boundary of the study area. These 
records indicate that the climate is continental, with 
extremes of summer heat and winter cold. In recent 
years the area has experienced a high of 103°F (August 
16, 1961) and a low of —-44°F (December 19, 1961). 
The mean annual temperature is 37°F; the mean an- 
nual maximum temperature is 48°F, and the mean 
minimum is 25°F. The frost-free period ranges between 
100 and 120 days. 


TOPOGRAPHY 


The study area is situated in the transitional terrain 
of the Missouri Coteau that marks the boundary 
between the second and third prairie steppes. This 
escarpment follows a general north-westerly direction 
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across the region, and the elevation of the land (1,500 
to 2,500 feet above sea level) is greater west of the 
Coteau. There is a greater proportion of rough, roll- 
ing topography here than just east of the escarpment 
where the Regina Plains come to an end because of the 
Missouri Coteau. An important feature of the region is 
the deeply eroded right bank of the South Saskatch- 
ewan River, which lands are now much less dis- 
cernible as the many gullies are filled with water 
backed up in the South Saskatchewan Reservoir, 
recently named Diefenbaker Lake. Drainage in much 
of the area may be considered excessive. 


SOILS 


The study area is almost all in the Brown Soil 
Zone (2). This is the most arid section of Saskatchewan 
and is characterized by short-grass prairie vegetation, 
the absence of trees, and the frequency of drought. 
The Echo and the Hatton Soil Associations are the 
major ones in the north, in the Riverhurst-Grainland- 
Central Butte area. The Haverhill Association is 
predominant in the southern part, in the area tributary 
to the grain delivery points on the Mawer to Main 
Centre branch line of the Canadian National Railways. 
A small part of the study area is in the Dark Brown 
Soil Zone. 

Problems associated with the soils in the study area 
include: leaching; difficulty in maintaining adequate 
moisture for cultivation and crop growth, particularly 
in drought years; high cost of power requirements to 
maintain a good state of tilth; and difficult cultivation 
because of the hummocky and pitted land surface. 
The general fertility is satisfactory. The adverse 
physical features and the arid climate are the principal 
handicaps to agricultural use. On the clay loam soils 
wheat yields are satisfactory except in seasons of 
severe drought. 


SOIL PRODUCTIVITY 
Arability 
Approximately two fifths of the land in the study 
area is submarginal, and therefore considered to be 
Class I (3). This is consistent with characteristics 
attributed to the Brown Soil Zone. 


Class I land averages about 30 per cent arable and 
ranges from nil to 80 per cent. Inferior soil texture 
tends to be a characteristic of this class. Although 
Class I land is found in varying amounts throughout 
the region, it 1s most in evidence in the northern half 
of Municipality 164, south of Halvorgate. Here, 
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upwards of 70 per cent of the land is considered as 
being Class I. Municipality 195 is also characterized by 
low arability with about 60 per cent of its land 
reported to be in this class. It is especially evident in 
the Calderbank-Glen Kerr area. In the vicinity of 
Grainland (Municipality 224) approximately half the 
land is considered to be Class I. 


The most productive land in the study area is the 
part in the Dark Brown Soil Zone. It is considered to 
be Class III land which averages about 66 per cent 
arable, and ranges from 50 to 100 per cent. In this 
class, loam soils predominate on a moderately rolling 
topography. Well over half the land in Municipality 
193 is considered to be Class III. Much of it is in the 
Mawer area. 

The remaining land in Classes IV and V represents 
a very small proportion of the total. On Class IV 
land, average arability reaches 85 per cent and 
ranges from 60 to 100 per cent. The soil varies from 
superior loams to clay and the topography is level to 
undulating. Arability on Class V land averages about 
95 per cent, and ranges from 85 to 100 per cent. The 
soil is generally of a heavy clay texture. The individual 
parcels of land in this class tend to be well drained and 
stone free. 


The majority of Class IV land is located in the 
northern half of Municipality 166 around Main 
Centre. Municipality 166 also contains the only Class 
V land in the study area. It is isolated in two small 
parcels, immediately to the west of Main Centre. 


Grain Yield 

Wheat yields in the study area fluctuate greatly, 
according to the amount and seasonal distribution of 
precipitation (Table 1). 

While the period 1963-67 was not marked by a crop 
failure as widespread as in some years, parts of the 
study area did experience particularly severe drought 
conditions. In the 1967-68 crop year both Calderbank 
and Glen Kerr reported crop yields which were less 
than half the five-year average. In 1964-65, Prairie 
Farm Assistance Act payments were made to more 
than 70 per cent of the farmers in Grainland, Central 
Butte, and Glen Kerr (Table 2). 


FARM SIZE 


The number of grain delivery permits has decreased 
in most centres in the study area during the five-year 
period 1962-63 to 1966-67. The exceptions are Calder- 
bank, Halvorgate and Lawson. The probability is that 
these points have become the substitute delivery point 
for Aquadell which was closed in 1966. While the 
number of grain farms has decreased, the mean size 
of farm has increased. The simple average is in most 
cases a deceiving figure, because a few of the large 
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farms are getting larger while most farms are not 
changing their size. Therefore the range of farm sizes 
is increasing in most of the service areas, making the 
mean a deceptive figure due to the large variance. The 
median, or mid-point, farm size is a better indication 
of changing size structure in this area. 


Listed below are the changes in farm size, by 
delivery points, for the crop years 1962-63 and 1966-67. 
The class interval of farm size used was 100 acres. 
The median and modal values are taken as the mid- 
point of the particular grouping in which they fall. 


1962-63 1966-67 

Riverhurst 
NinnberaofatarinSeeseecse cere 99 91 
Meanisizeasoasei ok etc 740 acres 850 acres 
MraxtimUiniS!Z@ ean r eer 5,600 acres 5,920 acres 
Niiniiiuimesizenen eens 155 acres 75 acres 
Mediantsizesss.- es. ote oe 650 acres 650 acres 
Modal size group........... 350 acres 350 acres 
Gilroy 
Number of farms........... 40 36 
Meanrsizeser tea er sete 725 acres 846 acres 
MaxiimUniiS!Zo marr ere 2,560 acres 2,400 acres 
Minimumrsizecee iene 160 acres 160 acres 
MiediantsSize-rreseteres ere 650 acres 650 acres 
Modalisizesqroupeeeenee 650 acres 650 acres 
Lawson 
Number of farms........... 68 68 
Meal Sizes ar tc aaa 816 acres 947 acres 
Maximuimsizeee «eae 2,560 acres 4,000 acres 
Minimumisize-ee eee ee 160 acres 160 acres 
Niedianisizeneermrricas eee 750 acres 750 acres 
Modal size group........... 950 acres 650 acres 
Grainland 
Nombenmotstanms-asee eee 25 17 
NWiGankSizeh ene ee ater: 672 acres 823 acres 
Maxitnumisizoueseere ere 1,600 acres 2,240 acres 
MiinimMUmrs(zeseeeer ee cee 160 acres 160 acres 
Mediait sizes)... tae 650 acres 650 acres 
Modal size group........... 350 acres 350 acres 

and 650 acres 
Central Butte 
Ntumibemotstarmss- eee 75 66 
MeansSiz@ seer ese ere 693 acres 825 acres 
Maxiimuimisizomnnssie serene 2,150 acres 2,720 acres 
Minimumisiz6 see eee 160 acres 160 acres 
Median sizese- en ee eee 650 acres 750 acres 
Modal size group........... 650 acres 650 acres 
Mawer 
NumberofarantnS se. cere 53 44 
Meantsizevrnne wee eee: 654 acres 852 acres 
NlaxinnuinSiZO% rere scutes cree 2,560 acres 4,640 acres 
MiIAIMUNASIZOn meee ee eee 160 acres 23 acres 
Median(SizOmsn meee ate 650 acres 650 acres 
Modal size group........... 650 acres 650 acres 
Kettlehut 
Number of farms........... 36 31 
NieankSizOamnre ee eee 753 acres 803 acres 
Maximum@'sizemeaqssss 4m 1,595 acres 1,600 acres 
NMiIAUIMES (Zev a rere 320 acres 160 acres 
Mediantsizes. 44 ot26~ Sone 650 acres 650 acres 
Modal size group........... 450 acres 650 acres 

and 650 acres 

and 750 acres 
Thunder Creek 
Numbermotstarmsa..-ee ee 20 19 
Moantsizes. ote ee 930 acres 911 acres 
MaxiimuimisiZeuaceete aca 1,760 acres 2,080 acres 
NEO UOLSI ZO sae eee 320 acres 320 acres 
NiedianiSiz@ sane ocr 750 acres 750 acres 
Modalisizeigroupe. nee 650 acres 750 acres 


1962-63 1966-67 

Halvorgate 
Number of farms: ... ..« «<5 30 31 
IVICAMES ZO Weenie cet ore hove bak 7/70 acres 970 acres 
NERV Shes aa ade ode 1,760 acres 2,400 acres 
MinimlUmM:SIZ@.....04...6-.+ 160 acres 160 acres 
NLOCIANESIZOs sects eettien sree 650 acres 950 acres 
Modal size group........... 450 acres 450 acres 
Calderbank 
Number of farms........... 38 40 
WIOAESIZOn etre he 650 acres 694 acres 
Maximumypsize. .. 6.4.5... 1,920 acres 3,040 acres 
WWilhiMUM SIZ were eee 160 acres 160 acres 
Medianisizesa-nalo.. oc. «2 650 acres 450 acres 
Modal size group........... 350 acres 450 acres 
Glen Kerr 
Number of farms........... 48 44 
NIGANISIZOS. ree eee oan 567 acres 598 acres 
MIAXMIMUMESIZOccn ert. . cate 1,920 acres 1,860 acres 
NMInMMUMESIZO. 0 eee oe 53 acres 158 acres 
Median Sitzovey. «2. .cc  «~ 6 oe 450 acres 450 acres 
Modal size group........... 450 acres 450 acres 

and 650 acres 
Gouldtown 
INUIMbper Ot: tahmS.--8 5... 258 83 68 
WIC AMILSLZO net aeen Pee ew Nos es 466 acres 536 acres 
IVIQXTIMUIMINSIZO net acres leer 1,120 acres 1,510 acres 
Mininumisizeuseaeee. o.008 80 acres 80 acres 
NMigdianrsize mess ..akt- cane 450 acres 450 acres 
Modal size group........... 350 acres 350 acres 
Main Centre 
Number of farms........... 97 78 
WiGaIneSizOm aoseriey beet 584 acres 820 acres 
IMIAXTUMESIZO ner aer. renee 8,400 acres 10,000 acres 
WAKMITMUNARSIZO serge ere 79 acres 120 acres 
Wieditanesizosen ete. 450 acres 650 acres 
Modal size group........... 350 acres 650 acres 
Aquadell 
Number of farms........... 30 
WiGaIESIZO secticeacet tek cision cae 583 acres 
IWIAXIUIMESIZOenetetew arnt elare 1,280 acres 
IVTITMUIITN SIZ See eet. eters 160 acres closed 
Mediansize: -ccnscmtacot ore 550 acres 
Modal size group........... 150 acres 

and 750 acres 


While in all but one point the mean size of farm 
has increased, in only three of the thirteen points 
has the median size increased. These three points 
are Main Centre, Halvorgate and Central Butte. 
At Calderbank the median size decreased during 
this period. The Halvorgate median had the largest 
increase—from 650 to 950 acres. Between the years 
1962-63 and 1966-67 many changes in number of 
farms have occurred. For this reason one cannot 
readily detect where the producers who formerly 
delivered to Aquadell now take their grain. A reason- 
able assumption to make, however, is that they 
would choose as an alternate delivery point, the 
one closest to them. 

Table 3 gives a year by year profile of the number 
of delivery permits issued at each of these points. 
One can readily see that farm consolidation has 
taken place at most points during this period. In 
1966-67 Halvorgate, with 10 additional delivery 
permits, probably acquired most of the permits 
previously issued at Aquadell. 


The number of permit books issued in Saskatch- 
ewan by the Canadian Wheat Board decreased 
by about 10 per cent between the crop years 1962-63 
and 1966-67. The decrease for the study area is 
somewhat higher at 15 per cent. The greater decline 
of this region compared with the provincial average 
may be partly the result of the loss of farmland 
in the Grainland area by flooding at the dam projects. 
Also tending to encourage farm consolidation in 
the area is the low arability and higher variability 
of yield at Grainland and at some points along 
the Main Centre to Mawer line. 

At most points, Gilroy being an exception, the 
maximum size of farm increased while in 8 of the 
13 centres the minimum size remained constant 
between 1962-63 and 1966-67. This again tends 
to demonstrate that the increase in average size 
of farm is primarily due to larger sized farms be- 
coming still larger while the smaller sizes of farms 
tend to remain as is. However, one must examine 
each farm in order to determine the real changes 
in farm size over this period. As was noted before, 
there has been a change to a larger sized median 
in only 3 of 13 points (Aquadell excluded). 

Table 4 shows the distribution of grain farm 
sizes in the study area for the crop years 1962-63 
and 1966-67. The median farm size for both crop 
years is 650 acres, whereas the modal size group 
increased from 350 acres in 1962-63 to 650 acres 
in 1966-67. In the crop year 1966-67 all size groups 
over 800 acres increased in proportion to what they 
were in 1962-63 while all but two of the size groups 
less than 800 acres declined proportionately. 


LAND USE 


The use of the farm land has changed somewhat 
over the five-year period. Tables 5 and 6 show the 
changes by delivery point as well as in total for 
the area under investigation. 

The most dramatic change in land use is the 
increase in the proportion of land allocated to wheat 
production (Durum excluded). This is likely a direct 
result of the favorable market conditions for Cana- 
dian hard red spring wheat that has prevailed since 
1963. Besides the increase in land allocated to wheat, 
slight increases were established in barley and forage 
crop acreages. All other crops were allocated less 
acreage in the crop year 1966-67 than in 1962-63. 
Durum wheat acreage decreased the most. The 
proportion of land in summer fallow has not changed 
significantly for the area as a whole, indicating 
that the grain producers have probably not changed 
their farming practices with respect to moisture 
retention techniques. 

A perusal of Figure 1 (the delivery point elevator 
service areas as defined by the land described on 
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the Canadian Wheat Board permits issued in the 
study area) indicates that the land between Gould- 
town and Glen Kerr, centering on Teakle, has not 
been claimed by grain producers. Examination 


of aerial photographs indicated that this area is 
devoted to grazing and Table 15 substantiates this. 
Shipments of livestock loaded at Teakle average 
about 11 carloads a year. 


TABLE 1—AVERAGE YIELD OF WHEAT, OATS AND BARLEY, BY DELIVERY POINT, 1963 TO 1967 


WHEAT OATS BARLEY 

5-year 5-year 5-year 

Delivery High Low Range _ Aver- High Low Range _ Aver- High Low Range _ Aver- 
Point age age age 

bushels per acre 

RIVErKUTS tee eee 25 12 ills 18 55 30 25 43 40 15 25 26 
Gilroye rer, note ea 25 10 15 17 50 25 25 41 40 10 30 26 
Pawson ec ee OO 12 13 19 50 25 25 8Y/ 40 15 25 32 
Grainland=ascre eee 20 8 12 13 40 14 26 25 25 5 20 18 
Central Butte........... 27 12 15 19 60 25 35 43 40 20 20 29 
Maw6 ieee esa os oe eta 30 10 20 19 70 30 40 46 50 15 35 29 
Kettlenuteen see aaa 30 11 19 20 50 18 32 35 65 18 47 36 
Thunder Creek......... PH Ue 12 20 50 30 20 40 35 15 20 26 
Fialvorgates are eeeer 30 15 15 21 60 30 30 44 50 25 25 36 
Aquadellameer. cers aoe 30 18 12 24 60 40 20 53 55 35 20 43 
Caldenbanieene eee 30 8 22 19 50 15 31) 34 45 20 25 30 
GlentKerie. a eee 28 8 20 19 60 30 20 41 35 20 15 28 
Gouldtownieee eee eee 30 15 15 23 60 20 40 44 40 10 30 29 
NiainuGentrema ieee 30 15 165 22 60 25 35 42 40 20 20 30 


CESS RSLS SEIS TEST EET VSS TOE DST EET RTP L NE BELL LENE ESE ALESIS LTE TE LOLOL DEE ALTE DLS PERSIE REE SIE ECTS LE IIL ELE TES EE I 


2 Three year average. Elevator was closed in 1966. 
Source: The Canadian Wheat Board. 


TABLE 2—PFAA PAYMENTS TO SPECIFIED AREAS IN THE STUDY REGION, 1961-62 TO 1966-67 


1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 
Riverhurst 
NumbergofenecipientSawre scan ects citicr setae teeter 41 32 — 18 — — 
Percent of total units receiving payments.............. 41 33 — 20 — — 
Polalfaniount paid. weer s. acetic eee ee $ 19,535 $ 9,750 — $ 4,321 —- — 
Gilroy 
Numberofirecipionts.. 2. -.cce seer ise sists aie se aiaieiers 32 29 — 6 — —- 
Percent of total units receiving payments.............. 74 52 _— 16 — ne 
HLOtalnamountepatd sete ets ative ae ctor beets eee $ 12,607 $ 9,195 a $ a it702 -- -= 
Lawson 
Numberiofireciptentsiea.rek cise cetanic te se onde Oiee ta = 29 26 ~ 7 a — 
Percent of total units receiving payments.............. 45 38 — 11 -= — 
MOtakamMouit Dal: pra Fem er ows arcsec eee eee $11,075 $ 8,820 a $ 2,097 — = 
Grainland 
Numberjcofarecipiontsaam sere torettcas cis alt. see weanotasa. 27 26 — 23 -— — 
Percent of total units receiving payments.............. 87 100 — 100 — — 
Total-aimount paid cio eee oe ee cet oe he eee $ 17,600 $ 8,482 -- $ 8,526 — — 
Central Butte 
Numbeiofirecipiontsts. cs. cnet ce ee creer oct: 52 47 — 51 — — 
Percent of total units receiving payments.............. 68 62 — 72 aa — 
Motaleamount pars. he ne eet te meee eee $ 21,699 $ 14,188 —_ $ 16,757 a — 
Mawer 
Number:of recipientse. nos. <0 coe we eke steers cates 12 5 —_— 1 — — 
Percent of total units receiving payments.............. 23 9 — 2 — = 
TotalbamMount Pald Beetacttrn.: aetacrean cis aeee ce eee aise $ 4,588 $ 1,375 —_ $ 300 — — 
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TABLE 2—PFAA PAYMENTS TO SPECIFIED AREAS IN THE STUDY REGION, 1961-62 TO 1946-67 (Concluded) 


1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 


Kettlehut 

NIVMALOE? WHEAT a Ane es i ee ee eee eee n.a. 32 <= 5 — oe 
Percent of total units receiving payments.............. n.a. 86 — 14 — —- 
MOLAIRAIMOUNt DalCrer cess eat ane tO Re trae ich eee i na. $ 10,568 — $ 1,003 — — 
Thunder Creek 

INCIMDE EOR GE CIDICMUESiCs s.acthin es ceed OR sens tra oh cube nsoeac n.a. 13 —— 7 1 a 
Percent of total units receiving payments.............. na. 65 — BD 6 —— 
MOLalsamMont Daler. c cue es ce eee ae suc ee son cf Acie. na. $$ 4,790 — $ 2,085 $ 190 — 
Halvorgate 

NINO? Gi? (ECINAMS somacosco made 6 og obo dots ooo Reas 35 26 — 9 — os 
Percent of total units receiving payments.............. 103 87 —- 41 -—- — 
Motaleamoun ty pac aes Wp ele ee ete cncse eset ewe enone $ 17,268 $ 7,580 as $ 2,115 — — 
Calderbank 

INCIMmberAOeneCIPICNtS ere meer mee eee ats ce ean 19 4 — = — ~= 
Percent of total units receiving payments.............. 51 10 — — — — 
oOcaleamoUNtspalduam ry ee ee tate Orie eee $ 6,576 $ 1,040 — —- — = 
Glen Kerr 

INUIGaD eo The CIOLOMUS wee ipratin ei Lice atcnicn ani: 46 1 — 33 -— - 
Percent of total units receiving payments.............. 96 2 — 75 — — 
MroOtaleamounts pal ewe ea. ers eee et acne ea sean he $ 16,594 $ 270 — OS 70 Chie — — 
Gouldtown 

NUmberofirecipionts Serine tera ees 71 7 — 25 — — 
Percent of total units receiving payments.............. 85 8 — SZ — —- 
Motalkamountipald xioeeee:.. Meee: cae ee ae ees oe $22,903 $ 1,655 — $ 3,865 ~- _- 
Main Centre 

NaimbenmonnecipiontSw-eisaese ce ter ie rc. rine 120 40 4 Sif — — 
Percent of total units receiving payments.............. 112 41 4 44 — “= 
Mo taleatnOunits al ditevetey caters wracuen bette cola Paracas Olea 2 $ 48,868 $ 8,988 $ 555 $ 7,766 - = — 


n.a.-not available. 
Source: Canada Department of Agriculture. 


TABLE 3—DELIVERY PERMIT BOOKS ISSUED, BY DELIVERY POINT, 1962-63 TO 1966-67 


Delivery Point 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 


number of permits 


RIV hla Ur Stamey -ces.c cytherea tks, cos ca 99 91 91 90 91 
(CV UTAL ETRY s Mie Senses Lelong Geen coo orceatnie S60 Boe Des 2S 28 27 V7 
CTT OV RON opts steht ay) cael ee ns Te ae 40 39 38 39 36 
IAW SOMA Rte tate Sytner ah ayn 68 69 63 61 68 
GentraleButte seem erate. ne hia s cheaoteneie 75 73 70 72 66 
| EOE Pecans, Mecho game ar: ACRES, 4 Pe EO cies len POR 53 52 50 43 44 
ING itl Oh Uteeennde eaten cOorete chen cette ee oe 36 37 35 32 31 
MALU Ori Creeks tact k cn och cos te ener che 20 19 20 17 19 
Te AIV ONG ALO Sener eer pean cnt eet eee 30 24 22 21 31 
Caldenbankeaewk beaker oor eh aieeo ee 38 41 40 38 40 
GIGHEK Chir he Ses ee. ae ees ee eos 48 46 44 44 44 
OUI TOW Mi cierners io cece ace we A ene pci: 83 80 78 ala 68 
NTR COTTER nee eres teeeeion os none 97 86 84 82 78 
INOURG EL Sas Bee ete cot eS igre: tr eee 30 29 27 25 0 
TiO ses ca eeneet Ree I eg One Ee raed 742 709 685 668 633 


Source: The Canadian Wheat Board. 
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TABLE 4—DISTRIBUTION OF GRAIN FARM SIZES IN THE STUDY AREA, CROP YEARS 1962-63 AND 1966-67 


el 


1962-63 1966-67 

Size Group Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

(Acres) of Farms of Total of Farms of Total 

i say LOO eerrnen ee ceeare Ya) BEL ee ea oe eR oR ERE tag cee 6 0.8 3 0.4 
WK een 00 Yn Semele fee oh 0 9 AS ae et | oe 8 do Nee Lary 70 9.4 50 TAD 
D0) Ter OO Me eee er ener ae ere etna eee peee ener te 10 123 10 Ucké 
S(O eee OO ee RE Me iy MeN eR are Male se cet ok Oy 3 oc eatra pen aeeMnde nn eee 142 19.1 93 14.7 
PTY esos O10 Pan ses apie Shae Are eee et, ne NES co tate A ia A Cav ody Mie etc 114 15.4 91 14.4 
INO Ese AsO Otis were notre oto hee oon Bela SOO Carats Po Oa epee ean 15 220 14 Rep 
GOT se ZOO wy pec es ts cc ee acca roecon kao cee 128 748 101 15.9 
TO1=: (BOO: MER sk ke Rac ae oes ee Leo tone 75 (1@si 63 9.9 
SOY ew SOLO eR ee RNP in Hae OS AS GONG DIG D ORBotS Sioa O mo mao oe iit eo 15 2.4 
OO 1515 OOO Sole ces Prone .0e She eo 9 as ame en po ee es fed ogee ace 54 es 47 7.4 
T0011 OO ae ers Ae eet ck aie ec ne ae ar ne ree ee, 4 0.5 4 0.6 
Tect OTT 00 5 ors ars cree eee: Saeeoe oe me is Lier ees eaten meets 38 5.1 38 6.0 
1, 20117 300 ob rs x iales SREY Se OEE hg ease oS Eee Se 26 3.5 34 5.4 
1 S01ET 5400) 6 i cans: i hacia ec a re OO: a eo ee i te 1 0.1 5 0.8 
A PAOTH 1; B00. Sesh as apn tes eye ree es aaa re nr ne Crome eT: 16 Dip 15 2.4 
150115 G00 2a se awe Sete ete Ros wae Rape ears ee 12 1.6 15 2.4 
1:60 F167 00,2 arate tee costae) loatens ai eaainln oh ance pe cater ate einer ee 1 0.1 1 0.2 
APP AU A bec DAES: 8, OPS Agee te Rene th ra PRIA eens ME art oe Arana «ree 7 1.0 8 13 
1 ES0TS 1 OO eee nce yas en en ec ek Re Ma os oie Gee eee 0 0.0 it 0.2 
TOO 1 O00 ye oe iy inlae PGA Be ocig aon tncd ee game ets a BES ee 4 0.5 4 0.6 
D+ OO lsandioverc sci. s Sats. ricacs sts Wbrraus os Beier a, cae nemtane ina Mee Rew ns 20 8 eZ 21 S58) 
TU QuPALS see eed errr cae tara coun teria DRuebeste renee cenciac tesla ney Where 742 100.0 633 100.0 


Source: The Canadian Wheat Board. 


TABLE 5—ACREAGE DEVOTED TO SPECIFIED USE, BY DELIVERY POINT, CROP YEAR 1962-63 
Sa SE ES a 
Un- 
Summer Forage Flax- Rape- Other improved 
Wheat Durum Oats. Barley Rye Fallow Crops _ seed seed Crops Land Total 


Riverhurst 

Acres.......- Py (ets) SR} BL SZ 798 270 26,801 2,693 197 60 485 11,107 73,819 

Per Cent.... 32.2 4.9 5.4 lest 0.4 Ome 837/ Oz3 0.1 Ons 1520 10080 
Grainland 

ACKOS: 20 3,631 355 1,424 348 405 4,781 1,841 10 0 775 3,230 16,800 

Per Cent.... 21.6 2.1 8.5 rl 2.4 28.5 eo 0.1 0.0 4.6 19.1 100.0 
Gilroy 

ACKGS ea ee OF 2660 el .OSemnl O09 461 0 11,602 645 170 0 441 3,443 29,240 

PerGent=-.. ole? 5.8 5e2 126 0.0 Sil 2.2 0.6 0.0 eS 11.7 100.0 
Lawson 

ACKGS ye 16,671 3,890 1,959 1,550 1000 9227 125 716 461 0) 140 8,061 55,673 

Pern.Gents. 20.9. AC Sao 2.8 0.2 39.7 ee 0.8 0.0 OFS 14.5 100.0 
Central Butte 

ACK OStiscieeis 16,229 4,650 1,830 eo 25) 62 20,619 1) SZ aM RA 359 430 ei tsv) Let! | hays! 

Per Cent.,.. 31.2 9.0 Ste 18) 2.9 0.1 39.7 BisFh es) OR7, 0.8 7.4 100.0 
Mawer 

ACES settee 12,380 1,280 1,435 1,826 300 13,806 641 215 40 155 2,686 34,764 


Per Gents... 35.6 3.7 4.1 Bes OES 31).7/ Wats) 0.6 0.1 0.5 (ai SS \O0R0 


INGhOSs cess 8,543 740 640 360 O 10,161 1,003 5 0 670 5,373 27,495 

Per Gent.... 31.1 PT DES eS 0.0 37.0 Sr, 0.0 0.0 2.4 19.5 100.0 
Thunder Creek 

ACTOS. ira. 4,601 795 593 245 OmmOFSce 367 320 0 510 4,822 18,631 

PenGente--] 2447. 4.3 See ies 0.0 S453 20, ye 0.0 QF 25.9 100.0 
Halvorgate 

IANCIOS*- & Sens 6,164 900 645 235 5 7,955 472 770 129 109 6,074 23,458 

Per Gent... 26.3 Sits: 2.8 1.0 0.0 33.9 220 Sao 0.6 0.5 25.8 tOOEO 
Calderbank 

AGrKES* uc. 6,960 1,296 931 875 0 8,660 410 385 0) 60 5,223 24,800 

Pen Gente...) (20a 552 3.8 3.5 0.0 34.9 ae 16 0.0 0.2 21.0 100.0 
Glen Kerr 

Acres se: 6,217 2OesAeO10 387 Owes 7-561 13st 0 0 85e1052012"27+512 

Per Cent..2. 22-6 0.1 6.9 1.4 0.0 27.5 4.1 0.0 0.0 ORS SGet 100.0 
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TABLE 5—ACREAGE DEVOTED TO SPECIFIED USE, BY DELIVERY POINT, CROP YEAR 1962-63 (Concluded) 
a TT ie TR TSS BE I EE TEE ELE TC I EET: IEEE DLO LIE LEE LRA EI LEI BLE BLL DDE ELEN, 
Un- 
Summer Forage Flax- Rape- Other improved 
Wheat Durum Oats’ Barley Rye Fallow Crops seed seed Crops Land Total 


Gouldtown 
INCHES 282.5 9,391 1,769 2,089 681 TS Te SHIG ah eXeh 305 0 127 11,448 38,727 
Per Cent.... 24.2 4.7 5.4 1) 8 0.0 Sie, 4.1 0.8 0.0 O83 20.0) ae 1O01.0 
Main Centre 
WACTES chee ees 3 1650752) 4970852, 762 41.004 3 Milvsise ) ese, 195 0 1S2E 12s 1 85eeGOn O71 
Per Cent:...° 27.9 708 4.6 ates 0.0 Sone PP OFS 0.0 Oz? 20.1 100.0 
Aquadell 
INGHOS Siey.cisan 5,595 563 625 135 0 6,499 960) 17,082 0 56 3,214 17,865 
Poa Gent... cle 32 Se 0.8 0.0 36.4 0.5 6.0 0.0 0.3 18.1 100.0 
Total 
INCKOS yk 146,361 . 26,262. 22,329 10,430. 1,160 180,617 14,872 4,627 588 4,175 89,883 501,309 
Per Cent.... 29.2 5.2 4.5 Peed] 0.2 36.0 3.0 0.9 Ova 0.8 18.0 100.0 


SY ESE DI I TE ST ELT EIS TT LEE RELIED POLE TYE LE ELE DEES LIE SAE EDL IE LALLA DEE EE 


Source: The Canadian Wheat Board. 


TABLE 6—ACREAGE DEVOTED TO SPECIFIED USE, BY DELIVERY POINT, CROP YEAR 1966-67 
RR SS AE EI EET 2S A ESTE EE SD LD EEE LE TL ELLE ELA DELETE LE EE TED ETF LL DLE SIE LEE, 
Un- 
Summer Forage Flax- Rape- Other improved 
Wheat Durum Oats’ Barley Rye Fallow Crops seed seed Crops Land Total] 


Riverhurst 

INCECSin ae 28 , 538 1,560 2,281 OS 756 28,259 3,418 0 0) US ahs ese 7/74. sO 

emcent sar 36.9 220 53.50) 1.4 1 s@) 36.6 4.4 0.0 0.0 Oat 14.6 100.0 
Grainland 

INChOS cere 4,250 DES 775 716 570 3,619 leti65 0 0 0 2,680 14,000 

Per Cent.... 30.4 1 le} 5s5 5.1 4.1 25.9 8.3 0.0 0.0 0.0 19.1 100.0 
Gilroy 

WAGKES:.. eee (Zev! 490 760 495 50 11,496 125 30 0 110 3,340 30,469 

Per Cent.... 41-3 1S DRO a6 OFZ SY of Sur 0.1 0.0 0.4 10.9 100.0 
Lawson 

INGVOSi ac). 24,023 Pa PANS) 1, 564 1,463 430 24,354 1,288 90 0 325 8,657 64,409 

Per Cent.... 37.3 3.4 2.4 Ds OF SO 2.0 Ont 0.0 0.5 13.5 100.0 
Central Butte 

Acres........ 22,826 1,810 648 1,280 355 211,269 2,461 20 0 140 3,629 54,438 

Per Cent.... 41.9 S306! eae, 2.4 0.6 39.1 4.5 0.0 0.0 0.3 Gov 100.0 
Mawer 

INCKOS atoereeis io D5 VAD 830 670 70 13,562 680 10 0 810 2,940 37,502 

Per Cent.... 46.8 iO Dee. 1.8 Oe. SO Tate: OR 0.0 Dat Tats: 100.0 
Kettlehut 

ACKOS aoe ce os 9,909 90 252 210 75 9,069 510 10 0 355 4,428 24,908 

Rer Gents... 39.0 0.4 10 0.8 Ors 36.4 2.0 0.1 0.0 1.4 ifates 100.0 
Thunder Creek 

INCKES hy oeanatts 6,450 0 409 220 65 6,668 217 0 0 140 SrlaCee eon 

PeraGentiot mclae 0.0 2.4 se 0.4 Sono Wok 0.0 0.0 0.8 18.2 100.0 
Halvorgate 

AAGKOS es. . 20 9,384 510 580 670 40 10,695 535 SHS) 0 0 6,362 29,091 

Rem Gentine oe 72 126 DEY Des) 0.1 36.8 Lncte? ol 0.0 0.0 Die 100.0 
Calderbank 

CLESs aa: 10,048 240 898 430 0 9,695 486 280 0 208 5,461 27,746 

Per Gent-... 36.2 0.9 See ike) 0.0 34.9 ats} Wal) 0.0 0.8 19.7 100.0 
Glen Kerr 

INGVOSE Aaiociset 6,992 0 polo 76 0 7,129 1,262 0 0 165 9,350 26,297 

Per Cent.... 26.6 0.0 5.0 0.3 0.0 Diet 4.8 0.0 0.0 0.6 35.6 100.0 
Gouldtown 

AACY@S. 4. 2+. -s 127032 18 1,689 500 24. 11,539 1,680 140 0 LAP 8,739 36,478 

PemGent..12) SoU Ont 4.6 1.4 0.1 31.6 4.6 0.4 0.0 0.3 23.9 100.0 
Main Centre 

NCH CSP s: 20 , 330 1,049 2,454 3,248 5522623 Pe VIV/ 66 0 79 11,955 63,976 

Per Gent.... 31:8 1.6 Sao Bat Ont 35.4 Sas Ost 0.0 0.1 18.7 100.0 
Aquadell —CLOSED 
Total 

ACKES fogs... 184,910 8,582 14,463 11,053 2,490 179,977 16,944 961 0 2,566 81,980 503,926 

Per Genta... oO.” desir 2.9 Ps 0.5 Sind 3.4 Os2 0.0 025 16.2 100.0 


sss 
Source: The Canadian Wheat Board. 
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MARKETING FACILITIES AND PRACTICES 


Between the crop years 1962-63 and 1966-67, 
the only significant change in grain elevator facilities 
has been the closing down of Aquadell (Table 7). 
This has not prompted the construction of addi- 
tional capacity at any of the adjacent points con- 
sidered in this study (Calderbank, Halvorgate or 
Lawson). There are several possible reasons for this: 


(1) The grain elevator companies do not feel 
additional space is necessary; 


(2) Aquadell has not been closed for a long 
enough period for additional storage space 
to be built; and 


Since all these adjacent points lie on branch 
lines for which abandonment applications 
have been filed by the railways, the grain 
elevator companies hesitate to undertake 
capital expenditure there. 


Other than at Riverhurst, Lawson, Central Butte 
and Main Centre, the size of operation is relatively 
small in comparison with the rest of the province. 
On an individual elevator basis, only Main Centre, 
with a total of 162,000 bushels capacity between 
two elevators, surpasses the provincial average of 
about 71,000 bushels. At nine of the thirteen points 
(1966-67) there are fewer than three elevators. 
One may not conclude that every elevator at a 
particular point represents a different company 
as in some cases companies have more than one 
elevator at a point. However, accepting the number 
of elevators as a measure of competition, it is evident 
that at many of the points in the study area there 
is little or no service competition. The lack of repre- 
sentation of several companies at a point, plus 
the small size elevators at these points, again leads 


(3) 


to the conclusion that this region is not a highly 
productive grain-growing area. 


Table 8 shows the distance producers travel to 
deliver grain to elevators. For the study area as a 
whole, in the crop year 1962-63, the average haul- 
ing distance was relatively small at about five miles. 
Riverhurst, at just over seven miles, is substantially 
higher than the average for the area. This is due 
to its being an end-of-line point and consequently 
having a larger service area than an intermediate 
point would have. 


The study area is tributary to the Lakehead ter- 
minal elevators, on the basis of lowest freight rates. 
One interesting feature is that it contains two freight 
rate zones. All points, other than Main Centre, 
are located in the 22-cent freight rate zone. Main 
Centre, however, is in the 23-cent zone. By examin- 
ing Figure I, it appears that the service area of 
Gouldtown extends farther west than one might 
expect on the assumption that farmers deliver to 
the nearest point. Evidently some producers in the 
marginal area take advantage of the higher initial 
payments available at Gouldtown. 


Table 9 shows the Canadian Wheat Board initial 
payments for selected grades of wheat, oats and 
barley in this area, for the crop year 1967-68. The 
difference between the initial prices at Main Centre 
and those in the remainder of the study area is not 
the full one cent discussed above. This is because 
the payments are on a per bushel basis, whereas 
the freight rate zones are on a per hundredweight 
basis. It should also be pointed out that 1 per cent 
is levied against these payments to cover the P.F.A.A. 
premium from those producers not covered by 
crop insurance. 


TABLE 7—-NUMBER OF ELEVATORS AND CAPACITY, BY DELIVERY POINT, CROP YEARS 1962-63 AND 1966-67 


Delivery Point Capacity Number of Elevators 
1962-63 1966-67 1962-63 1966-67 
bushels 
Riven rste ers Ge erste oe catia s eters cen hetetee eis ere 198 , 000 193 ,000 4 4 
GilKOV tees Beret ota cise rok tain eee a er ea tent en oeee 76,000 76,000 3 3 
PAWSON yep vatccke ce TO Ch Seasons see EEE cee eee 139, 700 139, 700 3 3 
Gratiinlatiditee, ccncet oc cusLatatees pec nie oes or Chern cea oy ak eae toner 26 , 000 26,000 1 1 
GentralsButiecrceccs ieccis cer incss betes ep poacher: OC aerCene: 193,100 193,100 4 S 
MaWe tect eR Ore II ene NR ra ee 70,000 70,000 2 z 
KGitlGHULE xrectere cot toaeores oc Beau Gar yb ioe eas a ee 28 ,000 28 , 000 1 1 
RGHUING STAC hOOKsanctan”. Ucaainay Seh ee aera ee eee 27,000 27 ,000 1 1 
Flalvorqatenys: S25 eae... Rs i pcos co ee ee 27 , 000 27,000 1 1 
OE ICIET A OFT ea, byob & Bro iit ueis ci ai Sect cates con ome connie Barons ORD, 3 70,000 70,000 2 2 
CG LEETAY NTA ee see ee aes ree ENC So ne Be SA 27,000 27 ,000 1 1 
GOuldtowitiss uate Meee 8s ORR a Rouse Ee 54,000 54,000 1 1 
NiatneGemntre mea eerste. itis 2s as tere ee 162,000 162,000 2 i 
NO UEXOKs| Ueid.cec ncteeneny Oo Seemeetono’ oS Areemnaeec ttt irene Bee nears. i 47,000 0) 1 0 


Source: Board of Grain Commissioners. 
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TABLE 8—FARM TO ELEVATOR HAULING DISTANCES, BY DELIVERY POINT, 1962-63 


Number 

Delivery Point of Farms 
UIVOMULSteeteey meee Pisce eeae eps oer ya cece rere 99 
(GiWOVG sbateadle BO enn ORO Cen ee 40 
LEYMSO ea O Te Se eee ee er 68 
(CVRIIEING Ie ead ease S a ie eee 25 
Goma PB Uttonm eters ee fercksalireiiccess esi erties 75 
EIN TISE Rnat sets eae inet ale a le tN Git? 53 
UAC eee en eS se ae See ae ene ees f. 30 
INCLULGIIUL aetna, eames uence ee ee 36 
| CHOOT Ye | ead, SIRE henenactint Meira aia inert 20 
MalVONGalomer soy eet ache a. ook ots ete 30 
COOLS EN HOE TIN Ge SABES, ae area eee i ete ae 38 
UIST LRG Er eee et Sa ea esa oe eae 48 
GC OULLOW Npeerrem nina nn ee a malted soe 83 
INJEUIG) (GETMGs ».hekenterto ocr cin OO REET o ne pretre 97 
SNUCK GIR oo ae emo ee ae eT ene eee 742 


Hauling Distance Average 

High Low Range Mileage 
miles 

23.00 ee PVRS Uasev 
12n25 1.00 i25 4.91 
1E.BE 1225 14.00 GA25 
11.00 1.00 10.00 4.05 
16.75 52S 16.50 4.99 
95/5 .50 9.25 335 (8Y/ 
10.50 50 10.00 3.76 
10.40 .50 9.90 4.97 
10.00 1.00 9.00 4.45 
13.00 .50 12250 5.16 
10.50 1.00 9.50 4.29 
11.50 1.00 10.50 5.28 
10:78 ool 9.25 aks 
13.00 1.40 11.60 5.20 
23.00 52S 22.75 4.96 


TABLE 9—CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD NET INITIAL PAYMENTS TO PRODUCERS (‘STREET PRICES”), 


CROP YEAR 1967-68 


Wheat 
Delivery No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 
Point Northern Northern Northern Northern 
Main Centre..... 1.502 1.462 1.422 1.352 
All other delivery 
(DOWMSs onc 3c o6 1.513 1.474 1.434 1.364 


Grain and Grade 


Oats Barley 
2C.W. 
Amber No. 2 No. 1 No. 3 C.W. No. 1 
Durum C.W. Feed 6 row Feed 
dollars per bushel 
1.462 0.534 0.48% 0.892 0.802 
1.473 0.534 0.48% 0.904 0.813 


Source: Canadian Wheat Board. 


Farmers in the study area generally haul their 
grain to the elevators in their own truck. In most 
cases producers will deliver to the elevator point 
closest to them. Livestock are delivered by both 
farm truck and public carrier to either Moose Jaw 
or Swift Current, which are the closest auction yards 
to the study area. The Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
Livestock Division operates the stockyards and 
auction rings and also acts as agents for buyers 
and sellers at both Moose Jaw and Swift Current. 


Carloads of livestock are shipped out of the 
area from Teakle and, less frequently, from Glen 
Kerr and Main Centre. 

The sizes of farm trucks operated in the region 
were as shown in Table 10. The survey was by no 
means exhaustive as only 27 producers returned 
questionnaires. However, the data are perhaps 
random enough to be appropriate. 


TABLE 10—FARM TRUCK SIZE IN THE STUDY AREA, 
1962-63 


Number 

Size of truck of Trucks 
eR) | ry Mar OF Lae Sg ke RS at Le ot eh Be 7 
TetOn: eee a ed eet Te, ear arO - Sarwe 9 
WR ATON LE: Pepe te ele Nee ae PS 2 
CELO IRs... ER, ot Roc PERO so. TE 5 
eV ATON:, Bee errors. Sena h eh. Soe Maas ire ee om 3 
SALON Sere: eee i ea tae Seen ae 6 


COMMUNITIES 


A modification of the system devised by the 
Province of Saskatchewan Royal Commission on 
Agriculture and Rural Life (1957) was used to classify 
communities within the study area. The basic deter- 
mining unit was a service activity. Thus, if there 
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is present in a centre from 2 to 8 service activities, 
that community is here classified as a hamlet; if 
from 9 to 32 service activities, it is a village and if 
from 33 to 59 it is a town. 

Using such a classification and data collected 
in 1966, Central Butte emerges as the only town 
in the study area (Table 11). There are four villages, 
viz.: Riverhurst, Lawson, Gouldtown and Main 
Centre. Riverhurst and Main Centre are commu- 
nities at the end of the railways and naturally tend 
to have a greater territory to serve. Accordingly, 
Riverhurst has almost attained town status in terms 
of service provided. Grainland, Kettlehut and 
Thunder Creek exist only as grain delivery points. 
The remainder of the communities are classed as 
hamlets. 


TABLE 11—CLASSIFICATION OF COMMUNITIES IN THE 
STUDY AREA, 1962-63 


(Sa RTE SS 


Too small 
to classify Hamlets Villages Town 
(0-1 services) (2-8 services) (9-32 services) (33-59 services) 


Grainland Gilroy Riverhurst Central Butte 
Kettlehut Mawer Lawson 
Thunder Creek Halvorgate Gouldtown 
Teakle Calderbank Main Centre 
Aquadell 
Glen Kerr 


RR SE ES RI NL ET OE TL TE 


The following service activities were present in 
the communities of the area in 1966: 


Hamlets 


Gilroy: post office, railway station, grain buyer 
(3 elevators), church. 

Mawer: post office, grain buyer (2 elevators), grocery 
store, curling rink, church. 

Halvorgate: post office, grain buyer (1 elevator), 
general store, service station, bulk oil depot. 

Calderbank: grain buyer (2 elevators), primary school, 
police stat‘on. 

Aquadell: post office, grocery store, service station, 
bulk oil depot, propane gas depot. 

Glen Kerr: post office, grain buyer (1 elevator), 
general store, community hall, primary school, 
service station, bulk oil depot, fertilizer sales. 


Villages 


Riverhurst: post office, railway station, rural tele- 
phone exchange, trucking service, grain buyer 
(4 elevators), general store (2), garage (4), lumber 
yard, hardware, implement dealer (3), bulk fuel 
dealer (3), cafe, intermediate-size school, church 
(2), village office, curling rink, skating rink, play- 
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ground, community hall, national association, 
agricultural organizations, beer parlour, barber, 
pool room, credit union. 

Lawson: post office, railway station, grain buyer 
(3 elevators), general store, garage, bulk fuel 
dealer, intermediate-size school, church, rural 
municipality office, national association. 

Gouldtown: post office, grain buyer (1 elevator), 
general store, bulk fuel dealer, primary school, 
church, service station, electrician, curling rink. 

Main Centre: automobile repair shop, service station 
(2), curling rink, post office, general store, primary 
school, lumber and building products, bulk oil 
sales, propane gas sales, welding shop, church, 
grain buyer (2 elevators). 


Towns 


Central Butte: post office, railway station, tele- 
phone exchange, grain buyer (4 elevators), garage 
(4), automobile dealer, auto parts and accessories, 
lumber yard, hardware store, implement dealer 
(4), fuel oil dealer (3), grocery store (2), liquor 
store, cafe and confectionery (2), clothing store, 
drug store, school, church (2), rural municipality 
office, town office, Chamber of Commerce, curl- 
ing rink, national associations (2), agricultural 
organization (2), police station, doctors, hospital, 
Provincial Government office, hotel beer parlour, 
shoemaker, painter and decorator, barber, dry 
cleaning agent, pool room, theatre, barrister- 
solicitor, credit union, bank, insurance agent. 
The development of Palisser Regional Park on 

the new lakeshore near Riverhurst gives promise 

of attracting tourists and may generate further 
economic activity in that vicinity. 

Table 14 shows the post office receipts at each 
of the delivery points for the past 10 years. They 
are an indication of the relative size of each of the 
communities and also of changes in size during 
this period. Central Butte has not only shown the 
greatest growth of post office receipts but also has 
by far the largest total of receipts. 


POPULATION 


Central Butte, with a population of 534, and 
Riverhurst with 310, are currently the main centres 
of population in the study area (Table 12). Three 
communities have populations between 50 and 100. 
They are Mawer (73), Lawson (69), and Main Centre 
(55). Of the nine remaining communities in the 
region three have a population of six each. These 
are Aquadell, Thunder Creek and Gilroy. The 
Saskatchewan Municipal Directory for 1967 lists 


one person living in Kettlehut and none at Grain- 
land. Almost without exception, farmers in the 
area reside on their farms. 


TABLE 12—POPULATION, BY COMMUNITY, STUDY 
AREA, 1967 


Community Population 
BEAU becca eg ea egancal ee Sc c/at enn OG eS Se 310 
CROWS cts. cet eo ee ee Cte en comane 6 
BEAU SOUT 5s MO: sc Ak RAAT ess 2,01 EM wt oaks 2 69 
Grainland revere renege T eee ET ees 0 
Beat Al DUUOc: « oe aetu spa ner cite tc ate 04. cee 534 
BAW OR ae tole Maer ee ne elacie sos wiela ns zs 
RCOLOMUL re coca ei att pr oti ain fans s De ack 1 
“PD ALIAYa PAY ea 1a 20 | <i aan ae Ors on me InN epee ee 6 
IF GUO ERR aia y Goes RECO Oc hon as Dob ae en 7/ 
CEUTA ET ae Oe eee ee nee 19 
WMOOMINGl hee ge Settee ee es we ate 29 
AGU CLOWN Sere: rotor ioe yh oi SRE ee 49 
Beet CORLC fers Re atest. cs essere Ge Mherere orale 55 
ING UAYCE la ed ee a Oeacitocaumecae FORE Roa 6 


Source: Saskatchewan Municipal Directory, Department 
of Municipal Affairs, Regina, 1967. 


SCHOOL ENROLMENT 


At the end of September, 1967, there were schools 
in seven of the fourteen communities in the study 
area. At the end of the previous school year Tuxedo 
School at Calderbank was closed and the students 
now attend schools at Morse, Ernfold and River- 
hurst. Table 13 shows the number of grades and 
students at each school. 


TABLE 13—-NUMBER OF GRADES AND TOTAL ENROL- 
MENT IN SCHOOLS, SEPTEMBER 1967 


Grades Enrolment 
BRIO TIUNSUN Seri ake scr ora ste I to Xl 130 
PINSON cia tetas os scare I to VIII 29 
BUA PAM DULG 0.05.0 cog chee sss I to XIl 406 
Glen: Korte... ricuc tomes ens | to IV 23 
PCUIOLOWM oo as..52 cap aaa ae I to VIII 72 
Bain COM... cnes ke waite | to VIII 71 


Central Butte is the only community in the study 
area where Grade XII is available. There are also 
special facilities for training retarded children at 


Central Butte. Accordingly, students are drawn 
from all other areas in the region. Grade XII students 
from Riverhurst attend school at Central Butte, 
as do Grades IX to XII students from the Lawson 
school area. Grades V to XII students from the 
Glen Kerr area are conveyed to school at Morse 
and high school students from Gouldtown and 
Main Centre are taken to Herbert. 


TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


The study area is served by three branch lines 
of the Canadian National Railways. These are: 
The Riverhurst subdivision, an extension of the 
Central Butte subdivision; a stub line from Central 
Butte to Grainland that was formerly a through 
line from Moose Jaw to Saskatoon, before the 
trackage north of Grainland was flooded by the 
water backed up behind the Gardiner Dam; and 
the Main Centre subdivision that branches from 
the Central Butte subdivision at Mawer (Figure 1). 


There is no passenger service on any of the three 
lines. Other than at Central Butte and the points 
on the Riverhurst subdivision, carload service only 
is available. Central Butte and Riverhurst are the 
only stations where an agent is located. 


Table 15 shows the volume of freight traffic moved 
into and out of the stations on the three branch 
lines. The largest share of this traffic is grain moving 
to the Lakehead. 


Freight service on the Grainland spur and the 
Main Centre subdivision is on an “as required” 
basis. The Riverhurst line is serviced by way-freight. 


The Canadian National Railways have applied 
to the Canadian Transport Commission for per- 
mission to abandon all of these three branch lines. 


The highways in the study area are either gravel 
surfaced provincial highways (Numbers 19 and 42) 
or municipal grid roads. It is sometimes necessary 
to restrict truck movement during the spring thaw. 


Jay’s Transport of Regina provides a general 
freight service linking Riverhurst, Central Butte 
and intermediate points to Moose Jaw and Regina. 
In June 1967 the Saskatchewan Highway Traffic 
Board granted authority to the Butte Bus Lines Ltd. 
of Central Butte to operate a daily (except Wednes- 
day and Sunday) service between Moose Jaw and 
Kenaston via Marquis, Eyebrow, Central Butte, 
Bridgeford, Elbow, and Loreburn. This service 
is in operation. 


A new, larger-capacity, diesel ferry has been 
built and placed in operation at Riverhurst connect- 
ing with the continuation of Highway 42 to Lucky 
Lake, Dinsmore and northwards to Highway 7. 
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TABLE 14—-POST OFFICE RECEIPTS, BY POST OFFICE, FISCAL YEARS, 1957-58 TO 1966-67 


Post Office 1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 
dollars 

Rivenitinstenmereeamerr 2,689 2,664 Popiereles 2,822 2,963 2,977 3,059 3,329 3,360 3,596 
Gilroyaete Sone. 6 326 392 298 253 eit 175 233 194 193 66 
aWSONaeee eee ae 906 955 900 990 911 895 963 983 978 797 
Grainlandsaees ae 328 380 319 335 337 283 125 — — — 

Central Butte......... 4,192 4,646 4,536 4,909 5,883 6,171 6,879 7,893 8,476 8,766 
Mawe rors ec ceat 755 439 547 533 514 493 435 405 356 BxeH// 
lalvordatceee eee Rey 319 294 332 316 322 273 292 369 367 
Aquadelleee eee 386 389 366 387 385 391 356 371 300 308 
Calderbankesss ene 347 334 326 350 324 366 407 322 318 264 
GlenaKeriaeeeoeo tee 425 427 408 418 482 418 455 460 473 452 
Gouldtowntsee- eae 557 552 542 509 455 412 469 479 428 465 
Main Centre......... 791 774 799 712 816 889 802 885 896 926 


| RS I EE PEE VEL. SN, SS SS II SE ST A I TB i EL OTE TEI IIS ET I ID SEE TITLE EEE I ET EL ET EE ES EIR SEES 


Source: Canada Post Office, Information Division, Ottawa. 


TABLE 15—-NUMBER OF REVENUE CARLCADS, INBOUND AND OUTBOUND, BY DELIVERY POINT, 1960 TO 1966 


Delivery 
Point 


Commodity 


Number of Revenue Carloads 


1960 


; 


961 


1962 


1963 


In 


Out 


In 


Out 


In) Out In 


Out 


1964 


1965 


1966 


In 


Riverhurst. ... 2... 


Gilkovyee eee 


Paw SONmeee ee 


Grainland eee 


Central Butte..... 
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Scrapssteciaeeer 
Motor vehicles 
Petroleum products 
Coal 
Forest products.... 
Implements....... 
Plywood 
NiillStutiSeeeeeeeer 
Machinery... ose 
Grain 
Re ntillizo tee ete 
Food (unfrozen)... 
Feed 
Manufactured and 
miscellaneous... 
Electrical equip- 
ment and parts.. 


MiOtals. ears or 
Coal 


Granite sees 


otal 4.7 aren 


Forest products.... 
Coal: Pewee eee 
Grain 


metal 


Waste materials... 
Machinery and 
machines....... 


Cattle wa ee ess 
iractOrsro ae ee at. 
Agricultural imple- 

ROCKIES acne eee 
Motor vehicles.... 


N-a-$Oanon 


60 


214 


214 


93 


93 


176 


176 


33 


52 


263 


263 


107 


107 


210 


210 


32 


32 


n/a 


52 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


249 


249 


82 


82 


24 


35 


Out 


261 


261 


oo 


og 


214 


214 


In 


Out 


In Out 


_ 


240 


240 


93 


93 


193 


193 


28 


28 


258 


4 260 


41 


TABLE 15—-NUMBER OF REVENUE CARLOADS, INBOUND AND OUTBOUND, BY DELIVERY POINT, 1960 TO 1966 


(Concluded) 


Number of Revenue Carloads 


1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
Delivery — a 
Point Commodity In Out In Qut In Out In Out In Out In Out In Out 
Sewer pipe, tile 
and bniCKsS:< sn. 2 1 2 
Forest products... 12 11 7 4 Pe 2 
Plies ote coe 2: 4 2 
Petroleum products 23 24 26 28 DY 36 31 
COalanceten veces; 22 15 WG 15 14 iD 11 
Giaiienes ees rae 218 249 154 217 234 220 246 
Machinery and 
machines....... 2 5 S 3 1 20 
Waste materials... 1 1 
Mustard seed..... 5 7 
AVA slave comet tee ala ee gate 1 
Lime and cement.. 1 1 
Hay and straw.... 4 1 12 
MO tall areca 74 «218 61 254 7A) SI 62 224 lyf BBY 67 220 66 248 
IMIEWEN a 5 B46 ariow Hay and straw.... 3 1 n/a n/a n/a n/a 
(Coal a esha 4 2 1 
Grainne 134 130 95 
S.CrapalOlpeens eee 1 
Wotan erie 4 134 B83 Bo hs) 
Kettlehut........ Grainger eae 80 94 n/a 92 n/a 93 n/a 
SCrapnivoneeere ie 1 
otal. se oars 80 94 93 93 
minunder Creeks... (Gralis.....0.+..- 53 56 n/a 52 n/a 47 n/a 
Halvorgate....... (Sieeilah oe Ave were clowns Sg 80 n/a 69 n/a 82 n/a 
Aquadell......... Giaineeen cre 59 81 n/a 8 n/a 78 n/a 
SOE NOs s 0000 56 1 
otale were. seer 59 81 76 78 
Calderbank...... Poles. 2 n/a n/a n/a 
Grainy. fee ee 83 96 109 83 
ARCHIE Sore owns cues oS 96 109 83 
Glen Kerr.....2.. Coats: iti anos 3 4 n/a 3 n/a 2 n/a 
RIQUIPRE ord toe 1 
IVeStOCK@emeeanee 2 5 
Giaineeerc se aaee: 53 65 65 53 
MV Otalpperissc acres 4 55 4 65 3 65 Pe OS 
Nhe akles. asco eu ivestockeasen eter 8 10 n/a 117 n/a 7 n/a 
Gouldtown....... Coal tana 5 4 n/a 2 n/a 3 n/a 
Farm implements.. 1 
Hay and straw.... 3 
Grains ate ee 130 121 113 116 
Total Deis 5 121 en es) Selio 
Main Centre..... Coal ag Mae... 4 2 n/a 2 n/a n/a 
Machinery........ 1 
Construction equip- 
IMG NL Sree cheek 1 2 
TUR lakslooe sores eae 1 
Farm implements.. 1 1 
Eivestockoece «oe. 4 
Gia 212 228 189 187 
Otaliwmey sere te 6 214 a) BR 2 189 187 


ews 


N/a=not available. 


Source: Canadian National Railways, Analytical Services, Winnipeg. 
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SUMMARY 


The study area is one of relatively low agricul- 
tural productivity because of low and highly vari- 
able grain yields. Large acreages are required for 
an economic farm unit, therefore farm consolidation 
will undoubtedly continue. 


The present service centres are relatively small 
and closely spaced. The investment in grain han- 
dling facilities, railways, credit agencies, farm im- 
plement dealerships, garages, fuel agencies, stores, 
schools, churches, community halls, and many 
other service facilities is spread thinly among the 
numerous centres. In this situation there are few 
opportunities for the industries that service the 
farming community to achieve the size that enables 
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them to provide the quality and quantity of services 
required by farmers. Along with consolidation 
of farms there will undoubtedly be consolidation 
of the centres that serve the farming community. 
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POLICY AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS 


Turkey Import Restrictions—The Government of 
Canada has taken action under the Customs Act 
to alleviate the problem to the Canadian turkey 
industry of below-cost imports from the United 
States, and a special valuation is being levied on 
live turkeys entering Canada at distress prices during 
the current marketing season. While Canadian 
producers will thus be protected against a product 
being sold at less than cost, United States turkeys 
will still move freely into Canadian markets at 
prices somewhat lower than those which have pre- 
vailed in recent years. (November 16, 1967) 


Interim Adjustment Payment on Dairy Subsidy— 
An interim adjustment payment on dairy subsidy 
quotas to manufacturing milk and cream shippers 
will be made by the Canadian Dairy Commission. 
The payment will cover deliveries by quota holders 
reported by plants to the Commission for the months 
of April to November, 1967, inclusive. The pay- 
ment will include amounts owing under regular 
quotas for the eight-month period, and back pay- 
ments to those whose quotas were adjusted by 
supplementaries or reallocations for the period 
before the adjusted quotas were approved. (De- 
cember 6, 1967) 


Grants and Quality Premium Changes—During a 
speech in the House of Commons, the Minister 
of National Revenue announced the following 
changes in agricultural assistance programs: (1) 
cheese quality premium payments will be discon- 
tinued, effective April 1, 1968, (2) no further appli- 
cations will be received for subsidies under the 
cheese factory amalgamation and improvement 
program. Applications received to date will be 
processed in the usual way, (3) quality premium 
payments for hog and lamb carcasses will be reduced 
by $1.00 per carcass, effective April 1, 1968. (De- 
cember 7, 1967) 


World Food Programs—Canada pledged $21,600,000 
towards the World Food Program for 1969 and 
1970. Of the total Canadian pledge, 25 per cent 
is cash and 75 per cent foodstuffs. 


Since 1962 Canada has pledged a total of $36,685,640, 
of which $9,639,400 was in cash and $27,046,060 
in foodstuffs. This has included wheat, oats, wheat 
flour, beans and peas, skim milk powder, whole 
milk powder, cheese, butter, butter-oil, egg powder, 
dried and canned fish. (January 8, 1968) 


PUBLICATIONS 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Available in Canada from the 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Evaluation of Some Pesticide Residues in Food, 
Food and Agriculture Organization, Rome, 1967. 
pp. 237. Report of the Joint Meeting of the FAO 
Working Party and the WHO Expert Committee 
on Pesticide Residues which met in Geneva, 14-21 
November, 1966. 

This report is a series of monographs containing 
technical information on pesticide residues in food. 
Included are biological data, toxicological evalua- 
tion and agricultural data and their evaluation, con- 
sidered at the meeting. 


Multifarm Use of Agricultural Machinery, Lonne- 
mark H., consultant, Agricultural Engineering 
Branch, Land and Water Development Division, 
Food and Agriculture Organization, Rome, 1967. 
pp. xi + 113. 

The report of a study of the multifarm use of 
agricultural machinery and its economic aspects in 
many countries, with emphasis on developing 
countries. 


Wood: World Trends and Prospects, Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization, Rome, 1967. pp. xiv + 130. 
This study is a survey of the situation, problems 
and prospects for wood and the wood-using indus- 
tries and their products over the period 1950-75. 


FAO Review, Food and Agricultural Organization, 
Rome, Volume I, January-February, 1968. pp. 66. 
Price. Uo, 9.00: 

This is the first issue of the FAO Review, a pub- 
lication designed to tell member nations about pro- 
grams and achievements of the FAO, and to pro- 
vide a forum for discussion of the concepts of de- 
velopment and of the problems and issues faced by 
FAO. 


OECD PUBLICATIONS 


Available in Canada from the 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Education, Human Resources and Development in 
Argentina, Organization for Economic Co-opera- 
tion and Development, Paris, 1967. pp. 465. 

This book is a report of the study of the educa- 
tion system in Argentina. Included is a description 
of the scope and structure of the education system 
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up to 1963, a projection of the school population 
to 1980, and an evaluation of the educational needs 
of the people in the light of economic development 
perspectives. 


Preduction of Fruit and Vegetables in OECD Mem- 
ber Countries, Present Situation and 1970 Pros- 
pects, Turkey and Yugoslavia, Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development, Paris, 
1967. pp. 85. 

This publication contains reports for Turkey and 
Yugoslavia. Each report comprises an overall view 
of the situation and prospects up to 1970, detailed 
information on individual products of special im- 
portance to that country, and a detailed analysis of 
the production and marketing of apples. 


Development Assistance Efforts and Policies, 1967 
Review, Thorp Willard, L., Organization for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development, Paris, Sep- 
tember 1967. pp. 209. 

A report by the Development Assistance Com- 
mittee of the OECD on the current economic growth 
in developing countries, and on the OECD assist- 
ance policies concerning these countries. 


Spain, An Economic Survey, Organization for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development, Paris, July 
1967 = Dpr ot: 

One of a series of economic surveys by the 
OECD. This publication describes economic devel- 
opments in Spain in 1966 and early 1967 along 
with some discussion of policy issues and economic 
outlook. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Not available from Economics Branch 


1966 Alberta Farm Business Report, Bauer, L., 
Farm Management Branch, Economics Division, 
Alberta Department of Agriculture, Edmonton. 
1967. pp. 70. Publication No. 819.50-30, 5M.9.67. 
An analysis of the 1966 farm records of approxi- 
mately 500 farms in the Province of Alberta. 


A White Paper on Human Resources Development, 
Government of Alberta, Edmonton, March, 1967. 
pp. 100. 

A review of objectives and program considera- 
tions for maximizing physical and human resource 
development in Alberta. 


Agriculture in the Atlantic Provinces, prepared by 
J. F. Booth, consultant, G. C. Retson and V. A. 
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Heighton, of the Canada Department of Agricul- 
ture, for the Atlantic Development Board, Ottawa. 
May, 1967. pp. xvi + 258. 


The report of a study of the agriculture indus- 
try of Newfoundland and Labrador, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
sponsored by the Atlantic Development Board and 
the Canada Department of Agriculture. 


The Farmer’s Interest In Carter’s Taxes, Lerohl, 
M. L., Agricultural Economics Research Council 
of Canada, Ottawa. September, 1967. pp. v + 32. 


An analysis of the recommendations affecting 
agriculture, in the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Taxation. 


Canadian Policies for Rural Adjustment: A Study 
of the Economic Impact of ARDA, PFRA, and 
MMRA, a report prepared for the Economic Coun- 
cil of Canada by Helen Buckley and Eva Tihanyi 
of the Canadian Centre for Community Studies. 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 1967. Catalogue No. 
EC22-2/7. pp. XIII + 268. 


A study of how effectively programs under the 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act (PFRA), the 
Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act (MMRA), 
and the Agricultural and Rural Development Act 
(ARDA) have contributed, or appear likely to con- 
tribute, to the growth of rural incomes and to the 
reduction of interregional income disparities in 
Canada. 


Feasibility Study of Centres for Residential Adult 
Education in the Maritime Provinces, Maclean, 
Donald F. of the Institute of Public Affairs, Dal- 
housie University, and Thomas M. Jones of the 
Adult Education Division, Nova Scotia Depart- 
ment of Education; Information and Technical 
Services Division, Department of Forestry, Ottawa, 
June, 1966. pp. 25. 


This is a condensed report of an ARDA study 
carried out by the Institute of Public Affairs of Dal- 
housie University and the three Maritime provin- 
cial governments to determine the feasibility of 
centres for adult education in the Maritime region. 


The Canada Land Inventory, Report No. 4, Land 
Capability Classification for Forestry, McCormack 
R. J., Department of Forestry and Rural Develop- 
ment, Ottawa, 1967. pp. 26. 


A description of national and regional land capa- 
bilities for Forestry. 
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STATISTICAL APPENDIX 
AVERAGE PRICES OF SELECTED CANADIAN FARM COMMODITIES, VARIOUS MARKETS AND GRADES, 1966-67 


1966 1967 


Commodity, grade and market Average Nov. Dec. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


dollars per cwt. 


CATTLE (weighted average prices at public 


stockyards) 
Good slaughter steers 
OVONLO Ma ee Reo a ost acme ro 25.85 26.50 Din25 28.60 28.74 28.50 28.09 
VVINMIDOO reer reteset mera 25m 25.07 26.21 28.57 28.47 28 .63 27.88 
Gall ay Pi een erase  cctcreneic es 24.50 24.47 25.40 27.78 27.85 PA, 23 26.89 
Good feeder steers 
OKO MLOM es eer Sea ee ey eee ee 27.70 28.00 28.00 29.50 28.53 28.50 28.50 
AYAVAT ALAN 01s (0 Peters: caren Anat natin Sm Or eat ieRtan Mees 25.55 24.62 25.48 26.92 25.96 25.90 25.98 
Calg anya tae es peer heey eee nce 24.90 24.88 24.91 PMG 27.14 26.38 26.00 
Good and choice veal calves 
BTOKOMLO presence ace es Oy es 34.95 34.50 38.91 32.30 33.66 Boas 37.62 
NATED OQ Re see ee erie we anrRae ss seWeianec ts 34.35 34.84 37.79 38.05 36.30 35.20 39.22 
ECimontonitc.cPersst hectic 28 .20 23.87 26.50 26.88 23.94 24.00 26.90 


HOGS (weighted average prices at public 
stockyards, Grade A dressed) 


ORONO Ne sey ee cree Sete ge commer niet acyeker ee 35.90 Soro 33.00 30.08 BS) fee PY, Ths: 28.74 
WiRRIDOO Nae imnrs sc eee ewes «oars 34.45 30.52 30.13 28.65 27.87 26.35 26.86 
ANG AY ec careers is tis toate ea even cl cca kat 33.50 30.11 29.37 20.11 26.17 25.47 25.55 


LAMBS (weighted average prices at public 
stockyards, Good lambs) 
TOON OR Ree tare ase Aik teat So Ne yore 26.50 24.83 26.14 26.59 Ps) PA 24.84 25.36 


NY AAISUM OVeYO yee Wis 5 cial Sato ate oo Once oases ee 21.85 20.57 21.00 20.36 20.00 18.54 19.95 
Galaga erro. ace reer a oe 22.00 19.17 18.71 S71 19.53 live 18.66 
FLUID MILK (f.o.b. factory) 
| EELINRE Des, Pood Belo Cima neue ns oer ape nen e enaaes 6.00 6.10 6.10 6.45 6.45 6.45 6.45 
Momntieall. mack trycsccs oh ta een eee ren ee 5.41 5.55 5.55 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
OVONLOV ec CORE en Perea ore ee 5.52 5.75 5.75 6.10 6.10 6.10 6.10 
NAAIGIANTSYSVO Ts, c:ctatie po ocak scl oat ERE His uREA a 5.34 5.48 5.48 5.97 5.97 5.97 5.97 
VAlICOUVE Kea tee ime ets Cine reni net hea neers 6.59 33,2 6.74 7.08 7.09 eels 7.16 
Be ne erat ha MILK (average farm 
value 
NOVacOCOL area ts ten ae meebo trons 2.94 3.12 3.05 3.20 3.24 — —- 
New Brunswick ea: cmnorr sere maces a be) 3.28 SEO 3.08 3.08 — — 
QUEDE CARR. ee rere cee eer 3.08 3.14 BE Soil Seo —- —- 
OntaniOnseedss ce eee A ey coe Ger nee 3.14 3.38 33.28 3.40 3.58 — — 
BritisheColuimbiaaeernece taster arent 3.24 3.28 3.28 3.44 3.40 — —- 
cents per Ib. 
BUTTERFAT (for butter, average farm 
value)® 
Princeiedwardalsiandieememes ernie 65.4 66.0 67.0 68 .0 68.0 —_— —_ 
LO ]WS Oe Toe ores Po HR ORE SO ner 82.9 80.8 81.5 89.5 88.5 == — 
OntarlO cee acer e erin emre se by amen cree 75.7 UT 3) 77.4 81.4 Siz5 — — 
SaskalCnewalllteserrrerruse orrwete ioe te 61.4 64.3 62.9 62.8 63.0 — —_— 
BritishiGolumbianaeseemerraerce rie een 78.9 82.8 82.8 85.8 85.8 — — 
cents per doz. 
EGGS (average paying prices at registered 
grading stations, Grade A Large) 
aa DLG car iceaee sentence a nies eM Rinn on ae et 44.6 54.2 51.2 39.5 40.2 40.0 41.5 
OLSANSOIMOma ccs rancor ere eae 45.5 55.0 53.1 37.0 38.3 36.1 36.2 
LEGCO sectie: hos teh wee nye te Pence ee 45.4 B33. 7/ 52,2 35.2 36.0 32.7 33.5 
WYO AATAL elt RA oe tat co are etn Sain pec Stee 38.1 44.4 39.6 30.0 27.9 PY AP 28.1 
VANCOUVE Is eee ee ok Do hu 39.9 40.2 43.6 $41 0 28.4 29.0 30.0 
cents per Ib. live 
BROILERS (average prices paid to growers 
No. 1 grade chicken under 5 Ibs.) 
SLOFONLOY Fee Rae ios hae eens < ated 20.6 20.5 20.0 19.0 19.2 19.9 20.5 
CONE 224s cele te Bind oe teen eae ads 21.8 20.5 20.5 20.2 20.8 21.5 21.5 
TURKEYS (average prices paid to growers, 
No. 1 grade, 12-20 Ibs.) 
FONG ON eee teeth eis os alka Peete 25.4 26.5 Pine 24.0 24.9 24.8 25.2 
Ediriontomee nd tees oe Slee 25.8 26.0 26.0 25.0 25.5 25.5 25-5 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF SELECTED CANADIAN FARM COMMODITIES, VARIOUS MARKETS AND GRADES, 1966-67 


(Concluded) 
SS EE EAL 2 EI OTE EERE I I EE ET TL LL EDT OO III EIT TEDL LEE OE LYLE LILLE EAS LY EP POEL ODE IE Rp BLED GER! L REEL LEC EEE ER ALLE ITER ELIE LY ATR PRET GET EOE 
1966-67 1966 1967 
Crop Year 
Commodity, grade and market Average Nov. Dec. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


dollars per cwt. 


POTATOES (Can. No. 1 Table, average 
prices to growers) 


erinconedward isiandes. eee eee UAL 1.25 tos 1.20 Aor 1237. 1.13 
INGWEESKUNSWICKattn eee eine 1.00 2x Toile 1.03 1.38 1) Gees! ail 
Southwestern Ontario..............-.-- 1.70 1.88 1.93 1.92 1.97 2.03 2.09 


cents & eights per bu. 
EASTERN GRAINS 
Oats (Ont. No. 2 White, f.o.b. shipping 


PONS) eee ae ee eae ec 82/2 79/4 80 85 85 85 85 
Barley (Ont. good malting, f.o.b. shipping 

BOMICS Peet et et ecto kwh ee oe 145 145 145 145 145 145 145 
Corn (Ont. No. 2 Yellow, f.o.b. Chatham, 

OS MOIStUFO MIM CAGlOLS) seeeerenie ne. 152/6 147/6 153/2 149/2 132/2 124/4 125 
Soybeans (Ont. No. 2, f.o.b. Chatham).... 306/6 306/1 302/7 295/1 287/5 275 271 


WESTERN GRAINS (basis in store Fort 
William/Port Arthur, less freight and 
elevator handling charges) 


Red Spring Wheat (No. 2 Nor.) 


WME ws ean eee oe ele Sines On em a 195/6 196/1 196/7 178/5 180/2 176/2 177/3 

Reqinaiahcsedmontonsenen sence 192/2 192/5 193/3 175/1 176/6 172/6 173/7 
Durum Wheat (No. 1 C.W.A.D.) 

Winn DOQeremt cs errs eee er ene 213 215/1 215/7 218/7 213/5 209/2 210/3 

Reginaranaiecdmontonmncencs. sneer: 209/4 211/5 212/3 215/3 210/1 205/6 206/7 
Feed Wheat 

WV AIM DOG Metres yore ce ine scree eis 177/3 178/1 178/7 163/5 165/2 161 /2 162/3 

Reginarandsedmontonaeen sent once 173/7 174/5 175/3 160/1 161/6 157/6 158/7 
Oats (No. 1 feed) 

WINRIDCQ eet cc coe ae ices oe oe oer 79/4 81/2 80/1 83/1 82/3 82/6 82/2 

LAVOE, G omin.el eee eee ene ecaree re ae re 77/4 79/2 78/1 81/1 80/3 80/6 80/2 

EGimOntoneetshct ect errr aes 75/4 77/2 76/1 79/1 78/3 78/6 78/2 
Barley (No. 1 feed) 

VVITTIT DOC rere trees See ere wrt es Sante 117/1 121/5 121/3 113/3 111/5 111/5 111/3 

FROG IMA Meer re sre in Ae ee elses nce 114/1 118/6 118/4 110/4 108/6 108/6 108 /4 

EGIMONCON GRY ey hacia natin eae hiye 115/7 115/5 107/5 105/7 105/7 105/5 
Rye (No. 2 C.W.) 

VVNTTEL DOC eee teeters Senden ok Smee h 125/2 120/2 124/4 118/1 118/5 118 118 

REGIA Se eT eh ene eR ones 121/6 116/7 121/1 114/6 115/2 114/5 114/5 

E-CIMONTOMmrmet Gaeta cc keh 118/5 113/5 es 111/4 Te 111/3 dys 
Flaxseed (No. 1 C.W.) 

VITIITED OC erence etree Ee onecas ce caers eee 291 /3 281/5 284 /2 336/4 323/7 335/4 336/4 

REGINA tee cree tas ier pn ens 288/1 278/3 281 333/2 320/5 332/2 333 /2 

EGIMOntON a waren seein > aehe een 284/5 274/7 277/4 329/6 317/1 328/6 329/6 
Rapeseed (No. 1 C.W. basis in store 

WETNCOUM ELD) octea & 5 omic erm Dco bia 278/11 268/3 285/5 237/6 231 /4 232/2 236/6 


4 Since the average farm values for manufacturing milk and butterfat published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(D.B.S.) do not include the Federal subsidies as of April 1, 1966, it is necessary to add, during the 12-months’ period ended 
March 31, 1967, the Federal payment of 85¢ per 100 pounds of milk testing 3.5% butterfat to obtain the full returns to pro- 
ducers. Ten cents were retained for export aid. The net payment of 75¢ per cwt. was made directly to farmers, at the equivalent 
rate of 21.43¢ per pound of butterfat. Since the end of the dairy year, a rebate of 2.7¢ per cwt. from the export assistance 
holdback has been paid to dairy farmers. 

Federal subsidies for the 12-months’ period April 1, 1967 to March 31, 1968 amount to $1.21 per cwt. of milk testing 3.5% 
butterfat, of which 11¢ are retained for export aid. The net payment per cwt. is again made directly to producers at the equiv- 
alent rate of 31.42¢ per pound of butterfat. 

b In the Province of Quebec, and beginning April 1, 1966, full producer returns consist of the published D.B.S. average 
farm values for manufacturing milk and butterfat, plus the Federal payment (see footnote *), plus a payment made by the 
Quebec Government. This payment is made on butterfat at the rate of 5¢ per pound from April 1 to September 30 and at the 
rate of 10¢ per pound from October 1 to March 31. Prior to April 1, 1966, this payment, which began in October, 1964, was 
made through factories and was part of the producer’s farm value. It terminated on March 31, 1967. 

¢ In the Province of Ontario, and beginning October 1, 1966 until March 31, 1967 full producer returns consist of the 
published D.B.S. average farm values for manufacturing milk and butterfat, plus the Federal payment (see footnote *), plus 
a payment made by the Ontario Government. The payments amount to 25¢ per hundredweight (7.14¢ per pound butterfat) 
of manufacturing milk and secondary and excess fluid milk delivered to plants, basis 3.5% butterfat. For all cream grading 
Special and/or No. 1, the payment is 10¢ per pound butterfat. 
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GENERAL ECONOMIC SITUATION AND OUTLOOK 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The year 1967 has been characterized thus far 
by a general weakening of the forces making for ex- 
pansion in the world economy. As the O.E.C.D. put 
it, “Economic growth has slowed down, or been 
halted in the three largest industrial countries, with 
repercussions on growth in many other countries 
and on world trade”. It was also pointed out that 
“for the first time for nearly a decade, there has been 
a simultaneous weakening of demand in several 
important countries”. As a matter of fact, the slow- 
ing down of world trade and industrial output in 
several key countries has gone somewhat farther 
than was foreseen. 

More recently, however, positive signs have ap- 
peared that an economic recovery may be in the 
offing. The stronger trend of demand and produc- 
tion now emerging in the United States, and prob- 
ably in Britain and West Germany is coming at a 
time when the economies of Japan and Italy are 
still forging ahead. This in turn should generate suf- 
ficient momentum to bring about a period of stronger 
growth for the world economy. 

Renewed economic expansion is being supported 
by the adoption of more expansionary policies in 
several countries. Looking at the world scene, there 
is a greater awareness that, for the present at least, 
economic policy in several major industrial coun- 
tries will have to face the problems not of too fast 
but of relatively slow growth. Within the limits im- 
posed by the maintenance of an acceptable degree 
of price stability and balance of payments consider- 
ations, many countries appear to be re-orienting their 
policies with the primary objective of stimulating 
economic growth. Britain, Germany, France, Sweden 
and several other countries have already enacted re- 
flationary measures in differing degrees. 

In the United States and in Japan, in contrast, 
the present or anticipated level of activity is re- 
garded as being too high to be sustained for long 
without causing serious strains in important areas of 
their respective economies. As a consequence, the 


aim of government policy in these two countries is 
to keep the forces of expansion under control. 

While the evidence that a certain amount of re- 
flation is now occurring in important industrial coun- 
tries appears to be clear and convincing, especially 
with regard to the United States, it must not be 
expected that the level of industrial activity and of 
world trade will necessarily rise very rapidly in the 
year ahead. The improvement here is best regarded 
as a recovery from a slowdown prevailing in the 
latter part of 1966 and throughout most of 1967 
rather than a return to “boom” conditions charac- 
teristic of most of the period since 1961. 

In primary producing countries, the total value 
of exports has continued to rise, but only slowly. 
In the first half of 1967 merchandise exports were 
running about 2.5 per cent higher than a year earlier. 
However, commodity prices for most primary prod- 
ucts are still generally weak and no widespread up- 
swing can be anticipated in the near future. The 
accumulation of foreign exchange reserves by pri- 
mary producers is no longer taking place and this 
may in turn lead to some curtailment of rates of 
growth and of imports. 


United States 


In Canada’s most important market area, the 
United States, the rapid acceleration in economic 
activity in 1966 was followed by a much slower pace 
of overall growth during the first half of this year. 
During this period of time, the United States was 
undergoing an adjustment on an unprecedented 
scale which was a major factor depressing industrial 
output. As a result, the United States gross national 
product in real terms marked time in the first quar- 
ter of this year and showed only a relatively modest 
rise in the second quarter of 1967. At the same 
time, the industrial production index, a measure of 
the physical output of the nation’s factories, mines 
and utilities, declined throughout the first six months 
of the year; but an upturn in July and August re- 
covered most of the earlier loss. Concurrently, U.S. 


manufacturers have been operating at well below full 
capacity this year. 

This weakening of the U.S. domestic economy was 
reflected also by a slowing in U.S. import demand. 
During the first eight months of the year, U.S. gen- 
eral imports were running only about 6 per cent 
higher in value terms than in the same period of 
1966. By way of contrast, U.S. imports rose by some 
20 per cent in the 1966 calendar year. 

The completion of the main inventory adjustment 
during the first half of this year has cleared the way 
for a faster rate of overall economic growth in the 
period ahead. A continuation of higher government 
spending, especially in defence oriented activities, 
a marked revival in residential construction activity, 
a stronger consumer sector, as well as a renewal of 
inventory accumulation, are all part of the more 
expansionary climate visualized for the final stages 
of 1967 and throughout most of next year. By way 
of contrast only a modest improvement is expected 
in business fixed investment. The general picture is 
thus a marked quickening of the pace of economic 
activity, to the extent that the Administration has 
called for a surcharge on corporate and personal in- 
comes to keep the expansion from creating and per- 
petuating undesirable cost-price pressures. 

The relatively slack U.S. economy during most 
of 1967 has tended to limit general imports into 
that country by reducing the need for industrial 
materials. At the same time, the developing excess 
capacity in U.S. manufacturing has allowed domestic 
production to supply more of the total demand. 
Fina'ly, the reduced pace of capital outlays has had 
a restraining effect on imports of capital equipment. 
With a more expansionary U.S. economy in the 
offing, it is plausible to project an increase in gen- 
eral U.S. import demand next year. 


United Kingdom 


The situation in the United Kingdom, Canada’s 
second largest export market, still shows lack of 
buoyancy, but there are some indications that Brit- 
ain’s long period of economic standstill may be 
ending and that the trend towards sharply higher 
unemployment may at least be moderating. 

The period of strict restraint on wages and prices 
ended at the beginning of July, 1967. There was 
for a time a marked improvement in the merchan- 
dise trade balance partly by keeping prices and 
wages stable throughout most of the period. More 
recently there has been some deterioration in the 
trade balance owing to the repercussions from the 
Middle East situation. 


Forecasts made recently by reliable sources sug- 
gest a growth rate of 2 to 3 per cent during the 
second half of 1967 and for 1968. These forecasts 
rest mainly on the assumption of a modest reflation 
in the British economy which would allow for a 
moderate recovery in consumer spending spurred 
by rising incomes and some relaxation of credit re- 
straints. A continued high level of public spending 
together with a moderate expansion of exports are 
seen as further areas of strength. 

Nevertheless, the United Kingdom continues to 
experience balance of payments problems aggravated 
by developments arising out of the Middle East 
situation. The scope for a general expansion of im- 
port demand therefore continues to be limited. 


European Economic Community 


The economic recession in Germany was the 
main factor dampening growth in Canada’s third 
largest export market in 1967. The effects of the 
German slump were felt in all other E.E.C. coun- 
tries and particularly in Belgium and the Nether- 
lands. In France, industrial output was stagnant in 
the first half of 1967 as a result of both weak do- 
mestic demand and a slower expansion of exports. 
In Italy, industrial output continued to rise at a 
pace close to that of 1966, as the expansion of the 
internal market, especially in the business capital 
sector, compensated for the deceleration of exports. 

More recently there were signs of an economic 
recovery from the recession which has afflicted West 
Germany for the past year. The signs of an im- 
pending upturn are still spotty, but unmistakeable. 
Both monetary and fiscal policy have been geared 
to stimulating the recovery. The government has 
passed two special budgets involving a major ex- 
pansion of public spending while the German cen- 
tral bank has adopted a policy of monetary ease. 
There are more recent signs of a gradual tightening 
of the labour market, auto sales are improving and 
new orders in industry have been rising. Thus while 
the general expectation does not suggest a major 
expansion is in the offing, any recovery in the 
economy of West Germany will help lift the econ- 
omies of the rest of the Common Market. More- 
over, Britain is also counting heavily on an up- 
swing in trade with Germany and the E.E.C. gen- 
erally. 


Japan 


The strong expansion in demand and ouput which 
started in 1966 is still continuing in Japan. In the 
first half of 1967 industrial production was almost 
18 per cent higher than in the corresponding period 


a year earlier. The trend of demand is still upward, 
despite some measures of restraint imposed recent- 
ly. The main stimuli to the economy are coming 
from increased plant and equipment investment 
and higher consumer spending. 

The strong pressure of domestic demand has put 
a strain on Japan’s balance of payments. However, 
economic prospects for the year ahead are still 
favorable, even if Japan’s rate of expansion should 
be somewhat less rapid than in 1967. 


CANADIAN ECONOMIC SITUATION 
AND OUTLOOK 
Situation 


Canadian economic activity has been on a con- 
tinuing upward trend for more than six years and 
while some slowing in the expansion occurred in 
1967, the basic factor in this connection is a transi- 
tion to a more sustainable rate of growth in an 
economy which is now essentially fully employed. 

The Minister of Finance, speaking in the House 
of Commons on October 4, 1967 predicted that the 
gross national product would increase by some- 
what more than 7 per cent this year. However, the 
real rate of growth is likely to be in the order of 
about 3 per cent, compared with about 6 per cent 
in 1966. 

The Minister of Finance drew special attention 
to the undesirable increases in prices and costs and 
urged the cooperation of government, industrial and 
labour groups in exercising a policy of restraint, in 
this area. The problem of maintaining Canada’s 
competitive position in the world, now especially 
important in view of the tariff reductions emanating 
from the Kennedy Round was particularly em- 
phasized. 

The major expansionary sectors of the economy 
in 1967 were in the area of consumer spending 
(other than durables), a continued strong rise in 
government spending at all levels, and in the external 
sector. Centennial-related expenditures by tourists 
were particularly significant in improving Canada 
balance of payments position on current account 
this year. Merchandise exports were especially 
buoyant in the first half of 1967. 

There was a slackening of demand in the busi- 
ness capital investment sector in 1967 where spend- 
ing in recent years had been especially buoyant. 
Expenditures on housing rose as a result of the 
Government’s spring lending program, but for the 
year as a whole, there was not much increase over 
the previous year. The durable goods sector was 
affected by a modest weakening in new car sales. 
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The accumulation of inventories by the business 
sector contributed very little to the gain in output. 


Outlook 


The Minister of Finance in his House of Com- 
mons Address on October 4, 1967 sounded a fairly 
optimistic note regarding the economic prospects 
for the Canadian economy in 1968. 

He said, “...there is no suggestion whatever 
of any downward turn in the future”. However, 
it was emphasized that the immediate outlook was 
“complicated by the stronger resurgence of spend- 
ing, prices and incomes in the United States...” 

The general picture for 1968 is for consumer 
demands generally to increase more strongly and for 
“government demands for goods and services to 
increase slightly less than this year.” A _ strong 
demand for housing is anticipated and more capital 
availability in this sector is also projected. On the 
other hand, it is suggested that business capital in- 
vestment in 1968 may increase little, owing in part 
to the comparatively low level of corporate profits 
this year. 

World economic conditions on the whole appear 
to present a more favorable environment for con- 
tinuing high levels of Canadian export trade, with 
an anticipated expansion in both the American 
economy and in the economies of most of Canada’s 
major trading partners. However, certain of the 
special stimuli which existed in 1967 will perhaps 
be of diminishing importance in 1968. For example, 
increases in motor vehicle sales abroad next year 
under the Canada-United States Agreement are 
apt to be more moderate than the very large gains 
that were made in both 1966 and 1967. In addi- 
tion, special factors involving both copper and 
crude petroleum may be less important next year. 
For these, and other reasons, it is possible that the 
prospective gain in Canada’s merchandise exports in 
1968 in absolute value terms may not be far out 
of line with those expected for this year. 


AGRICULTURAL SITUATION AND OUTLOOK 


World Review and Outlook 


Production, Stocks and Trade—In 1966, world 
agricultural and food production, excluding Main- 
land China, increased by 3 and 4 per cent respec- 
tively over 1965. Food production is estimated to 
have increased in Western Europe (2 per cent); 
North America (3 per cent); the Soviet bloc 
countries (10 per cent); and Oceania (13 per 


cent). Among the developing regions, food pro- 
duction rose only in the Far East (3 per cent) and 
Near East (2 per cent). In Africa and Latin 
America, where food production failed to increase 
in 1965, data indicate a fall of about 1 per cent 
in 1966. 

The main feature of the increase in world 
agricultural production in 1966 was a rise of 8 
per cent in grain output after the slight decline that 
took place in 1965. For wheat, the increase of 18 
per cent came mainly from the very large, record 
output in Australia, Canada and the Soviet Union. 
Among coarse grains, the biggest increases were 
for barley and corn. The increase in barley produc- 
tion was mainly due to larger harvests in Europe, 
a record crop in Canada and a recovery in the 
Soviet Union. Total world meat production in- 
creased by about 4 per cent, and there were small 
increases in the production of milk and eggs in 
1966. 

On a per capita basis, agricultural output, as well 
as food production, in the world as a whole in- 
creased by about 2 per cent but declined by 1 
per cent in the developing regions. Thus, the pro- 
gress made in the developing regions during the 
previous decade has now been lost. Per capita food 
production in the developing regions is now lower 
than in any year since 1957. 

World agricultural production in 1967 is ex- 
pected to increase slightly over the 1966 output. 
World wheat production estimated at 278 million 
tons (10.2 billion bushels), is close to the 1966 
production of 280 million tons. Coarse grain pro- 
duction is likely to increase in 1967 mainly be- 
cause of larger crops in North America and West- 
ern Europe. An increase in world beef production is 
probable, especially in the European Economic 
Community (EEC) countries, and pork production 
is expected to recover in most areas in Western 
Europe. World production of oilseeds, oils and 
fats in 1967 is forecast at an all-time high of 39 
million tons (oil equivalent basis) and a record 
volume of over 11 million tons is also expected to 
be exported during the year. World butter produc- 
tion, as well as exports, are expected to increase 
in 1967. Larger butter exports are expected from 
the EEC countries and Oceania. 

Grain stocks on July 1, 1967 in the main ex- 
porting countries—the United States, Canada, Ar- 
gentina and Australia—had increased to about 101 
million tons or by 3 per cent from 1966. Wheat 
stocks, estimated at 37 million tons (1.4 billion 
bushels), were 9 per cent higher than a year ago. 
Larger holdings in Canada and Australia more than 


offset a decline in stocks in the United States and 
Argentina. Canadian wheat stocks were for the first 
time much higher than those of the United States. 
Holdings of coarse grains, estimated at 64 million 
tons, remained at the 1966 level, although stocks of 
corn declined slightly. The current grain stocks, 
combined with large world crops of wheat and 
coarse grains, should provide bigger total grain 
supplies for the 1967-68 marketing season than 
those available in 1966-67. World stocks of other 
agricultural products continued to rise as a whole, 
and in the case of sugar and cotton, they increased 
to unprecedented levels. Butter stocks are also large 
in the EEC countries. 

The value of world trade in agricultural products 
rose by 2 per cent in 1966 and the growth reflected 
increases both in trade volume and in price levels. 
However, much of the gain in export earnings went 
to North America where, mainly because of in- 
creased grain shipments, earnings from agricultural 
exports increased by 13 per cent during the year. 
The value of agricultural exports of the Far East, 
Latin America and Oceania actually declined in 
1966. For the developing regions as a whole, agri- 
cultural export earnings fell about 2 per cent. 

As in the previous years, food imports into the 
developing countries continued to increase, and 
reached a value of $4.5 billion in 1966, exceeding 
the 1965 imports by 4 per cent. Total imports by 
these countries of all agricultural products amounted 
to $5.6 billion in 1966, equal to approximately 45 
per cent of their receipts from exports of farm prod- 
ucts and just over half of their net receipts of 
foreign assistance in that year. 


Prices and Farm Income—The overall level of in- 
ternational prices for agricultural products showed 
little change in 1966. The 1966 index of world 
export prices for primary agricultural products was 
less than 1 per cent higher than in 1965. Prices 
for food declined by about 2 per cent, while non- 
food agricultural prices increased by about 4 per 
cent. In the first half of 1967, the overall price 
level for agricultural products showed a slow rise, 
but remained, in general, below the level of the 
corresponding period of 1966. Prices for grains and 
dairy products increased but prices for meats and 
oilseeds declined. 

The prices received by farmers in 1966 gen- 
erally continued to rise although in most of the 
countries for which data are available the rise was 
smaller than a year ago. The prices paid by farmers 
also rose during 1966, and in about half of these 
countries the ratio between prices received and 


prices paid by farmers improved. However, the 
prices received by farmers did not keep pace with 
the general cost of living. 

Farm incomes improved in some industrialized 
countries in 1966. As in Canada, there was a large 
increase in U.S. farm income during the year as 
compared with 1965. Realized net farm income in 
the United States rose by 16 per cent in 1966 to a 
level of $16,300 million, which was the second 
highest on record. In the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and France, net farm income also increased 
slightly. However, income developments in 1966 
were less favorable in Italy, Britain and the Scan- 
dinavian countries. 


Policies and Development Plans—In the United 
States there were fewer agricultural policy develop- 
ments than usual, the Food and Agricultural Act of 
1965 having set the main lines of policy until 1969. 
The Food for Peace Act came into effect in January 
1967, extending Public Law 480. 

Closely related to the provisions of the Food for 
Peace Act are measures taken to relax some of the 
long-standing brakes on the expansion of agricul- 
tural production. The national acreage allotment for 
wheat for 1967, for instance, was raised to 68.2 
million acres, thus enabling farmers to increase wheat 
plantings under guarantee. For 1968, however, the 
acreage allotment has been reduced by 13 per cent, 
or to 59.3 million acres. For farmers complying with 
the program, the loan rate for 1968 is to be main- 
tained at $1.25 per bushel for wheat, as in 1967, 
which remains as the minimum guaranteed return to 
the farmer. Domestic marketing certificates again 
are to be issued for an amount equal to the ex- 
pected domestic consumption of wheat for food, 
estimated at 530 million bushels for the 1968-69 
season. The average wheat certificate payment to 
producers participating in the 1967 program is 48¢ 
per bushel. 

The level of price support for feed grains was in- 
creased for the 1967 crop. Farmers were again 
required to divert at least 20 per cent of their base 
acreage to be eligible for price support payments 
and loans, but voluntary acreage diversion for pay- 
ment was eliminated except on small farms, and 
there was no acreage diversion program for barley. 
For soybeans the increased price support rate in- 
troduced for 1966 has been continued for the 1967 
crop. ; 

The higher support levels introduced in 1966 for 
certain dairy products are being continued until the 
end of the 1967-68 marketing year. From July 1, 
1967, import quotas have been placed on a number 
of dairy products for the first time. The new quotas 


are expected to bring U.S. imports of dairy products 
down to a level of 1 billion pounds of milk equiva- 
lent. This will represent approximately 1 per cent 
of domestic milk production. 


In Western Europe agricultural policies have con- 
tinued to be based on the general aim of securing, 
for the farm population, levels of living com- 
parable with those of other groups. Additional grants 
and loans on special terms have been made avail- 
able in several countries including Belgium, France, 
the Netherlands and Britain, to facilitate investment 
in agriculture, in particular the formation of larger 
units, and financial inducements of various kinds 
given to encourage early retirement of farmers, es- 
pecially those whose farms are suitable for con- 
solidation purposes or for withdrawal from agri- 
cultural use. 


Marketing problems have also received increasing 
attention. The European Economic Community 
(EEC) made further progress in the formulation of 
the Common Agricultural Policy which will come 
into full operation on July 1, 1968. Single or com- 
mon prices for grains and oilseeds and market regula- 
tions for fats and oils, pigmeat, poultry meat and 
eggs were implemented on July 1, 1967. 

In Britain, features of the Agriculture Act, 1967, 
are the establishment of a Meat and Live Stock 
Commission, with attendant changes in subsidy ar- 
rangements for cattle and the promotion of more 
efficient production and marketing of meat. Grants 
for the improvement of agricultural land and in 
respect of equipment and machinery are included in 
the Act, and special attention is given to increasing 
the productivity of hill land. Provision is also made 
for farm amalgamations and the payment of lump 
sums and annuities for outgoing farmers. 

In Latin America, the Brazilian Government is 
formulating a comprehensive 10-year plan, and is 
also implementing a diversification program to re- 
duce the country’s dependence on coffee. In Argen- 
tina, the Government has emphasized that agricul- 
ture is the foundation of economic development in 
that country, and that the aim in future would be to 
export as much as possible, with the domestic market 
consuming the remainder, instead of (as in the past) 
first meeting domestic demand and then exporting 
what was left. In Mexico, a five-year plan (1966-70) 
for the agricultural sector is now in operation under 
which ‘self-sufficiency in food is expected by 1968. 
In the Far East, India’s draft fourth five-year plan 
(1966-67/1970-71 gives a pivotal role to the so- 
called High-Yielding Varieties Program, which is 
planned to cover 32 million acres by the end of 
the fourth plan. Greater emphasis is being given to 


the import of foreign breeds of livestock in order 
to increase milk yields by crossing with indigenous 
breeds. 


Canadian Farm Production and Income 


Farm Production—A preliminary estimate indicates 
that the index of farm production for Canada for 
1967 will be between 10 and 15 per cent below 
the record level of 182.8 (1949=100) established 
in 1966. This decline is attributable for the most 
part to a substantially smaller Prairie grain crop 
in 1967 than in 1966 and, to a lesser extent, to 
reduced output of potatoes, sugar beets, flaxseed, 
cattle and dairy products. Offsetting these reduc- 
tions to some extent was an increase in the produc- 
tion of poultry products and hogs. 


Farm Cash Receipts—Information currently avail- 
able indicates that farm cash receipts from the sale 
of farm products may reach $4.4 billion in 1967, 
slightly above the figure of nearly $4.3 billion real- 
ized in 1966. Contributing most to this gain were 
participation payments made by the Canadian Wheat 
Board early in the year on 1965 crops of wheat, 
oats and barley. From a total of $229.3 million in 
1966, these payments rose to $311.8 million in 
1967 as a result of an increase in both the per 
bushel payments and the marketings on which the 
payments were made. Although total farmers’ 
marketings of wheat in 1967 are expected to be 
slightly below 1966 levels, total cash returns at time 
of delivery should be above 1966 levels because 
of the increase in the initial payment from $1.50 per 
bushel for No. 1 Northern at the Lakehead, to $1.70 
per bushel from August 1. A substantial increase in 
total cash receipts to producers of tobacco reflects 
a situation in which increased demand in recent 
years has resulted in higher prices and expanded 
production. 

Of all the field crops, potatoes and flaxseed dis- 
played the greatest reduction in farm cash receipts 
during 1967. Farmers’ prices of flaxseed have re- 
mained at the 1966 level but, because of lower 
marketings, cash receipts declined. A substantial 
increase in potato production in 1966 was reflected 
in increased marketings during the first part of 1967. 
However, production in 1967 declined sharply, and 
marketings in the second half of 1967 are expected 
to be lower than a year ago. 

Cash receipts from the sale of livestock and 
livestock products in 1967, which account for more 
than one-half of farmers’ total cash returns from 
farming, were forecast to be above 1966 levels 
because of gains from cattle, dairy products and 
poultry meat. Higher prices for cattle more than 


offset lower marketings, while the rise in total cash 
receipts from poultry meat can be attributed for the 
most part to increased production. 

Farm dairy production is expected to be at ap- 
proximately the same level as a year ago, but average 
plant-paying prices have increased with the result 
that total market returns have been higher in 1967 
than in 1966. In addition, substantial subsidy pay- 
ments were made directly by the federal and pro- 
vincial governments to dairy farmers during the 
first quarter of the year, and since then by the new 
Canadian Dairy Commission. 

Marketings of both hogs and eggs throughout 
1967 were higher than they were in 1966, but prices 
averaged well below those of 1966 with the result 
that total cash receipts from each of these products 
were lower. 


Farm Operating Expenses—Farm operating expenses 
and depreciation charges continued to advance in 
1967, partly as a result of a general increase in 
the level of prices paid by farmers for goods and 
services used on the farm. The only item of expen- 
diture for which no increase was recorded was rent. 
This expenditure was lower in 1967 than in 1966 
as a result of the sharp reduction in grain production 
in Western Canada and its consequent effect upon 
share rental payments. The use of chemical ferti- 
lizers has become widespread and intensive in re- 
cent years, and it is expected that this trend con- 
tinued in 1967. Shipments of manufactured live- 
stock and poultry feeds increased again in 1967 and 
prices rose. Petroleum product prices were higher in 
1967 than in 1966 and farmers’ expenditures for 
machinery and repair parts were up. Employment 
in agriculture did not vary much between 1966 and 
1967 but wage rates rose quite substantially. With 
interest rates climbing and the use of credit increas- 
ing, farmers’ outlay for the servicing of debt con- 
tinued to rise. 


Net Income—The gain in total cash receipts in 1967 
is expected to be greater than the increase in farm 
operating expenses, so that realized farm net income 
from farming operations in 1967 is forecast to be 
slightly above the 1966 level. On the other hand, 
total net income from farming operations, which 
includes inventory changes, is expected to be well 
down from that of a year ago because of the sub- 
stantial reduction in the output of grain in the Prai- 
rie Provinces. When the value of this inventory 
decrease is deducted from realized net income, total 
net income may be down to $1.6 billion, as against 
almost $2 billion in 1966. 


Farm Income Prospects for 1968—Total cash re- 
ceipts from farming operations are expected to be 
higher in 1968 than in 1967. Although wheat mar- 
ketings may not be maintained at the 1967 level 
because of possibly lower sales on the export mar- 
ket, cash returns to farmers at time of delivery are 
expected to equal or exceed those of a year earlier 
because of the increase in the initial price to farm- 
ers which will be in effect until at least the end of 
the current crop year. Canadian Wheat Board 
participation payments may exceed the substantial 
amounts paid out in 1967; the payments in 1968 
will be based on the 1966 crop marketings which 
were well above the level of marketings from the 
1965 crop, the basis of the 1967 payments. Main- 
tenance of the strong demand for tobacco may be 
reflected in increased acreage and production during 
the coming year and a consequent further addition 
to income from this source. Cattle marketings are not 
likely to vary significantly from those of 1967 and 
prices should remain favorable. The hog situation 
is rather uncertain but there is some tendency for 
marketings to ease downward and, possibly by the 
end of the year, there may be some strengthening 
of prices. Milk production is not likely to change 
much but overall average prices may be up. Supplies 
of eggs may remain excessive until mid-1968 after 
which there may be some decline in output and rise 
in prices. Poultry meat production will likely con- 
tinue to increase but at a slower rate and, as a con- 
sequence, prices may be up somewhat. Farm ex- 
penses will continue to rise as they have in the past 
so that realized net income may be approximately 
equal to the level estimated for 1967. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS SITUATION 
AND OUTLOOK 


Canada is the world’s fourth largest exporter of 
farm products. About one-third of Canada’s agri- 
cultural production is exported. Our agricultural 
exports currently average about $1.8 billion per year 
with products moving to about 130 countries. While 
exports have shown appreciable fluctuations in re- 
cent years the trend is upwards and the current 
value is a little more than 70 per cent above the 
average value of the early 1950’s. 

While total agricultural exports continue to in- 
crease gradually, the relative importance of agricul- 
ture in total Canadian exports is progressively de- 
clining. In 1966, agriculture’s share of total exports 
was 18.5 per cent as compared with about 21.5 per 
cent a decade earlier. 


Destination of Farm Exports 


Markets for Canadian farm exports are also show- 
ing significant changes. The concentration of our 
exports in only a few markets, while still high, has 
shifted noticeably in recent years. Since wheat con- 
tinues to make up well over half of Canada’s agri- 
cultural exports, its role in explaining these changes 
is apparent. In terms of current value, the chief 
importer of Canadian agricultural products is still 
the United Kingdom, taking roughly 17 per cent of 
the total in 1966. However, a decade earlier this 
market absorbed 31 per cent of the total. During 
the same period the share of total farm exports to 
the United States fell from a little more than 
20 per cent to 15 per cent. The proportion going 
to the European Economic Community declined 
appreciably during the early 1960’s but has held 
at a more stable 11 to 12 per cent over the past 
three years. Today, the Soviet Union, Mainland 
China and Eastern European countries take approx- 
imately 25 per cent of our farm exports whereas 
a few years ago they took practically none. Exports 
to Japan on the other hand, have constituted a 
relatively stable 7-9 per cent share of the total over 
the past decade indicating a progressive growth 
in absolute terms of our exports to that market. 
Food aid to the developing countries represents 
a growing outlet for farm products but its impor- 
tance as a demand factor depends upon the willing- 
ness and capacity of governments to contribute. 


Composition of Exports 


The actual composition of the agricultural export 
basket is not changing significantly but the sharing 
of total exports between various commodity groups 
has in some cases shifted noticeably. Wheat as noted 
remains the dominant item. Oilseed exports, negli- 
gible a few years ago, now account for roughly 6 
per cent of farm exports and comprise the second 
largest item in the agricultural package. Wheat 
flour ranked third in importance in 1966 but its 
share of total exports is dropping progressively from 
a little more than 7 per cent a decade ago to around 
43 per cent in 1966. 

Live animal exports show wide annual fluctuations 
but there appears to be a tendency in recent years 
for this category to increase in importance and in 
1966 it made up 4.2 per cent of the total, ranking 
as the fourth largest commodity group. In particular, 
the trade in feeder and slaughter cattle to the United 
States is tending to increase. Meats and meat prep- 
arations are becoming marginally more important, 
ranking fifth in 1966. The value of tobacco ex- 
ports in the past decade has more than doubled and 


has increased significantly in relation to the total. 
Coarse grain exports are declining relatively in the 
face of increasing competition from corn. 


The Kennedy Round and Agriculture 


As mentioned above, the annual value of Cana- 
dian farm exports is about $1,800 million. A little 
more than $1,200 million is accounted for by 
wheat, wheat flour and coarse grains. The largest 
component is of course wheat which amounts to 
about $1,000 million. Agricultural products other 
than cereals make up about $600 to $700 million in 
exports. About half of this now enters world markets 
free of duty and was not affected by the recently 
concluded trade negotiations under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (Kennedy Round). 
The balance, sold largely to the United States, repre- 
sents the export volume of non-cereal products on 
which tariffs and other barriers to trade were subject 
to negotiation in the Kennedy Round. Tariff con- 
cessions of benefit to Canada were negotiated on 
about $110 million of this. In total then, of $1,800 
million of Canadian agricultural exports, benefits 
were received as a result of the negotiations on 
about $1,110 million or 63 per cent. 

On the import side, agricultural products amount 
to about $1,000 million. Of this slightly less than 
half enters Canada duty-free at the present time. 
This is divided about equally between the United 
States and Commonwealth sources. With the deduc- 
tion of imports of sugar and coarse grains (largely 
corn) from dutiable imports, as they did not form 
part of the negotiations, the volume of dutiable 
imports remaining for possible tariff reductions was 
about $420 million. Of this amount Canada made 
tariff concessions on about $200 million. To this 
figure must be added the value of exporter com- 
mitments undertaken as part of the new grains 
agreement, in order to determine the over-all 
Canadian contribution to the negotiations. 

Because of the major importance of the United 
States in our export trade, the Canadian negotiations 
on agricultural products other than cereals were 
conducted largely with that country. Negotiations 
with other countries, principally the European 
Economic Community, the Nordic countries, Japan 
and Switzerland, because of the nature of Canadian 
agricultural exports to these countries, focused 
mainly on a few individual commodities in contrast 
to the broad coverage of the negotiations with the 
U.S.A. Tariff reductions of benefit to Canada from 
these countries covers trade amounting to about 
$15 million. 


Canada’s dutiable agricultural exports to the 
U.S.A. in 1966 amounted to about $225 million. 
On $95 million of this dutiable trade, the U.S.A. 
has cut tariffs by an average of 60 per cent in- 
cluding about $29 million on which the tariff has 
been cut to zero. The major products, exports worth 
$1 million or over in 1966, on which these cuts 
were negotiated are as follows: (a) free entry— 
maple sugar and maple syrup, fresh apples, fresh 
raspberries, turnips, a number of grass and forage 
seeds, cattle hides and skins, bran, shorts and mid- 
dlings, brewers’ grains, grain screenings and other 
grain milling by-products and animal feeds; (b) 
50% tariff reduction—fresh and frozen pork, dairy 
cattle, fresh and frozen blueberries, currant and berry 
jams and jellies, fresh carrots, other grass and forage 
seeds, mustard seed and sunflower seed. 

The balance of the $225 million i.e. $130 million 
on which tariff reductions were not negotiated with 
the U.S.A. is accounted for by live beef cattle, fresh 
and frozen beef, coarse grains, potatoes and cured 
pork. No duty reductions were made in the corre- 
sponding items in the Canadian tariff. 

As regards imports coming into Canada, most of 
the reductions in the Canadian tariff were made as 
a result of negotiations with the U.S.A. and apart 
from tropical products, tariffs were reduced on only 
a small number of products as a result of agree- 
ments with other countries. This of course reflects 
the small agricultural component in our trade with 
these countries. 

The largest import items on which reductions in 
the Canadian tariff were made viz-a-viz the U.S.A. 
relate to citrus juices, fresh pork, grass and forage 
seeds, apples, feeds, cigar wrapper tobacco, hops, 
animal fats, dried vegetables, certain fresh vegetables 
and a number of non-competitive products such as 
rice, raisins, and processed coffee. 

As a general outcome of the Canada-U.S.A. nego- 
tiations in the Kennedy Round, after the full im- 
plementation of the tariff reductions negotiated, 
about 30 per cent of Canadian agricultural exports 
to the U.S.A. will enter that country duty-free and 
the average U.S. duty on the balance of our 
agricultural exports will be only about 6 per cent. 

On the Canadian side, the average rate on duti- 
able agricultural imports from the U.S.A. will be 
about 9 per cent after full implementation of the 
Kennedy Round results with about 45 per cent of 
U.S. exports entering Canada duty-free. 

‘In the United Kingdom market the main results 
were an improved position for wheat on the one 
hand and on the other hand a narrowing of the 
preference enjoyed by Canadian exports on about 


$70 million or about 45 per cent of our preferential 
trade. The most important products in terms of ex- 
port value affected are soybean oilcake and meal, 
soybeans, fancy meats, dried beans, tomato juice, 
canned and frozen corn and tobacco. It should be 
noted however that the general level of preference 
remaining on most of our agricultural exports to the 
U.K., after the negotiated rates are put into effect, 
will be about 10 per cent. 


It was agreed that the tariff concessions would 
come into effect over a four-year period on the 
basis of either of two alternative plans—20 per 
cent of the total reduction beginning January 1, 
1968, and a similar cut on the same date on each of 
the next four years, or 40 per cent of the total reduc- 
tion commencing July 1, 1968, 20 per cent com- 
mencing January 1, 1970, and a further 20 per cent 
on that date in each of the next two years. The 
United States proposes to adopt the first alternative, 
whereas the United Kingdom and Japan will be 
accepting the second. In Canada, some of the con- 
cessions will be implemented in a single step not 
later than July 1, 1968. Concessions which are not 
implemented in one step will be staged over a period 
not exceeding four years beginning January 1, 1968. 


Negotiations on Grains 


World trade in wheat has over the past 17 years 
been conducted in accordance with the provisions of 
successive International Wheat Agreements. The 
IWA of 1962, scheduled to expire on July 31, 1965, 
was twice extended for one year periods in antici- 
pation of a broader grains agreement being negotia- 
ted in the Kennedy Round. The principal wheat 
exporters opposed a continuation of the 1962 price 
range—approximately Cdn. $1.743-$2.174 for No. 
1 Northern in store at the Lakehead—beyond July 
31, 1967. The view was that this range no longer 
reflected current conditions and in any event nego- 
tiations were proceeding in Geneva for a higher 
price range. Governments agreed to extend only the 
administrative provisions of the 1962 IWA until a 
new agreement came into effect. 


The Kennedy Round negotiations succeeded in 
reaching agreement on a higher range of minimum 
and maximum prices—approximately Cdn. $1.954- 
$2.384 for No. 1 Northern in store at the Lakehead. 
This represents a 21¢ per bushel increase in both 
the minimum and maximum price for No. 1 North- 
ern over the range of the 1962 IWA. The agree- 
ment also includes a more comprehensive schedule 
of prices which includes important classes of wheat 
from all major exporters. In addition, both importing 
and exporting countries agreed to contribute a 


specified quantity of grains for human consumption 
—in cash or in kind—to a food aid program. The 
total annual commitment is 4.5 million metric tons 
of which Canada will supply 11 per cent. Accept- 
able access commitments by importing countries and 
the inclusion of specific provisions covering interna- 
tional trade in coarse grains in the agreement did 
not prove to be negotiable. 


There are complex, technical questions involved 
in precisely describing the new price schedule but 
the following are the essential points. U.S. No. 2 
Hard Red Winter Wheat (ordinary protein) was 
chosen for the base grade instead of Manitoba No. 
1 as in the old IWA. The minimum and maximum 
prices for other wheats have been related to this 
base. The advantages in this choice are that Gulf 
Ports are open for navigation the year round, and 
that Hard Red Winter No. 2 is a wheat which trades 
in volume, with a quality that places it about the 
middle of the price range of the various wheats in 
the schedule. 

Separate minimum and maximum prices were 
established for Pacific Ports. These will be 6¢ per 
bushel less than the U.S. Gulf Port price schedule. 

Following the conclusion of the Kennedy Round 
negotiations, an International Wheat Conference was 
convened in Rome under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Wheat Council. The purpose of this Con- 
ference was to negotiate a successor agreement to the 
IWA of 1962 taking account of the Kennedy Round 
results, and to bring other countries which did not 
participate in the Geneva negotiations into the agree- 
ment. This Conference agreed on the text of an 
International Grains Arrangement consisting of two 
legal instruments—a Wheat Trade Convention and 
a Food Aid Convention. The Conventions incorpo- 
rate the price and food aid provisions negotiated in 
the Kennedy Round, and are scheduled to take effect 
for three years from July 1, 1968. Both Conventions 
are open for signature from October 15 to Novem- 
ber 30, 1967. The deadline for the deposit of instru- 
ments of ratification is June 17, 1968 for the Wheat 
Trade Convention and July 1, 1968 for the Food 
Aid Convention. 


Outlook 


The Economic Council of Canada, in its report 
on Economic Goals for Canada published in 1964, 
stated that indications were that Canadian agricul- 
tural exports will grow more slowly than non-agri- 
cultural exports. It projects that Canada’s export 
potential for both agricultural and non-agricultural 
products by 1970 will be close to 45 per cent above 
the volume attained in 1963 or an average annual 


growth rate of 5.3 per cent. A breakdown of the rate 
shows an average annual rate of growth of 6.2 per 
cent for non-agricultural exports and 1.5 per cent 
for agricultural exports. A higher growth rate is 
foreseen for products in the non-grain group (includ- 
ing fisheries products) because of greater trade pro- 
motional possibilities and of anticipated higher levels 
of income in foreign markets. A rate of growth in 
volume of these exports between 1963 and 1970 of 
3.5 per cent per annum is considered reasonable. 

The rate of growth of farm exports in the first 
six months of 1967 was running slightly ahead of 
the same period in 1966. However, there has been 
a distinct slackening of exports in some major 
categories in recent months which indicates that our 
agricultural export performance for the year 1967 
will probably fall short of the average rate of growth 
in current value terms over the past few years. 


Over the past year there has been a general weak- 
ening in world economic growth and this has 
resulted in a simultaneous weakening of over-all 
demand in several important countries. More re- 
cently, however, positive signs have appeared which 
indicate that an economic recovery may be in the 
offing. The review of the General Economic Situ- 
ation and Outlook suggests that on the whole, world 
economic conditions appear to present a more favor- 
able environment for continuing high levels of Cana- 
dian export trade, with an anticipated expansion in 
both the U.S. economy and in the economies of 
most of Canada’s major trading partners. While ex- 
ports of agricultural products do not respond as 
sharply to these changing conditions as non-agricul- 
tural products, the outlook is influenced by these 
developments particularly in view of the dominant 
position of the United States in our trade in the 
non-cereals sector. 


To these generally favorable circumstances must 
be added the improved export possibilities arising 
out of concessions obtained in the Kennedy Round. 
Although it did not prove possible to reach agree- 
ment on access assurances for wheat, coarse grains, 
dairy products and meats, an important step has 
been made in bringing subsidies and domestic sup- 
port policies under international scrutiny. These 
commodity problems will be central to future dis- 
cussions of trade liberalization. At the same time, 
while agricultural tariffs in a number of countries 
remain high and important non-tariff barriers con- 
tinue in existence, these negotiations did result in 
the reduction of a wide range of agricultural and 
industrial tariffs, a new International Grains Ar- 
rangement and a new anti-dumping code designed 
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to improve and standardize the use of anti-dumping 
measures. 


In spite of the fact that the negotiated tariff re- 
ductions will not be fully in effect for another four 
years, they should nevertheless go some way to- 
wards contributing to a continued expansion in our 
agricultural export trade. Export expansion does 
however depend on a variety of factors including 
marketing conditions, the rate and pattern of eco- 
nomic growth in our markets and changes in trade, 
economic and commercial policies. Also, the effects 
on our exports of the improved access opportunities 
offered through the Kennedy Round will of course 
depend to a large extent on the ability of the various 
sectors of the agricultural industry to take advantage 
of these gains. 


AGRICULTURAL INPUT SITUATION 
AND OUTLOOK 


Farm Structure 


The number of “census farms” decreased from 
623,091 in 1951 to 480,903 in 1961 and to 430,522 
in 1966. Of these, the number of “commercial 
farms” (sales of $2,500 and over) increased from 
235,090 in 1951 to 259,037 in 1961 and to 276,835 
in 1966. This increase was due entirely to the growth 
in the number of farms with annual sales of $5,000 
and over, and especially of those with sales of $15,- 
000 and over. In the last five years the number of 
farms with sales of $15,000 and over more than 
doubled to 50,800. Whereas only 37.7 per cent of 
all farms were commercial farms in 1951, the pro- 
portion of commercial farms rose to 53.9 per cent 
in 1961 and to 64.3 per cent of total farm numbers 
by 1966 (Table 1). As commercial farms are de- 
fined on a value-of-sales basis, the increase in their 
number is undoubtedly partly the result of higher 
prices for farm products. Between 1960 and 1965, 
these prices rose by 12 per cent. 

The average size of census farms increased from 
279 acres in 1951 to 404 acres in 1966, while the 
average size of commercial farms advanced from 421 
acres to 512 acres. The proportion of total farm 
land operated by commercial farmers increased from 
56.8 per cent in 1951 to 81.5 per cent in 1966. 


The total number of farms in Canada is expected 
to continue to decrease, while the number with sales 
in excess of $5,000 will continue to increase. Pro- 
jection of past trends indicate that by 1971 there 
will be approximately 390,000 farms in Canada and 
about 300,000 of these will be commercial farms, of 
which over 100,000 farms will have annual sales of 
$15,000 and over. On this basis by 1971, over 75 


per cent of all farms will be commercial farms and 
over 25 per cent of all farms will have sales of 
$15,000, or over (Table 2). Similarly, it is antici- 
pated that by 1971 the average size of commercial 
farms will be about 535 acres, and that about 90 
per cent of all farm land in Canada will be in com- 
mercial farms. 


The proportion of Canadian farm operators own- 
ing all or part of their land has increased from 92 
per cent in 1951 to 95 per cent in 1966. Farmers 
on the Prairies rent land more than operators in 
other regions of Canada and the 1966 census indi- 
cates that the proportion of Prairie farmers renting 
land in addition to their own land declined slightly 
between 1961 and 1966. As a result, the proportion 


of farmers who are part owners-part tenants has 
apparently reached a plateau at about 30 per cent, 
and will decline if more farmers come to own all the 
land they operate. In spite of the fact that farm 
rental arrangements might ease the problem of farm 
operators having to provide large amounts of capital, 
ownership is on the increase. 


Specialization on farms has been increasing rap- 
idly during the past 10 years. The number of 
farms reporting 18 or more milk cows increased 
about 40 per cent between 1956 and 1966 and 
amounted to about 53,000 farms in the latter year. 
These represent 9.5 per cent of all farms reporting 
milk cows in 1956 and 23.8 per cent in 1966. Simi- 
larly, farms reporting 48 or more cattle, 48 or more 


TABLE 1—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF CENSUS FARMS BY ECONOMIC CLASS, CANADA, 1951, 1961, 1966 
Caen eeeene eee ee  L SS Sa SSS  S  S 


1951 1961 1966 
Economic class by 
dollar value of Number Per cent Number Per cent Number Per cent 
sales of farm of census of census of census of census of census of census 
products farms farms farms farms farms farms 
non OOORAMOLOVEIiAce ewes ctts cme ick doe 8,649 1.4 23,918 5.0 50,815 lies 
OROOOS 1A: 999 vn, Bein ects usries tle loa cetuseete Ses 12,594 2.0 25,923 5.4 44,217 LORS 
OOO OOO ey eater ed fo ayn etree st yanciieke 69,019 talveat 90,419 18.8 96 , 856 14.5 
SOO ae An DON Meer Male ae it oe cA Spies 53,162 8.5 49,754 1Ose 37,923 8.8 
CATO SITE eas A ee me Namen te anne Le 91,666 14.7 69,023 14.4 47 ,024 10.9 
Commercialfarisse nou. Sees 235,090 SH oll 2595037, 53.9 276,835 64.3 
Up PATS EN Ye Ne A ie al el gn RU ee 151 , 290 24.3 94 , 256 19.6 60 , 947 14.2 
250 WAL OOF Ree pre nee he 148 , 962 23.9 82,946 7/2 BO 2A 12.8 
essetnann2oUs ee abe Sora erie 87,057 14.0 43 ,850 9.1 36,692 8.5 
SiallescalontariiS era ease ere ie 387 , 309 62.2 221,052 45.9 152,910 $10)5 
lHSHiUtONAlerarinSeese eee ea eee 692 0.1 814 <2 iil OE2 
Miotalwfarin Steer ors whit certs & Teeny 623,091 100.0 480,903 100.0 430 , 522 100.0 


Source: Census of Canada, Agriculture, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


TABLE 2—ESTIMATED NUMBER OF FARMS, CANADA, 


1967-1971. 
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Commercial farms Farms with sales over $15,000 
All Total Per cent of Per cent of 
farms number all farms Number all farms 
number per cent number per cent 
OG (pe eee Ce eas i, oo Va eaten A 422,000 281 ,000 67 58 ,000 14 
NOG Bearer tance ge A ey rere ee soe S 414,000 285,000 69 67,000 16 
OGD Ree: Searle se, katy, sagt coud BERS 405,000 290 ,000 72 77,000 19 
7. O lar PAM e ere Race R eg fon cra Mee. sony as indie 398 ,000 294 ,000 74 89,000 22 
UOLAR td ere, eine ee eins eo ees 2, 389,000 298 ,000 77 102,000 26 
per cent 
Estimated rate of change compounded 
ANMUall area aerate a eae anes bec —2.0 +1.5 +15.0 
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hogs or 1,000 or more hens and pullets increased 
in number by 85, 58 and 180 per cent respectively. 
The increases in average numbers of livestock per 
farm reporting between 1956 and 1966 were as 
follows: milk cows, from 7.9 to 12.1; cattle, from 
24.4 to 41.1; hogs, from 16.5 to 35.0; and hens and 
pullets, from 184.4 to 427.8. 


Farm Input Structure 


The input mix in agricultural production has been 
changing in total volume as well as in composition. 
Inputs are usually grouped into three major cate- 
gories: real estate, labor, and capital. The capital 
input category is defined as purchased feed and seed, 
fertilizers and limestone, operating expenses for 
machinery and equipment, and other miscellaneous 
items, as indicated in the footnotes to Table 3. 
Over the past two decades capital inputs showed the 
most rapid increase. Real estate inputs increased 
slightly, and labor inputs declined sharply. 


The index for real estate inputs (1949=100) 
rose from 100 for the 1947-51 period to 114 in 
1962, declined somewhat to 1964 and reached its 
highest level of 115 in 1966. The average annual 
growth rate for the 1947-66 period was 0.5 per 
cent. This is in contrast with a 1 per cent increase 
in 1966. 


The farm labor index declined from 98 for 
1947-51 to 61 in 1962 and further to 50 in 1966. 
A very considerable decline occurred in the years 
1964 to 1966. The 20-year average rate of decline 
was 3.8 per cent, compared with a rate of 4.4 per 
cent for the 1962-66 period, and 8.4 per cent for 
1966. 


The index for capital inputs rose from 103 in 
1947-51 to 135 in 1962, and to 168 in 1966. 
Hence, expansion of capital inputs in the four years 
after 1962 equalled that in the 15 years preceding 
1962. The average annual growth rate was 2.6 per 
cent for the 1947-66 period, 4.9 per cent for 1962- 
66, and 5.8 per cent for 1966. Of all capital inputs 
fertilizer and lime expanded most rapidly with an 
average annual growth rate of 12.6 per cent for the 
1962-66 period. The respective rate for purchased 
feed and seed was 7.6 per cent, for machinery and 
equipment 3.9 per cent, and for the remaining mis- 
cellaneous capital items, 1.2 per cent. 


The composite index for all production inputs 
declined from 100 in 1947-51 to 95 in 1962, then 
increased gradually and again reached 100 in 1966. 
This trend indicates that the reduction in labor in- 
puts was more than offset by the expansion in 
capital inputs during the past five years. The aver- 
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age annual growth rate of the input aggregate 
amounted to 1.2 per cent for the 1962-66 period; 
in 1966 it was only 0.9 per cent. 

The relative changes in the volume of individual 
input categories, in constant value terms, are re- 
flected by changes in their relative shares of total in- 
puts. The 1947-51 average indicates a composition 
of 33 per cent capital inputs, 47 per cent labor, 
and 20 per cent real estate. By 1966, the capital 
share had risen to 53 per cent, and labor had de- 
clined to 24 per cent; real estate inputs remained 
about the same at 23 per cent. In 1966, 22 per cent 
of total inputs was accounted for by machinery and 
equipment, 17 per cent by purchased feed and seed, 
and 4 per cent by fertilizer and lime (Table 4). 

While the real estate input share is likely to re- 
main fairly stable, it is anticipated that capital in- 
puts will continue to replace labor in the future. 


Operating Expenditures 


Total farm operating expenses, in current value 
terms, increased from $1,823 million in 1962 to 
$2,424 million in 1966. This 1962-66 average an- 
nual increase of 7.4 per cent compares with a rise of 
8.2 per cent in 1966. Considerable expansion in 
current outlay occurred in 1966 for machinery, fer- 
tilizer and lime, feed and other livestock expenses, 
and for interest payments on borrowed funds. Taxes 
on farmer-owned land and buildings rose in 1966 
by 3.5 per cent. Farm labor cost rose by only 1.9 
per cent, costs of electricity and telephone also in- 
creased by 1.9 per cent, and building repair cost 
increased 5.0 per cent. In 1968, current expendi- 
tures are likely to expand further and could possibly 
reach a level of $2,700 million to $2,800 million. 


New Investment in Construction 
and Machinery 


Farm expenditures for construction totaled $184 
million in 1962, compared with $205.9 million 
in 1965 and $218.1 million in 1966. The 1962-66 
average annual increase was 4.3 per cent. Expendi- 
tures for machinery and equipment rose 13.5 per 
cent annually from $442.3 million in 1962 to $731.6 
million in 1966. Total depreciation for buildings and 
machinery increased from $404.9 million in 1962 
to $532.5 million in 1966, or by 7.1 per cent annu- 
ally. Thus, net investment on capital account in- 
creased from $221.4 million in 1962 to $417.2 mil- 
lion in 1966, or by 17.5 per cent annually; the 
1965-66 increase was 6.3 per cent. Gross capital 
expenditures are expected to expand further in 
1967 and 1968, though at a diminishing rate. 


TABLE 3—-INDEXES OF PRODUCTION INPUTS, CANADIAN AGRICULTURE (EXCLUDING NEWFOUNDLAND) 
BY SELECTED CATEGORIES, AND AVERAGE ANNUAL CHANGES, SELECTED PERIODS, CANADA, 1947-1966 


(1949 =100) 
Cann nn nnn eeeneeeeeeeeeeeceeeeeereeeeeneeeeeeecceeeceeeeeeeeeeeceeecreeeee SS SSS SSS 
Capital 
Machinery Purchased 
Real and Feed Fertilizer Total 
Estate Equipment and and Total Production 
a Labor® ° Seed? Limestone Other® Capital Inputs 
grep a ee ES ls ee Se eee aoe 
AOA HeOieeeen ert ve ate Nera 100 98 100 109 97 104 103 100 
NOS 2 =D OL eras bs cum cans 102 78 121 101 108 117 114 94 
(I CEYASH toch 0: Gaara 108 66 122 132 131 142 129 94 
OG Qae sre meets pee eee a eee Soo: 114 61 126 131 168 154 135 95 
OOS eer Un tree ert he ho 113 60 130 141 189 165 143 97 
NOGA Mere eyee irecetst teess tentactd sha tye 2 58 134 155 226 169 151 98 
LOGO ele is encleincs ee Mate aisiek 114 55 140 171 244 165 158 99 
1GTS es 6 dbo pe ee eae eee 115 50 146 189 278 164 168 100 
1QEZAGTOER 5 is eee ee 114 57 135 157 221 164 151 98 
per cent 

Average Annual Changes :2 
O47 =| 9 6GRar erin mere dt i eh +0.5 —3.8 +2.9 + 2.7 + 6.6 +2.6 +2.6 —0.5 
NIG2Z=1OOG Ae oe es eke ae suscaaciss, © +0.5 —4.4 +3.9 + 7.6 +12.6 +1.2 +4.9 +1.2 
(GSSRIR TS eatineacealeteine ts aera +1.0 —8.4 +4.4 +10.5 +14.2 —1.1 +5.8 +0.9 


* Includes interest on investment, depreciation and repairs on buildings; property taxes and fencing (all for both owned 
and rented real estate). 

b Includes farm operators, unpaid family labor and hired farm labor. 

° Includes fuel and other purchased items associated with machinery operation plus interest on investment and deprec- 
iation. 

4 Includes both farm and non-farm portions of feed, and seed purchased from the non-farm sector plus nursery stock. 


° Includes electric power, interest on investment in livestock and on livestock purchased (feeders) from the non-farm 
sector, artificial insemination fees, breed association fees, veterinary services and supplies, custom work by non-farm oper- 
ators, telephone, insurance, pesticides, containers, twine, irrigation charges and other miscellaneous purchased inputs. 


f Annual average. 
& Represents the weighted average of all annual changes for the respective periods. 


Source: See Table 4. 


TABLE 4—DISTRIBUTION OF PRODUCTION INPUTS, CANADIAN AGRICULTURE (EXCLUDING NEWFOUNDLAND) 
BY SELECTED CATEGORIES, SELECTED PERIODS, CANADA, 1947 TO 1966 (VALUED AT 1949 PRICES) # 
SE ET ES EL I EE IS SES BL ES EE TEE EER CITES IE ISDE AGI REPT SE TE STINE SE ETI EE UTES EE CTT PSR 


Capital 
Purchased 
Machinery Feed Fertilizer Total 
Real and and and Production 
Estate Labor Equipment Seed Limestone Other Total Inputs 
per cent of total production inputs 

GA =5 later water decals 20 47 16 10 1 6 33 100 
NOS 2=560 wren ae a ate oc 21 40 20 10 2 7 39 100 
1957-0 lee ees 22 34 20 13 2 9 44 100 
OG QFE ree wei cs tater dete 24 31 20 13 2 10 45 100 
OG Sere ent yeti te eel: 23 30 21 13 3 10 47 100 
1G AS Glad caer cea eioree 23 29 21 14 3 10 48 100 
IOS ey ca tete SIee she ace 23 27 21 16 3 10 50 100 
HOG Os ett ee ere kc 23 24 22 17 4 10 53 100 
1962-66) nats ce tatas te 23 28 21 15 3 10 49 100 


4ln this table the same footnotes apply as in Table 3. 

Note: The percent distribution in this table was arrived at by calculating the value of each input category for each year or 
period, at constant prices, aggregating all inputs for that period, and then relating individual input categories to the total. 
Detailed information on methodology of computing productivity estimates can be found in |. F. Furniss, Trends in Agrcultural 
Productivity, Canadian Farm Economics, Volume 2, Number 1, April 1967, pp. 15-21. 

Source: The basic data used in computing Tables 3 and 4 were obtained from the Farm Finance Section, Agriculture 
Division and the Prices Division, both of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Prices of Commodities and Services 
Used by Farmers 


The all-Canada composite index of commodities 
and services used by farmers increased by 3.8 per 
cent from January to April 1967 and by 4.7 per 
cent between April 1966 and April 1967. Exclusive 
of the living cost component, increases were 4.6 and 
5.2 per cent respectively. The all-Canada farm wage 
rate index increased by 10.8 per cent between 
January and April, the western series rising 18.4 
per cent and the eastern series by 5.6 per cent. The 
equipment and materials index for Canada was 1.1 
per cent higher in April than in January and 3.4 
per cent higher than in April 1966. 

The Kennedy Round should have a_ beneficial 
effect on farm input prices. Although most agricul- 
tural machinery imports already enter Canada duty- 
free, tariff reductions resulting from the Kennedy 
Round tariff negotiations may reduce the price of 
some inputs when the new rates are implemented. 
Duty on fencing materials will be cut in half, water- 
pumps and manufactures of iron and steel such as 
poultry feeders and waterers, gates, doors, milk 
parlour stalls and haying equipment will enter at 
17% per cent duty instead of at the present 224 per 
cent rate. The rate will also be reduced on many 
other equipment inputs. The duty on some feeds 
for livestock and poultry and on feed ingredients 
including chemicals will be reduced from 20 per 
cent to 5 per cent. The duty of from 2 to 10 per 
cent levied on imports of grass and forage seed will 
be eliminated. 

With respect to prices for particular inputs in 
1968, it appears that lower prices for corn, barley 
and soybeans should result in feed prices being 
maintained at, or even slightly lower than, 1967 
levels. Fertilizer prices are expected to remain close 


TABLE 5—EMPLOYMENT IN AGRICULTURE, INCLUDING 
CANADA, BY PROVINCES, 1962-1967 


to 1967 prices. On the other hand, farm wage rates 
will continue to rise. Further, the greater mobility 
of labor between farms and urban centers means 
that in order to compete for labor it will become 
increasingly necessary for farmers to provide fringe 
benefits to attract the kind of labor required. Land 
prices will continue to increase, although not likely 
as much as in recent years. The price of credit will 
be higher in 1968. On balance it would seem that 
price increases for goods and services purchased 
by farmers in 1968 will be about the same as those 
of 1967. Continued improvement in farm structure 
and operating efficiency will help to offset the effects 
of the continuing cost-price squeeze. 


Farm Labor 


Employment of all persons on farms (including 
operators) averaged 556,000 for the January to 
August period of 1967, compared with 549,000 for 
the same period of 1966, as shown in Table 5. With 
an easing in the tight demand situation for labor 
that was experienced in Canadian industries gen- 
erally in 1966, and some increase in total unemploy- 
ment, the supply of labor available to agriculture 
has risen slightly and the long-term trend of workers 
moving out of agriculture to other industries appears 
to have been at least temporarily halted. 

Agricultural employment has shown very little 
change betweeen 1966 and 1967 on a regional basis, 
as indicated in Table 5. Similarly, by class of 
worker there was little change except for some 
increase in the number of unpaid family workers. 
Data presented in Table 6 indicate that the number 
of paid workers on farms averaged 103,000, from 
January to August in 1967, remaining at about the 
same level as it has since the mid-1950’s. 


SELF-EMPLOYED, AVERAGES OF MONTHLY SURVEYS, 


SS TT ST BREE ST ST TEE ESERIES SE EEE DTS LS EAE EE SE DOLE EAD LEE LE ELIE LEE IETS OEE IEE IEE IVES IE ITE I PE SEI PSE IO I SI PO TOY 


January to 


Annual Averages August 
1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1966 1967 
thousand 

VANE T NUK Oa neaetetaeiceataer Sonatas un Rahs RE Ne 44 34 38 34 32 32 28 

OCUBDECT rmats  eiae te eer ee 132 124 114 116 106 110 113 

OnTanlowe erate, ees See pede 158 172 160 151 140 144 146 

AALS So matica cect ee eye eee 299 300 296 271 240 236 242 

British Coltuiaiaeetc cin hacen, 27 18 22 22 25 27 27 

GANAD Aca y ree oie 660 648 630 594 543 549 556 
Employment in agriculture as per 

COMP Ol alliNGUSEICS4 ae ete 10.6 1On2 SED, S177 0 That Hale 


Source: Labour Force Surveys, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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TABLE 6—EMPLOYMENT IN AGRICULTURE, BY CLASS OF WORKER, CANADA, SELECTED PERIODS, 


1954-1967 


LS TSS SSS SSS SSS SSS? 


Farm Unpaid 
Total Operators Family Paid 
thousand 

786 519 163 104 
667 426 133 108 
630 397 134 99 
594 363 126 105 
543 335 110 98 
556 332 121 103 


ESE ASSESS SSS SS SS SSS SS SSS SS SSS SS SSS SSS 


® Annual average. 
b January to August. 


Source: Labour Force Surveys, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


Farm wage levels continued to rise and according 
to Dominion Bureau of Statistics estimates for 
May 1967, averaged $251 per month without 
board (Canada average) compared with $225 for 
the same month in 1966. 

On April 1, 1967, unemployment insurance was 
extended to farm employees receiving cash wages 
of $9.00 or more per week. On August 24, the rules 
for payment of unemployment insurance contribu- 
tions on behalf of casual or temporary employees 
were changed to bring them in line with the pro- 
visions of the Canada Pension Plan. The present 
rules state that a temporary or casual employee in 
agriculture or horticulture who earns less than $250 
in cash wages and works for less than 25 days in 
a calendar year is not insurable. Such an employee 
becomes insurable the week following the day in 
which his total cash earnings reach $250 or on his 
twenty-fifth working day whichever day is later. As 
of October 1, 1967, approximately 48,000 agricul- 
tural employers were registered with the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. 

On January 1, 1966, the Canada Pension Plan 
became universally applicable and the first retire- 
ment pension cheques were payable in January 1967. 
Agricultural employees between the ages of 18 and 
70 years, and receiving annual wages of $600 or 
more are covered. The pension plan also covers 
self-employed farm operators who have net incomes 
or earnings of $800 per year or more. 

The Department of Manpower and Immigration’s 
Canada Manpower Centres throughout Canada have 
expanded their placement service for workers in 
agriculture this year, and are assisting the movement 
of Canadian farm workers both within provinces 
and between provinces under the Federal-Provincial 
Agricultural Manpower Agreement. During 1966, 
the number of placements in agricultural employ- 
ment was approximately 100,000. Of this, about 


10,000 were moved to meet seasonal harvest de- 
mands within Canada and between Canada and the 
United States. 


Machinery and Electricity on Farms 


The use of machinery and equipment has been 
increasing rapidly on Canadian farms (Table 7). The 
declining number of farms has kept the numerical 
growth of total machinery units relatively small, but 
the movement towards larger types of machinery has 
contributed to an accelerated increase in total value 
of machinery and equipment_on farms. 

A strong movement towards larger machinery has 
developed in recent years. The shift in composition 
of tractor sales is indicative of this trend. In 1961 
only 22.6 per cent of all new tractors sold by dealers 
were of more than 60 horsepower. By 1965, the 
figure had increased to 47.4 per cent. During this 
period, the number of tractors sold increased by 
only 14 per cent, while value of sales increased by 
66 per cent, partly because of rising prices, but 
mostly because of the shift to larger tractors. 

Census estimates of the value of farm machinery 
and equipment were $1,933.3 million in 1951, 
$2,568.6 million in 1961 and $3,552.4 million in 
1966. These changes reflect the effects of all relevant 
factors, such as machinery prices, the number of 
farms, and shifts to larger machinery units. A con- 
tinuation of the trend in growth rates would result 
in a machinery and equipment inventory of close 
to $5 billion by 1971. 

Data on annual gross and net capital outlay for 
machinery and equipment are presented in Table 8 
for the years 1961 to 1967. Since capital expendi- 
tures are affected by many factors, including current 
income, credit conditions and backlog of demand 
for machinery, projections of the level of capital 
expenditures are difficult to make. However, 
capital expenditures for machinery have been in- 
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creasing at a diminishing rate, and there is no indica- 
tion that this trend will change. 

Unlike new investment in machinery, operating 
expenses for farm machinery in Canada have been 
accelerating. The average annual rate of change in 
operating expenses was 5.7 per cent from 1962 to 
1966. 

Considerable progress has been made in the 
electrification of farms. While in 1956 only 73.5 
per cent of all farms had electricity, that proportion 
has increased to 85.2 per cent in 1961 and to 88.7 
per cent in 1966. The average annual electricity bill 
per farm amounted to $95.80 in 1966, compared 
with $76.30 in 1961. 


Feed 


Farm expenditures for purchased feed amounted 
to $525.5 million in 1966, representing an increase 
of 44.1 per cent over those of 1962 and 14.4 per 
cent more than in 1965. In 1966, outlays for feed 


as a proportion of all inputs were only slightly 
higher than in 1962. 

The trend towards greater specialization in feed 
needs, formulation, and distribution that has charac- 
terized recent years is expected to continue. Overall 
supplies of feed are adequate. Higher costs of 
transportation are being partially offset by the in- 
creasing use of bulk handling and automatic feeding 
systems which also facilitate the mass management 
of livestock with low labor inputs per unit of output. 
The feed formulating industry is rapidly replacing 
many small mixing plants with modern high capacity 
mills capable of precision formulation of a wide 
range of feeds, and this is being coupled with service 
to farmers. 

It appears that feed costs in 1968 will remain close 
to present levels but slightly below those of the past 
year. There is a growing evidence of an interest in 
balancing feed and livestock production within 
regions in Canada. 


TABLE 7—-SELECTED MACHINERY UNITS PER FARM, CENSUS DATA 1951-1966, AND ESTIMATES, 1967, 1968, 


197] 


SS EE EET EL PS TS ST BLESS I IE BILE SLL TD IIE BE STE EE Te LE 2 TE OT EEE 


Automobiles 


2Forecast. 


Grain 
Combines 


Trucks Tractors 


units per farm 


0.32 0.64 0.14 
0.48 0.87 0.24 
0.63 1.14 0.32 
0.80 oes, 0.40 
0.8 1.4 0.4 
0.9 Woe 0.4 
1 O bats 0.5 


Growth rates are based on census data. Annually compounded growth rates used were: automobiles 2.0 per cent; trucks 
4.7 per cent; tractors 3.5 per cent; combines 3.0 per cent. Each of these rates is lower than the historic rates of change because 
the annual rates of change have been declining over the historic period studied. 


TABLE 8—GROSS AND NET CAPITAL INVESTMENT IN FARM MACHINERY, CANADA, 1961-1967 


1961 
Capital expenditures for farm machinery and equip- 

(ATs Osc ee eine oe hee meetin Re hy Sa M.  SNRIEE a AE Sa se 381.7 
Depreciationionemachinetyn..ee- sere eee ee 266.8 
Net capital investment in farm machinery and equip- 

ING M bees ceeec ote ote eee oe RR er eR OTE tea eee eee Rete 114.9 


“Does not include machinery operating expenses. 
>Forecast. 


1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
million dollars 

442 .3 526.2 595.4 675.7 731.6 749 .8> 

287.6 299.0 317.5 338.6 367.4 

154.7 PIP, Spe 277.9 Sse 364.2 


Sources: Private and Public Investment in Canada, Outlook 1967, Catalogue 61-206, Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 


Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, August 1967. 


Handbook of Agricultural Statistics, Part 11 —Farm Income, Catalogue 21-511, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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Fertilizers 


Fertilizer production has been increasing rapidly 
in recent years. While the production of potash is 
expected to far exceed Canadian needs, it is not 
anticipated that the production of phosphorus and 
nitrogen will greatly exceed domestic requirements. 

The amount of fertilizers sold in Canada for 
domestic agricultural use increased from 1,144,000 
tons in 1962 to 1,919,000 tons in 1966, a 13.9 
per cent average annual increase and a 20.4 per 
cent increase between 1965 and 1966. However, 
the average yearly increase in tonnage based on 
nutrient content for the 1962-66 period was even 


greater, amounting to 28.9 per cent for nitrogen, ~ 


17.0 per cent for phosphorus, and 10.2 per cent for 
potash (Table 9). 

While expenditures for fertilizers have increased, 
amounting to $87 million in 1962, $139 million in 


1965 and $164 million in 1966, expenditures for 
these years in relation to total inputs have increased 
only moderately from 2.4 per cent in 1962 to 3.2 
per cent in 1965 and 3.5 per cent in 1966 (Table 
10). 

In Canada the production of nitrogen and phos- 
phorus is not yet at a level that would tend to 
depress prices. While the production of potash is 
large in relation to domestic use, exports have 
tended to keep pace with production. To date the 
prices of basic materials in Canada have remained 
firm and it is expected that prices of fertilizer used 
for the 1968 crop will remain fairly close to 1967 
prices. An increased demand is expected for bulk 
delivery and field spreader service. The value of the 
increased yield from fertilizer in relation to costs 
is such that there is likely to be an increasing use 
of fertilizer for some time to come. 


TABLE 9—TOTAL FERTILIZER SOLD FOR USE IN CANADA, AND AMOUNT OF NITROGEN, PHOSPHORIC 


ACID AND POTASH CONTAINED IN FERTILIZERS, SOLD SELECTED PERIODS, 1957-1966 


Fertilizer Sold 


Nutrients Contained in Fertilizer 


Period Ending June 30 Total Materials Mixtures N P.O; K,0 
thousand per cent per cent thousand tons of nutrient 
tons 
ODO lata rer eerie cat ches aiiie Weber 920.0 23.6 76.4 63.1 144.7 88.5 
OG Dire Ua sete 2 ek oe thd ee eh ke) Ce, 1,144.0 30.1 69.9 98.3 196.8 106.5 
OG Smeecey CBee ee entree «ch Lees one crass 1,256.8 BIS), 7/ 64.3 12253 PPE} 116.0 
NOGA MANE pres oh tue ren winks. cr io, Meese ss 1,454.3 41.9 58.1 106.6 264.2 120.7 
(GLE Els a a GR AD Ta A ee eae 2 Nea 15936 43.0 57.0 188.2 293.8 135.4 
(GIES; Seek a ety aca cena eet a ea a 1,917.9 47.5 52.5 240.5 367.6 156.3 
TO O2-CO a. cette tidak scene yet teiert Chota Pales 1,473.3 39.6 60.4 151.2 269.1 126.2 


TE LE ET ES IEE NE RE TNT IEE EI TLE LITE ASI EDI EI FOE WERT NEE IRIS TREE TEI SDE EG CDE: BBS SITES T DIE DGS EEE LATE IIS 


4 Annual average. 


Sources: Fertilizer Trade, Annual—Catalogue 46-207, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
Farm Net Income, Catalogue 21-202, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


TABLE 10—FARM EXPENSES FOR FERTILIZER AND LIME, CANADA, BY PROVINCES, SELECTED PERIODS, 


1957-1966 
SS a LS EL I ASL EES EE TI SATE EE TNE ES EEL EE EEE EONS LT TE LEIS I EI LET SEE IE DE ISIN STF BE ET SEE EIS BEETS OTE 
Province 1957-61 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1962-66 
million dollars 

fain COmEC waldels]aticepvr aetna ta ie eens Boe 3.0 By Buk Sa 3.9 3.4 
RoVarocotlanin nan dntictom aonet: press. moh thag 2.0 Pon Dal 2n5 3.4 2.4 
New Brunswick...... Sai 4.2 4.1 4.2 yee 5.2 4.6 
POUOBBOe ween ie Miter Le re: Eee cued Wil oz 16.0 15.3 16.3 18.6 232 Ise 
ONtaAGiOn i ten CEPTS. ie Sees oe S22 39.6 47.1 54.7 60.2 61.0 5205 
Wianito baw tory eter ect one atin ere en tine Pigpe SAO 4.3 55 ea 14.5 6.9 
SASKALCNOWAIT ates che Mrs trars Meee 3.0 4.6 ald) 2% 14.1 20.9 11.8 
PM DOTLAD mh AE. PRR te. Banshee biekies sheets 5.9 10.6 14.3 20.2 PPT 26.6 18.9 
British Columbia........ Sel 4.1 4.2 4.4 4.7 5.4 4.6 
GANA D Aster sie crac eerad ore ae eens, 66.3 87.1 LOZ 122.8 138.8 164.1 122.9 
SSE Ee BS IES SE RED PLE BN RS I ETAT SL TS SES EE PTET LITT I BSA TALE ES IEE SS EDEL IIE EOE IED A EEOC TP IE ETE EA IIE LEP BIE I ES I 

Source: Handbook of Agricultural Statistics, Part |I—Farm Income, Catalogue 21-551, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa. 
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TABLE 11—SALES OF PEST CONTROL PRODUCTS FOR AGRICULTURE USE, CANADA, SELECTED PERIODS, 
1957-19662 
SS SEE TE ET EE LS TS EIT ASTI IS EIR TE it BREE TTS SEE SIE ETE CST I REE TE ST ES TOES DIETETICS 


Crop and 
Seed Livestock 
Period Ending September 30 Total» Herbicides Treatments° Treatments 


a EO Ee OE 
million dollars 


TOBSAT9G 1S a RO. eee es 18.9 Phare 9:4 1] 68 
NGO? wea ierced cats ate ics carat eye cist Ceres Poona aE 27.8 11.3 a 3.4 
T9OS See ieee ee: Terme re hee eet PASI FE I2Ee 13.5 200 
1 SOA ORR SALE Notte NEG Retenn eee Ot.2 14.6 10.3 2.4 
1965 se Aiewig RA ih ead paclpri os tener UR kai 29.9 17.2 10.1 2.6 
VO i ee i eh an Ae ae aie te de eee, evs 40.2 23.1 5.5 
1962519669: Cae Mee eee PEERS: Ae ee: Bae 30.8 15.8 Lhe 3.3 


* Data presented in this table refer only to the sale of products registered with the Department of Agriculture as required 
under the terms of the Pest Control Products Act. 


> Excludes household and industrial insecticides and rodenticides. 


° Crop treatment includes agricultural dusts and sprays for use on field, vegetable and orchard crops, and in greenhouses. 
It does not include preparations for use on or around livestock, for weed control (herbicides) or home, garden, or industrial 


uses, 
4 Excludes medicated feeds. 
¢ Annual Average. 


Source: Sales of Pest Control Products by Canadian Registrants, Annual, Catalogue 46-212, Dominion Bureau of Sta- 


tistics, Ottawa. 


Agricultural Pesticides 


In 1966, the amount spent on herbicides and 
pesticides for agricultural use was $40.2 million, 
compared with $29.9 million for the previous year. 
Herbicide expenditures in 1966 were $23.1 million, 
compared with $11.7 million for crop and seed 
treatments and $5.5 million for livestock treatments 
(Table 11). 

Expenditures for agricultural pesticides increased, 
on the average, by 10.6 per cent annually between 
1962 and 1966, and by about 35 per cent between 
1965 and 1966. The value of herbicides used on 
farms increased at an average yearly rate of 19.9 per 
cent between 1962 and 1966, but less was spent 
on crop and seed treatments in 1966 than in 1962. 


Assuming that the 1964 to 1966 trend continued 
in 1967, total expenditures on agricultural pesti- 
cides will be about $45 million in 1967, and if this 
rate of increase continues through 1968, the total 
expenditures on these products will likely be about 
$49 million in that year. Expenditures on herbicides 
are expected to show the greatest increase in 1968 
while crop and seed treatment expenditures will 
likely change the least. 


A considerable volume of animal health products, 
other than those registered under the Pest Control 
Products Act, is used on farms. No published statis- 
tics are available for these, but it is estimated that 
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their value is about five times that of livestock treat- 
ments. 


While the production of domestic foodstuffs must 
ensure that residues of pesticides do not occur in 
excess of acceptable levels, international require- 
ments are also coming into the picture. The impact 
of newly established international residue tolerances 
may necessitate some changes in pesticide use-pat- 
terns if Canadian exports are to meet these tolerance 
specifications. 


Farm Capital 


Between 1962 and 1966, the value of farm real 
estate, machinery and equipment, and livestock in 
Canada increased from $13,684 million to $19,166 
million. This was an average annual increase of 8.8 
per cent; the 1966 value exceeded that of 1965 by 
10.9 per cent (Table 12). 


The largest share of total capital was accounted 
for by real estate. Farm real estate values grew at 
an annual rate of 10.7 per cent during the 1962-66 
period. The 1966 figure was 11.9 per cent over 
that of 1965. In 1962 real estate represented 65.6 
per cent of total capital and in 1966 it accounted 
for 70.3 per cent. 


Machinery and equipment on farms was valued 
at $3,552 million in 1966. The 1962-66 average 
annual rate of increase was 6.3 per cent while the 


1965-66 rate was 7.9 per cent. This category made in 1966. This represented an average annual rate 
up 19.4 per cent of all capital in 1962 and 17.7 of increase of 3.1 per cent between 1962 and 1966; 
per cent in 1966. the 1965-66 rise was 9.7 per cent. Livestock repre- 

Assets in the form of livestock, amounting to sented 15 per cent of total capital in 1962 and 12 
$2,054 million in 1962, increased to $2,312 million per cent in 1966. 


TABLE 12—VALUE OF FARM CAPITAL, CANADA, BY PROVINCES, 1962-1966° 


—— 


Machinery 
; Real and 
Province Year Estate Equipment Livestock Total 


Ce anna TEEnTTEESEEL TEESE 


million dollars 


ETC, Wat GISIANG S, odie to creer. tye cake a ae does wi ecaietlate a8 s 1962 54.9 28.1 17.0 O9Eg 
1963 55.6 20 17:3 102.1 
1964 BY a 30.1 UC ot 105.1 
1965 58.8 31.5 18.5 108.8 
1966 65.0 34.0 19.3 118.3 
Niwa SeaitlAeccscclsoodeveccosuecsuopouragdomcsgoos. gan 1962 86.8 SileS 27.0 145.6 
1963 86.8 32.8 26.8 146.4 
1964 90.5 33.9 26.4 150.8 
1965 94.2 35.5 26.3 156.0 
1966 102.7 37.4 21S 167.5 
New? BAURMAks os conasy ovbeesdodudsabteededden ood 1962 86.0 3229 22.6 141.4 
1963 84.6 34.0 22.3 141.0 
1964 88.8 3052 22.3 146.3 
1965 92.8 36.9 21.8 151.5 
1966 102.4 39.2 VALVE 163.4 
LOW ISTRSETC sprint ir ep nee Shel Se eee aR a ar SY aE CONE Aa gee 1962 1,004.3 322.2 Sl 1,654.2 
1963 1,035.4 345.7 S30 N2 1,716.4 
1964 1,076.8 366.1 322.5 1,765.4 
1965 1,149.3 382.6 626.9 1,858.2 
1966 ly 2o2rat 402.3 353.6 1,988.0 
Oni osocsbonossnopedds .cegern si sonmonaae a oomome 1962 2,681.8 598.2 630.9 3,910.29 
1963 DU dals 623.1 622.6 S002 n2 
1964 DEOTSMM 654.5 629.5 4,257.6 
1965 3319226 692.5 630.7 4,515.8 
1966 3,577.4 Teh) 3/4 693.8 4,990.5 
METTLE: oof dutocone cos eaogueddoo colocmo ce Adame fs 1962 S29 280.2 166.9 1,180.1 
1963 786.2 295..7 178.6 1,260.5 
1964 879.5 320.3 188.6 1,388.4 
1965 999.5 348.6 176.3 1,524.4 
1966 109257 381.9 1283 1,667.0 
Saskatchewal mementos cr ri krt terest etal laicis soiree 0 1962 2,007.1 700.0 S215 3,028.6 
1963 2,358.3 729.8 341.2 3,429.3 
1964 Pa UBS) 1 Sile2 358.5 3,899.4 
1965 Oil fe 843.1 335.4 4,490.1 
1966 3,813.4 924.9 367.7 5,106.1 
INIDIAconce eco edaponodonono sono emotne oon e OM Ome 1962 1,861.3 573.0 454.4 2,843.7 
1963 1,984.4 599%2 484.8 3,068.4 
1964 Boe, 631.0 507.9 Sesto 
1965 2,500.2 669.5 478.6 3,704.4 
1966 2,825.3 721.5 DS2nG 4,079.6 
SWS (GOWN osacdscosahoconcoccumo do bccn OnOUOdS 1962 504.0 89.8 85.9 Of9.7 
1963 SES 92.4 91.0 694.7 
1964 529.6 9529 93.0 718.5 
1965 584.3 9989 CB 1 777.0 
1966 675.6 106.0 103.5 885.2 
(CHAINVNBYA\ se cromodn.d.o die ction Ginn sac ue abrocomic anc 1962 8,974.0 2n600)2 2,053.8 13, 684.0 
1963 9,639.2 DELON > fas ole, 14,541 .0 
1964 10,675.6 2,948.2 2,166.4 Eis 70 a1. 
1965 12,039.3 3,140.2 2 1OZeO 17, 286.9 
1966 13, 466.8 3,386.5 2,312:2 19,165.5 


@ Subject to revision based on the 1966 census of agriculture. 
Source: Farm Finance Section, Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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Land Prices 


The very large increase in the value of farm real 
estate since 1962 has been largely due to increases 
in land prices. Dominion Bureau of Statistics data 
indicate that over the period 1962 to 1966 the 
annual average rate of change varied from 4.5 per 
cent in the Maritime Provinces to over 14 per cent 
in the Prairie Provinces. For Canada, the average 
annual increase for the period was 10.7 per cent. 
While land prices have increased most in the Prairie 
Provinces, the 1966 increases were at least 4 per 
cent less than during the previous year. 


Land price changes for 1967 are still not known. 
Lower crop yields in a large part of the Prairies this 
year are expected to have some effect on land prices 
next year. The availability of capital for farm expan- 
sion purposes, especially where large loans are 
involved, together with higher interest rates are also 
expected to have a tempering effect on land price 
increases in 1968. 


Increases in real estate prices presumably reflect 
anticipated farm net incomes (apart from the effects 
of urbanization). The increases in prices together 
with the larger units mean, however, that substan- 
tially larger amounts of capital are required to own 
and operate a farm. In addition, the higher real 
estate prices have a considerable impact on costs. 
The $4.9 billion increase in real estate values be- 
tween 1961 and 1966 represents an annual interest 
charge of $250 million. By comparison, farm 
expenditures in 1966 for a number of items were 
as follows: taxes, $148 million; wages, $258 million; 
interest on indebtedness, $200 million; gasoline, oil 
and grease, $251 million; and fertilizer and lime, 
$164 million. There appears to be an increasing 
need for consideration to be given to the question 
of whether or not productivity of the land warrants 
further price increases. 


Farm Credit 


The total farm debt in 1961 was estimated to rep- 
resent about 13.7 per cent of total farm invest- 
ment in real estate, machinery and livestock. By 
1965, farm debt had increased to 17 per cent of 
this investment. For 1966, the effect of steadily in- 
creasing land prices coupled with a slower growth 
in farm debt resulted in the ratio of debt to total 
investment remaining unchanged as indicated in 
Table 13. 

During the first half of 1967, the amount of 
credit extended to farmers was estimated to have 
been about 10 per cent higher than for the same 
period a year earlier. About mid-year, the rate of 
increase started to decline more than usual. The ma- 
jor influences may have been higher interest rates, 
higher land prices, drought conditions in a large part 
of the Prairie Provinces and the limited money sup- 
ply that some non-government sources had avail- 
able due to a strong demand from other sectors of 
the economy. 

The greatest expansion in farm credit took place 
in 1964. Since that time, while the amount of farm 
credit extended has been continually increasing, the 
rate of increase has been declining. The estimated 
increase in 1964 was 17.8 per cent over 1963. In 
1965 and 1966, the increase was estimated at 10.3 
per cent and 8 per cent respectively. It is expected 
that the increase for 1967 will be about 7.4 per 
cent. 


Crop Insurance 


Two provinces, Ontario and British Columbia, in- 
troduced crop insurance programs in 1967. Pro- 
grams in the Prairie Provinces continued to expand. 
About 33,000 farmers in six provinces paid nearly 
$5 million for coverage of over $85 million. It is 
likely that coverage will continue to grow substan- 


TABLE 13—FARM CREDIT AND INVESTMENT, CANADA, 1961-1967 


Year Amount Per cent 
Extended increase 
million per cent 
dollars 
TOG Teese oe oes ots ce eon tes 1 pha) se} 
TIOSH Ler ea ae ae 1,443.0 
TOG AR r te Means rece aes 1570052 17.8 
POCD etree eee a 1,874.8 10.3 
OGG ere eee erect tavern eee 202520 8.0 
1967 Barotrh. cit oeee tees oalo.0% 7.4 


Amount Debt asa 
out- Per cent Total farm per cent of 
standing increase investment investment 
million per cent million per cent 
dollars dollars 
1,802.5 13,159 they 
2,304.5 14,541 15.8 
2,640.3 14.6 15,790 16.7 
2,946.3 tidG. 17,287 770 
S250 R0% 10.3 19,166 7/7 e 
SOs EOm 10.0 —_ a 


SSE TSE EE AS TEI PTT PETS I ED I LER OE SNIPES SEL, SEES LEE PSEA LISLE I LEI EIN ELSES ETE IESE OOS, MIEN IN SILI II Ss SII SE 5 OES IEEE 


4 Preliminary estimate. 


Source: Farm Finance Section, Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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tially. Such growth will have a significant impact 
in providing stability to farm income and even upon 
the level of farm income itself. 


Purchased Services| 


Increased specialization and commercialization 
has resulted in farmers obtaining more special serv- 
ices. Such items include soil testing, artificial insem- 
ination, record keeping and management analysis, 
custom work including pesticide and bulk fertilizer 
application, and certain aspects of integrated opera- 
tions. These specialized services are likely to grow as 
farming becomes increasingly complex. Purchase of 
such services from specialists can often be made 
more economically, than if the farmer were to pur- 
chase the equipment or acquire the specialized 
knowledge himself. 

Extension of general programs such as pensions, 
unemployment insurance and workmen’s compen- 


sation to include farmers and the requirements of 
income tax call for increased efforts in maintaining 
accurate records. In turn, the size and complexity 
of the farm business means that record keeping and 
analysis will play a more important role in business 
management. These developments mean that farm- 
ers will be devoting more of their time to this ac- 
tivity. The use of the computer as a tool for farm 
management is still in the development stages, but 
computers are being used more and more for farm 
record keeping and farm planning, for R.O.P.- 
D.H.1.A. programs, analysis of soil test data, analy- 
sis of the effects of weather on crop planning, and 
other purposes. Several provinces and universities 
have computerized the year-end analysis of account 
books kept by farmers, and work is going forward 
on the development of a Canadian farm record keep- 
ing system for monthly computer processing of fi- 
nancial and physical records on the farm business. 


ZL 


GRAINS, FEEDS 
WHEAT 


Situation 


World Situation 1966-67—World production of 
wheat (excluding Mainland China) reached a record 
level in 1966-67 of 10.3 billion bushels (281 mil- 
lion metric tons), 17 per cent above the previous 
year’s crop and 12 per cent above the previous 
record set in 1964-65. Beginning stocks in the four 
major exporting countries (U.S.A., Canada, Argen- 
tina, Australia), at 981 million bushels (26.7 million 
metric tons), were at the lowest level for 13 years. 
With large world supplies of wheat in many regions 
of the world, international trade amounted to 2.1 
billion bushels (56 million metric tons), a 10 per 
cent decrease from the record of 1965-66. Less 
wheat was shipped by Canada, the United States, 
Argentina and France, but the U.S.S.R. and Aus- 
tralia increased exports. In spite of the decline in im- 
port demand, export prices averaged higher than a 
year earlier due to the tighter supply situation in 
certain exporting countries. 


Canadian Situation 1966-67 — Stocks of Canadian 
wheat carried into the 1966-67 crop year were 420 
million bushels (11.5 million metric tons), the 
smallest since 1962, and down by some 93 
million bushels from August 1, 1965. The wheat 
crop was at an all-time high of 827 million bushels 
(22.5 million metric tons), surpassing by 104 million 
bushels the previous record set in 1963. Thus, in 
1966-67 supplies available amounted to 1,247 mil- 
lion bushels (34 million metric tons) or 7 per cent 
more than in 1965-66. 


Farmers marketings during 1966-67 increased to 
a record 637 million bushels (17.3 million metric 
tons), up 10 per cent from the 1965-66 marketings 
of 574 million bushels (15.5 million metric tons). 
Wheat going into domestic use totaled 154 million 
bushels of which 16 million bushels were moved 
for feed under Feed Freight Assistance and some 
42 million bushels were used for seed. 


Wheat and wheat flour exports totaled 516 million 
bushels (14.1 million metric tons), 13 per cent be- 
low the record of 591 million bushels (16.1 million 
metric tons) of 1963-64, but nevertheless the third 
highest on record. Exports to the developed countries 
rose slightly to 202 million bushels (5.5 million 
tons), with a decline in trade to Western Europe 
more than offset by an increase to Japan. Exports 
to developing countries rose substantially from 55 
million bushels (1.5 million tons) in 1965-66 to 75 
million bushels (2 million tons) in 1966-67, due 
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primarily to increased aid shipments, especially to 
India. Exports to Communist countries declined 
from 334 million bushels (9.1 million tons) to 239 
million bushels (6.5 million tons). An increase in 
shipments to Mainland China did not offset the sub- 
stantial decrease to the U.S.S.R. and the smaller de- 
cline to Eastern Europe. 

Exports began to level off in the latter months of 
the crop year due to a softening of import demand, 
with the possibility of good harvests in most areas 
of the world. The carryover of wheat into the 1967- 
68 crop year increased 157 million bushels, to a 
total of 577 million (15.7 million metric tons). 

Canadian wheat prices, basis the Lakehead, were 
at record levels during the crop year. No. 1 Northern 
averaged $2.12 per bushel compared with $2.00 the 
previous year. By July, 1967, prices had begun to 
reflect the fall in export sales and had dropped to 
$2.07, 


World Production 1967-68—For the 1967-68 sea- 
son, opening stocks in the four exporting countries 
are slightly larger than in 1966-67 at 1.1 billion 
bushels (29.3 million metric tons). Stocks fell in 
in the United States to 412 million bushels (11.2 
million tons), the lowest since 1953-54. They also 
fell in Argentina and France, but rose in Canada 
and Australia. 


Present indications are for a decline in the world 
harvest from the record set in 1966-67. Among other 
factors, wet conditions over much of Western Europe 
kept the area sown to wheat below average levels, 
but favorable growing conditions have resulted in 
larger yields of higher quality soft wheats pushing 
total production up slightly above last year’s. 

In the developing countries, production seems to 
be improved over last year. Expectations in India are 
for higher production than last year and equal to 
the 1965-66 crop, and the Pakistan crop too, should 
be larger than in 1966-67. In the Near East, produc- 
tion is up generally, with bumper crops in Iran and 
Turkey. In North Africa, continued drought has 
adversely affected the Tunisian crop and there has 
been only a limited recovery in Morocco. 


In the U.S.S.R., the area sown to wheat was small- 
er than last year. However, a good crop of about 
3,000 million bushels (80 million tons) can be 
expected. Although this is 20 per cent less than the 
record 3,700 million bushels (100 million tons) of 
last year, it is not expected that the U.S.S.R. import 
requirements will be great. Some impression of the 
size of the U.S.S.R. wheat crop can be gained if 


one compares the 700 million bushel decrease from 
last year with the total Canadian wheat production 
of 600 million bushels. In the rest of Eastern Europe, 
production is higher than it was last year and above 
the recent average. Unconfirmed reports indicate a 
10 per cent increase in production in Mainland 
China. 

In the exporting countries, the North American 
situation this year is in marked contrast with last 
year. While total production will exceed last year’s 
level by only a small amount, the distribution of 
production is quite different. Whereas Mexico ex- 
perienced a poor crop in 1966-67, and the United 
States turned out a crop slightly less than the year 
before, Canada harvested a record volume. This 
year, both Mexico and the United States have had 
record crops, while Canada has experienced a drop 
in production of 28 per cent. United States pro- 
duction at 1,540 million bushels (41.9 million 
metric tons), is up 17 per cent from 1,310 million 
bushels (35.7 million metric tons). The large in- 
crease in U.S. production is due to an expansion 
in acreage with a slight increase in average yield. 
Although the total wheat allotment acreage in 
the United States was increased 32 per cent to 
68.2 million acres, acreage signed up under the 
allotment program increased by only 15 per cent 
to 57.3 million acres. Total seeded acreage ap- 
proached 68 million acres, as some farmers exceeded 
their allotment, while harvested acreage will be about 
58 million acres. Canada has a crop of 593 million 
bushels (16.1 million metric tons), resulting from 
a 1.4 per cent increase in area and a yield 4 bushels 
per acre less than the five-year average. 


In the southern hemisphere, crops are not yet 
harvested. Although seeded acreage has expanded 
about 6 per cent in Argentina, early indications point 
to a third successive year of drought and production 
may only be 10 per cent above last year’s below 
average crop. In Australia, where wheat acreage has 
expanded considerably from 10 million acres in the 
late 1950’s to 20 million in 1966-67, further in- 
creases are reported for the current year (up 1.7 
million acres), but latest reports indicate that lack 
of rain may produce a crop of less than 300 million 
bushels (8.2 million metric tons) compared with 
448 million bushels (12.2 million metric tons) last 
year. 


Canadian Situation 1967-68—Seeded acreage total- 
ed 30,121,000 acres, an increase over last year of 
1.4 per cent. Winter wheat in Ontario accounted for 
400,000 acres, up by 17 per cent over last year. 
Based on precipitation figures, a very light crop was 


expected, but yields turned out greater than anti- 
cipated due to a combination of circumstances which 
included the high moisture reserves in the soil, the 
relatively cool summer with no excesses of heat or 
wind, the adaptability of new varieties, the ideal 
harvesting weather which kept losses to a minimum, 
and the application of a greatly improved farm tech- 
nology. 

The September estimate of production places 
wheat at 593 million bushels (16.1 million metric 
tons), with a yield of 19.7 bushels per acre, com- 
pared with 827 million bushels (22.5 million metric 
tons) and a yield of 27.9 bushels per acre in 1966. 
The greatest decline in yield was in Saskatchewan 
followed by Alberta, while most areas of Manitoba 
largely escaped the drought and the average yield 
was above last year. Included in the total is the 
Ontario winter wheat crop of 15 million bushels. 
The total crop is 234 million bushels below last 
year’s record but only 80 million below the 1962-63 
to 1966-67 average. The grain is of very high qual- 
ity, with over 95 per cent in the top three grades and 
an average protein content of 13.8 per cent, an in- 
crease from last year’s 13.5 per cent. 


Canadian wheat prices continued to move down- 
ward in August of this year and in September dipped 
briefly to a low of $1.91 for No. 1 Northern, basis 
in store Fort William-Port Arthur, in line with pres- 
sures being exerted on world wheat prices. By mid- 
October, the price had increased to $1.95 per 
bushel. For the 1967-68 crop year, the Canadian 
Government raised the minimum support level for 
No. 1 Northern to $1.70 per bushel from $1.50, in 
the form of an increased initial payment. A further 
guarantee of price was implemented when the Govy- 
ernment agreed to pay the difference between the 
new International Grains Arrangement minimum 
price of approximately $1.954 and the selling price 
on all sales made below the new IGA minimum 
price. In effect, for all such sales, farmers will be 
guaranteed a price based on the IGA minimum 
price for No. 1 Manitoba Northern basis in store 
at the Lakehead, and its equivalent for other grades, 
until the new International Grains Arrangement 
comes into effect on July 1, 1968. 


Outlook 


World Trade Outlook 1967-68—World trade in 
wheat has slowed down in the early months of the 
1967-68 season. A combination of many factors 
seems responsible for this situation. Carryover 
stocks are slightly higher and production in several 
exporting countries is at high levels. In those coun- 
tries where harvests have not yet started, acreages 
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have increased. Production in importing countries 
in general is likely to be higher than last year’s and 
import requirements may be lower. 

World trade in 1967-68 is expected to vary from 
that of the previous year. Exports to the developed 
countries which in total have not expanded in recent 
years may show a decline. Total imports of wheat 
into Western Europe will probably be slightly smaller 
than last year. Increases to Japan, where competi- 
tion for the expanding market continues very strong, 
may not offset this decline. The developing countries 
will require large quantities of wheat to meet their 
food grain needs and for stock replenishment, but 
actual exports depend largely on aid commitments. 
With better harvest prospects in India and Pakistan, 
emergency shipments to these countries will decline 
but total aid shipments are likely to remain large. 
Exports to the Middle East and North Africa may 
increase. In the U.S.S.R., however, wheat imports 
may be no higher than the 75 million bushel con- 
tract with Canada. In Eastern Europe where produc- 
tion is up, imports may not increase. It is reasonable 
to assume that Mainland China will continue to 
require wheat imports but internal difficulties there 
may interfere with purchases. 


World trade will probably reach only 1.8 billion 
bushels (50 million tons) in 1967-68 and supplies 
available for export will be more than adequate to 
meet this demand, accordingly, closing stocks in 
exporting countries may rise slightly at the end of 
the season. Wheat prices, which are lower than last 
season are expected to be maintained in the lower 
part of the new International Grains Arrangement 
range, but the level will be largely determined by 
the results of the harvest in the southern hemisphere. 


Canadian Wheat Export Outlook 1967-68—Trade 
with the developed countries has been slow, but the 
trends of the last few years are not likely to change 
radically. Exports to Western Europe may decline 
slightly and the Japanese market may not increase 
to the same extent as last year. Thus, total sales to 
developed countries may be under 200 million 
bushels (5.4 million metric tons). 

Commercial trade with developing countries is 
expected to remain at about the same level as last 
year, while aid shipments may decline. At 50 mil- 
lion bushels, aid shipments in the 1966-67 crop 
year were particularly high. This was due to a sup- 
plementary food aid allocation and heavy shipments 
in the April-July period against the 1967 allocation 
of $75 million which was made available April 1, 
the beginning of the fiscal year. The Government has 
announced a food aid allocation for the 1968 fiscal 
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year of $75 million. It is probable that a large por- 
tion of this sum will be utilized for aid shipments of 
wheat and flour in the period April to July, 1968, 
and that aid shipments to developing countries dur- 
ing the crop year will total 30 to 35 million bushels. 
Total exports to developing countries are expected 
to be approximately 50 million bushels (1.4 million 
metric tons). 

Communist countries have not increased pur- 
chases beyond their contract levels this year. In 
particular, the U.S.S.R., which in the past has often 
taken the maximum contract quantity, has only 
agreed to take the minimum commitment of 75 mil- 
lion bushels (2 million metric tons) under the three- 
year agreement signed last year. The record Russian 
wheat crop of 1966 and the reported average crop 
this year may have reduced the need for large im- 
ports from Canada for this year as domestic stocks 
have probably accumulated. Similarly, with a good 
level of production in Eastern Europe, exports to 
that area may not increase over last year’s 30 mil- 
lion bushels (0.8 million metric tons). There have 
been no significant shipments to Mainland China so 
far this year and it is impossible to predict the level 
of Canadian exports to that country at this time. 


Depending on the level of exports to China, total 
exports during 1967-68 should be in the range of 
350 to 400 million bushels (9.5 to 10.9 million 
metric tons) and domestic disappearance should ap- 
proach 155 million bushels (4.6 million metric tons). 
With the total wheat supply for the crop year 
at 1,170 million bushels (31.8 million metric tons), 
exports in the range predicted will result in a carry- 
over next July 31 of between 615 and 665 million 
bushels (16.7 to 18.1 million tons). 

The outlook for this year is one of increasing 
stocks, because of a decline in exports greater than 
the decline in supplies available. With the recent 
experience of producing a good crop with low pre- 
cipitation during the growing season, it is clear that 
with normal conditions, a smaller area could produce 
all the supplies needed to meet anticipated demand 
requirements in 1968-69. 


Flour 


Flour prices showed more stability during 1966- 
67 than in the previous crop year, reflecting steadier 
wheat prices. Flour production was 40 million cwt. 
(92.6 million bushels), representing 78.8 per cent 
of Canadian milling capacity. This is a reduction 
from the previous year’s figures of 43.5 million cwt. 
(100.9 million bushels) and 85.4 per cent utiliza- 
tion, 


Domestic consumption of 25.0 million ewt. (57.9 
million bushels) remained close to the 10-year 
average. Exports to Communist bloc countries were 
5.3 million cwt. (12.3 million bushels), compared 
with 6.2 million cwt. last year. Exports to other 
countries showed a decline to 9.7 million cwt. from 
10.4 million cwt. (24.1 million bushels). The long- 
term trend shows a continued decrease in our 
traditional markets, and this is particularly significant 
in the case of the United Kingdom where there has 
been a decline of over 1 million cwt. or 30 per cent 
from last year, although there was a slight increase 
in food aid shipments to developing countries. 

Flour exports to Communist bloc countries are ex- 
pected to continue at least to 1969 under the terms 
of the contract. Flour shipments for aid programs, 
however, are not expected to continue at the 1966- 
67 level, due mainly to the likelihood of India taking 
wheat instead of flour. Exports to the United King- 
dom are expected to decline further owing to price 
preference for wheat, and a reduction is also pre- 
dicted in other traditional markets as new flour 
mill construction in developing countries continues. 
A slight increase might be foreseen in domestic busi- 
ness if population increases offset the decline in per 
capita consumption. The long-term outlook, there- 
fore, is for a continuation of the gradual decrease 
in Canadian flour production. 


Durum Wheat 


Canadian durum wheat production in 1966-67 
was 28.4 million bushels from 1,064,000 acres, a 
record yield of 26.7 bushels per acre. Visible sup- 
plies of durum (excluding durum stocks on farms) 
on July 1, 1966, was 18.2 million bushels, and ex- 
ports during the year reached only 27 million 
bushels compared with 34 million bushels in the 
previous year. With visible supplies on July 31, 
1967 at 11.0 million bushels, and a production of 
20.6 million bushels, supplies are down from last 
year. The 1967 acreage increase of 258,000 acres 
or 24 per cent was offset by the effect of the drought 
and yields reached only 15.6 bushels per acre. 

Production of durum wheat in the United States 
is estimated to be 66 million bushels, up 5 per cent 
from the 1966 crop as a result of increased acreages 
with no change in the average yield. Durum pro- 
duction in Italy and France is estimated at 95 mil- 
lion bushels. In North Africa, drought has reduced 
the durum crop in Tunisia and Morocco. 

While prospects for 1967-68 do not indicate any 
major increases in Canadian trade, exports should be 


maintained at a level slightly above last year. With 
normal supplies available, prices have remained at 
premium levels above spring wheat prices during 
1966-67 and did not fall when other prices fell 
during the latter months of the crop year. Although 
supplies in Canada are reduced, these, together with 
the supplies in the United States, will be adequate 
to meet the expected import demand which in recent 
years averaged about 70 million bushels. At this 
level of trade, prices should remain at a premium 
above spring wheat prices. 


The long-run outlook for trade in durum wheat 
is uncertain but some expansion of consumption can 
be expected in developed and developing countries. 
Total world import demand is expected to show a 
slow upward trend from the current 70 million 
bushels per year. Canada’s share of these exports is 
unlikely to exceed half and thus average production 
from 1.25 million acres (or slightly less acreage than 
in 1967) would seem adequate for the coming year. 


Longer-Run World Trade Outlook—There are vary- 
ing assessments of the demand for wheat and level 
of world trade in wheat between now and 1980, but 
assuming the continuance of present consumption 
and production trends, the most likely development 
will be the maintenance of the recently established 
balance between world supply and demand. This 
does not mean that there may not be temporary 
surpluses or, on the other hand, that the depletion 
of stocks below normal levels, combined with un- 
favorable crop conditions in any one year, might not 
result in a temporary shortage. Markets for wheat 
in Western European countries may continue to 
shrink, although this trend could be reversed as a 
result of increased demand for feed grains and the 
transfer of available indigenous crop land from wheat 
to coarse grain production. A similar development 
may occur in the U.S.S.R. and the rest of Eastern 
Europe by 1980, but in the meantime these countries 
are unlikely to purchase the very large quantities 
of recent years. Mainland China is expected to 
continue to be a major importer. Likewise, Japanese 
demand should be a sustaining force particularly 
for hard and semi-hard bread wheat. It is likely that 
there will continue to be large food grain deficits in 
the developing countries, particularly in the Far East, 
despite the anticipated increase in domestic produc- 
tion in these countries. The overall prospects for 
wheat exports to developing countries will continue 
to be largely dependent on food aid financing, al- 
though some of the developing countries will in- 
crease the level of their commercial purchases. 
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Longer-Run Canadian Trade Outlook—Sales of 
Canadian wheat are likely to be affected by the de- 
cline in per capita consumption of wheat in the 
developed importing countries. There will be a con- 
tinuing but not necessarily increasing market for 
high quality Canadian wheat in Western Europe for 
blending purposes. On the other hand, the Japanese 
market will have an increasing need for quality 
wheats as well as for lower quality types. There will 
be a limited commercial market for Canadian wheat 
in the developing countries, but a continuing need 
will exist for bilateral and multilateral food aid 
shipments. Canadian exports to the U.S.S.R. and 
Eastern Europe could become increasingly difficult 
as these countries approach a level of self-sufficiency. 
Mainland China is expected to require substantial 
wheat imports in the future. China prefers lower 
quality, lower priced wheat, but due to the close 
world balance of supply and demand, is likely to 
continue to depend on Canada as a reliable source 
of wheat. These new features are discernible at the 
present time, but other changes are taking place in 
importing countries that are going to affect the 
demand for Canadian wheat. 


RYE 


The supply of spring and fall rye available 
for consumption during the 1966-67 season totaled 
27.7 million bushels, up 11 per cent from the previ- 
ous year. Exports increased 24 per cent in 1966-67 
to 10 million bushels, a figure double that of two 
years earlier. Domestic disappearance increased 49 
per cent to 9.6 million bushels due primarily to 
increased quantities of rye being fed to livestock. As 
a consequence, stocks carried over into the 1967-68 
crop year were 8.3 million bushels, down 22 per 
cent from the beginning stocks. Prices for rye aver- 
aged several cents higher than in the previous year. 

Although the area seeded to rye for the 1967-68 
season increased slightly over that of the 1966-67 
season, lower yields caused production to fall 22 
per cent to a level of 13.4 million bushels of which 
1.2 million bushels was spring rye. If domestic con- 
sumption approaches 10 million bushels this year, as 
appears likely from the trend of recent years (al- 
though the increased use of rye as a feed grain may 
not continue), there will be 11.6 million bushels of 
rye available for export and year-end carryover, or 
36 per cent less than last year. If exports exceed 
8 million bushels, carryover stocks at the end of 
1967-68 will approach the very low level of 3 mil- 
lion bushels. 
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The United States rye supply for 1967-68 is 
placed at about 44 million bushels. This is more 
than 4 million bushels below that of the two previous 
years but still above the 1960-64 average. United 
States domestic disappearance of rye continued near 
the 25 million bushel level of the past two years, 
although rye exports totaled 4.4 million bushels, 
slightly above 1965-66 and double that of 1964-65. 


The export demand for rye depends heavily on 
production and supplies in Western and Eastern 
Europe. It seems likely that in 1967-68 there should 
be a demand exceeding 8 million bushels for Cana- 
dian rye. Supplies will be barely adequate to meet 
expected demand this year, and there seems to be 
some scope for a small increase in rye acreage next 
year. Given normal yields, a total rye acreage not 
exceeding 850,000 acres, compared with 758,000 
this year, should provide sufficient supplies to cover 
domestic and export demand in 1968-69. 


FEED GRAINS 
Situation 


World Trade in Feed Grains—World trade in coarse 
grains has increased rapidly in recent years and in 
1966-67 reached a record 44 million metric tons, in 
sharp contrast with about 16 million tons in 1956- 
57. The bulk of this increase has been in corn and 
sorghum, reflecting the relative cost advantage of 
these grains in climatically suitable areas, based on 
the increasing use of high yielding varieties and re- 
lated technical progress. By contrast, world trade in 
barley and oats has been constant and is accounting 
for a declining share of the rapidly rising total. Since 
barley and oats are Canada’s major feed crops and 
there is a continuing rising demand for meat and 
livestock products in Canada, the use of feed grains 
has expanded at a rate that has absorbed the bulk 
of the production. Exports of Canadian oats and 
barley have declined from a total of 2.1 million tons 
in 1956-57 to 1.2 million in 1966-67. 


Canadian Feed Grain Situation—Concentrates fed, 
including grains, during the 1966-67 season totaled 
an all-time high of 17.2 million short tons, some 7 
per cent greater than the previous year’s level of 
16.1 million. With the continued favorable livestock- 
feed price ratios, associated with plentiful feed grain 
supplies, concentrates consumed per grain consum- 
ing animal unit totaled 1.04 tons compared with the 
previous season’s figure of 0.99 tons and the five- 
year average of 0.91 tons. Of this large volume of 
concentrates fed, grains comprise about 90 per cent. 

During the last decade, there has been a decline 
in the feed grain acreage from nearly 21 million 


acres in the period 1955-59 to about 18 million 
acres in 1966 and 1967. The decline took place 
between 1955 and 1964 when acres in barley de- 
creased by more than 30 per cent, but in the last 
three years the barley acreage has increased again. 
Since 1960, there has been a steady decline in the 
oats acreage, with a temporary reversal in trend in 
1965. In the last few years there has been an in- 
crease in the area of both corn and mixed grains. 

With this change in the acreage in different grains, 
even though less land is now devoted to feed grains, 
production has not decreased. This is due partly to 
the general increase in yields and partly to the 
greater proportion of higher yielding types of grains. 
Of the grains fed in Canada in 1966-67, compared 
with the five-year average 1961-62 to 1965-66, bar- 
ley has increased by SO per cent and corn by 35 per 
cent. However, oats, which has also increased 
slightly, form more than one-third of all concentrates 
fed. 


Outlook 


In response to the generally good returns from 
most animal products, rates of feeding are expected 
to be maintained at high levels. On this basis, it is 
anticipated that during the 1967-68 feeding season, 
concentrates fed will total about 17.7 million tons, 
a further increase over previous levels and up from 
the 1966-67 figure of 17.2 million tons. As the oats 
and barley crops are smaller, depletion of carryover 
stocks, especially barley, together with the large 
corn production and a small rise in imports, should 
provide the extra supplies. 

Carryover stocks at July 31, 1968, are likely to 
total only 3.4 million tons, sharply below the 1967 
figure of 5.2 million tons and are at the lowest level 
since 1962. Feed grain use in 1968-69 is expected 
to be maintained at least at the same level as in 
1967-68 and there could well be a further increase 
in response to the rising consumer demand for meat. 
Thus, if the decline in stocks is to be halted and 
feed grain supplies maintained, a substantial in- 
crease in acreage seeded to feed grains is required in 
1968. Assuming no change in import levels of feed 
grains and average yields, the increase would need 
to be about 10 per cent. 


OATS 
Situation 


Total domestic supplies of oats in 1966-67, at 502 
million bushels, were 8 per cent less than the 545 
million of the previous season. Primary marketings 


of this grain from farms in the Prairie Provinces 
amounted to 38 million bushels in 1966-67 in con- 
trast to the previous year’s total of 52 million bush- 
els and the ten-year average of 51 million bushels. 
Shipments of oats under the Feed Freight Assistance 
Program, according to preliminary data, amounted 
to 39 million bushels compared with the 1965-66 
total of 34 million. 


Total domestic disappearance of oats declined 
moderately to 387 million bushels in 1966-67 due 
primarily to reduced quantities of oats entering feed 
channels. Exports of Canadian oats and oat prod- 
ucts during 1966-67 totaled 4.8 million bushels in 
contrast with both the previous year’s shipments of 
15.9 million and the ten-year average of 12.5 mil- 
lion bushels. Major markets for Canadian oats in 
1966-67 were the Netherlands with 1.5 million 
bushels and the United States with 1.4 million bush- 
els. 

With total disappearance exceeding the 1966 har- 
vest, carryover stocks at July 31, 1967, declined to 
110 million bushels compared with the 1966 total of 
127 million. 

The Canadian Wheat Board asking price for oats, 
basis No. 1 Feed, in store at the Lakehead, opened 
at 91¢ per bushel, on August 1, and remained almost 
constant until the end of December when a decline 
of 3 to 4¢ occurred, then gradually recovered to 
close the year at the same level of 91¢. 


The acreage seeded to oats for grain again recorded 
a moderate decline in 1967 and, with average yields 
falling considerably below the 1966 level, the cur- 
rent harvest is placed at some 301 million bushels, 
sharply below both the 1966 harvest of 375 million 
bushels and the recent five-year average of 397 mil- 
lion. Normally, just over two-thirds of the oats is 
produced in Western Canada. Almost all of the de- 
crease that occurred in 1967 was in that area. 

When the current production is added to the carry- 
over of 110 million bushels, total supplies of oats for 
the 1967-68 crop year amount to 411 million 
bushels, in contrast with the 1966-67 figure of 502 
million and the recent five-year average of 523 mil- 
lion. 


Outlook 


The tighter supply situation would indicate prices 
wou!d be higher this crop year than last. However, 
it is unlikely that oats prices will increase due to 
the large United States corn crop which has had the 
effect of lowering feed grain prices generally and to 
the weaker competitive position of oats resulting 
from the trend towards greater use of higher energy 
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feeds. Primary marketings are likely to decline and 
the oats market could be largely confined to Western 
Canada with prices remaining at about present levels. 

With the shorter supply of oats, domestic dis- 
appearance in 1967-68 will decline from the levels 
of recent years. With domestic disappearance around 
350 million bushels (down from 387 million last 
year) and exports at about 3 million bushels, the 
total disappearance would still exceed the 1967 pro- 
duction by a wide margin and, as a result, carry- 
over stocks at July 31, 1968, would be reduced to 
less than 60 million bushels, the lowest level of 
stocks since 1949-50. To maintain or build up 
carryover stocks at July 31, 1969, additional acre- 
age seeded to oats will be required in 1968. 


BARLEY 
Situation 


Supplies of barley in 1966-67 were at an all-time 
high of 399 million bushels due to a record crop 
harvested in 1966. With barley in plentiful supply, 
domestic disappearance reached a record level in 
1966-67, primarily due to the increased use of barley 
for feeding purposes. Exports of barley, including 
malt, recorded a sharp increase from 38 million 
bushels in 1965-66 to 59 million bushels in 1966- 
67. However, shipments of barley under the Feed 
Freight Assistance Program, according to prelimin- 
ary data, amounted to 35 million bushels compared 
with 27 million the previous year. Total disappear- 
ance was less than the 1966 production and year- 
end stocks increased from 98 million bushels at July 
31, 1966, to 132 million bushels in 1967. 


Barley exports at 53 million bushels represented a 
sharp increase over the 1965-66 level of 34 million. 
Major importers were Italy, 12 million bushels; 
Japan, 10 million; Britain, 9 million, and United 
States, 7 million. In addition, exports of Canadian 
malt in terms of barley amounted to the equivalent 
of 5 million bushels, with United States and Britain 
being the major customers. The Canadian Wheat 
Board asking quotation, basis No. 1 Feed, in store 
at the Lakehead, opened the 1966-67 crop year at 
$1.334 per bushel; this quotation declined to $1.224 
at the beginning of March, then gradually increased 
to end the year at $1.29 per bushel. 

Reflecting a relatively sharp decline in the average 
yield per acre, which more than offset the increase 
in seeded acreage, production of barley in 1967 
is estimated at 248 million bushels compared with 
the record level of 301 million bushels produced the 
year before. Production in the Prairie Provinces, 
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where the bulk of this crop is produced, is estimated 
at 229 million bushels as against 283 million in 
1966. When the current crop is added to the opening 
stocks of 132 million bushels, total supplies for the 
current crop year will be some 380 million, 5 per cent 
less than the 1966-67 total of 399 million but still 
well above average levels. 


Outlook 


Feed barley prices are presently about 7¢ per 
bushel lower than a year ago and it is anticipated 
that prices will continue at a level below last year 
due to the competition of alternative feed grains on 
both the world and domestic markets. 


Due to the tighter supply situation for oats and in 
keeping with recent feeding trends, domestic disap- 
pearance of barley could rise to some 240 million 
bushels in 1967-68. With exports at about the 
recent average of 35 million bushels, the July 31, 
1968 carryover would be about 105 million bushels. 
While this level of barley stocks would still be 
above the recent five-year average, this higher level 
would not offset the decline in stocks of oats. Present 
indications are that average barley yields per acre 
in the Prairies may be rising faster than those of oats. 
This probably reflects the responsiveness of this 
crop to better management practices including ade- 
quate soil fertility levels. If this is the case, and also 
taking into account the trends to higher energy 
rations in livestock feeding, a proportionately larger 
acreage increase in barley than in oats would seem 
warranted. 


CORN FOR GRAIN 
Situation 


Production of grain corn in 1966 amounted to a 
record of 66 million bushels, an increase from the 
60 million harvested the previous season. Added to 
the 1966 crop were some 6 million bushels carried 
over in commercial positions and imports amounting 
to 21 million. Domestic disappearance increased 
again to 87 million bushels in 1966-67 and repre- 
sented a 4 per cent increase over the peak of 84 
million a year ago. 


Outlook 


The expected harvest of the 72 million bushels 
of grain corn in 1967 represents a 9 per cent increase 
over the previous year’s record of 66 million and 
marked the fifth consecutive year of record pro- 
duction. In addition to the current crop, imports 
could increase somewhat in 1967-68 due to the 


abundant U.S. supplies at a lower price and the 
strong Eastern Canadian demand for livestock feeds. 


The 4.7 billion bushel corn crop in the United 
States, which is 15 per cent greater than a year ago 
and the very large sorghum crop are influencing 
corn prices in Canada where 1967-68 prices are ex- 
pected to be below those in 1966-67. 

With the continuing trend to increasing meat con- 
sumption, the growth of feedlot operations, and the 
rapid adoption of improved technology in corn pro- 
duction, further steady increases in the acreage of 
this crop in Canada would seem justified. 


FORAGE CROPS AND FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


Situation and Outlook 


Production of tame hay in Canada in 1967 is esti- 
mated at 24.9 million tons, some 4 per cent less 
than last year’s record outturn of 26.0 million. Al- 
though hay production in 1967 was lower in all 
provinces except New Brunswick, Quebec and On- 
tario, supplies should be generally adequate except 
in some parts of Western Canada. 

Production of fodder corn, which is mostly in 
Eastern Canada, is placed at a record 7.1 million 
tons in 1967, 7 per cent above last year’s 6.6 mil- 
lion tons. Fall pastures have been generally satisfac- 
tory in most regions and, as a result, supplementary 
fall feeding has not been extensive this season. 

Production of soybean meal, the major single 
component of all high protein supplements used by 
Canadian feeders, will continue at a high level in 
1967-68. Packing house by-products are expected 
to show a slight increase, while flour mill by-prod- 
ucts are expected to show a decline. 


OILSEEDS 


World Oilseed Situation and Outlook 


World production of fats and oils may reach 38.7 
million tons in 1967, compared with 37.7 million 
tons in 1966. Expansion of vegetable oil production 
will account for 90 per cent of the increase. The 1 
billion bushel soybean crop in the United States and 
the large production of sunflower seed in the Soviet 
Union are the main factors contributing to the in- 
crease. There has been a shift in the last few years 
in the USSR and Eastern Europe from a net im- 
porter basis for oils and fats to a significant net 
exporter basis. Rapeseed production and oil output 
is expected to increase, especially in the EEC coun- 
tries. 


Edible oil prices have dropped considerably dur- 
ing the past year. The pressure of increased supply 
without an accompanying increase in demand is 
likely to result in a continuation of low oil prices for 
the coming year. 

Demand for protein meals may increase somewhat. 
Prices for oilseed meals and fish meal are likely to 
remain fairly stable at their present level. Fish meal 
supply, particularly from Peru and Norway, has 
been very plentiful, and is competing with oilseed 
meals. Soybean meal supply will be very strong, 
while the supply of meals from tropical oilseeds is 
subject to uncertainty. 


FLAXSEED 
Situation 


Exports of flaxseed for the crop year 1966-67 
amounted to 16.4 million bushels, a decrease of 2.5 
million bushels from 1965-66, but higher than the 
average for the last 10 years. Flaxseed exports con- 
tinued to move to Canada’s traditional customers, 
including the Netherlands, West Germany, Spain, 
Yugoslavia, the United Kingdom and Japan. Linseed 
oil and meal to the equivalent of about 1 million 
bushels were also exported, to the United Kingdom. 

The average price in 1966-67 for No. 1 C.W. flax- 
seed basis Fort William was $3.00 per bushel, the 
same as in the previous year. Crushings of flaxseed 
for the crop year 1966-67 exceeded 2.5 million 
bushels, down slightly from the 1965-66 level of 2.6 
million bushels and 2.9 million the year before. Flax- 
seed stocks at the end of the 1966-67 season were 
up slightly from 1965-66, approaching 12 million 
bushels. 

Production of flaxseed in Canada was sharply 
down in 1967. September estimates indicated a crop 
of 10.2 million bushels which is only 46 per cent 
of the 22 million bushel crop of 1966 and 35 per 
cent of the 29 million bushel crop of 1965. The pro- 
duction decrease was due in part to yields which 
were down, by 2.3 bushels, to 9.2 bushels per acre, 
while acreage of 1.1 million in 1967 was only 58 per 
cent of the previous year’s acreage of 1.9 million. 

With both lower stocks and lower production, 
total supply for 1967-68 is forecast at 22 million 
bushels compared with 33 million bushels last year. 


Outlook 


The three major producers of flaxseed, the Argen- 
tine, the United States and Canada all report reduced 
production and sharply lower supplies of flaxseed 
available during the current crop year. Argentine 
acreage, to be harvested early in 1968, is down 17 
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per cent from last season. In the United States, 
where stocks are already down by 6 million bushels, 
the crop is estimated at 19.1 million bushels com- 
pared with 23.9 million last year. These reductions 
in the United States and Canada will reduce 
total supply in North America by over 20 million 
bushels. Last year total supply in North America 
was 72.3 million bushels and disappearance was 51.3 
million bushels. Inventories are expected to be low 
at the end of the crop year. 

Prices have risen considerably since the sharply 
decreased supply was forecast, with the average 
weekly price for the last week in September 1967 
at $3.38, compared with a price for the correspond- 
ing week in September 1966 of $2.94 per bushel. It 
can be expected that this higher price level will re- 
main firm until the 1968-69 situation becomes 
known. However, in view of the gradually shrinking 
world demand for linseed oil, only a moderate in- 
crease in acreage is justified. 


RAPESEED 
Situation 


Exports of rapeseed in 1966-67 were little 
changed from 1965-66, amounting to 13.8 million 
bushels compared with 13.6 million bushels. Japan 
was again Canada’s largest customer taking about 
8.4 million bushels, with the E.E.C. countries, prin- 
cipally Italy, as Canada’s second largest. Canada 
remains the world’s largest exporter of rapeseed. 
Domestic crushings of rapeseed rose to close to 5 
million bushels compared with 3.7 million in 1965- 
66. Average price for the year 1966-67 of No. 1 
Canada rapeseed in store Vancouver was about 
$2.79 per bushel compared with $2.66 the year 
before. 

Stocks in Canada including an estimate of stocks 
on farms amounted to 5,789,000 bushels at July 
31, 1967. Stocks in commercial positions were just 
under 5 million bushels compared with about 3.4 
million bushels the previous year. 


The rapeseed crop was estimated in September 
1967 at 26.5 million bushels compared with 25.8 
millions in 1966. Total acreage was up by about 
200,000, with a large increase in Alberta of 250,000 
acres and a small 6,000 acre rise in Manitoba. This 
was partly offset by a decrease of 56,000 acres in 
Saskatchewan. For the last two years the annual acre- 
age of over 1.5 million acres has represented almost 
five times the area in the period 1955-59. Yield per 
acre at 15 bushels is down about 3 bushels per acre 
from last year. 
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With the increase in stocks and production, sup- 
plies for 1967-68 are more than 3 million bushels 
higher than for 1966-67. For the first time, this sup- 
ply includes significant on-farm stocks, estimated 
at 900,000 bushels. As a result of the increase in 
supply of rapeseed and other edible oilseeds, prices 
have showed a downward tendency, with quotations 
for the last week in September running at $2.37 per 
bushel compared with $2.70 per bushel for the 
same week in September 1966, 


Outlook 


The fats and oils policies of the European Eco- 
nomic Community and some other European coun- 
tries are expected to result in a moderate increase 
in rapeseed production and exports. These policies 
will affect Canada’s ability to compete in the Euro- 
pean market, and Canadian exporters may have to 
become more competitive. Exports to Japan are 
expected to increase in spite of the fact that it is 
an important market for United States soybeans and 
Soviet Union sunflower seed. 


While the export market will continue to absorb 
the bulk of Canada’s rapeseed crop, rapeseed oil and 
meal are gaining in acceptability in Canada, partly 
as a result of research which has led to quality im- 
provements. Domestic processing is therefore ex- 
pected to increase further in 1968. 

Due to the influence of competing United States 
soybean products, prices for rapeseed and rapeseed 
oil will probably remain at relatively low levels while 
those for the meal will be somewhat better. In addi- 
tion, a record world production of 4.97 million tons 
of rapeseed is estimated for 1967-68. The plentiful 
supply of fats and oils on the world market will also 
tend to prevent significant rapeseed price increases 
during 1967-68. Heavier carry-over may deter acre- 
age expansion next year, but expansion should then 
resume as the long-run picture is favorable. 


SOYBEANS 
Situation 


Imports of soybeans for the crop year 1966-67 
were estimated at 16.3 million bushels compared 
with 17 million bushels for 1965-66. Exports of 
beans increased by 1.4 million bushels in 1966-67 
to approximately 3.6 million bushels. Exports 
of soybean meal were down from 242,000 tons 
in 1965-66 to 170,000 tons in 1966-67. Exports 
of oil were down slightly from 35.3 million pounds 
in 1965-66 to 34.6 million pounds in 1966-67. 
Soybean crushings in Canada dropped to 19.9 


million pounds in 1966-67 from 20.6 million the 
previous year. Prices for soybeans, No. 2 or better, 
f.o.b. Chatham for the crop year 1966-67 averaged 
$3.06 per bushel compared with $3.01 for 1965-66. 

The United States soybean situation has con- 
siderable bearing on the Canadian picture. The 
United States crop for 1967-68 is forecast at 993 
million bushels, compared with the record crop of 
931 million bushels for 1965-66. Carryover in- 
creased to nearly 91 million bushels from less than 
36 million bushels in 1966. United States crushings 
were 552 million bushels compared with the previous 
year’s crushings of 538 million. Exports at 262 
million in 1966-67 were about 11 million bushels 
higher than in the previous year. 

Canadian soybean production in 1967-68 is down 
slightly at about 8.3 million bushels compared with 
9 million last year. Acreage was up from 279,000 
to 290,000 but yield was down from 32.3 to 28.6 
bushels per acre. 


Outlook 


In the United States the increased carryover of 91 
million bushels combined with a record crop of 993 
million bushels have resulted in total supply of 1,084 
million bushels of soybeans at the beginning of the 
new crop year, 127 million bushels more than in 
1966. Soybean prices have declined to near support 
level during the harvesting period. Consequently 
soybean prices are not expected to reach the high 
levels of the previous crop year. Demand for soy- 
bean meal will remain stronger than the demand for 
soybean oil and prices should reflect this situation. 


In the longer-term the United Kingdom’s decision 
arising out of the GATT Kennedy Round to reduce 


most-favored-nation tariffs in soybeans from 5 per 
cent to zero, and on soybean meal from 15 per cent 
to 10 per cent over a five-year period is likely to 
affect the export trade of Canadian soybean meal 
to the United Kingdom. Under current circumstances 
there seems little reason to expect expanded acreage 
next year. 


SUNFLOWER 
Situation 


In 1967 the acreage of sunflowers increased to 
44,000 acres, compared with 40,000 acres in 1966. 
Acreage in Saskatchewan and Alberta was negligible 
for the first time in several years and it is now almost 
all grown in Manitoba. Output was well above aver- 
age, at 37.4 million pounds, although down slightly 
from last year. About two-thirds of the crop will go 
for crushing, while the balance will be used in bird 
seed and as a confection. 


Sunflower production in the United States has 
increased due to new planting in the Dakotas and 
Wisconsin equal to those in Canada. USSR sunflower 
seed and oil entered the world market in large vol- 
ume, the principal sales being made to Japan. Soviet 
sunflower crop prospects are reported to be con- 
siderably below last year’s level so that export avail- 
abilities will probably be reduced. Canada imported 
about 20 million pounds of sunflower seed oil in 
1966. 


Outlook 


Sunflowers are expected to continue as a relatively 
minor crop in Canada, although market prospects 
are good. 


TABLE I—WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR?2, WORLD PRODUCTION, TRADE AND CARRYOVER, SELECTED 


PERIODS, 1954-55 TO 1967-68 


Average Average 
1954-55 / 1959—60/ 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 
Item 1958-59 1963-64 1964-65 (eevee) (Preliminary) (Forecast) 
million bushels 
COCUCHION ert nc ee wane nae kee its 8,120 8,696 10,051 9,582 TA se 10,625 
Mia Geer eh ere hoe re eer ene say es 1,174 1,666 1,881 2,296 2,021 eo27 
Year-end carryover? for 8 exporting countries. 1,927 1,958 1,624 1,205 na. na, 
million metric tons 

BrOGUCHION er ry Rte rence Scere, ate tease rstel sete 221.0 236.6 273.5 260.8 303.8 289.2 
Nirad One eee ee ee es ns 32.0 45.4 51.2 62.5 55.0 50.0 
Year-end carryover? for 8 exporting countries. 52.5 53ro 44.2 S283 n.a. n.a. 


pe SF EE EIS EI EL RS AE TE IE SE SE IE I EE ELLE LE LLL VALE ADEE SELENITE ILE LEED PELE L OL LE ILLITE LILES LEE LLL LLL ALT 


n.a. Not available. 
Flour in terms of wheat equivalent. 


bAs at May 31—Spain; June 30—U.S.A. and Italy; Canada and France—July 31; 


Australia—Nov. 30 


Sweden—Aug. 30; Argentina and 
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TABLE 2—CANADIAN EXPORTS OF WHEAT FLOUR®?, BY IMPORTING SECTOR 


SES EES EE FL ESS I EE PTT IE EI A ITS ES EL SE I TR TET ETI DLE LESSEN LIE I ATI EIEIO EVE EO TT DI FTE ELIE OE EEO II IID EES EEE EET 


1949-50 / 1959-60/ 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 

Importing Sector 1958-59 1963-64 1964-65 (Revised) (Preliminary) (Forecast) 
million bushels 
DevelopedicountiiOS aac aera eee nas 230.4 227.0 192.3 192.6 202.3 200 
DevelopimngrcountniGS*a cme oer 48.4 39.0 48.0 bora (one 50 
Communistcountiest seer eee 1ORS 112.4 157.8 334.4 238.8 100-150 
Otalinas S30 veces accel 289.1 378.4 398.1 582.0 Silono 350-400 
million metric tons 

DevelopedicouUntheSsee erent tree. Get 6.18 523 5.24 Lo} foy1| 5.4 

DevelopingycountnicSca erie reer es 1.06 leit 1.50 2.04 1.4 

GCommiunishcountiiest.. 9 seen. ene ee .28 3.06 4.29 9.10 6.50 2.7-4.1 
Ota Mion scoot prrracerusvrteers sree 7.87 10.30 10.83 15.84 14.05 9.5-10.9 


@Flour in terms of wheat equivalent. 

bWestern Europe, South Africa, Japan, United States and New Zealand. 

cAll countries not specified in (b) or (d). 

4Eastern Europe, U.S.S.R., Cuba, Communist China, North Korea and North Vietnam. 


TABLE 3—-ACREAGES: WHEAT, RYE, OATS, BARLEY, MIXED GRAIN, CORN FOR GRAIN, CANADA AND 
PROVINCES, SELECTED PERIODS, 1955-67 


SA ISLS 5) TEI SS SS SE OIE ES LIE EIT LE SES ELE LSS ELSE ESL EL TLD SLE ALE TED RIE TLE LIVED AD ELE LE BOE I LEAL A ETP BDA LE EEE cE LED LS DE EE 


Average Average 
Province 1955-59 1960-64 1965 1966 1967 
thousand acres 
WHEAT 
Ganadanetes. thr. tee cee eee eee 22,730 26,785 28 , 282 29,692 30,121 
Prince Edwardalsiands snes sear 4 4 4 2 2 
NovarScotial taut .4.5 seas etna samt oe i 1 1 1 D 
INE STUITSWMG aS ob ocodb ones coudboobonec 2 3 6 4 4 
OUSbOC. Fee ee Mees anatase ete gtenend BF 15 10 2 29 29 
ONntariOnde Ae tae Sisto he eatoeaeea soncpones 579 504 376 363 413 
Manito bactic. recto ape eens as 2ES25 3,059 3,240 3,255 3,520 
Saskatchewatienes cose cn cee 14,494 17,276 18,500 19,405 19,670 
AlDer tate cee oe te ete, ees, ache ens 5R253. 5 ,834 6 ,050 6,506 6 ,380 
BritishaGolmpblaeeeeeere meee ee 58 93 93 127 101 
RYE 
Gamad arcs vane rere esos reece 577 616 746 726 758 
Ole bOG oa ttc erin ater ae rs reuros u 4 3 5 5 
ONTALI OR ete oe aes tte eter crete eels 76 62 50 47 49 
Manito bate crit eee eee orc e renee 77 108 151 100 141 
Saskateme wallet nan 5 coseeaie eaiedee chek wiser 305 269 340 398 377 
VN leveVade Busco th ing eae erento cen A ace 110 171 200 172 183 
BritishiGolumblasvencceeomeeta icra 2 2 2 3 3 
OATS 
GET e(0 eeeucr a Ons taeecu Cora GrOre G Or oe OPO CIO OC 9,716 9, 286 8,656 7,924 7,436 
Prince Edwardulslands.., seme aac oer 92 94 89 86 80 
NovasScotiavecesetin tne es eerie ers 42 35 31 26 24 
NoewaBrunswick seme. Come eee eee 122 97 86 73 74 
QuebOC.s 4 ses aithor fi. eet ontes 6 eee W27a 1,248 1,165 1,002 1,018 
@ntaViOn de eee Cee ae ee 1,644 1,742 1,580 1,219 1,083 
Manito bateiecce eck rei ta ns & ei acer aieward mereetee U6 Se/ 1 tov, 1,525 1,530 1,600 
SaskatchOwanocinnce series aterteicre wa ctor teas 2,537 2,083 1,920 1,838 1,530 
Albottarc: — ae ee. oe Bee eee 2,362 2,334 2,200 2,082 1,960 
BritishsColumbia-ee.. eee eee ee 88 85 60 69 67 
BARLEY 
Canad auns-nepcidae ac torah ehoabisete Ricker 8,971 5,858 6,038 7,461 8,115 
Prince edwardelsland temmae-aneeee sere 1 7 12 12 18 
Nova SCotia.s ter eee ee cas ote nae aes oes 2 1 3 4 6 
Now! Brunswiekeen.ac eee ant: © ote een 4 3 3) 6 9 
Cushecias:: SNe c.g Pea ee es 30 19 15 16 ide 
COTE TAO AO Ce Ore Sere nar utente 102 89 140 265 285 
Manitobassccntrite ner tr eee 1,639 659 601 875 970 
Sasicatchewanere mi ones woe eres 3,485 1,850 1,750 2,255 2,350 
Alberta rein 3e oi Ea tec nantes 3,642 3,147 3,390 3,880 4,280 
BritishuColumbiace.ss.. nwa ae tee 65 83 124 150 180 


er eel 
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TABLE 3—ACREAGES, WHEAT, RYE, OATS, BARLEY, MIXED GRAIN, CORN FOR GRAIN (Continued) 


Average Average 
Province 1955-59 1960-64 1965 1966 1967 
thousand acres 
MIXED GRAIN 
Canadas. -ceretac naire eee ee le 5t3 1,459 1,506 1,767 1,668 
Bincosedwandelsiandeeeriaeiete centers 58 50 47 48 50 
INOVaES COUR etre tears ta eta erie ce 10 8 8 10 13 
ING WAS TUNS WIG Kemet ier eiroteerraissotarcze tetete 6 U 8 10 8 
OUE DOCH ry one tie tices Cis oh eteates 176 98 92 102 110 
(©) OMe ee ee ee ee oases teas 902 AD 740 845 815 
Mianitto Dammertetwmtre ant wcesetnctn a ok oie wares 87 132 146 184 178 
SAS KATCMOWalmey rence. vor cna: aie 12 62 111 125 153 127 
AND GYR tee eters rere tne es bot erates 209 334 335 410 361 
BMAD COVA N Bis.ccocousaddoscendoonduae 4 4 4 5 5 
CORN FOR GRAIN 
Ganadasee ene eee ae ets AG 514 502 752 807 876 
UGH OCB cree fare myiainte cna: — — — 18 20 
Qtr Omen Mee rere So ern) aetna gee 507 496 740 786 850 
WW) KEN ATT We) OYE Wcin aaah ess 5 Hy Ca GEARS REO nn Cer 7 6 12 3 6 
ALL GRAINS 
Gana eee trees ears sess a EN a 44 ,021 44 , 506 45,980 48 ,377 48 ,974 
Primes Zohn ISHINel koe skoenocnonseuee 155 155 152 148 150 
INOVAES COM aN eee eos bien odode ess 55 45 43 41 45 
NewaBrunswickoeceee me ee eee 134 110 103 93 95 
@UCDOC Meth re torre ier senerce cies ote Neraliesacs 1,499 37) 1,287 Us LAE 1,199 
Ontanloseaee ae Ses SE ae sees 3,810 3,608 3,626 SOLD 3,495 
Nia nit Dae cesreak tires ccc ats cucuen ehccel Meeeen = 5,692 5,534 5,675 5,947 6,415 
SaSkaichewa miss ccemrcersason tiara teas aoe: cate 20 ,883 21 , 589 22,635 24,049 24,055 
JANI GLE TALE? aceon ee neL ReneS Mt coe RRP eae Geter i rey Ao) 11,820 UP. W705) 13,050 13,164 
BritisheGolumblasenn pears ore res PAZ 267 283 354 356 


RRR SE ETS EOE IPE PT BES PEI IE TEI A OE SEN IEE EEG EL IIE SL EES ED ELIE IE ALTO SELL CLE L NII ELLA ER DOD LEED ALE AS AA LE TNE LTE FEL LIITE SLES LE EDEL EIA TEES 


TABLE 4—SUPPLY AND PRICE SITUATION, CANADIAN GRAINS, SELECTED PERIODS, 1955-67 (CROP YEAR, 
AUGUST 1 TO JULY 31) 


er EE EL I FS TT SILT SES I I IE TE SA LOD STE ELE, PTE ELOISE AD ILE ITE PELE LE | AED E REIT BITE ITE IEE 


Average Average 
1955-56 / 1960-61 / 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 
Item 1959-60 1964-65 (Revised) (Preliminary) (Forecast) 
million bushels 
WHEAT? 
STtOCKSHA AUGUST tee ct eine ae tae rae 61743 509.0 513.0 420.1 577.1 
ProcductiOnivemetnie nokia tec a Sek tere ke sees 465.6 538.2 648.9 827.3 592.9 
TINNDONES erie eae rk Pere e ule tage ene sienna OFZ b b b 
motal’supplyasace cic ches iba aioe. 1,082.9 1,047.3 Te 1Gie9 1,247.5 1,170.0° 
EEX DOMES pres teres ee ak chee ciara sobre eer sree 293.8 407 .4 584.9 516.3 
StockStatwUuUlvaS lite tro ere nas 629.8 491.7 420.1 577.1 
Domestic disappearance. ..-.-...-5-5.02.. 159.3 148.2 156.9 154.0 
dollars per bushel 
BaritpniGOe 00 bee. ge tare eh oid Be aed eceest lest 1.66 1.68 
thousand bushels 
RNAEE 
StOCkSsateAUGUStalecemcenine oo ie ere 13,468 5,834 8,302 10,567 8, 267 
PrOoduUCUON casrd nto sree ao Cree nee ots 9,362 10,770 16,695 17,220 13,388 
Nail evol nish @sie-aad asd ober neGe ro eros 11 56 24 5 
RIOLAIESUD DIV arreee eee etrrie ct 22,841 16,660 25,020 27,792 21 ,655° 
EX DOKtS erate ea Ciera rare rae che cniclane ons 6,310 4,929 8,050 9,963 
StocksratiUlVeo leprae terse ene 10,832 6,144 10,567 8, 267 
Domestic disappearance................. 5,700 5,588 6,404 9,562 
dollars per bushel 
Farin DiCO ts ceca sive ances eaten te 0.91 1.05 11 OS 


TABLE 4—SUPPLY AND PRICE SITUATION, CANADIAN GRAINS, SELECTED PERIODS, 1955-67 (CROP YEAR, 
AUGUST 1 TO JULY 31) (Continued) 


Average Average 
1955-56/ 1960-61 / 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 
Item 1959-60 1964-65 (Revised) (Preliminary) (Forecast) 
million bushels 
OATS? 
SOAS GUAR ososucdccoocouuaouuons 140.2 124.9 130.1 272 109.9 
Production: per eter err 374.8 397.3 415.0 374.7 SOlms 
LiMpPOnts saencies teas ticmiosee ca ere b lel b b 
Totalksupplycncc caso er niece te 515.0 523.3 545.1 501.8 411.2° 
EXPOFES Shaan ken atts a eae cree 12.5 12.4 15.9 4.8 
SOS GNI Sloccacccocoocadscosovaenc 143.6 130.8 WEE 109.9 
Domestic disappearance................. 358.9 380.1 402.0 387.2 
dollars per bushel 
Barmprice: cscs et ecn one aee ee 0.64 0.68 0.74 
million bushels 
BARLEY? 
StocksrabAuqustslbemansrecnr a eee cr: -118.9 101.3 88.8 97.8 131.9 
Productionz er eee oo ee reece: 237.9 171.9 214.6 301.2 247.7 
LIM POFTS tok axe fete ae eaters ME ees b b 0.1 0.1 
Motalisupplycewemeicice ce eee ere 356.9 PUB f2 303.5 399.1 379.6° 
EXDOliS 22 concn rs cnree ot creer eae eres 72.9 37.9 38.0 58.6 
StocksratJulypoliarreee ier ewer ere 126.3 93.3 97.8 1S © 
Domestic disappearance................. ome 142.0 167.7 208.6 
dollars per bushel 
Fanmypricotr ect ae eines ate eis 0.79 0.95 1.03 
thousand bushels 
MIXED GRAINS 
Rrodtictiotizeccwe . ororiier ccercree ne 64,427 65,363 74,170 81,443 75,946 
dollars per bushel 
FParmipricets2. son can ae eee eo 0.81 0.86 0.88 
thousand bushels 
CORN FOR GRAIN 
Commercial stocks at August 1°.......... 1,334 4,590 6, 261 la}, 74a 5,870 
Productionaee scare a eee 30,718 35,571 59,648 66 , 328 72,078! 
IMPOrts ye eee eee ee eee 10,224 24,680 23,897 20 ,623 25,000 
otalisupply.eeteons. see aes 42,276 64,840 89,806 92,702 102,948 
EXDOLLS Mayet tre eee einen ere 817 340 530 269 
Commercial stocks at July 31°............ 1,511 la), Shey 5,751 5,870 
Domestic disappearance................. 39,948 59,104 83,525 86, 563 
dollars per bushel 
Farmipricet vics.ca at ae een ae ees 1.16 1.28 30 


®Includes grain products in terms of grain. 

bLess than 50,000 bushels. 

cExcluding imports. 

dAverage price received by farmers for all grades and varieties. 
elncludes U.S. and other foreign corn. 

fEstimated. 
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TABLE 5—ACREAGE OF TAME HAY2, CANADA AND PROVINCES, SELECTED PERIODS, 1955-67 


Average Average 
Province 1955-59 1960-64 1965 1966 1967 


thousand acres 


Canad Aaeee ee Oe eee fore ek chore c. hleuncoedets 11,291 12ecis 12,690 13,154 12,902 
FenConec wand SlahiGmmrirentacirraseceadeie 201 181 181 192 180 
INOVAGSCOL Ale er teatercrre SiO oy osard ciate syesere csotonoone 296 234 229 226 218 
Naw. [BYU ASS e os boladn eee soon moms 374 288 275 243 234 
@OUSDOCH ery rite see hast oisiai cia agerelale sexe 3,464 3,389 3,415 3,378 Si calaye: 
(OVA Oe: sanieec Doe Be NCO DIG Cee CR Ne emEON 3,278 3,249 3,100 3,418 3,440 
Nianttobaermertcc ee cee iat aneeee as 1,020 1,090 1,065 15052 
Saskalchowalleay me racrute tenes rreroteeckers 785 1,051 Ve 1,246 1,100 
AIDC haere te ore terre inde cosets ccerern Se euewonete 1,829 2,499 2,830 2,938 2,875 
BinitishaGolu mbtaecry-rs cers ene-e weer rare: 351 402 458 458 450 


®lncluding clover and alfalfa. 


TABLE 6—SUPPLY AND PRICE SITUATION, TAME HAY2, CANADA, SELECTED PERIODS, 1955-67 (CROP YEAR, 
AUGUST 1 TO JULY 31) 


Average Average 
1955-56 / 1960-61 / 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 
Item 1959-60 1964-65 (Revised) (Preliminary) (Forecast) 
a eh ph gale a ah ae Oe Ce ee ee a ot a bee Se te 
thousand tons 
ROC UCTIOMe tc eter Aes toreccolohnet rere. clersts 19,412 21, 864 21,099 26,049 24 , 882 
dollars per ton 
FEVARA Ode ose ts aderace oe oe ooo aomod we Oe 15.30 16.25 20.75 


®lncluding clover and alfalfa. 
bAverage price received by farmers for all grades and varieties. 


TABLE 7—-SUPPLY AND PRICE SITUATION, MILLFEEDS (BRAN, SHORTS AND MIDDLINGS), CANADA, 
SELECTED PERIODS, 1955-67 (CROP YEAR, AUGUST 1 TO JULY 31) 


Average Average 
Item 1955-56/ 1960-61 / 1965-66 1966-67 
1959-60 1964-65 (Revised) (Preliminary) 
ee eee 
tons 
STOCKS A AUIGUSH lemetane ta: cere rt etert cere ns erair m6 8,672 8, 224 4,782 6,621 
PrOCUCLIONGA ee eter re Creer ein rebates inv wimeusiaekas 676,215 670, 666 724,425 667, 140 
EE Ota SUIDDIV 2 x.suarire od tatereter oman ok Rak nettnd whe ania amntees 684 , 887 678 ,890 729 , 207 673,761 
EO LESHINE eset hs eta ae ade ota a sas ashi ee ee epee ne aera 89,879 89,482 112,420 101,817 
SEO KS A ONY) SO Leta ae ey 5 ise Saino 6 ia eneispoumoe 948 she Oils 6,899 6,621 4,420 
DOMESTIC GISADDOANANCOR errr retotrsleiel ieisen lense oleekelsi-teislatlcl« 585,895 582,509 610,166 567 , 524 


dollars per ton 


EXT) CP LN laGLe IROOM, Sano poboboo COD bm OOO mOa a OOmO HOS 55.07 59.25 64.33 69.38 
PricevOmsnonsrabelOLrontOsseren eee tee fee et. cere ce 60.64 64.02 66.17 71.79 


Enns 


@Average of mid-month quotations for carlots, f.o.b. Toronto; freight assistance payments deducted. 


Se 


TABLE 8—FREIGHT-ASSISTED SHIPMENTS OF WESTERN GRAINS INTO EASTERN CANADA AND BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CROP YEARS 1955-56-1966-67 (CROP YEAR, AUGUST 1 TO JULY 31) 


QO ESSE SS ST SSNS SESS FE SET RD a NE AE ET DELETE EDEL IE ELE IIE D TE ELLOS DEL DIOL, TLS AE LEE EES, 


Average Average 

1955-56/ 1960-61 / 1965-66 1965-66 1966-67 
Item 1959-60 1964-65 (Revised) (Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
thousand bushels 
Wheat ah accu e et eeee AAO) TAN 13,982 17,196 15,552 16,461 
(OL e iw len Aa eeettonstnes erat ene 39, 280 30, 336 36,851 34, 238 39,001 
Barley ier ote it sre caster: BX U8 28,618 29, 328 26 , 959 34,976 
RVG Ree ee ee crate 108 81 723 677 1,083 
CON eerie here eR nee bactetces ders 86 37 21 21 67 
MOLAl Siero ceomtcreoneeie ene 87,958 73,055 84,119 77,448 91 , 588 
tons 

otals#5'GrainsSiemysmaeke wesc. 1,961,072 1 3625,6088 1,867,059 1,715,181 2,028,482 
SCKeGnindS.& ce oe eRe eno meee 92,363 94,198 95 , 424 81,586 120,669 
Milli€@d Saati: ces gm tacernteetctoierecs cs 551 , 408 5S5nODi7, 524 , 846 468 ,903 491 ,044 
SOLA SHetttccunc tree eek 2,604,843 2,255, 243 2,487,329 2,265,670 2,640,195 


TABLE 9—FEED CONCENTRATE BALANCE, NUMBERS OF ANIMAL UNITS AND FEED PER UNIT, CANADA, 
CROP YEARS, BEGINNING AUGUST 1, AVERAGE 1961-65, ANNUAL 1961-67 


RS RR CES SS SS DS REPS SER TESS ESL IS EIS TI RS EE EL EIT LEE I EL OS LE ELE OIE TE ILE SELENE LEE NEE LOS, 


1966 
Average 1965 (Pre- 1967 
Item 1961-65 1961 1962 1963 1964 (Revised) liminary) (Forecast) 
million tons 
Supply 
Stocks beginning crop year*.... 4.6 4.8 3.0 4.8 6.0 4.5 4.7 Ba 
Production of feed grains: 

CORN ee eo re oes oe 2 0.8 0.9 Ne@ es Thad 1.9 BO 

Oats te Aare cee ert 6.8 4.8 8.4 Wail 6.1 Hal 6.4 5.2 

Dale Vee ny eee rar eee rer herrea 4.2 Dott 4.0 B88 4.0 bad Ul 558 

mixed grain and buckwheat. 1.4 tes) es 1.4 1.4 15 bate 6 

otal) productionseen  aeO TO 9.6 14.8 15.4 12.9 15.4 Wo 14.6 
Imports of feed grains........... 0.7 0.9 0.9 0.7 0.5 0.7 0.6 0.7 
Wineatandiiny ented meer seer 1.5 1.4 1.4 thew 1.5 Vez ins 1.9 
By-product feeds fed............ tho 1.4 1.4 e5 oe 1.6 6 ile 
TRO SUDOMs oconcoocooc 22.0 18.1 21.4 24.0 22.4 23.8 PAB Th 23.9 
Utilization 
Concentrates fed> 

COL a ret caer aerate 1.4 Theil 1.4 To2 1.4 ls 1.9 Qe2. 

Oats Hester eee eoor hacen cee 6.0 4.9 Gas 6.4 6.2 6.4 6.2 5.5 

DallOVe eave ad eoeree ay eric rer 2.8 2.4 PoP 2.9 BP 38! 4.2 5.0 

mixed grain and buckwheat. ipo 2 1.4 les Tes 1.4 1.6 a5 

WiheatranGeny Gasprace treet ie 1.4 1.4 le ok) ath 1 ot) 1.9 

oilseed cake and meal....... OF5 ORS 0.5 0.5 0.5 ONS 0.6 0.5 

animal protein feeds........ 02 0-2 0.2 OFZ OF2 (0) 3} OS 0.3 

other by-product feeds...... O% 0.8 ORs, 0.8 O)7/ 0.8 ORG 0.8 

Total concentrates fed. . 14.5 TORS 14.1 14.9 1520 16.1 Ueler Woe 
Feed grains for seed, human 

TOOCIANGINGUSILVe eee eee tlez 1 Sz To ther 1.83 tl ot? tate} 

Ex DOMES: se actis teense rre cena iol 1.1 0.8 1.8 lee oe 1.5 0.9 

Total utilization......... 17.34 Bex 16.6 18.0 17.9 19.1 20.5 20.5 

Stocks at end of crop year®...... 4.6 SO) 4.8 6.0 4.5 Qe. a? 326 
Supply and utilization per animal 

unit 
Total supply (mil. tons)........ 22.0 18.1 21.4 24.0 22.4 23.8 25.7 2389 
Concentrates fed (mil. tons)... 14.5 1255 14.1 14.9 15.0 16.1 Nila TEST 
Grain-consuming animal units, 

TOE GM eso ae cco om coc 16.0 16.0 15e5 15.8 16.5 Ge? 16.6 oe 
Supply per animal unit (tons). . 1.38 Toile: 1.38 152 1.36 1.47 155 38 
Concentrates fed per animal 

UIMit(iONS) hae eee eee ee 91 .78 91 .94 91 .99 1.04 1.02 


Sew #2 SEY RE SR RS SE RS I ET EE LR EEE I LS AEE EE BTEC SS I SEBS ELE ERE Ee ELLIE PIT SAE RL DECAL EES 
“Total stocks of oats and barley and commercial stocks of corn only. 
bTotal quantities fed in Canada, including domestically produced and imported grains and by-product feeds. 
Note: Due to rounding the sums of individual items may not agree exactly with the totals. 


TABLE 10—-MONTHLY AND YEARLY AVERAGE PRICES, CANADA, BASIS IN STORE, FORT WILLIAM-PORT 
ARTHUR, SELECTED PERIODS, 1957-67 


Five-Year 
Average: 
Month 1957-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 
(cents per bushel) 
Wheat No. 1 Northern 

PAMIGUIGUE Mette tee ic oh ns a © esata nies 168 197 193 205 193 211 204 
SOplennbe farmers ete ete to ro 168 199 193 205 193 212 193 
CLO DE Here t er ee sie biel cite enecern ese 168 198 201 204 195 211 
INOW ALIN DT as ok oo Soleo Sea eee enon oe 168 197 204 204 195 212 
DOCEIMDC acme tekereters or coesueoremere ec okors 169 195 204. 204 196 213 
IAMVEIAY, 6 ob os Soop suesoneoosege one 171 196 206 202 198 212 
SOU ANN; aol eee ee eso Res ts 172 196 208 192 201 Pie 
IRIE Ne oe ake Sooo ano Soares 171 196 208 193 202 213 
NTS Seer ince, si civ dia. a Sareea. icic 171 196 207 193 203 213 
MIEI/. sos ole Fouiniads domooecueo nde 172 195 206 193 204 213 
UO MR errs soe te satu soe Ne 196 206 193 207 211 
UL Peak SOREN oils sor ae SOAMTDY ca ie 174 195 206 194 210 207 


1 C. W. Amber Durum 


ENITOETIE 4 0D aie Aimee = 35 een in eee con ere 211 312 226 211 193 225 232 
RSODLOIM DO seeemutticu tae & wie scteeas = ss « 215 284 208 209 193 POT 232 
ORIG 5 od po eoshosn eee mpc Coto t.G 218 262 217 208 195 227 
NoveImbe rarity soiicnresaeatsecee' 216 264 222 200 195 228 
DOCOMO s vo covoneoccendiads cabo0e 217 262 222 191 196 229 
EVRTINGT AV Ble Migs eet Cane mana OP hci 218 262 223 191 198 228 
FARA s sonacuceeoun ome oo d.3 6 mame 220 256 219 192 201 228 
IN ATE hears ues Oven pO ONS Serene 219 241 218 193 202 228 
7 Vata Sele Mes tnt 8 RE Rarer 219 239 216 193 203 224 
MEM icc eon us otmenus Boome abe noleto 222 PRY 214 193 204 224 
ANNs coe eben 65.068 DICE ODED aed 223 234 214 193 208 223 
UUM. spoon oootne cAbocgosdoeds Gone 235 233 214 194 218 222 
WO ATIV AV OVAGG on foes arkinns sia ace 22 wie 220 257 218 197 201 226 


2C. W. Rye 
UIGUISt ee retreat nee. alnierer alee 111 124 136 133 124 134 131 
Sapremlore. coeec hoes. © osm etre 113 126 156 137 123 131 126 
(OVS IO SEN ircio oes oko OS DISD OOM ID DEG POS 114 132 159 130 124 126 
NOVeImDe eee oe btntaeeees 113 128 155 126 123 128 
IDYXersvamtosles s oB one oben eo eee COE 110 136 156 125 126 2 
BU AIBLIAL Ve ete oa tele s ee auiiied Rorelns aati 109 146 160 124 136 130 
PGDEUa led jabine was» Sees slo 112 147 152 126 137 133 
NYC eeee ere roe eo eteclicngiore cron anes xe aS 146 143 125 129 1637/ 
INMillsun popoedbsaanbuocoueoospagouc 114 149 141 121 129 137 
MEWos cacn¢Hs oh eueom oo Hadlo ac oo ce 115 143 136 210 125 137 
RUNING MER rete stavoraots ous iotorn eroro one ceiciters 116 136 136 120 iS 135 
IUIDMn dovcacuobdeBdeg eee Odom mOO Oe Wile 134 134 119 ee 138 
VearlyPAVOlrage.. vnc... es acters «c'- 113 137 147 126 129 133 


Feed Wheat 
PRTIGUISt nie oy cet. om oy nictaro eget, ie 138 180 166 180 168 187 186 
Septembpelewe= afew. ae Care 139 181 166 180 168 189 117/74 
@OCODehAe le oer eee ie 140 180 174 180 168 190 
NOVEINDG tere ie eee oie rere nls 141 180 177 179 168 191 
Decombeh anette eae ote tora 143 177 178 179 169 192 
JENIUEIOY. o ooce buen oSdodbnocoudgoon 144 176 179 AL 172 191 
FAGITMELA sn ddovas ao 0000 bonEE oo como 146 iad, 181 167 174 191 
MBIT hitigmic canoe ces com ODive plas bo cine 146 176 181 168 176 192 
Val erpha oo pooksnents oe ieee 146 174 180 168 177 192 
AV ee Eh oe ara he 0 sr ereraueheaus a 147 171 179 168 178 192 
NTU O vee eee eer ee Ss cre are ohecs om 148 170 179 168 181 191 
ULE id te ae ek nce hk pclae 150 170 180 168 185 188 
Weary AVGLAGC a. tetera eierrs ic 144 176 176 174 174 190 
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TABLE 10—MONTHLY AND YEARLY AVERAGE PRICES, CANADA, BASIS IN STORE, FORT WILLIAM-PORT 
ARTHUR, SELECTED PERIODS, 1957-67 (Concluded) 
SEE A ET Ia ES A EIS ADEE ELE ES ENT ST LS ISLET SST PO ETT PEF TIE IAT. 8 <I TE SI AINETI TSE IRE I INE ETE RET EE EE I ETI 


Five-Year 
Average: 
Month 1957-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 
(cents per bushel) 
1 Feed Oats 

AUGUST ESE Ge Re Pee noe. 78 84 74 77 81 90 91 
September store ae eee one 78 78 76 78 82 90 92 
OCtOberyaee ey ee eee 77 74 76 79 82 90 
Novemberee.a. eee nace ee ie 75 75 75 79 82 90 
Decemberagesn ethic nae eeiee 7AS) 79 74 79 82 90 
Vala ly seek ee. eee ey eee oe. eee 75 80 75 79 85 87 
FO DRUG Aner ena coccinea a 75 79 73 79 88 87 
Miarchiscee Reece caerene wie no eee 75 78 74 79 89 87 
ADV ilo sie ceone ca Aine Sk rach eee eee 75 77 74 79 88 87 
May ere tt he ete on hie eee 76 te 75 79 87 87 
VUNG Soresta es Gis he Os oat Lice ee eas it The 75 79 89 88 
Sulyee ee See tae eee letee er ae eee oe 80 76 76 80 90 89 
VASENANATAWE Maan bow ok uo Mammoone Se 76 78 75 79 86 88 


No. 1 Feed Barley 


IAUGUS Ete tccrce 57 ean areca te terme er ayy 101 123 106 118 125 134 128 
Soptemborss cu seemaot ere ms 102 122 109 120 128 133 125 
OCLOD Sits tet eis csi ae Pees 104 123 113 121 128 133 
November. 2). weer clei eet 101 123 110 122 128 133 
D6COmDOI Ht 3 eter. Be Wereien cts 101 123 111 122 130 133 
VANUGRY oe ties Mee es Ree ies 102 125 114 123 132 128 
FODGUAIY F caycu eee cea or eee 102 125 111 125 134 124 
NIAICH sas aecenteitge eer ae « tah eee os 102 122 112 125 130 123 
ADU acne iecrt cs ser nets, Gee eee ne 103 120 112 124 128 124 
VIG ccsva a eet eee ce epee 103 116 112 125 127 124 
PLE Ls Dap ertee ef e Ra lo EES 3th ee 102 114 114 124 127 126 
VUlYacee eer are ee eae 106 112 114 124 130 127 
Y CatlV AVGLAGC era y are ee 102 121 wat 123 is) 129 


TABLE 11—MONTHLY AND YEARLY AVERAGE PRICES OF ONTARIO CORN SELECTED PERIODS, 1957-67 


Five-Year 
Average: 
Month 1957-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 
Cents per bushel 
Corn No. 2 Yellow® 
AUGUST R.A. cre es Ce 130 136 159 146 154 153 149 
Septemberse.. over ome ror en ee 128 131 155 153 153 157 149 
Octobereirees oe tie oe nae 116 120 130 128 120 146 
Novem bericior.5 eats eee, irre 111 122 131 124 125 148 
December esecat ro inca a eect 116 135 139 127 138 illass? 
JANUAGY rc hoa atl Metoe ene een Bee es 120 141 143 132 140 154 
POD HUAI cnet ah aware ork omen esters 121 140 138 SZ 142 154 
WAI CH sestine csc Hama acdc 122 140 138 139 142 153 
AD Il Cee ir denen. Teeke ie hac see fares A 125 139 141 142 142 154 
May. 2a ee Le eaicgs ee ee 128 140 144 148 143 154 
UUMG Ase te teen nme tice eee 129 149 148 151 148 154 
UI Vitec: ea ees au, eh ee ae 130 152 145 151 148 155 
ee ee Ae ee eee 
YoanrlveAveragecncenes 4 oe chabert oe 123 137 143 140 141 153 


“Buying prices, carlots, f.o.b. Chatham, 15 per cent moisture (natural or kiln dried). 
bNew crop corn. 


TABLE 12—OlILSEEDS: ACREAGE IN CANADA BY PROVINCE, 1955-67 


| OR DRE ATR FS I TD PY EST SI TITLE MNT TLL OLE LE PES EE IDL SM IE LTE I ELIE TE LEERY EDIE ES LT BE EL OS LEIDEN EATS EDL NELLIE EDDA TE LDN 


Average Average 
Province 1955-59 1960-64 1965 1966 1967 
FLAXSEED acres 
Ganado ee eee ee ice aie ats 2,593,080 1,940,860 2,320,000 1,917,700 1,107,400 
OUCH OC peter tie ue che sis sle ares 21,320 28 ,000 18,500 17,000 
OA Oey ee es, nach ee ee 18,340 21,840 24,000 14,500 7,000 
NIAIICOD Ane rnc tone rine ting Ge. Perbare 662,000 793 , 400 1,350,000 1,107,000 718,000 
SASKatChe Wate tet rae era ce terete tt ct 1,411,200 713,200 560,000 429 ,000 193,000 
Al Detar ded re putadn an eae ron ae 493 , 400 388 , 000 355,000 347 , 000 171,000 
BiatisiColumbiaaesseeeeenie erento: 8,140 3,100 3,000 1,700 1,400 
RAPESEED 
Calla eee oe OP ic acer ae tees 389 , 380 622,700 1,435,000 1,525,000 1,726,000 
Manitobatresccmeiicrscct cae tortor. 19,320 44,700 145,000 170,000 176,000 
Saskatchewatlemceinas «sure eis aoe 328 ,000 320,800 555,000 731 , 000 675,000 
Allbeitaccmenanncas totes aeca We cee eens 42,060 257 , 200 735,000 624,000 875,000 
SOYBEANS 
(CEA EUG Yste cha Atl SPREE A ee tan EOS Ory 248 ,040 223,700 265,000 279,000 290,000 
OYA Ces oe ne Ha ete eves eh a eee bree cn tae 244,600 223,600 265 , 000 279,000 290, 000 
IN REVATIO) OER yAseiahg os mecicee aea Ss RALeiees 6 Gro. na. n.a. 
SUNFLOWER SEED 
(CARGOES Coe touipae tle SER Cee ae ee 36,140 42,380 68 ,000 40,100 44,000 
Mian (Ob aerate ees waite Scene. ance ee 32,000 32,800 48 ,000 32,000 44,000 
SaskatCchewanleeernenctie ss ae ee or: na. 16,500 6,100 
IA DG ita te eee. Pettis Bt bore cc oame gies n.a. 4,280 3,500 2,000 


n.a. Not available. 


TABLE 13—OILSEEDS: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES, CANADA, 1955-67 (CROP YEAR AUGUST 1 TO 


JULY 31) 


—— al 


Item 


Average 
1955-56 / 
1959-60 


Average 
1960-61 / 
1964-65 


1965-66 


1966-67 


(Preliminary) 


1967-68 


(Forecast) 


Dee ee eee eee 


FLAXSEED 
StocksratwAUQUStHIE Tener acer aine 
PrOduGuOMMaNe Chit tee cE cratcm ett seers tte c 
IM DOKtSmeerrersrti cae te cyt es ie onstat ete 
HOLAIESU DDI Vinee ter ree kar cet: 
EXPOKtSMeeeet ee ec eet ee ae ey cere 
Stocksratalul vase te castro sae es cio ats 
Domestic disappearances neo 


Averagonatim priGOmsaecen ve oicrr a ctecters 
(all grades) 


RAPESEED 
StOCKSPaleAUGUS Ua lep rere ener cee ern 
PlOdUCTIONN SAS. cee kc inet eta Gta 
SOLA IESCID DIY cyeacrekarsiawoccacuctavencwek orn oua em enN ore 
EXDORSmrerree cil in inocu isto tre eee 
Sole SV. cyclase potas no amnis aon ac 
Domesticidisappearance..........-0- «eer 


WANES VENA (NiCeooccan oon odenntooeour 
(all grades) 


SOYBEANS 
ProductiOnonn cetrs pene eee rcs Cyan oe 
linibOGiSeecete eis te ence: 


EEX DOMES Me erate se cy omer et hea Sees. ash ol oecheuats 


AVveragchtatin) DriCO mene esntr ser rier rar a 
(all grades) 


SUNFLOWER SEED 
Production (Canadajvis so... 055 5 «etre 


AVeradentaliins DGiCOneenrae tenn sletral tier 


n.a. Not available. 


20,058 


0.043 


28,281 


0.047 


thousand bushels 
7,141 
29 , 254 
1 


36,396 
18,936 
11,141 
6,319 
dollars per bushel 


thousand bushels 
1,514 
22,600 
24,114 
13,632 
3,365 
7,116 

dollars per bushel 
2.41 


thousand bushels 
8,030 
17,058 
25,088 
2,152 
22,035 


dollars per bushel 


thousand pounds 
29,225 


cents per pound 


11,141 
22,020 
2 


33,163 
16,568 
11,754 

4,841 


3,365 
25,800 
99,165 
13,818 

5,789 

9,559 


9,012 
16,294 
25 , 306 

3,599 
21,707 


39,270 


11,754 
10,212 


21,966 


5,789 
26 , 500 
32,289 


8, 294 


37,400 


LIVESTOCK, MEAT AND WOOL 


HOGS 


Situation 


Hog gradings—Hog gradings in Canada to Septem- 
ber 30, 1967 totaled 5,984,267 head (weekly aver- 
age 153,442) compared with 4,958,204 gradings 
(weekly average 127,133) for the corresponding 
period in 1966, an increase of 20.7 per cent. 

For the first nine months of 1967 hog gradings 
in both Western and Eastern Canada were sub- 
stantially above year-earlier levels by 22.1 and 
19.9 per cent, respectively. All provinces recorded a 
sharp increase. With the exception of 1959, hog 
slaughter in Canada for the January to September 
period 1967 has been the heaviest since 1944. Also, 
inspected slaughter in the United States to the end 
of August 1967 was up 15.6 per cent over the 
first eight months of 1966. The main incentive for 
the heavy hog slaughter in 1967 was the high level 
of hog prices that prevailed during 1966 and in 
particular during the first half of 1966 when hog 
prices in both Canada and the U.S.A. reached record 
levels. In Canada slaughter has exceeded year-before 
levels since September 1966, and in United States 
since August 1966. Although gradings in Canada 
and inspected slaughter in the U.S.A. in 1967 have 
both been consistently above year-earlier levels, this 
difference showed signs of becoming less pronounced 
beginning with the first three weeks in October, 
when gradings averaged 167,603, an increase of 
11.8 per cent over the same weeks a year earlier. 
In the U.S.A. for the month of September 1967, 
hog slaughter was only about 8 per cent above the 
same month a year earlier. This is in sharp contrast 


to January, when in both countries hog slaughter ex- 
ceeded the same month one year before by over 
30 per cent. 


Domestic disappearance—Domestic disappearance 
of pork from commercial supplies in the January to 
August period of 1967 is estimated to average the 
equivalent of 147,200 carcasses per week, up 19 
per cent from the weekly average of 123,400 car- 
casses during the same months in 1966. This is the 
highest weekly average of domestic disappearance 
of carcasses for the January to August period on 
record. 


Exports—Exports of pork from Canada to the end 
of August, 1967 were 40.9 million pounds, com- 
pared with 35.2 million in 1966, but below the 43.6 
million for the same period in 1965. Imports dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1967 were down to 
18.7 million pounds, compared with 22.2 million 
in 1966 and virtually the same as the 18.9 million 
pounds in the first eight months of 1965. 


Prices—Beginning in June 1965, hog prices in both 
Canada and the United States moved up sharply. In 
both countries, the upward trend in hog prices con- 
tinued into 1966 and during the first two months 
remained at very high levels. Since March 1966, the 
movement of hog prices in both Canada and the 
United States has been downward, with reduction 
in hog slaughter becoming less pronounced than a 
year earlier. By mid-summer 1966, the downswing in 
hog production in both countries was over. Since 
then production has increased and hog prices have 
declined. 


ORIGIN OF CARCASSES GRADED BY PROVINCE, JANUARY 1 TO END OF SEPTEMBER, 1966 AND 1967 


Sis! olivia Seibel tal ania, (elLlelgese wine ap eis! t/a Koike leitetalle wisi uj fete] shia vcasiieatair ie uchisit 


Per Cent 
1966 1967 Change 
number per cent 
Nee 6,364 7,869 +23.6 
REE: 80 , 845 94,947 +17.4 
ee ett 58 , 662 67,861 +15.7 
er ee 23,899 32,014 +34.0 
Ae a + 1,145,342 1,443,156 +26.0 
Secaehis Seoee 1,863,844 2,165,362 +16.2 
EK oe 3,178,956 3,811,209 +19.9 
SOT ae 419,571 545,800 +30.1 
Fe es ee 324,676 431 , 805 +33.0 
eta ee 1,010,138 1,159,645 +14.8 
Me sti 24 , 863 35,808 +14.0 
Veneta 1,779,248 2,173,058 +22.1 
aemreca a a 4,958 , 204 5, 984, 267 +20.7 


a eee 
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CANADA: WEEKLY AVERAGE HOG GRADINGS BY MONTHS; UNITED STATES: TOTAL INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 


BY MONTHS; 1966 TO DATE 


Canada United States 
Change Change Change Change 
1966 from 1965 1967 from 1966 1966 from 1965 1967 from 1966 
thousand percent thousand _ per cent thousand percent thousand — per cent 
TENQUEN Roe ee ec —19.9 156.9 +30.4 4,719 —22.0 6, 281 +33.1 
Bebmaty. meee tee ances 11129..6 —11.4 154.4 +19.0 4,650 —12.3 5,650 +21.5 
METRO ihc ool ee kere Saas ereoiene ore 138.2 —10.0 155.4 +12.4 5,806 —11.2 6,626 +14.1 
iatilenmeryae. ert ter. Cait 132.8 —10.5 164.2 +23 .6 5,303 — 8.6 5,870 +10.7 
May 126.4 —10.7 150.7 +19.2 4,913 + 4.1 5,306 + 8.0 
UNG ee eee ss eres ces Cee Wil — 5.7 149.3 +23 .4 4,672 — 1.0 5,178 +10.8 
SULLY Sree sc incision gigas ritscsnons 117.0 — 6.2 145.6 +24 .4 4,228 — 4.5 4,743 +12.2 
PUGUST Re se tee okra wc ae 124.2 — 0.3 148.4 +19.5 5,088 + 7.1 5,808 +14.1 
SEDtCMDOl ei ace oo ee ees S22 + 2.0 156.1 +18.1 5,888 + 7.5 6 , 334% + 7.7 
October tc ee ee 150.7 +14.3 6 ,047 +11.5 
Novembeieeser a een 154.2 +14.0 6,200 +12.7 
IDYEXEVMMOEIC, oo cap oboe a 90.0 OO < 136.4 +12.0 6,215 +24 .0 
TARE PAS Bec cae Oo ee eee eH — 3.1 63, 729 + 0.03 


@ Preliminary. 


TORONTO: MONTHLY AVERAGE, GRADE “A” 
GILTS (NOS. 1, 2 AND 3, 200-220 POUNDS 


. CHICAGO: MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES FOR BARROWS AND 
) BY MONTHS, JANUARY 1965 TO DATE 


Chicago 
Toronto 
Dressed Live Dressed Equivalent 
1965 1966 1967 1965 1966 1967 1965 1966 1967 
Can. $ per cwt. U.S. $ per cwt. 

MVATICIANY Seat reed ce hac! erie tke mn arse omens gee Se Dp CML OD 7B} Bosh W702 Bar 2BOao% 22.69 38.89 27.56 
RODYUAIY Minot io re ee owe eater sce 28.23 43.19 33.39 W/2 2378 20.78) QA) S381) Bossy 
Nacho ee ak chee ee beeen meron eae ke OH 0) S12 sil Ce 17/62 25.30) W).0s 23.49 33.60 25.40 
PA ULERME res he ee oni keroa iscrese OT] Gy  3O 60) PS).ve 18.38 23.59 18.28 24.51 31.45 24.37 
MEO re Be Geen ene ne aetrtar sees 30.46 36.83 32.52 21.16 24.78 23.00 28.21 33.04 30.67 
AUN GY 2) ce atresia toe AURA ao anew Proc ese eceeeS 34.81 38.29 32.38 DE | YS f3) ID fe} 32.38 34.52 30.64 
‘TiO AO oie Cm cerns, Wes ref 36.24 35.12 30.44 DARGA ODnNOGmEZo TCO 33.12 34.24 31.07 
PRUCUSt Ee ee Snes bee sere sacs soared s 36.66 33.98 30.26 ANNO Bdi1O Zi asts 33.40 34.80 28.47 
Septompor, sovetee suerte cs |e ce tie ere a 36.88 33.92 30.08 93.38 23.59 19.90 31.17 31.45 26.53% 
OErODereeet ere aehs tack fehetocoteve: emarehe: © 35.90 33.94 PE NO PPE 22183 P67 
INOUATHM Nan ooo Sacaogonbseenacoagedaos a 0ods 27/ las} Sela 78) Be.8)) Bil cs 33.75 28.44 
[DEEN onealem  omeslbis UaNwioas coogi traiioiedinis oi 41.64 33.00 28.79 21.47 38.39 28.63 
VASE 51k Re De in bani unaroramn wore o 33.40 35.90 22.29 24.82 29.72 33.09 


4 Preliminary. 


Hog prices in the U.S.A. and Canada tend to 
follow a four-year cycle—two years of lower prices 
followed by two years of higher prices. Average 
yearly prices for live barrows and gilts at Chicago 
in 1963 and 1964 were $16.07 and $16.16 per 
hundredweight respectively (two-year average 
$16.11). Then in 1965 and 1966 higher prices pre- 
vailed, with barrows and gilts at Chicago averaging 
$22.29 and $24.82 respectively (two-year average 
$23.56). The general pattern of hog prices for 


Grade “A” carcasses at Toronto was the same and 
in 1963 and 1964 were $27.80 and $27.30 respec- 
tively (two-year average $27.55). Then higher prices 
prevailed in 1965 and 1966, with Grade “A” at 
Toronto averaging $33.40 and $35.90 respectively, 
(two-year average $34.65). To date in 1967, month- 
ly Grade “A” prices at Toronto have been below 
1966 monthly levels. Through this downswing of 
hog prices in 1967, in both Canada and the U.S.A., 
prices have been at relatively higher levels compared 
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with the historic pattern when prices turned lower 
due to increased slaughter. This higher price pat- 
tern indicates that hog prices in recent years have 
apparently reached a new plateau from which to 
stage the ups and downs in the hog cycle. For ex- 
ample, the monthly average live price of choice bar- 
rows and gilts at Chicago has not been below $17.00 
per hundredweight since December, 1964. 


Outlook 


Hogs on Farms in Canada—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, September 1, 1967, Quarterly Hog 
Survey shows 6.2 million hogs on farms, up 6 per 
cent from one year earlier. The increase amounted 
to 4 per cent in the East and 8 per cent in the West. 
Farmers indicated that farrowings in the September 
to November period 1967, may be up 9 per cent 
in Canada; 7 per cent in the West and 11 per cent in 
the East. 

The Hog Survey also shows that hog producers in 
Canada are beginning to slow down the rate of in- 
crease in hog numbers over year-earlier levels. The 
6 per cent increase in hog numbers on farms Sep- 
tember 1, 1967 follows five quarterly D.B.S. hog 
surveys which recorded increases of 6, 11, 14, 13 
and 11 per cent in that order respectively over the 
same date one year earlier. This lessening in the 
build up of hog numbers is not unusual as hog prices 
have been declining since mid-1966. 


Hogs on Farms in United States—The September 1, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture Pig Crop Report 
shows that the number of pigs on farms in 10 Corn 
Belt States was down 2 per cent from September 1, 
1966. Farmers in the 10 Corn Belt States reported 
that they plan to reduce farrowings by 1 per cent 
in the fall period (September-November) and 2 per 
cent in the winter period (December-February). 


Gradings in Canada—Gradings for the third quarter 
(July to September) of 1967 averaged 150,047 head 
per week, up 20.3 per cent from the weekly average 
of 125,047 for the same quarter in 1966. Hog grad- 
ings in the fourth quarter of 1967 (October to De- 
cember) are expected to average 164,100 head per 
week, an increase of 12 per cent over the last quar- 
ter of 1966. For the year as a whole, hog gradings 


CANADA: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF HOG GRADINGS (WEEKLY AVERAGE IN THOUSANDS) 


Tie tee 0 (6.0 (wee ia ee cele Slur a ie leMelce sine) 6) 66 < 06) wapiieliey ml euarials 


are expected to be up 17 per cent over 1966. Far- 
rowings during June to August, 1967, are estimated 
to be 4 per cent above the same period of 1966. 
During the first quarter of 1968 gradings are ex- 
pected to be 5 to 7 per cent higher than in the same 
quarter in 1967. Gradings for the second and third 
quarters (April-September combined) in 1968 may 
be slightly above the 1967 levels (average weekly 
gradings 152,400). It should be noted that the 
D.B.S. September 1967 Quarterly Hog Survey indi- 
cates a more substantial increase in the second and 
third quarters. Gradings in the last quarter of 1968 
will depend upon the 1968 spring farrowings which 
are expected to be below 1967 spring farrowings. 


Marketings in United States—According to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, hog marketings during 
the fourth quarter of 1967 and the first quarter of 
1968 likely will be about the same as or a little 
smaller than in those quarters a year earlier. The 
June-August 1967 pig crop in 10 Corn Belt States 
was 1 per cent below 1966 levels. However, the 
continued high receipts during the first three weeks 
in October indicate that the late spring pig crop pos- 
sibly was somewhat larger than that of 1966. The 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has estimated the 
fall pig crop (farrowings September 1967 to Febru- 
ary 1968) to be 1 to 2 per cent below the same 
six-month period a year earlier. This could result 
in hog marketings for the first half of 1968 slightly 
below the high levels that prevailed during the 
first half of 1967. 

Fall marketings in 1968 will depend on the size of 
the 1968 spring pig crop. Since May 1967, the hog- 
corn price ratio has become increasingly more favor- 
able. In April 1967, the ratio was 13.5 the lowest 
since March 1965. By August the ratio had increased 
to 17.4, compared with 17.5 for August 1966. For 
the fourth quarter of 1966 the hog-corn ratio aver- 
aged 15.3. According to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture a more favorable price ratio this fall 
may stabilize or perhaps even increase spring far- 
rowings. For example, $20.00 hogs and $1.00 corn 
would make a ratio 20 to 1. Such a favorable price 
relationship for hog producers could encourage 
many of them to increase spring farrowings. 


Per Cent 
Actual 1966 Estimated 1967 Change 
oe 146, 300 164,100 +12 
Per Cent 
Actual 1967 Estimated 1968 Change 
ae 155, 500 164,600 + 6 
tee 152,400 154, 700 + 2 
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UNITED STATES HOG-CORN PRICE RATIO 


1949 1960 
UE TAU EY AVA erotea, Spey er aie Os eae ee 13.8 10.9 
[POL e UE CAS 2 Sine? Bris ita Aa oe ella a AM a ae 15 RO 12.0 
INUIT aed (Rie hte tie Le ee os ee ae 6 AP ea ae lt eee TORS 13.5 
IDG RS aeeaecn de recreate tants Ne Ae. 13.6 13.4 
WAV Sens hee ace thie is neat Be Seed 13.9 ses 
UI1O MARR erent cre ant cen er eens, Ose 14.1 
UL VAReRNET ee MOR ee ne er era ne ee nS Dee 14.8 
AUGUST. wi shperekirary sy ero r rem sh: tye get Pies h oy 16.4 14.3 
S OD LOMDO lattyevuret ARG suerte. ss irate ne. 15.8 14.3 
(OVAUEE. ule eee ee ee Wao iG. 77 
NOVEMDOR se cre ee os Met eet aes 13.9 18.4 
ID YE{CXSTAWVO\S) thy peeves cp es ches CREACRERC PE cy CRORE PRE a rarer 11.9 172 
NGA ie wien Pee Ah. craetie ieee bye. bh ownren a5 14.7 14.4 


1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
15.8 16.0 Si 1272 Ze9 21.8 14.1 
16.1 WB6 12.8 12.4 13.4 PST 14.2 
15.9 14.7 Vi ale 12.0 li Sreat 1926 13.5 
LOR 14.4 Us tz6 13.5 17.5 13.1 
14.7 13.6 12.4 iets} 15.3 18.4 16.4 
15.0 14.9 13.4 Ws) USA 18.8 16.6 
1 ey5 2 16.4 14.5 14.3 18.7 18.0 17.5 
16.2 i750 13.3 158) 19.5 WA ae) 17.4 
16.6 Ut Us’ 13.5 18.0 16.3 16.6 
16:7 Ose 13.3 13.0 20.0 16.0 
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Prices—For the week ended October 14, 1967 
Grade “A” hog prices at Toronto averaged $29.45 
dressed and Choice barrows and gilts at Chicago 
averaged about $18.60 alive. The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture estimates that the late spring pig 
crop was 1 per cent smaller than in 1966. These 
pigs, born in the second quarter, will be marketed 
mainly in October to December; therefore, it is 
expected that hog prices may strengthen a little dur- 
ing the last quarter if the estimates of spring farrow- 
ings prove accurate. On September 1, U.S. produ- 
cers reported that they intended to farrow 1 per cent 
less sows in the fall quarter (September-October- 
November) than during the same three months a 
year ago and expect to have 2 per cent less sows 
in the last quarter (December-January-February). 
This indicates that from October to late next sum- 
mer marketings should be a little less than during 
the same period a year earlier. This may result in 
prices, for the first three quarters, in the $19.00- 


$22.00 range. It is now evident that the hog-corn 
ratio will be higher this fall (October-November- 
December) compared with the year-earlier period 
and this may encourage hog producers to increase 
spring farrowings. 

The spring pig crop may turn out to be as large 
as, or even larger than, this year. Any large expan- 
sion would bring low prices in the fall and winter 
of 1968-1969. 

Allowing for the relationship between hog prices 
at Chicago and Toronto, prices in Canada may not 
show any sizeable rise from present levels between 
now and the fall of 1968. Prices during the last 
quarter of 1968 will depend largely on the extent of 
the increase, if any, in the spring crop, particularly in 
the U.S.A. 

According to the 1966 census the structure of the 
Canadian hog industry has changed rapidly since 
1961. 


AVERAGE NUMBER PIGS ON FARMS, CANADA, 1961 AND 1966 


1961 1966 

Average Average 

Census number Census number 

farms pigs on farms pigs on 

reporting farms reporting farms 
numbers numbers 

Newtotindlanceeemenvace eee rar ee ie int roman anes 135 12 150 49 
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For Canada, the drop in the number of farms 
reporting hogs totaled 69,074, or nearly 31 per 
cent. The corresponding figures for the East are 
36,308, about 31 per cent, and for the West 32,735, 
close to 31 per cent. Of the three major hog pro- 
ducing provinces (Ontario, Quebec and Alberta) 
Quebec had the greatest reduction in numbers of 
farms and in percentage drop—a total of 16,916 
farms, 35.5 per cent, and the greatest gain in aver- 
age number of pigs per farm—from 19 to 38, a 100 
per cent increase. It is significant that, although the 
number of farms declined by nearly one-third, the 
total number of hogs increased from 5.3 miilion to 
5.4 million. 

Hog production in Canada is becoming increas- 
ingly more concentrated in the hands of fewer pro- 
ducers and more of the pork supply is coming from 
larger specialized farms. There will continue to be 
some contraction and expansion of hog production 
in response to changes in hog prices. However, fluc- 
tuations in slaughter levels are expected to be more 
moderate in the future. 


CATTLE 
Situation 


Cattle marketings—Cattle sold on public stock- 
yards and shipped direct to packing plants in Can- 
ada, in the January to September period of 1967 
totaled 2,377,582 head (60,964 weekly), down 3.1 
per cent from the total of 2,452,873 head (62,894 
weekly) in 1966. Marketings were down 0.2 per 
cent in Western Canada and in Eastern Canada 
down 8.5 per cent. With the exception of British 
Columbia and Alberta, all provinces in Canada 
showed some decrease. 


Inspected slaughter (beef gradings) to September 
30, 1967, totaled 1,963,741 head (50,352 weekly), 
a decrease of 1.5 per cent from the total of 1,993,- 
354 head (51,111 weekly) for the corresponding 
period of 1966. Beef gradings in Western Canada 
were up 1.5 per cent while in Eastern Canada grad- 
ings were down 5.4 per cent. 

The ever increasing feedlot finishing of cattle in 
Canada is reflected in the heavy marketings of fed 
cattle. Combined Choice and Good gradings consti- 
tuted 57.2 per cent of total inspected slaughter for 
the first nine months of 1967, with an average of 
28,809 head per week, an increase of 6.5 per cent, 
or 1,755 head per week over the first nine months 
of 1966. The corresponding weekly average for the 
last four years is 27,054 for 1966; 26,447 for 1965; 
28,012 for 1964; 21,967 for 1963. 

The makeup of the beef kill with respect to sex 
shows that to the end of September 1967, steer and 
heifer slaughter was up by 4 per cent and 5 per 
cent respectively, over 1966 levels. On the other 
hand, cow slaughter to the end of September was 
16 per cent below that of a year earlier. Cow slaugh- 
ter reached a peak in 1964 and 1965, with cattle 
numbers in Canada showing their first downswing 
in 1966 after seven consecutive years of increase 
(from a “low” at June 1, 1958, of 10,990,000 to a 
“high” of 13,001,000 head at June 1, 1965). 

From June 1966 to August 1967 a period of 
about 14 months, cow slaughter was below year- 
earlier monthly numbers. Heifer slaughter increased 
in April 1967, after remaining below year-earlier 
monthly levels from May 1966, or for a period of 
about one year. The increase in heifer slaughter 
reflects the growing numbers of heifers going into 
feedlots. The historic prejudice against heifers is 


CATTLE MARKETINGS ON PUBLIC STOCKYARDS AND DELIVERED DIRECT TO PACKING PLANTS 
ama 
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January to September 


Change Per cent 
1966 1967 in number Change 
number 

36,315 39,341 + 3,026 + 8.3 
870,010 872,392 + 2,382 + 0.3 
453 , 545 449 , 542 — 4,003 — 0.9 
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SEX PATTERN: AVERAGE WEEKLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER IN CANADA DURING THE PERIOD JANUARY-SEPTEMBER, 


196541 © 1967, 
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1965 1966 1967 
Per Cent 
Per Per Per Change 
Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent 1967/1966 

DIOCIS te eee eee ey eee Oh. 969 , 857 49.0 973,109 48.8 1,014,080 51.6 + 4.2 
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SIULI ES: C8 EN oe Re hee ee 52,421 2.6 42,242 Qe 40,455 al — 4.2 
TOA ned eee eee teers ripen. sees Soe e 1,980,684 100.0 1,993,354 100.0 1,963,741 100.0 — 1.5 
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rapidly disappearing. Probably largely due to the 
fact that there are not enough steers to fill the feed- 
lots. Steer slaughter decreased in July, 1967, after 
being above year-earlier monthly rates from April 
1966, a period of 15 months. 

The domestic disappearance of beef from com- 
mercial supplies during the first eight months of 
1967 averaged 51,100 head per week, compared 
to 50,700 head for the same period in 1966, an 
increase of 1 per cent. In terms of pounds, domestic 
disappearance is up by 2 per cent. 


External Trade of Dressed Beef and Veal— 
Exports of beef and veal from Canada to the end of 
August 1967, were approximately 25.1 million 
pounds, compared with 49.9 million pounds during 
the same period in 1966. The decrease in exports of 
dressed beef reflects in part the smaller volume of 
cow slaughter during 1967, the main source of bone- 
less beef for exports. An additional factor to date in 
1967, is the exceptionally strong domestic market 
for beef in Canada. Imports of dressed beef for the 


first eight months of 1967 are estimated at 34.6 
million pounds, compared with 24.7 million pounds 
in 1966 and 22.6 million pounds in 1965. 


Exports of Live Cattlk—To September 30, 1967 
exports of feeder cattle to the U.S. totaled 40,828 
head, compared with 151,712 in 1966 and 152,675 
head in 1965, for the corresponding time period. 
The sharp decline in feeder cattle exports is due to 
the strong demand from feedlot operators in Can- 
ada, following a favorable year, and ample feed 
supplies, particularly in Ontario. The severe weather 
conditions last spring, particularly in Southern Al- 
berta, has slightly reduced the total supply of feeder 
cattle. 

Exports of slaughter cattle to September 30, 1967 
at only 6,752 head are well below the total of 32,- 
358 head for the same period in 1966 and the 
42,670 head in 1965. 


Fed Cattle Prices in Canada—Throughout most of 
1965 fed cattle prices in Canada were on an “export 


SEX PATTERN: AVERAGE WEEKLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER IN THE NINE MONTHS PERIOD JANUARY-SEPTEMBER, 


1966 AND 1967 
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basis”, with Choice steers at Toronto and Omaha 
averaging $25.20 and $24.99, respectively. For the 
first nine months of 1966, cattle prices in Canada 
were either at or close to the export basis. For the 
period January to September 1966, Choice steers at 
Toronto averaged $27.05 (simple average) and at 
Omaha, in U.S. dollars, Choice steers averaged 
$26.25 (simple average). During this nine month 
period exports of slaughter cattle totaled about 
33,000 head. During the last quarter of 1966 prices 
at Toronto were sometimes on an “import basis” 
and approximately 7,700 slaughter cattle came into 
Canada. In December 1966, Choice steers averaged 
$28.12 at Toronto and $23.92 at Omaha, a differ- 
ence of $4.20 per hundredweight. 

The situation that prevailed during the fourth 
quarter of 1966 has continued in 1967. Fed cattle 
prices in Canada have been at all times well above 
the “export basis”. During this time exports of 
slaughter cattle have been relatively light and nearly 
6,000 head of slaughter cattle have been imported 
from the U.S. during the first nine months of 1967. 
The simple average price for Choice steers for the 
first nine months of 1967 was $28.63 at Toronto 
and $25.18 at Omaha, a difference of $3.45 per 
hundredweight. Choice steers at Toronto averaged 
$30.50 for September, the highest monthly average 
since 1952. The September average price of Choice 
steers at Toronto was about $3.87 over that at 
Omaha but not enough to put prices on a full “im- 
port basis”. With the heavy marketings of Choice 
and Good fed cattle, an average of 28,809 head 
weekly for the first nine months of 1967, it would 
be expected that price levels in Canada would have 
been close to or on an “export basis”. However, it 


PRICES OF CHOICE STEERS AT TORONTO AND OMAHA, BY MONTHS, 1965 TO 1967 


now seems evident that the increase in visitors to 
Canada, due to Centennial celebrations and EXPO 
67, has been a major factor in bringing about the 
favorable price situation in relation to U.S. fed cattle 
price levels. 


Fed Cattle Prices in the U.S.A.—Inspected slaughter 
in the first eight months of 1967 was up 2.8 per cent 
from the same period in 1966. All of the increase 
occurred in steer and heifer slaughter—estimated to 
be up 8 per cent and 5 per cent respectively—while 
cow slaughter was 14 per cent below a year earlier. 
By August, total beef slaughter in the United States 
was down to about year-earlier levels. 

The price of Choice steers at Omaha declined 
from $24.94 in January to a level of $23.89 in 
April, and then increased to an average of $26.63 
in September. For most of 1967, however, fed cat- 
tle prices in the U.S. have been disappointing, com- 
pared with expectations in the fall of 1966 prior 
to the revision of the cattle inventory on farms at 
January 1, 1967. The Census of Agriculture released 
in February 1967, revised cattle numbers upward 
by 2.5 million head, and beef cows accounted for 
1.8 million head, 75 per cent of the increase. 


Outlook 


Cattle Numbers in Canada and the U.S.A.—The 
total number of cattle and calves on farms in Can- 
ada at June 1, 1967, reported by the D.B.S., was 
12.8 million head. In the U.S., the January 1, 1967, 
total was estimated at 108.5 million head. Original 
estimates predicted cattle numbers at January 1, 
1967 to be less than 105 million head. In 1967, 
total cattle numbers in both Canada and the United 


Toronto Omaha 
1965 1966 1967 1965 1966 1967 
Can. $ per cwt. U.S. $ per cwt. 
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CATTLE ON FARMS, JUNE 1, CANADA 
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1958 1965 1966 1967 
Per Cent 
Per Cent Per Cent Change 
Number of Total Number Number Number of Total 1967/1965 
thousands thousands 
Beef cows and heifers........... Pr hee 0 25 3,866.4 4,014.3 4,026.6 32 + 4 
Dairy cows and heifers.......... 3,743.9 34 3588}. 3,289.4 3,267.4 26 — 8 
DlCOnS mint ieee b ~ tole « mierd wee Ple2e3 11 1, 723).2 1,751.8 1,722.4 ie — 
CAS Meee oes Pane el hn next 3,022.5 28 3,608.7 3,570.1 Se Oi 27 — 3 
BUMS rat eee tha sake le 257.8 2 269.7 PASS) 253).1 2 — 6 
IGUCUS A. Fue £40 one ee ee A 10,990.0 100 13,001 .0 12,878.8 WP5 Passi O) 100 — 2 


CATTLE ON FARMS, JANUARY 1, UNITED STATES 


1958 1965 1966 1967 
Per Cent 
Per Cent Per Cent Change 
Number of Total Number Number Number of Total 1967/1965 
thousands thousands 

Beef cows and heifers........... 30,350 33 43 , 227 43 , 358 43 , 754 40 + 1.2 
Dairy cows and heifers.......... 27 , 530 29 PA\ SO) 19,847 18,820 17 —11.0 
SIGOLSM eee ee Te 9,448 10 12,134 12,749 12,733 12 + 4.9 
Calves Sr ee) Mars tera Pore 8 24,374 26 30,601 31,030 31,321 29 + 2.3 
SLUT LSA RON aes: ay nn 1,648 Be 1,908 1,878 1,863 z — 2.4 
Ota var tweant ont h- Bert FE cay) oe» 93,350 100 109,000 108 , 862 108 , 491 100 — 0.5 


States were below the 1965 high by 2 per cent 
and 0.5 per cent respectively. The reduction in the 
dairy herd accounted for the decline in both coun- 
tries. 

In both countries total cattle numbers reached a 
cyclical peak in 1965, after rising from the cyclical 
low in 1958. The first reduction in this downswing 
of cattle numbers on this continent occurred in 1966, 
and continued into 1967, however, it should be 
emphasized that the decline has been small. Accord- 
ing to the U.S.D.A., total cattle numbers on farms 
at January 1, 1968, is expected to be below the same 
date one year earlier. As in the past two years, the 
decline will likely be limited to the dairy sector with 
beef cattle females showing another slight increase. 
In Canada, total cattle numbers on farms at June 1, 
1968, are not expected to show much change from 
June 1, 1967. Cow slaughter in Canada for the 
third quarter of 1967 showed an increase of 1.5 
per cent over the same quarter a year earlier. 


Cattle on Feed in Canada—For the first nine 
months of 1967, gradings of Choice and Good com- 
bined showed an increase of 6.5 per cent over the 
same period in 1966. In contrast, the combined total 
of Choice and Good for the three week period ended 
October 21, 1967, showed a decrease of 18 per 
cent—a weekly average of 26,143, compared with 
30,918 a year ago. This indicates that the volume of 


fed cattle that will be marketed in the last quarter 
will be somewhat less than one year ago. However, 
available information indicates that cattle going on 
feed since July increased over the comparable period 
in 1966. This could mean an increase in marketings 
of fed cattle beginning about December 1, over the 
year earlier period. 

In respect to the number of calves and cattle 
available for feeding, two factors tend to cancel each 
other out. The number of steers and calves on farms 
at June 1, 1967, were down 2 per cent and 1.6 per 
cent respectively, from the same date in 1966, or a 
total of nearly 90,000 head. On the other hand, 
exports of feeder cattle to October 14, 1967, are 
about 126,000 head below the comparable period in 
1966 (180,535 in 1966 and 54,188 in 1967). 

On the demand side, the Canadian cattle feeder 
in 1967 has been in a much more favorable posi- 
tion than his U.S. counterpart, with fed cattle prices 
in Canada well above the “export basis”. Further- 
more, the situation in respect to feed costs is en- 
couraging to the feedlot operator. As a result, the 
demand from feedlot operators in Canada for feeder 
cattle and calves is stronger than a year ago. 


Cattle on Feed in the U.S.A.—The July 1, 1967 
U.S.D.A. Cattle on Feed Report shows a 2 per cent 
increase in the number of cattle on feed above the 
same date a year earlier. The October 1, Cattle on 
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Feed Report shows only a small increase in feedlot 
numbers over a year ago. The increase was made up 
entirely of lighter weight cattle that normally would 
not move to market until late spring and summer of 
1968. 

The U.S.D.A. indicates that the supply of feeder 
cattle available may be adequate to maintain replace- 
ments. The 1967 calf crop was down only 1 per 
cent from 1966. Feed grains (corn and sorghum) 
are in abundant supply and lower priced, than a year 
ago. The combination of these factors could result 
in cattle numbers on feed at January 1, 1968, show- 
ing little change from year-earlier levels. 


Slaughterings in the U.S.A.—Because of the 
heavy marketings of steers and heifers, cattle slaugh- 
ter in the United States in 1967 exceeded year 
earlier levels until August. The October 1, Cattle on 
Feed Report, indicates that fall slaughter may be 
about the same, to slightly smaller than 1966 fall 
levels. Slaughter levels of fed cattle for the first 
half of 1968 are expected to be somewhat below 
the heavy rates of 1967, with a reduction in both 
steer and heifer marketings. For the year 1968, 
cattle slaughter in the U.S.A. is expected to be from 
about the same to slightly below 1967 levels. How- 
ever, the number slaughtered will largely depend on 
the number of cattle that go into feedlots during the 
fall of 1967 and early 1968. 


The weekly total marketings of Choice and Good 
in Canada is expected to be below year-earlier levels 
until approximately the early part of December 1967. 
In Canada the supply of fed beef in 1968 may be 
from about the same to slightly higher than the 1967 
level. 


Feeder Cattle Prices—The price of Choice steers 
at Toronto during August and September, 1967, 
averaged close to $4.00 per hundredweight over the 
year-earlier period. This has been reflected in higher 
feeder cattle prices in Canada. At Calgary, Good 
feeder steers have been above 1966 levels since May. 
During the last week of October 1967, Good year- 
ling feeder steers were selling in Southern Alberta in 
the $26.00-$28.00 range for “bulk of sales”, com- 
pared with an average of $25.00 at Calgary for the 
same week a year earlier. Good feeder steer calves 
were bringing from $32.00 to $34.00 for “bulk of 
sales”, with some higher, up to around the $37.00 
level. For the same week a year earlier steer calves 
averaged $29.00 at Calgary. On the other hand, 
feeder cattle prices in the U.S. at mid-October were 
at about the same levels as a year earlier—at Sioux 
City, Choice feeder steers, $28.00; Good feeder 
steers $26.00; Choice steer calves $31.50; and Good 
steer calves $27.50, per hundredweight. 
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Exports of feeder cattle from Canada to the U.S.A. 
have been sharply below year-ago levels—to Octo- 
ber 21, 61,303 head, compared with 194,452 head 
in 1966. Exports of feeder cattle during the last 
quarter of 1965 totaled 243,000 head and in 1966, 
145,325 head. There is the usual regular export 
outlet for feeder cattle. However, after experiencing 
a year in which fed cattle prices in Canada have 
stayed well above the “export basis”, feedlot opera- 
tors in Canada will likely continue to take the bulk 
of the available supply of feeders. 


Prices—The U.S.D.A. forecasts total beef pro- 
duction during 1968 at about the same as this year’s 
total, but per capita supply will be a little less be- 
cause of population growth. Population growth, plus 
high consumer incomes and strong consumer pref- 
erence for beef, should prevent sharp breaks in 
cattle prices next year. 

Based on predicted marketings in the U.S.A. it is 
expected that prices of Choice steers at Omaha 
(about $26.00 early in October) will rise moderately 
by the end of the year to around the $27.00 level. 
This should continue for at least the first quarter of 
1968. The October 1, Cattle on Feed Report in the 
U.S. indicates heavy marketings starting late next 
spring or early summer. This could lead to a decline 
to $25.00 or $26.00 and possibly a little lower, dur- 
ing May to December. There does not seem to be 
much possibility of a rising market in the latter half 
of the year, as was the case this year. In other 
words, the price pattern in 1968 may be the reverse 
of 1967—fairly good the first half but rather low 
the last half. This prediction assumes continued 
heavy buying of feeder cattle all through the last 
quarter of 1967. 


Prices for Choice steers in Canada have been 
above the “export basis” since September 1966—in 
late October 1967, about $4.00. The volume of fed 
cattle to be marketed during the last quarter may 
not be sufficient to narrow this “spread” to any ap- 
preciable extent. Based on this year’s experience, 
when for the first nine months the domestic market 
absorbed a weekly average of 28,809 head of Choice 
and Good combined, at prices averaging about $3.50 
per hundredweight over the “export basis”, it could 
be assumed that price levels for fed cattle in 1968 
would stay above the export equivalent. However, 
it is difficult to appraise the full extent of the influ- 
ence that Expo 67 and Centennial celebrations had 
on domestic beef prices. 


The Longer-Run Outlook—In early 1967, total cat- 
tle numbers in the United States were revised upward 
for the period from January 1, 1961 to January 


JANUARY 1, TOTAL CATTLE INVENTORY (U.S.A.) 
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Number of Head Number of Head Change in 
Year “Original data” “Revised data” numbers 
thousands 

MOG Deerwres tater Pete te is hides, crskemede Paths ute Gnd fa aaa oh enn 97,319 97,700 + 381 
NOB Doe e en ee it te: Aaracrmede tae aly CE ters. scwiighericst Wiendsattern ior’, vtech od 99,782 100,369 + 587 
OOS Mapes ee eee een a A eM ete ek Me (OS, 22 104,488 + 976 
ry oe eat A US 4 tale Ee ee ee ORS A a 106,515 107 ,903 +1 ,388 
TE ele a.o aslo hs men id cas ete are Oe et ee ee ree 106 , 947 109 ,000 +2 ,053 
i JOUR MPI EN AAR Sy CEVA Terie sds Mitecle ed «8 since od reece 106,309 108 , 862 =-2,5053 
USE tae 6 8 ev toreity 6 ODA ic RIE SE ARES oe en oe ei ee pee Cotes Rees a 104 , 500(forecast) 108,491 +3,991 
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1, 1966, following receipt of data from the Census 
of Agriculture in the fall of 1964, and along with 
other data which had become available after the 
original estimates were made. The main significance 
of the revised January 1, 1967 inventory was that 
cattle numbers were still near the 1965 peak of the 
present cattle cycle. This indicated very little let up, 
if any, in fed-cattle beef output over the next few 
years and this in turn changed the situation in re- 
spect to views and estimates of coming supplies 
and prices. This means that beef supplies will not 
change greatly over the next few years, and any 
increase in fed cattle prices will come from popula- 
tion growth and strong consumer demand. 

Total cattle numbers are not expected to change 
much in 1968 and 1969, however, a small upturn 
in numbers is probable by 1970, followed by a larger 
beef output. 


CALVES FOR SLAUGHTER 
Situation 


Federally inspected calf slaughter for the first 
nine months of 1967, totaled 579,273 head (14,853 
weekly), compared with 603,198 head (15,466 
weekly) for the same nine months of 1966, a de- 
cline of 4 per cent. During the first six months of 
1967, inspected slaughter remained below year 
ago levels, but since July has been slightly above. 

Domestic disappearance of veal for the first eight 
months of 1967, is estimated to total 59.6 million 
pounds, compared with 65.6 million for the same 
eight months of 1966, a decline of 9.2 per cent. Ex- 
ports of live veal calves to the United States totaled 
77,827 head to the end of September 1967, com- 
pared with 88,238 head in 1966 and 57,067 in 
1965, for the same period. 

Monthly prices of Good and Choice veal calves 
at Toronto were above 1966 monthly levels until 
August. For the month of September 1967, prices 
of Choice and Good veal calves averaged $32.30 at 
Toronto, compared with $34.42 for the same month 
in 1966. The simple average price of Good and 
Choice veal calves at Toronto for the first nine 


months of 1967 was $36.71 compared with $34.66 
for 1966. 


Outlook 


Inspected calf slaughter totaled 750,319 head in 
1964, increased to 894,728 head in 1965, and then 
declined to 765,596 head in 1966. An increasing 
proportion of calves are going into feedlots and 
later slaughtered as beef. In fact, while total cattle 
numbers in the past 15 years have risen, calf slaugh- 
ter for veal has not increased. In addition, dairy 
cow numbers have been decreasing, the main source 
of veal for slaughter. The number of calves reported 
by the D.B.S. on farms, June 1, 1967, totaled 3.5 
million head, down 3 per cent from June 1, 1966. 
Calf numbers reached a cyclical peak in 1965 but 
since then have declined. Veal prices in 1968 are 
expected to remain at the present high level. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 
Situation 


Marketings of sheep and lambs on public stock- 
yards and shipped direct to packing plants to the 
end of September, 1967, totaled 228,444 head, 
compared with 215,830 head for the same period 
last year, an increase of 5.8 per cent. Live imports 
from the United States to the end of September, 
1967, totaled 22,514 head, compared with 18,455 
head in 1966 and 17,666 head in 1965, for the 
same period. 

Carcasses graded in federally inspected and ap- 
proved packing plants to the end of September, 
1967, totaled 218,159 head, compared with 214,- 
674 head for the same period in 1966, an increase 
of 1.6 per cent. Inspected slaughter of lamb and 
mutton was down 6.6 per cent in Eastern Canada 
but up 5.3 per cent in western Canada, with Alberta 
recording the largest increase. 

Domestic disappearance of lamb and mutton to 
the end of August, 1967, increased to 38.2 million 
pounds from 37.5 million pounds during this period 
in 1966, an increase of 2 per cent. During the Janu- 
ary to August period, imports are estimated at 28.8 
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million pounds, down 17 per cent from the high 
level of imports for the first eight months of 1966. 

Monthly prices of Good lambs at Toronto in 
1967, were below year ago levels until May. Since 
then prices of Good lamb have exceeded year ago 
levels. The national average price of Good lambs, 
from April 1 to September 23, 1967, was $26.84 
compared with the support level of $18.80 per 
hundredweight, and last year’s average of $25.12 for 
the same period. 


Outlook 

The number of sheep and lambs on farms in 
Canada at June 1, 1967 was 962,500 head, down 
4 per cent from June 1, 1966. Numbers in both 
Eastern and Western Canada were down 3 per cent 
and 5 per cent respectively. Slaughter for the year 
1967 may be equal to or slightly above 1966 levels. 
As a result of greater interest in feedlot finishing of 
lambs, slaughter in 1968 may stabilize. Prices are 
expected to remain firm. 


WOOL 


Production of shorn wool in 1967 is estimated at 
3.8 million pounds greasy basis, a drop of 10 per 
cent from the 4.2 million pounds produced in 1966. 
Production decreased in all provinces except Mani- 


toba, where it was unchanged, and New Brunswick, 
where it showed a slight increase. 

The Price Support Program for Wool is a defi- 
ciency payment program. The Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion Board pays producers the difference between 
the support price of 60¢ per pound and the average 
price of representative wool grades, f.o.b. Toronto. 
The stabilization year for wool is April 1 to March 
31. In the 1965-66 marketing year, the wool defi- 
ciency payment was 16.3¢ per pound of wool and 
in 1966-67 the deficiency payment was 18.3¢ per 
pound. 

In the United States, production of shorn wool is 
estimated by the U.S.D.A. at 189 million pounds, 
greasy basis, for 1967. This is 3 per cent below pro- 
duction in 1966. 

In Canada the decline in wool production as 
reported by the D.B.S. is almost entirely due to a 10 
per cent drop in the number of sheep shorn, from 
545,000 in the spring of 1966 to 492,000 in the 
spring of 1967. The decrease in sheep numbers 
occurred in all provinces except New Brunswick, 
where a smail increase took place. The decrease was 
11 per cent in Eastern Canada and 9 per cent in 
Western Canada. Sheep numbers on farms in Can- 
ada in 1968, are expected to decline, with the 1968 
wool clip also below the previous year’s level. 


TABLE 1—MEATS: SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION FROM INSPECTED SLAUGHTERINGS OR CARCASS GRADINGS, 


CANADA, 1966-1967 


and Total 
Unit Pork Beef Veal Lambs Meats 
thousand pounds chilled carcass 
1966 
StocksrataJanUahyaly OO ten nna t mm marre 24,477 51,832 4,945 6,743 87,997 
Production swe ere ore tar eee 892,216 1,431,359 95 , 264 14,384 2,433,223 
liMipOrtSe eo, Meee Nee mac eter 37 , 402 44,584 455 55,969 138,410 
Oba SUP DIVieee ciumest eee cre Meat eae rere 954,095 1,527,775 100 , 664 77,096 2,659,630 
EXDOrtS#er A We ie eee ot ees 53 , 298 62,714 2 622 116,634 
LOCKS at DECeImbemol COus anette 30,678 46,915 3,594 12,282 93 ,469 
Domestic disappearancel..-e a. atk fee ek 000 Ibs. 870,119 1,418,146 97,070 64,192 2,449,527 
000 head 6,690 2,680 780 1,462 
Weekly averages: srt. bitetae sins oc cere 000 head 128.6 5125 15.0 28.1 
1967» 
StOCKSrab wan Uanyuly/ Ovare ease ctewenen re eter 30,678 46,915 3,594 12,282 93 , 469 
PFOCUGTIONig tse. eaceeiecdite: Gices is WO ae 1,054,170 1,439,130 93;,750 14,355 2,601,405 
liDOLiSseates ec ee Cees eR ects 29, 500 53,785 835 47 , 490 131,610 
TROUT U NM UnGes dae ean coe eer ae sO bbe 1,114,348 1,539,830 98,179 74,127 2,826,484 
EEXDOGES See tes ete cis cts oer eee ea eer ieee 61 , 450 33,800 & 450 95, 700 
SiocksimatDecembemoll/ O/e.e ak ae eee 44,975 49 ,250 2,500 10,790 107,515 
Domestic disappearance................. 000 Ibs. 1,007,923 1,456,780 95,679 62,887 2,623,269 
000 head Th TABS! 2,703 765 1,445 
Weekly averages: 0+. stance mane rie oe 000 head 149.1 50) 14.7 PHL Tf 


“LEEDS BT SS ET ET LEE EE TE I I TS EEE IPSS EE TSE PN SE ES LENS LE EE PELE I EEE EE LP EL LIL I TT IED 


8 Small quantity only and included in beef. 
b Estimated. 
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TABLE 2—HOGS: NUMBER ON FARMS AT JUNE 1, CANADA, 1966-1967 


Hogs on Farms, June 1 


1966 1967 

Change Per- 

Per Cent Per Cent in centage 

Thousands of Total Thousands _ of Total Numbers Change 

thousands 

MWanititnGS Serre ree eee story ond acess 174 Sok 201 Bae + 27 +15.5 
OUGDCCH Pert ne chin ere ees we 1,174 PAP Sa 1,330 Ppt +156 +13.3 
OMtagome eee eee tee os keene ee 1,936 345), 2,040 34.0 +104 + 5.4 
Manito bates ty ee eerie. to ae een 499 9.3 578 9.6 + 79 +15.8 
SAS KALCO Wallin in pe terns ets seh reer) aeteees 488 9.0 565 9.4 + 77 +15.8 
UNNOTICED, snetiteien tee Guten eee eae eae Care awe: 1,093 20.2 1,254 20.9 +161 +14.7 
BYTES 1; COMMON Bon codocenondudesesosecns Bi OZ 44 OR + 7 +18.9 
EasternneGanadas sence. on ccc ude cere. 3, 284 60.8 3,571 59.4 +287 + 8.7 
WESLe thn Oanadaeet Cr cniiyes aac a ee oe LLO 39.2 2,441 40.6 +324 +15.3 
BOL ALG AACA scr Se at abet scsi dty eco ra. 5,401 100.0 6,012 100.0 +611 +11.3 


TABLE 3—PORK PRODUCTS: SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION FROM CARCASS GRADINGS, CANADA, 1955-1967 
(COLD TRIMMED CARCASS BASIS) 


Average Average 1967 

Unit 1955-59 1960-64 1965 1966 (Forecast) 
SiO Gu CEMUAIAY owst e's enews oo.romm oa 000 Ibs. 33,168 29 , 528 29 , 320 24,477 30 ,678 
GCarcassranadingSs eee er ere enn iene 000 head 6,461 6,722 7,077 6,860 8,109 
Average carcass weight.................. Ibs. 130.5 129.4 128.4 130.1 130.0 
illotalicarcassaweighte sy .nsee sae sie 000 Ibs. 842 927 869 , 748 908 , 561 892,216 1,054,170 
IM DOGES Seen tee eee es vac ges ee tase eles 000 Ibs. 937 44,077 SOO 37,402 29,500 
BOL ARSUDOI Viernes oo hci oe aca he ce 000 Ibs. 877 ,032 943 , 353 975 , 396 954,095 1,114,348 
Pxnoris mene kn on ies 000 Ibs. 66,129 60,356 64,741 53 , 298 61,450 

SUITS CHADBAIS. axcooccgasscoooeocnse 000 Ibs. 24,875 1,870 — — — 
SltocksratDecembegoileras semen cee cri 000 Ibs. 37,991 25,276 24,477 30,678 44,975 
Domestic disappearance................. 000 Ibs. 748 , 037 855,851 886,178 870,119 1,007,923 
000 head By, fers) 6,614 6,903 6,690 Th Thee) 
Wieeklveaverdgonst.p ets int bs ceed eeeite ka 000 head 110.2 tee 18257, 128.6 149.1 


® Under federal government price support operations. 


TABLE 4—-CATTLE AND CALVES: NUMBER ON FARMS AT JUNE 1, CANADA, 1966-1967 


Cattle on Farms, June 1 


1966 1967 

Change Per- 

Per Cent Per Cent in centage 

Thousands _ of Total Thousands of Total Numbers Change 

thousands 

IVIanIEIMGS seemed tetas eee ae 5 es 409 Bee 399 S34 — 10 —2.4 
OUSDOCH MRNA transit 7 elee ey Sa ede oe 1,798 14.0 1,796 14.0 —- 2 —0.1 
ONtaniOuie ors ere eg Aare iceee ate SPO 24.3 Sol05 24.9 + 28 +0.9 
Manitoba asec tec tote ote ae 1,151 8.9 Le S07/ — 39 —3.4 
Saskatchewan vrata sa a a steers 2,398 18.6 2,368 tsi — 30 —1.3 
PDO VLA ae rs as SRN es aes 3,440 26.7 3,405 220ml, — 35 —1.0 
BritishiColumbiaewes-5 Gees eae 546 4.3 536 4.2 — 10 —1.8 
EastenniGanadaiee csc ee eas «ce cieaas 5,344 41.5 5,360 41.9 + 16 +0.3 
NV GStOniMi Canad demure tte stews ee Mohs Os ens 7,535 58.5 7,421 58.1 —114 —1.5 
OLA C ana as entation Suet Ge hte 12,879 100.0 12,781 100.0 — 98 —0.8 


TABLE 5—BEEF COWS AND HEIFERS: NUMBER ON FARMS AT JUNE 1, CANADA, 1966-1967 
en NS PSS LT 2 pS ERT RE NS ES A EE DES ES CES EL EET TE 
On Farms, June 1 


1967 
Change Per- 
Per Cent Per Cent in centage 
Thousands of Total Thousands of Total Numbers Change 
thousands 
Maritimes “e. teeee. ce ne ceciemee oe 67.6 that 70.6 1.8 + 3.0 +4.4 
QUEDEC rhe ee ee ae oe er aaa 108.8 Dol 110.0 D7 + 1.2 +1.1 
Ontario tet Gate ceehearccka oe GU eae 584.6 14.6 589 .0 14.6 + 4.4 +0.8 
Manitobatee rep ee ieee Reet re: 447.5 lulled 438.0 10.9 — 9.5 —2.1 
Saskatchewatiaw cee es ewer ee nO et 27.5 let OORO ies — 2.2 —0.2 
Albertaciyenn 5. ae tre or oe ene ee en 1,480.6 36.9 1,504.0 37.4 +23 .4 +1.6 
BraitishiColumbianererene i a eae wee 223.0 5) Pr BES — 8.0 —3.6 
Eastern Ganad ares ys rarer. 761.0 19.0 769.6 19.1 + 8.6 +1.1 
WestermiCanadaomssa tran crema ae By WES 81.0 Si PeV/ 0 80.9 + 3.7 +0. 
Total: Canada wa er eee: 4,014.3 100.0 4,026.6 100.0 +12.3 +0.3 


SHO Gy BU IEIMUBIAY Ue conceuon bd ocenee donc 
Inspected slaughterings.................. 
Average carcass weight (chilled).......... 
Total carcass weight (chilled)............ 


Domestic disappearance................. 


Weeklysaverad@ sc. os cet sles hase 


Average 


Unit 1955-59 
000 Ibs. 32,258 
000 head 1,839 

Ibs. 490.6 
000 Ibs. 902 , 240 
000 Ibs. BIE 7Bil 
000 Ibs. 987 , 229 
000 !bs. 30,321 
000 Ibs. 32,828 
000 Ibs. 924 ,080 
000 head 1,884 
000 head 36.2 


Average 
1960-64 


36 ,023 
2,112 
518.1 

1,094, 192 

54,614 


1,184,829 


25,774 
39, 736 


1,119,319 
2,160 
41.5 


1965 1966 
49,221 51,832 
2,734 2,705 
514.8 529.1 
1,407,683 1,431,359 
38,533 44,584 
1,495,437 1,527,775 
83,412 62,714 
51,832 46,915 
1,360,193 1,418,146 
2 642 2,680 
50.8 51.5 


1967 


(Forecast) 


46,915 
2,670 
539.0 


1,439,130 


5371130 


1,539,830 


33,800 
49 , 250 


1,456, 780 


2,703 
52.0 


TABLE 7 —VEAL: SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION FROM INSPECTED SLAUGHTERINGS, CANADA, 1955-1967 


Average Average 
Unit 1955-59 1960-64 
SltOCKS abwanUary, ile cael seas serie 000 Ibs. 5,118 4,705 
Inspected slaughterings.................. 000 head 814 707 
Average carcassiweightss.....2- 2s ose. eee Ibs. 106.3 120.0 
MOLalECarCaSsswolghtqere saat etenereec 000 Ibs. 86,476 84,818 
LimpOnrtspte eee cummed ueterc riche aerate: 000 Ibs. — — 
MotalSupplyaeaccere cetera eee crete aera 000 Ibs. 91,594 89, 523 
EXDOnUSD Cnn seartiecicke rere einer 000 Ibs. —_ — 
Stocks December Sivas. cciee concn oe 000 Ibs. Deo? Bes 
Domestic disappearance.............-+.- 000 Ibs. 86 , 442 84, 400 
000 head 813 703 


1965 


6,400 
895 
125.0 
111,871 


118,271 


4,945 
113,326 
906 


1966 


4,945 
766 
124.4 
95, 264 
455 


100,664 


3,594 
97,070 
780 


196 
(Forecast) 


3,594 
750 
125.0 
93), 750 
835 


EPRI) 


2,500 
95,679 
765 


Qu ee SOE RE 2 a Re Sa ST ESS EE OIE ELA ES NEY COPE PENDS SB ART TE ETL IE EE TEE OS LLL IE LE PELE AE EEL LES EE I LL 


2 Chilled carcass basis, hide off. 


b Small quantities only and included with beef. 


TABLE 8—SHEEP AND LAMBS: NUMBER ON FARMS AT JUNE 1, CANADA, 1966-1967 
EL ESL ESSE BEIT AT RETEST 2TH SE SS ET SE IE SS I PO ICE 


Sheep and Lambs on Farms, June 1 


1966 1967 

———————— Change Per- 

Per Cent Per Cent in centage 

Thousands of Total Thousands of Total Numbers Change 

thousands 

PrMinee EOhwaltel SEM. sc cu ouracepse soe 15 1.5 14 1.5 — 1 —6.7 
INOVARSCO Lament cre tae ce ee ten ea bor 39 3.9 38 4.0 — 1 —2.6 
New Brunswick...... 28 OES PY Psi — 1 —3.6 
OUGDECWR a ie ae i ee ali2 Visi 106 ine) — 6 —5.4 
OTM Obs: acdndite 6 aoe Oe ae ee eee 265 26.3 259 26.9 — 6 —2.3 
Manitoba ee ees lee Fe 51 lay 1 46 4.8 — 5 —9.8 
SaskalCcnewalleeceeree teecanticy, oa taces ee 128 Wnt 120 12.5 — 8 —6.2 
ADO talereeeet enn es GA ee Oita Lae. ae 302 30.0 287 29.8 —15 —5.0 
BritishiGolumbiamer yaa ete we, 66 6.6 65 6.7 — | —1.5 
Fasten Canad ace marc 0 on nue entities 459 45.6 444 46.2 —15 —3.3 
WiestennaGanadacama pine i. eee ee 547 54.4 518 53.8 —29 —5.3 
Mota Canadamya ace neck iecee Lae 1,006 100.0 962 100.0 —44 —4.4 


TABLE 9—MUTTON AND LAMBS: SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION FROM INSPECTED SLAUGHTERINGS, CANADA 


1955-1967 
Average Average 1967 

Unit 1955-59 1960-64 1965 1966 (Forecast) 

StOCkseateuaMUaty ul eeetise ewes iat eee 000 Ibs. 5,457 8,215 9,290 6,743 12,282 
Inspected slaughterings.................. 000 head 578 559 410 328 330 
Average carcass weight.................. Ibs. 43.0 43.0 43.2 43.9 43.5 
MotaluGay.caSSawe (iltaraenai ere eee 000 Ibs. 24,899 24,020 WAS) 14,384 14,355 
lim port Sree Sebel. ac cer ower ties oti % 000 Ibs. 14,618 36,120 30,990 55 , 969 47,490 
otaleSUp DIV eee ne eee eer BOOKS: 44,974 68,355 57,995 77,096 74,127 
EXDOLLSmmreririnr ea er cons aig tor Soe cies oe 000 !bs. 583 455 370 622 450 
SHO) Gio DEM Shisrocooncauh ooow sux 000 Ibs. 5,993 8,829 6,743 12, 282 10,790 
Domestic disappearance................. 000 Ibs. 38 , 398 59,071 50 , 882 64,192 62 , 887 
000 head 892 1,374 Na thee 1,462 1,445 


TABLE 1O—SHORN WOOL: PRODUCTION IN CANADA BY PROVINCE, 1955-1967 


1967 

Average Average Per Cent 

1955-59 1960-64 1965 1966 1967 of Total 

thousand pounds 

Brincevedwarcalslaind ae see en ener 109 78 53 52 47 ees 
NOVAISCObIA sete See ie aes See eae 267 192 143 127 Wilts Sul 
News BrUnSwiCk eoeeee eee ere 215 163 106 91 92 2.4 
QOUGDOCH ret ethene cba ear ton ate te, ae 1,049 632 490 435 388 10.3 
OETA i ech tacts tan Aen tend eee ee ae 1,423 leit 1,140 1,073 922 24.6 
Manito bamiten cece tithe were. lu as 247 247 188 163 163 4.3 
Saskatcnowatititet celal bee 663 23 636 595 506 Uae 
AIDC V Lame ne ce te eee ns ee ee tedl7/ 2,103 PGi 1,394 1,292 34.4 
BritisheGowmbiase es se eee ee 358 385 286 248 23 6.1 
Easternm@anadawuen v4 teat, eee ok A H63 2,276 1,932 1,778 1,566 41.7 
WesterniCanadal ¢:.5. ea see. a eee 3,085 3,458 ORT 2A 2,400 2,192 58.3 
Total: Canadateceeas: nos eer i ate as 6,148 5,734 4,653 4,178 3,758 100.0 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Situation 


Milk cow numbers at June 1, 1967, were esti- 
mated at 2,668,000 head—almost unchanged from 
a year earlier. Ontario registered an increase of 
about 2 per cent over 1966, Quebec and British 
Columbia each had gains of 1 per cent, while 
other provinces declined. Cow numbers were down 
5 per cent in the Maritimes and 4 per cent in the 
Prairie Provinces, with New Brunswick and Sas- 
katchewan showing decreases of 7 per cent and 6 
per cent, respectively. Yearling heifers, one to two 
years of age, being raised mainly for milk purposes, 
totaled 599,400 head at June 1, 1967—down 2.6 
per cent from the 615,500 head reported in 1966. 

The herd expansion by farmers, many of whom 
have adopted new technologies, has not offset the 
reduction in cow numbers caused by farmers who 
have shifted to other agricultural alternatives or 
phased out of agriculture. The number of Canadian 
farms reporting milk cows in 1966 totaled 221,850 
—less than half the number reporting in 1951. But, 
the average dairy herd in Canada in 1966 consisted 
of 12 cows—double the number in 1951. Ontario 
and Quebec had average herds of 18 and 16 cows, 
respectively, compared with five for Saskatchewan. 
However, the effect of the decrease in milk cow 
numbers has been offset by a gradual increase in 
production per cow. After reaching a level of about 
4,000 pounds in 1937, annual output per cow 
reached 5,000 pounds in 1951, and 6,000 pounds in 
1960. In 1967, production per cow is forecast at 
around 6,800 pounds. The increase in the 1960’s 
has been ascribed to more selective culling, and bet- 
ter feeding and management practices. 

Total milk production in 1967 is forecast at 18.15 
billion pounds. Production, which fluctuated very 
little during the six-year period 1961-66, was main- 
tained in 1967 at almost the same level. The con- 
centration of milk production in central Canada 
continued. In 1967, farms in Quebec and Ontario 
had 72 per cent of the national dairy herd and pro- 
duced a similar proportion of the total milk output. 


About 62 per cent of the total milk produced in 
1967 is expected to be utilized in the manufacture 
of dairy-factory products, 29 per cent in sales of 
fluid milk and cream, and about 9 per cent used on 
farms. The utilization pattern has not changed ap- 
preciably over the past few years. The 62 per cent 
of total production used by factories in 1967 is 
broken down as follows: 41.5 per cent of total milk 
for creamery butter (1966: 42.6 per cent); 9.8 per 
cent for cheddar cheese (1966: 10.0 per cent); and 
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10.8 per cent for other products (1966: 9.9 per 
Cent). 

Marketings of milk for factory use, including 
fluid sales, declined by about 200 million pounds to 
16.54 billion pounds from 16.74 billion pounds in 
1966, due largely to a decrease in output of cream- 
ery butter. Total factory utilization represented 91.1 
per cent of the total milk output—unchanged from a 
year earlier. 

Fluid sales of milk and cream, forecast at 5.28 
billion pounds in milk equivalent, gained only 
slightly in 1967. Total fluid milk usage—fluid sales 
and farm-home consumption—amounted to 6.12 
billion pounds. Per capita consumption of fluid milk 
and cream has fallen gradually from 405 pounds in 
1956 to 313 pounds in 1966. There has been a 
sharp increase in the sales of partly skimmed milk 
during the 1960’s. Reported commercial sales of 2 
per cent milk increased from 91 million quarts in 
1960 to the 373 million quarts forecast for 1967 
(1966: 316 million quarts). The popularity of 2 
per cent milk has affected volume sales of standard 
and special milk. 

Retention of whole milk on farms continued its 
downward trend, with farm use of milk (farm-home 
consumption, farm butter and milk fed to livestock) 
declining again in 1967. 

The production of creamery butter declined in 
1967 for the fifth consecutive year. Output in 1967 
is forecast at around 322 million pounds compared 
with 334 million pounds in 1966. The decrease in 
butter production reflected a shift in product use. 
All provinces shared in the general decline. Con- 
sumption of creamery butter is expected to be 
around 327 million pounds—down 21 million 
pounds from 1966 and 30 million pounds less than 
the recent peak consumption in 1964. Per capita 
consumption is forecast at 16 pounds—down 1.42 
pounds from the 17.42 pounds consumed in 1966. 

Production of cheddar cheese is forecast at 161.5 
million pounds—down almost 6 million pounds from 
1966. Production of other cheeses—all varieties 
made from whole milk except cheddar—is expected 
to total 28.5 million pounds, compared with 26.6 
million pounds in 1966. 

The principal feature of the cheese situation 
during 1967 was the strong domestic demand. The 
combined domestic consumption of all natural 
cheeses, excluding cottage, is expected to reach a 
record level of 176.5 million pounds in 1967—17.3 
million pounds above a year ago. Similarly, the total 
consumption of cheddar cheese, including processed 
cheddar, is expected to reach a record high of 128.5 


million pounds. In recent years, the use of cheddar 
in the production of processed cheese has been in- 
creasing steadily. In 1967, production of processed 
cheese is forecast at around 62 million pounds in 
cheddar cheese equivalent, compared with 59 mil- 
lion pounds in 1966. However, exports of cheddar 
cheese are forecast at about 31 million pounds, a 
decrease of 4 million pounds from 1966. Consump- 
tion of cottage cheese has also been on the upswing. 
Production in 1967 is forecast at 33 million pounds 
(1966: 32 million). 

Ice cream consumption increased as a result of 
the Centennial celebrations. Total disappearance is 
expected to climb by 6 per cent, requiring a record 
28.2 million gallons of ice cream mix (1966: 26.6 
million gallons). 

Concentrated milk products will utilize slightly 
less milk in 1967 than during the previous year. 
Production of evaporated whole milk may not exceed 
303 million pounds (1966: 310 million) while con- 
sumption is expected to be 293 million pounds— 
down 7 million pounds from a year earlier. Produc- 
tion of condensed milk is expected to be up slightly 
at 24 million pounds. Canadian production of dry 
whole milk, which is tailored largely to export de- 
mand—a demand which amounted to 24 million 
pounds annually during the five-year period, 1960- 
64, is expected to be about 9 million pounds in 
1967 (1966:°7.7 million). 

The trend towards smaller quantities of skim 
milk being used on farms continued in 1967. Many 
producers who formerly separated milk and sold 
cream for the manufacture of butter have gone out 
of production. Others have enlarged their herds and 
switched to selling milk for industrial use. This con- 
version partly explains why the production of dry 
skim milk is expected to reach a record high of 310 
million pounds in 1967 (1966: 264 million) while 
at the same time production of creamery butter 
decreased. In 1967 a more important reason was 
that milk was diverted from the production of 
casein to dry skim milk. Casein production is ex- 
pected to decline to 15 million pounds in 1967, 
compared with 24 million pounds in 1966. 

On the basis of a forecast of production of dry 
skim milk at 310 million pounds and domestic con- 
sumption at 155 to 165 million pounds (for the 
two years 1965-66, consumption averaged 151 mil- 
lion pounds annually), supplies available for export 
will be 145 to 155 million pounds. Export ship- 
ments of dry skim milk are likely to reach 100 
million pounds in 1967 (1966: 67 million), with 
the balance being added to stocks. Exports in 1967 
have been assisted by fairly heavy food aid contri- 
butions particularly for famine relief to India (21 


million pounds), and also for other food aid pro- 
grams (5 million pounds up to September 30). 

A product which is becoming increasingly im- 
portant is whey powder—a by-product in the manu- 
facture of cheese and casein. Although production 
of whey powder was down in 1967, due to a decline 
in cheese and casein production, output is still ex- 
pected to be 37 million pounds (1966: 40 million). 
This represents about 30 per cent of the whey pro- 
duced in Canada. Production of whey powder is 
expected to become of greater importance as water 
resources board regulations are more rigidly en- 
forced. 


The Canadian Dairy Commission—On April 1, 
1967, the Canadian Dairy Commission assumed the 
dairy support payment functions previously per- 
formed by the Agricultural Stabilization Board. The 
objects of the Commission are to provide efficient 
producers of milk and cream with the opportunity 
of obtaining a fair return for their labor and invest- 
ment, and to provide consumers with a continuous 
and adequate supply of high quality dairy products. 
The Commission has the power “to purchase any 
dairy product and package, process, store, ship, 
ensure, import, export, or sell or otherwise dispose 
of any dairy product purchased by it”. The Commis- 
sion may also make payments to producers of milk 
and cream for the purpose of stabilizing the price 
of these products. 


The Dairy Support Program, 1967-68—In the im- 
plementation of its functions, in March 1967, the 
Commission announced the support program for 
the year April 1, 1967 to March 31, 1968. It in- 
cluded features designed to improve producer re- 
turns, to rationalize milk production and to stabilize 
the prices of dairy products to consumers. 

The objective was to provide manufacturing milk 
producers with returns of $4.75 f.o.b. the factory 
(1966-67: $4.10) per 100 pounds of milk testing 
3.5 per cent butterfat. The total cost of the subsidy 
program has been estimated in excess of $120 mil- 
lion for the current support year (1966-67: $90 
million). 

The program consists of the following measures: 
a subsidy payment of $1.21 per 100 pounds of 
manufacturing milk, basis 3.5 per cent butterfat, 
and an equivalent payment on cream; offer-to-pur- 
chase programs for creamery butter, cheddar cheese 
and spray process dry skim milk; and export assist- 
ance. Subsidy payments during 1967-68 are being 
made to producers of manufacturing milk only. In 
1966-67, a portion of surplus fluid milk was eligible 
for subsidy. 

The Commission established the offer-to-purchase 
program for creamery butter at an increased price 
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of 63¢ per pound (1966-67: 59¢ per pound) and 
for cheddar cheese at 38¢ per pound (1966-67: 38¢ 
per pound). Spray-process dry skim milk was also 
included in the offer-to-purchase program at 20¢ 
per pound (1966-67: up to 18¢) with a limited 
quantity meeting more rigid quality specifications 
at 21¢. 

From the authorized gross subsidy payment of 
$1.21 per 100 pounds of milk, a deduction of 11¢ 
is made for export equalization, giving a net pay- 
ment of 31.42¢ per pound of butterfat (1966-67: 
21.43¢ per pound). Any unexpended portion of the 
fund acquired by this holdback will be returned to 
producers on a pro-rata basis. In the 1966-67 dairy 
year there was a holdback of 10¢ per 100 pounds 
and after the end of the year a rebate amounting 
to 2.7¢ per 100 pounds. 

A further change in support policy in 1967-68 
was the establishment of eligibility quotas for sub- 
sidy payments. The quota allotted to each producer 
was equal to the total quantity of milk and cream 
delivered during the previous dairy year. Producers 
who delivered less than 50,000 pounds of milk, or 
the equivalent in cream, had an open quota up to 
50,000 pounds of milk, or cream equivalent. Adjust- 
ments in individual quotas, above the 50,000 pounds 
open quota, were made after examination and 
approval by the Commission. For the dairy support 
year, 1968-69, the Comission is proposing not to 
issue quotas to producers who delivered less than a 
minimum stated quantity of milk or cream equiva- 
lent in 1967-68. 


Outlook 


The forecast, made last year, indicated an up- 
swing in dairy cattle numbers to begin in late 1967 
or early 1968. The rise has already started in 
Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia. This con- 
firms the opinion that there is a continuing concen- 
tration of the industry in these areas as the upswing 
has not occurred elsewhere. 

Although there is an increasing rate of consoli- 
dation of dairy production and relatively high 
returns for milk and cream, it appears likely that 
total production will show little change in 1968. 
Since changes in milk production tend to lag behind 
changes in technology and changes in price, output 
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is forecast at only slightly higher than the 18.15 
billion pounds forecast for 1967, assuming no change 
in dairy support policy. 

Total fluid milk consumption, on a milk equiva- 
lent basis, is not likely to show any significant 
change from 1967. Volume sales of partly skimmed 
milk (2 per cent butterfat) are expected to con- 
tinue to increase at approximately the same rate as 
in 1967. 

Production of cheddar cheese in 1968 is expected 
to be about the same as in 1967. Exports of cheddar 
as well are not likely to be significantly different. 
Total consumption of natural cheeses is expected 
to continue its upward trend and could reach 186 
million pounds. Approximately 50 million pounds 
of fancy cheese—Canadian and imported—is in- 
cluded in this total. 

The increase in ice cream consumption is expected 
to continue, if weather conditions are favorable, but 
not at the same rate as in 1967. The increase may 
amount to 3 per cent. 


Production of evaporated and condensed milk is 
expected to show a further reduction, reflecting the 
declining trend in domestic consumption. 


Production of dry skim milk is expected to con- 
tinue to increase and may exceed 325 million 
pounds, because of the higher monetary value of 
solids-not-fat in skim milk powder, compared with 
casein, and the continuing conversion of cream ship- 
pers to whole milk shippers. Supplies of dry skim 
milk above domestic requirements and normal 
commercial exports are expected to range from 60 
to 80 million pounds. The export demand for dry 
whole milk has leveled off and domestic use is limi- 
ted to around 2 million pounds annually; therefore, 
production of this product is unlikely to show much 
change in 1968. 

The amount of creamery butter produced de- 
pends on the volume of milk remaining after the 
demand of the fluid market and other manufactured 
products has been met. As the outlook is for little 
change in total milk marketing and the proportion 
of milk diverted to fluid sales and other products is 
expected to remain unchanged, there should be 
little change in butter production in 1968. If present 
consumption trends continue, a further reduction in 
butter consumption will occur. 


TABLE 1—THE CANADIAN DAIRY HERD, TOTAL, AND BY PROVINCE, 1955-67, AS AT JUNE 1 


Average Average 
1955-59 1960-64? 1965° 1966 1967 


thousand head 
Cows and Heifers, 2 years and over? 


Rrincesedwardulslandiew.ssale eeu) oan caer 42.7 38.4 39.0 Simo 36.5 
INOVARS COLL Ame mime cere ete eine ae et ra 76.1 62.1 57.0 52.4 50.0 
INE WAST UIISWIC Kary rere cis ation ter ceensccue SROPRN MIM 81.2 63.6 56.0 52.2 48.5 

NWEAIGEEITINOS sottes sy terete Saas soni ecten ema an tae teeeeee 200.0 164.1 152.0 141.9 135.0 
(OUTER sso at oie ain eee eet Gen rao tacin aes 1) WEBS 7/ AROS 1,086.0 995.3 1,004.0 
(OY MIP UPIGIR ectes ences Cine eR ARR oO er iter erties 999.2 968.3 943.0 908.7 925.0 
LWA Re ITU 0s Aaa ony. eee CEN ees OE > rns 9 A 214.1 189.2 176.0 150.1 142.0 
Saskatcnewallerreeransts: rat kia aeah tn teacnetee renter. 261.8 PPD SP 178.0 153.8 145.0 
FAL G ete ee tre Rn dscayet tee sper ai cS oe ea ee a cot tte PUT 3} 279.6 262.0 243.0 235.0 

| ABELIAN Shea aa ee len sie ak nee WE on MeN a ES 691.0 616.0 546.9 522.0 
BiaisheGol mip amen oc eee carcasses cutet grec arene 88.6 91.0 88.0 81.1 82.0 
CRTTEXG ES 6:55.05 DO Oe & Lac OOO ECS eS eco iear 3,078.2 2,945.5 2,885.0 2,673.9 2,668.0 

Yearling Heifers, 1 to 2 years> 

Princesedwanrdalslandas wae ites aor: 9.5 8.7 7.8 8.9 9.3 
NOVAISCOLIA ME eee es cee ee ne at 14.9 1253 12.6 11.6 
Ne WEB hlinsSwiGkeesa att uence ition iotucmmrracs 1729 14.9 11.9 Ut 11.5 

MWraniititGSteeccirs cic elec newness Gane 45.1 38.5 32.0 S3ue 32.4 
UCI Crete ee rece ee ce iaie BAe ens 221.9 214.3 187.0 198.2 186.0 
OTE eA O ere ee ee cee ico ss Beene alee ae i ws oe ee 267.3 284.9 275.0 245.5 254.0 
Wialnito Dateserprs ir onc Serle enc eerie ore ites erat 51.6 47.3 42.0 35.6 32.0 
SASKAlCMhOWAN atte Soir aa tiees airietce erence sere ate 56.7 47.5 35.0 30.2 PT 0) 
ANNO ita ctiaw. ice tis cee ona eres ee ars, ate 63.5 66.1 55.0 ileal 48.0 

RAI OS ye ers ST en Pe oe A eae eae 171.8 160.9 132.0 116.9 107.0 
BritisheGolumblacn eee eerie 21.8 25.3 22.0 Pal T/ 20.0 
Canad ae etree ke tern) ie elon! he. seca eee a ae 727.9 TP) 648 .0 615.5 599.4 


“Years 1962 to 1965 subject to intercensal revisions. 
bBeing raised mainly for milk purposes. 


TABLE 2—THE NUMBER OF FARMS REPORTING MILK COWS, TWO YEARS AND OVER, AND AVERAGE 
HERD SIZE, CANADA, TOTAL AND BY PROVINCES, 1951-66 


I TEL ET PE DIE EE LVI EE IT ST IT STII SOFIE STE NDE EEL PEI ES ELT PETS WEA I ILE EI TTL ETO LEE SEE EEL ETE CLE LAL LLL DE DDE LED 


Unit 1951 1956 1961 1966 

Canada? 

MIKA COWS Sree Meee, Sota a aead tars cesta ones eee ae 000’s 2,907.8 3h 11635 7/ 2,989.7 2,676.8 

AIS Seren ore eee nce Nee act seo ane No. 455,068 398 , 604 308 , 980 221 ,850 

Average -hotulsizeinwwcstete sneer Ore aa eee eee No 6 8 10 12 
Prince Edward Island 

NITES COWS ett eriie cats ar ben Para w ettae eray SEA a 000’s 38.9 43.8 39.6 Beas: 

Fan S eee eae corre cee RRL «ce oo oc RoRomn nc rears No. 8,838 7,931 6,137 4,675 

AV Or agosherdSiZOm wast mecca: sae yankee ese eee No 4 6 6 8 
Nova Scotia 

WHITE COWS srs pene cca eee Nett eee ee ae eet Sere 000’s 79.0 82.8 64.1 52.4 

Erie et ee ree No. 19,251 16,623 9,611 6,104 

AV OAC OAM OLUSSIZOn etn erceace teens aah. ee mo ween: No 4 5 v/ 8 
New Brunswick 

NTIKACOWS eer aati tas anton. tacts a oeeaee sect ire oe awe 000’s 82.4 85.6 67.3 52.2 

ALITIS See tee ee Ee ea ee ene) 8 No. 19,751 16,107 9,211 5,629 

AV Grad Os hOnGesiZO nema e sid dnceitt yracbexa ean Rentorentar ud No 4 5 7 9 
Quebec 

MIlKiCOWSSeareriaee tea rene. etn ach esattan 000’s 895.5 1,054.3 1,006.7 995.3 

Frei SPeeecee rere ate teers rears ce Fhe coals oa No. 109,443 101,105 80,509 62,020 

AV Grad OxNOLCRS | ZOnmiat tyres fe ke tes cua t  e NK No. 8 10 12 16 
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TABLE 2—THE NUMBER OF FARMS REPORTING MILK COWS, TWO YEARS AND OVER, AND AVERAGE 
HERD SIZE, CANADA, TOTAL AND BY PROVINCES, 1951-66 (Concluded) 


Unit 1951 1956 1961 1966 

Ontario 

NTL Ke COWS ae neta a eo ere i ae rere ty 000’s 922.1 1,025.9 992.4 908.7 

SV dA eke ee: ath, Ke SRR P NCR 8 90, of Ree SE nat No. 106, 687 94,948 72,849 51,865 

Average Met SizOtncn > con een aera ce merece eters No. 9 11 14 18 
Manitoba 

NU IIKSCOWS sore ee Aer s rt Ses, Cicsehar ter Spee venstape ats 000’s 218.5 223.0 195.9 150.1 

Fee GASH PRA Sr ae Se Rd ot Re prem ee open many oe No. 39,662 34,891 2G sis 19,158 

Average Nerd’siz@in: a. crcin dee tsi c ee once brmetcc le crete No. 6 6 i 8 
Saskatchewan 

Mil KCOWS hep. 42 Rodos: eR REE ars sce nee ee eas 000’s 306.9 PHP B 214.1 153-3 

FRAG Sneek eee ees Peco eieeraes eraser oka peter econ ke arene No. 75,297 61,205 49 , 222 32,144 

Average nerd sizemrc.e] atoue orc ene eee coscetene No. 4 4 5 5 
Alberta 

MiiIKgCOWS een pere nna peach ee Eo ee ents 000’s PT SE 282.2 287.9 243.0 

BahINS tee ee rene 5c 5 ee hres iter tre Bye nro, No. 59,617 52,396 44,748 33 , 234 

Average herd: Sizoh.nrsn.. os Serer ects Serr eee ectaine No. 5 5 6 7, 
British Columbia 

VI KCOWS Stat re Cre pe are er ae eer cette tar 000’s 82.9 90.2 91.9 81.1 

Paris oe coe ee ee ORME at noir a ect No. 14,856 12,259 8,720 6,452 

Average nerd ssizens 42% hc..0s aire oo aioe ane ere aes No. 6 7 #1) 910) 12 


SE DIS TRL ST SS I I PPI TTY STEELE BEY DO IE EEL DAES ELEY OL EEE ESET SD LOE LE LES ESP LE TEEPE ELSI IEG AELLEEEE LL LLE EE, 


Source: Census of Agriculture. 
@Including data for Yukon, Northwest Territories and Newfoundland. 


TABLE 3—MILK PRODUCTION AND UTILIZATION IN CANADA, 1955-67 


Average Average 1965 1966 1967 
1955-59 1960-64 (Preliminary) (Forecast) 


million pounds of milk 


Gonsumedxonistarnsssac tein ci ane ae ene 1,070 954 879 850 848 
Rarmumnadesbuttercmecs.auceusrache «errr eeieied 302 174 88 TA 74 
Fedtoclivestock: micone nat ie eee eer 676 835 775 709 690 
Thotalfantn uses ee eee roa 2,048 1,963 1,742 15686 limot2 
EI UIASSaIOS 5c tigers Meare eat ee eee meee a wera: eee or 5,074 5,016 5, 206 5,255 5,276 
Creamery -DUTLOK... saree other tee cies eer See oye xoesteuen orten oe 7,426 8133 7,895 7,819 Uoloske 
Gheddarecheese thts mee tin Pave ate ee oe ex 1,018 1,387 1,739 1,840 5 
Othermcheese 24a tee cease eeu eee ee ia eae pore 103 154 227 288 314 
Cotkage: ChE6SO2 es ak cae cue ee eee eee me Loe Cae aes 183 24 30 ot 32 
Goncentratedsmilikte stereo re eee ite ele tr tc ee 941 1,030 984 870 855 
ICOsCE ANN erie ete eae tL ao eck SR eros er ee 603 574> 537» 636° 751» 
Trotalefactory USOm.teass es. oe ke So) ence ck eee ee eee 15,178 16,318 16,618 16,739 16,540 
Wroveell (anill’e forcayelifewiolned o pace soccbuuavoconan sooo geaed 17,226 18,281 18,360 18,375 18,152 


| ER SS PTS I TOR IS SP I SS EE SIE SE SF SE EFI ELS TTL I LOE SG ELIE TE ETI LEE ETE EEC ELIE SEL LE TLE LE IE ED, 


@aMilk equivalent of butterfat in creamed cottage cheese. 
bExcludes the milk equivalent of butter used in ice cream mix, which was (in million pounds). 


Average 
1960-64 1965 1966 1967 
173 336 270 208 
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TABLE 4—MILK: PERCENTAGE UTILIZATION IN CANADA, 1955-67 


Average Average 1965 1966 1967 
1955-59 1960-64 (Forecast) 


per cent of total milk production 


COGAN) Oh VEMNNSs oregon d Seles sd od sceuboendonans One 5.2 4.8 4.6 4.7 
AHIR GNAC ORD ULTO Iranians ere tars enc, pees, aes eek, beck eee ot 120 0.5 0.4 0.4 
FeO CetOmliViOS EOC keawewn teraccecs wee dey sacle nee a tocar eR wea 3.9 4.6 4.2 88 3.8 
POtATE AIM SC meget crstcnc en 4c bei pios os coeve yee oe 11.8 10.8 9.5 8.9 8.9 
EICICESSIOS he ee ee, Rees a ST ere IRN Se 29.5 20.5 285 28.6 29.0 
CrealmenvaDUbte teranakiee.. «conn erty toes hale wie aa le eres 43.1 44.5 43.0 42.6 41.5 
ChocddaigenOeSe xr tee ere ss sta etek ee sca Se 5.9 7.6 9.5 10.0 9.8 
OURO CNECSO: 66 hens sen 824 oceans Piet cc kd and es Ours 0.6 0.8 2 eS 1.8 
Cottage; Cheeses nck: « SEA olloree es biee Onl 0.1 0.2 OF2 0624 
(Oferta here Mii oreo oe pee hoe, Se ee te Bs) 5.6 5.4 4.7 4.7 
KOE) CEE TIN as. coe tbohatd, Cite Ree ics oe? 5 ae 3.5 3.1% 2.9» SED? 4.1> 
OL AlphaCtOnVeUlSO seen: c ei testers: lors ciskn veka ioueserte 88.2 89.2 90.5 91.1 91.1 
Trove! (anil (ORCC MON. soo aaameugedaoednccosannncacn ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


4bSee footnotes to Table 2. 


TABLE 5—COMMERCIAL SALES? OF FLUID MILK IN CANADA, BY VOLUME, 1964-67 


Commercial Fluid Milk Sales 


Standard Special Two per cent 
Total? Milk Milk Milk 


thousand quarts 


LO 6A erences. rr etek ek Pepe ees 1,481,006 1,254,815 WSS 218,872 
NOG 5 wager eae eS nae oot agama i FO se omar ao 1,520, 959 1,253,445 6,220 261 , 294 
NGO Been ccs tee ee vredncs) 4, msi cgils Se eG to Sma ahe wows Sis 1,547,034 1,226,660 4,657 SiORValita 
yO Mpa Rte tec co tate ear ntnaies Gor ees a oiey aie ort 1,566,600 1,190,000 3,600 373,000 


4Covers sales by known operating plants and by producer-distributors in reporting marketing areas. 
bExcluding skim milk. 
cAugust to December, forecast. 


TABLE 6—CREAMERY BUTTER PRODUCTION IN CANADA, BY PROVINCE, 1955-67 


Average Average 1966 1967 
1955-59 1960-64 1965 (Preliminary) (Forecast) 


thousand pounds 


Caleta eis Ae ake © AP gee Oe ofa 317,366 347 , 583 337,381 334,130 322,000 
PAs) EOWWENel NEM coos necoc one uueneeneose bo msde 5,811 5,617 5, 884 5,189 4,500 
NOVAS SCOL A corr. striate si o.9. 6 eb Mee os AEROS eS aoa 5,173 3,484 3,000 2,880 2,500 
News ntinswit ketietc tras ci a eres aoe veer ate clans 8, 282 6,945 SPAN) 4,848 4,000 
(OUTS NOLS Gre reun wapyRRTR A cneits anc EMER ena CSOD RICCO NG et 125,969 135,896 (les Cont 141,199 139,000 
COTETITO Cr ae ee tec cen cn Sacre RR Rg Ir, 83,619 98 , 969 107,922 103,416 100,000 
Manito bart Say yiracew ec te nee ae te ree om cd or iy: 24,843 24,825 21,806 18,870 18,000 
a SAECO WALI: rtntste Ws che etal oe ead aca ces Sane 2 a 21 S31\) 27,160 21,700 19,031 16,000 
INVER sas Fo oe “ail 5 st Rea i 2 = some eam 88, 2: eames pon : 32,474 39,095 36 , 562 34,543 34,000 


Britisie Colui Dia pct ese irae weak an aera noe cuareneaegcae 3,876 5,592 Se 4,154 4,000 


FS AT ELS IES ST SEA IS ET EE IT ERE SE TE EE ET GEE SII ITE SEE EL I TL CS ELSE SSE ELE OD DS SE ELT ETE a SLE EERIE DEI, _LELESELE NE SLIT 
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TABLE 7—BUTTER: SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION, CANADA, 1955-67 


Creamery butter 

Stockssat January a. eek eae Ae te ere 
ProduGuOnicr. teeters wancea tetera ne Ree ans cay aren wee 
VIM PONES eernces tre Ree ae Fo ener eee nd ee ee em eae 


aT OtaleSUDDIV Ste ee eee ee ee ere ee 


EEX DONS cate cee ean ea Pere ree a 
Stocks:atlDecemberesiz.cnrcis. ele na ies cs re 
Domesti¢idisanpneakancese et eee oe 


Domestic disappearance of butter 

Creamery: butters-n no ee ee ee a ie 
Dairye DUC Few eenee ie ee ee Vd A en 
WHEW DUG recat rk Perea esl noe re ae ae a een 


Totalebutteic ee egy eee, 3000s) cae Beye oor, Be eo 


Average 
1955-59 


88 , 687 
317,366 
4 


406,057 
4,006 


91,627 
310,424 


310,424 
12,904 
2,185 


325,513 


Average 
1960-64 


178 , 688 
347 , 583 
1 


526 , 272 
97 ,210 


177,539 
321 523 


321,523 
7,430 
3,936 


332, 889 


1965 


1967 


196 
(Preliminary) (Forecast) 


thousand pounds 


100,021 
337,381 


437 , 402 


5, 379% 
75,822 
356, 201 


356, 201 
3,741 
4,573 


364,515 


®Excludes butter imported under special permit for conversion to butter oil for re-export. 


TABLE 8—CHEDDAR CHEESE: PRODUCTION IN CANADA, BY PROVINCE, 1955-67 


Alberta. 68 ahs peel eR EOE ee Br eer 


Average 
1955-59 


Average 
1960-64 


126,115 
1,103 


600 
49, 488 
71,253 
686 

64 
1,888 
1,033 


1965 


75, 822 60, 967 
334, 130 322,000 
<s 2 2408 
409, 952 385,207 
6812 = 
60, 967 58,207 
348, 304 327,000 
348, 304 327,000 
B5Si 3,000 
4,979 5,000 
356,594 335,000 


1967 


19 
(Preliminary) (Forecast) 


thousand pounds 


158 , 088 
1,714 


610 
61,343 
89,994 

1,145 
2,188 
1,094 


167,256 


1,973 
565 
615 

69,627 
89, 293 
1,441 


2,302 
1,440 


TABLE 9—NATURAL CHEESE: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES, CANADA, 1955-67 


Cheddar cheese 

Stocks-<at January iss cc ceee Oe en ee ee 
PROGR DIONE cae re eerie rors cat Se ka ee ea ae 
LiMPOUtS. ecm ecne ere eee te rae are tr eee 


E2Xi00 his shearer ery a pink lent teers rare ns a eee Oe ee 


Domestic disappearance of factory cheese 
Cheddar cheese eu net nae bccn te Ree ee ae 


CurnrentarecelpESselvi On tre all ie rear raete sa amr ee 


TR ee RA SAS ARS ASSIS ESSE RI SOR SRST SAGE ET NETS CO St SS SES NE ARE EI TEESE SSE EY SIE 1 SETS PAR BT ROSE PSE ET KE KE TER LIES DEES BT NIE EOI I SEI ST CTI 


Average Average 
1955-59 1960-64 
43 , 824 56 , 294 
92,548 126,115 
I TSO 5 
137 , 502 182,414 
133,874 24,032 
45,846 57,481 
77,985 100,901 
77,985 100,901 
9,327 14,216 
9,789 14,724 
97,101 129,841 


32.0 


33.1 


1965 


966 


161,500 


2,500 
1,400 
600 
65,000 
85,500 
2,000 


3,000 
1,500 


1907 


1 
(Preliminary) (Forecast) 


thousand pounds 


58,466 65,525 
158,088 167,256 
216,554 232,781 

31,643 35, 204 

65,525 79,864 
119,386 117,713 
119,386 W1Ze713 

20,018 25,779 

17,212 15,719 
156,616 159,211 


39.1 


41.9 


“Price paid by wholesalers to manufacturers of cheddar cheese, Basis: delivered to Montreal. 


79 , 864 
161 , 500 


241 , 364 


31,000 
81,864 
128,500 


128,500 
98,500 
19,500 


176, 500 


cents per pound for Canada First Grade, Quebec white cheddar 


44.2 


TABLE 10—CONCENTRATED MILK PRODUCTS: PRODUCTION, DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES, CANADA 1955-67 


Average 
1955-59 
Production 
EV ADOrALOC IW IOI GI Ke ot, tee he ne kee an nae We 304,976 
Dryawholezmil eek. a cee seo ens, aan at seen ans 21,016 
Dinyeskinuimilcaeentevires hint’. s coriehe eh . gratis cooreeberat 129,778 
Gondensedawholevmilkeee ee sete et eeu eters 14,777 
Exports 
Svaenosniael Wino Wile. oo odccccebbobdooouvooesuecouc 4,891 
Drvyawholeamil keewer 4 cee cee tern mere gee re A eerie 17,150 
Dryesicinmunmiliktereencceecionceurn nes htt rst oan Mee ec eee aera 33,905 
Domestic disappearance 
WEIN) WINE Too deo oocaooodoudumusagoBoucus 298 , 700 
DRyeWNOLB ION Kier, Soe cw pica det cuntven ta eusc ae has 3,954 
DD ry aS Kilmer il Ken tes pete aoas hence ete chee here coearis, 31 etter ore tata oe 96 , 650 
Condensedawholesnmilkerer cee ie mene cree tee 13,972 
Wholesale price, Montreal® 
Evaporated:whole- milksal | mer sgiageds dst. eect. eae 6.04 
DG YEWIVO Gai Kees vat ge ror ce ve odes oct seer cee 37.8 
DYES Klima Spray-PEOCESS)\ shank nord: seine a teem 14.1 


Average 
1960-64 


312,279 
27,800 
191,285 
16,129 


7,591 
23,656 
46,893 


306,415 
3,828 
143,092 
16,118 


6.50 


37.3 
10.2 


1965 


310, 136 
21,947 
922,155 
19,251 


6,654 
19,653 
86, 258 


299,633 
3,840 
138,892 
19,138 


966 


1967 


1 
(Preliminary) (Forecast) 


thousand pounds 


309, 892 


300, 166 

1,298 
163,499 
22,352 


dollars per case 


7.01 


7.33 


cents per pound 


37.0 
15.2 


39.0 
17.5 


303 , 000 


293,000 
2,000 
160,000 
25,000 


a ae EIRP LEI DEEL ILOILO LE DE DILL LL EY ELE ELLE ITE LLET EEL ELLE LETS DOL ELE DELLE DEEL LDS RE LEENA ELLE EVE SEDI AEDES 


Simple average of monthly average prices for each year. 


TABLE 11—ESTIMATED SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR MILK, CANADA, 1960-66 AND FORECAST FOR 1967 


RE ST ST IEE PSP LATTE LS A TESTE LTE EL ELL EEL IIL ES EN IE ELL SLE ET TS AIAN TLE ALI EE LE GOL EB SARL AE DEED DEE ERE ES 


Average 1967 
1960-64 1965 1966 (Forecast) 
thousands 
fon PopulationomGanadacat JULY oc). cercud. sive wen aslettde «sepia tas 18,562 19,604 20 ,050 20,441 
million pounds milk equivalent 
DEEStOCKS Al ANUANy, len <igetto a nate hak ease hehe SBOE aur cmyrce arin 5,011 3,174 2,697 2,532 
Sw PTOCUCHON Sere et re SIE ee ee Serre es Meat eee Ree oes ean a 18,281 18,360 18,375 18,152 
Ch, [NAROXOYARS.. } botee.chdo. cic nen oid od toe onces Beso POO oD Ons HS HOS OD Okngw.d ar 160 192> 192» 260° 
Ree OAR SUpOIV (2 Foc dee cree Daren Sok ete ae ate ees 23,452 21,726 21,264 20,944 
6. Domestic Human Consumption 
Fluidtmilktand' Crean .soske vec fara ace ie eerie =o cuteness 5,970 6,085 6,104 6,124 
AULA C2 Gat ae Oe RE Ole tn Aes Scent ha ores olor amieeric cio cree OL ora orca oe neo 7,697 8,423 8, 228 7,726 
Calvo aa ee ee NCH tartan omen sume TORR Une Pal tx 1,438 1,743 1,775 1,941 
ORO PROGUCKS sheers eae ty gr nel ieee: Se ae aL seeps Semen ee 1,400 1,355 1,433 1,500 
“Oh il eects see ele abe a ne Ohare Bacto eecitss oy MeO ake ecceami eC 16,505 17,606 17,540 17,291 
(eed stoi leiVeStOc kee aise bene eer ee oo oor ct) cao ehebaen. 835 THES 709 690 
SEX POMtG ee oo ha eee ete: Pane ete eae ade, ARS POR tater gtaays MA « Si a Renee. Uy tlZ 650° 483> 405° 
OQ. otal_ Disappearance: (6-27-4285... .urcyatie are seers oe sie cere 18,452 19,031 18,732 18,386 
10. Stocks at December 31 (Calculated) (5—9)..................5. 5,000 2,695 2ROSe 2,558 
Poe Actial: Stockss Mali Products sh... chee. ulos Mieetotiete ds @, aticteeton 5,002 2,697 2,532 


Henne ee ememeaaaeceamaaaammmmaamamammaaaaaaaaaal 


@June 1 previous to 1963. 
bSee Table 5. 


POULTRY MEAT AND EGGS 


POULTRY MEAT 


Situation 


The production of poultry meat continued to 
expand in 1967 but at a slower rate than the aver- 
age growth in recent years. Poultry meat output in 
1967 is expected to reach 830 million pounds, a rise 
of 5 per cent from 1966; this compares with the 
average annual growth rate of 9 per cent achieved 
over the 1960 to 1966 period. Domestic consump- 
tion in 1967 is estimated at 840 million pounds, or 
7 per cent up from 1966. The more rapid growth in 
consumption than production reflects the expected 
reduction in storage stocks during 1967 compared 
with the stock build-up which occurred in 1966. Per 
capita consumption of poultry meat will likely rise 
to about 41 pounds in 1967, up 1.5 pounds from a 
year earlier. 

The consumption of poultry meat should increase 
at approximately the same rate as the consumption 
of total red meats, in 1967. The competitive price 
position of poultry with respect to beef improved 
as beef prices rose during the year. Competition 
from pork, on the other hand, increased sharply 
with the very large increase in supplies at lower 
prices. 

The supply pattern changed during 1967. The 
expansionary phase in 1966 carried through the first 
half of 1967, and marketings in the January-June 
period were 16 per cent higher than a year earlier. 
Supplies in this period exceeded demand and re- 
sulted in a decline in prices and an increase in 
storage stocks of poultry meat. During July to Sep- 
tember, marketings of broiler turkeys declined, and 
placements through the summer indicate that the 
production of all chicken and turkey in the fourth 
quarter of 1967 wil be lower than in the previous 
year. This should enable some reduction in the level 
of stocks. 

Chicken and fowl production in 1967 will total 
an estimated 606 million pounds, eviscerated weight, 
consisting of 522 million pounds of broiler and 
roaster chicken and 84 million pounds of fowl. This 
represents a 7 per cent rise in production from a 
year earlier, the increase being almost all due to the 
growth in broiler chicken output. Domestic con- 
sumption of chicken and fowl, estimated at 618 mil- 
lion pounds for 1967, is about 12 million pounds 
higher than domestic production, the difference being 
made up by imports of 8 million pounds and a 4 
million pound decline in storage stocks. 
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Broiler chicken marketings at registered stations 
from January to September 30, 1967, were 105 mil- 
lion head, or in eviscerated weight, 312 million 
pounds. This is an increase of 35 million pounds 
or 13 per cent from 1966. All the broiler producing 
provinces except British Columbia shared in the 
expansion of output. A 19 per cent increase from a 
year earlier occurred in Quebec which now supplies 
37 per cent of the Canadian total; British Columbia 
production was unchanged, and the remaining prov- 
inces all recorded increase of between 10 per cent 
and 15 per cent. Broiler chicken marketings will 
total 406 million pounds in 1967, up 9 per cent 
from 1966. 


Prices to producers for live No. 1 broiler chicken 
in September 1967 were from 0.5 cents to 3 cents 
below prices in September 1966. The differences in 
prices between provinces partly reflect the changes 
in production during the year. At one extreme, prices 
in Quebec, where the major growth occurred, were 
18.5¢ per pound or 3¢ below 1966 prices. On the 
other hand, British Columbia with no increase in 
production, recorded a price of 21.5¢ per pound, 
only 0.5¢ below a year earlier. Prices in Ontario 
(19¢ per pound), Manitoba and Alberta (20¢) 
were 1 to 1.5¢ below the corresponding prices in 
1966. 


Breeders in broiler supply flocks in Canada 
showed a moderate increase in 1967 and stood at 
about 1,350,000 birds on September 1, up 5 per 
cent from a year earlier. The major increases oc- 
curred in Quebec, followed by British Columbia, 
Alberta and Nova Scotia; a small decline in numbers 
occurred in Ontario and Manitoba. Pullet chicks 
placed for broiler supply flock replacements, how- 
ever, have declined markedly in Eastern Canada in 
recent months. In the six-month period to September 
23, 1967, pullet chick placements in Canada num- 
bered 1.3 million, a fall of 13 per cent from the 
same period last year. 


Outlook 


The future long-run growth in the demand for all 
poultry meat due to population and incomes growth 
is estimated at about 3.5 per cent per annum. Con- 
sequently, a growth in production of greater than 
3.5 per cent per annum would necessitate a decline 
in poultry prices, if red meat prices remain un- 
changed. A small improvement in poultry prices 
relative to red meats may occur due to more favor- 
able trends in costs of poultry production and distri- 
bution, with further advances in technology and 


increased efficiency through greater industry con- 
centration. However, the likely reductions in unit 
costs appear to be small in relation to those 
achieved in the past decade. Combining the demand 
and supply effects, it is projected that the poultry 
industry can expect to achieve a long-run growth of 
4 to 4.5 per cent a year at constant profit margins 
per unit of output. 

Poultry meat production in 1968 may expand at 
close to the projected long-run growth rate of 4 to 
4.5 per cent. The rapid expansion in pork produc- 
tion during 1967 is expected to continue through 
1968 and provide strong competition to poultry 
meat. The beef supply position could be such as 
to lead to further increases in the price advantage 
which poultry holds. 

The expected drop in production in the last quar- 
ter of 1967 should enable a reduction of storage 
stocks to normal levels, and allow for a more stable 
growth in output in 1968. The decline in poultry 
meat prices in 1967 will tend to dampen the pro- 
duction response in the coming year, but this effect 
should be partly offset by the expected decline in 
feed costs. Record large crops of corn and soybeans 
are expected in North America this year. 

Placements of broiler chicken in July-September 
1967 were about 4 per cent below a year earlier, and 
marketings in the fourth quarter are expected to be 
slightly lower than in 1966. The expansion in broiler 
production is expected to resume in 1968 and con- 
tinue at a somewhat faster rate than the growth in 
total poultry meat output. Pullet chicks placed for 
the Canadian broiler supply flock have declined in 
recent months but any deficit in Canadian hatching 
egg supplies may be offset by imports from the 
U.S.A. 

Producer marketing boards are operating in all 
the major producing provinces except Manitoba and 
Quebec. The boards, through quota marketing plans, 
should be instrumental in keeping the expansion in 
output at close to the expected growth in demand. 
However, the possibility of imports either from the 
U.S.A., competition from other provinces, together 
with strong competition from other poultry products 
should ensure that marketing boards will not be 
able to raise broiler prices by keeping the market 
in short supply. This could also ensure optimum 
consumption. 

United States prices of live broilers dropped in 
August, 1967, to a low of 12.9¢ per pound. The 
growth in production, however, is tapering off and, 
according to the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
some rise in broiler prices in late fall and winter may 
be expected. 


TURKEYS 
Situation 


Turkeys slaughtered in registered plants in Can- 
ada to September 30 totaled 10.1 million birds 
compared with 9.3 million in the same period of 
1966. Most of the overall rise in 1967 turkey mar- 
ketings was due to larger production of broiler 
turkeys in the first half of the year. 


Placements of poults for broiler production were 
up sharply from year-ago levels during the last half 
of 1966 through to mid-March, 1967. This was 
especially so in south western Ontario, the main 
producing area, and to a lesser extent in the Fraser 
Valley of British Columbia, the third ranking centre 
of broiler turkey production. Broiler poult place- 
ments rose only modestly from year-earlier levels 
in Quebec. 

As a result of the sharp expansion in broiler 
turkey production and of larger overall meat sup- 
plies in early 1967, prices of light and medium 
weight turkeys trended downward in the early 
months of this year. Cold storage stocks of turkeys 
at January 1, which were well above year-earlier 
levels, contributed to the downward pressure on 
producer and wholesale turkey prices. In March, 
representatives of all segments of the Ontario turkey 
industry recommended voluntary reductions in 1967 
production programs. The recommendation was 
followed, and poult placements fell below year-ago 
levels and have remained lower, not only in Ontario 
but for Canada as a whole. 


Similar concern about the level of heavy turkey 
prices under conditions of sharply higher poult place- 
ments last winter led to a reduction in placements 
from March to May, especially in Ontario, Mani- 
toba, Quebec and Saskatchewan. This resulted in 
an overall reduction in national placements during 
this period, although producers in British Columbia 
and to a lesser extent in Alberta ignored the warn- 
ings and continued to expand their operations. Poult 
placements for heavy turkey production in June and 
July, although seasonally lower than peak place- 
ments from March to May, were up moderately on 
a national basis, with Ontario and British Columbia 
contributing most of the increase. 

On the basis of Canadian placements and market- 
ings to September 30, heavy turkey marketings at 
registered stations in Canada in 1967 will likely 
total about 7.1 million birds, slightly under the 7.3 
million of 1966. Heavy tom marketings (16 pounds 
and up, eviscerated basis) are forecast at 3.8 million, 
up slightly from a year ago, and heavy hens (over 
10 and under 16 pounds) are forecast at 3.3 mil- 
lion, accounting for all of the overall reduction. 
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Broiler turkey marketings in 1967 are forecast to 
total 8.7 million, up 500,000 head from slaughter 
in 1966. The sharp rise in first half-year marketings 
to 4.6 million accounts for all of the increase. Since 
July, output has been moderately below year-ago 
levels, and this trend will continue into early 1968, 
according to reports of poults placed for broiler 
production this summer and early fall. 

Price relationships between light and medium 
weight turkeys this fall will influence the extent of 
further feeding of broilers for the Christmas market. 
Last year, prices of medium weight turkeys in 
Central Canada in early November rose to 4¢ above 
broiler prices, and considerable numbers of broilers 
were finished in the heavier class. This is not ex- 
pected to occur this year because reduced broiler 
production, and hen imports from the United States 
will likely keep prices between broilers and heavy 
hens within a narrow range. 

Heavy hen turkeys were being imported into Can- 
ada this fall partly because of very low prices in 
the United States compared with Canadian prices. 
The U.S. turkey crop, estimated at 126 million 
birds, will be up by 8 per cent from the previous 
year, and prices in that country are extremely low. 
The relatively higher level of heavy hen prices in 
Canada was due to anticipated requirements at 
Thanksgiving, and a shortage of offerings from 
stocks and marketings. Although storage stocks of 
heavy hens at October 1, preliminarily reported at 
14.5 million pounds, were slightly above year-ago 
levels, marketings in the last quarter were expected 
to be down sharply from a year ago. The fact that 
the industry made cutbacks earlier this year will 
insure its being able to take full advantage of the 
maximum price differential (duty, exchange, freight) 
between Canadian and U.S. turkey prices this fall. 

At October 3 at London, live No. 1 heavy hen 
turkeys (over 12 and under 20 lbs.) were quoted 
24.5¢ per pound, 1¢ under a year ago. Last year 
hen prices rose to 27.5¢ at the same market in 
December, but prices this year are likely to be 
about 2 to 3¢ lower prior to Christmas. 

Heavy tom (20 lbs. and over, live) prices at 
London at September 23 were 23¢, and will likely 
advance 4 to 1¢ into December. 

Broiler turkey prices (under 12 lbs. live) at Lon- 
don at September 23 were 22.5¢ and seem likely to 
hold about this level until early 1968. 

Producer marketing boards for turkeys began 
operation in British Columbia, Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan during the past year. The plans being 
administered by these boards incorporate quota con- 
trol powers. In Ontario, the Board is operating a 
promotion program only. 
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Outlook 


The outlook for 1968 is for a continuation of the 
intensely competitive situation that has prevailed in 
turkey markets in 1967. With the trend toward 
fewer but larger producers, many small flock opera- 
tions have been liquidated throughout Canada in 
recent years. From the grower’s point of view, the 
growing of turkeys for open market selling appears 
to be a risky venture, and increasing numbers of 
birds will likely be produced under contract. Pro- 
ducer marketing boards will in all probability be a 
large factor in future turkey production in some 
provinces. 


EGGS 
Situation 


The trend of rising egg production in Canada in 
1967 has resulted in egg prices being down sharply 
from year-ago levels. The cumulative weighted aver- 
age egg price to producers for all grades at registered 
stations to September 30 was 28.3¢ per dozen, 
down 9.2¢ from the same period in 1966 and about 
3¢ below the 1959-63 average of 31¢ per dozen. 
The national weighted average price of Grade A 
Large for the 1966-67 marketing year was 36.7¢ 
per dozen compared with 42.4¢ in the previous 
year. 


Marketings of eggs at registered grading stations 
in Canada in 1967 will set a new high, and will 
exceed by a wide margin the previous record mar- 
ketings of 1964. Egg marketings to September 30 
totaled 6.4 million cases (30 dozen per case), up by 
more than 0.6 million cases or by 11.7 per cent 
from deliveries in the same period of 1966. 


In the first nine months of 1967, egg marketings 
averaged 163,000 cases weekly, and will likely equal 
or exceed this rate during the remainder of the year. 
If so, egg marketings for 1967 will total about 8.5 
million cases compared with marketings of 7.8 and 
7.5 million cases in 1965 and 1966 respectively. 


The rising trend of egg production in 1967 reflects 
the expansion that has occurred in layer numbers 
in Canada since November, 1966, when the upward 
trend began. According to reports of egg type pul- 
let chick placements from registered hatcheries, pul- 
let layer numbers in Canada will rise to a peak in 
November, 1967 of 23.4 million, up 2.9 million 
from the same date a year ago. Because the rate of 
pullet chick replacements has dropped slightly below 
year ago levels since June, the supply of ready-to- 
lay pullets from November onward will be corre- 
spondingly smaller than in the same period a year 
earlier. However, by January, 1968, pullet layer 


numbers in Canada, estimated at 23.2 million, will 
be up about 10 per cent from year-earlier numbers. 
If the lower rate of replacement continues as ex- 
pected, egg marketings in the first half of 1968 will 
continue to exceed year-earlier levels, but by a dim- 
inishing amount each week. By mid-1968, weekly 
egg marketings will likely equal 1967 levels, which 
were record large and surplus to table egg require- 
ments at that time. 

The rise of egg marketings during 1967 resulted 
in a falling trend of egg prices from November, 
1966 to June, 1967, when peak marketings occur- 
red. Egg prices to producers for all grades across 
Canada firmed up in late July to 28¢ per dozen after 
having dropped rather steadily from an average of 
46¢ per dozen in November, 1966, to a low of 24¢ 
during June and July. Prices have remained steady 
at about 28¢ per dozen during August and Septem- 
ber. 

With shell egg supplies in Canada up substantially 
from levels in 1966, the volume of egg processing 
operations expanded sharply in 1967. Liquid egg 
production in registered plants in the period from 
January to September 30 totaled 25.6 million pounds 
compared with 15 million in the same period last 
year. As a result of the heavy volume of processing, 
storage stocks of frozen eggs at October 1, at 9.2 
million pounds, were up sharply from both begin- 
ning-year and year-ago levels of 2.7 and 3.8 million 
pounds respectively. The volume of liquid egg pro- 
duction in 1967 will likely exceed output in any 
year since 1959, when large quantities were proc- 
essed for the Agricultural Stabilization Board. 

The situation in egg markets in the United States 
in 1967 has been similar to that prevailing 
in Canada. Egg production was surplus to table egg 
requirements in the period following Easter to last 
July. Imports of shell eggs into Canada from the 
U.S.A. to September 30 totaled 185,000 cases in 
spite of the per dozen costs of duty (3.5¢), ex- 
change (2.5¢) and freight (1 to 2¢). About 40 
per cent of these were undergrades that were used 
for processing. 

In July, the Agricultural Products Board put a 
direct purchase program for eggs into operation. 


Under this program, surplus eggs could be pur- 
chased for processing and distribution under food 
aid programs. The purchase program has contrib- 
uted toward the improvement of price levels since 
last summer, although purchases under the program 
have not been large to date. No payment will be 
made under the egg deficiency payment program in 
1967 because the national weighted average price 
ended the support year 2.7¢ per dozen above the 
national support level of 34¢, Grade A Large basis. 


Outlook 


Egg prices in Canada will likely come under pres- 
sure again by late fall and supplies will likely 
remain excessive until mid-1968. The main factor in 
egg price determination during this period will be 
the strength of the demand for processing eggs. In 
view of the larger stock position in egg products 
and the rather limited market for egg products in 
Canada, egg prices in 1968 could duplicate the low 
levels that prevailed in 1965, when a similar supply 
situation prevailed. 

The egg supply situation will gradually be cor- 
rected in 1968, according to the lower rate of pul- 
let replacements planned for this winter. Egg prices 
will likely rise more than seasonally next fall, as was 
the situation in late 1965 when an actual egg short- 
age developed because of too large a cutback in 
spring replacements. The same situation will likely 
prevail in late 1968, but to a lesser extent because 
of fewer and better informed specialized egg pro- 
ducers. 

A large proportion of egg production is being 
undertaken in conjunction with grader-distributors, 
operating quality control and volume incentive pro- 
grams. This greater co-ordination between distribu- 
tors and producers should exert a stabilizing effect 
upon production and price. In addition, new egg 
marketing boards in British Columbia and in Que- 
bec are pursuing the objectives of more stable in- 
comes for egg producers. Both boards have quota 
controls on marketings for the purpose of keeping 
supply and demand in balance at remunerative price 
levels to producers. 
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TABLE 1—CHICKS AND POULTS PLACED ON FARMS IN CANADA, BY MONTH, 1964 TO 1967 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Total 


thousand 

Egg Production 

Chicks 
1964530 ee Roe: 1,383 2,106 4,346 5,389 4,744 2,326 1,087 804 907 979 986 993 26,050 
19Gb oe vate: ee oe dol OG Glee li7en 2, BO1D (4397. 4178.) 2, 2a ae Ou at. O25 9507 15076 1089 TAL 259019 3 22768 
LOG anon. ase ar 1,311 1,663 3,161 3,947. 3,853 2,516 1,461 1,342 1,423 1,385 1,464 1,539 25,065 
NOG Teeter 1,645 1,850 2,983 4,120 4,269 2,409 1,334 1,200 

Broiler Chicks 
1 SOF Reece Poe eae 7,786 9,372 13,062 10,133 10,389 13,393 9,517 9,457 11,614 8,069 8,277 12,636 123,705 
19G5 eet nee 10,026 9,861 11,676 12,103 12,810 12,383 11,857 11,306 10,845 10,217 10,802 11,178 135,064 
USA atrolewies 11,357 11,363 13,004 13,769 14,698 13,859 13,243 12,956 12,052 11,983 11,690 12,992 152,966 
OG eeees eee 12,649 11,960 16,367 14,047 14,315 16,874 11,334 13,182 


Broiler Weight 
Turkey Poults 


1064 arr aA 299 325 301 387 568 750 749 737 682 532 491 460 6,281 
HOGS ES Seen c 544 573 684 548 603 773 797 715 633 706 854 841 8,271 
LOOG ess sees Ses 578 704 760 810 690 962 1,081 399 902 800 1,041 1,014 10,341 
196 fea Saris 884 742 716 614 643 816 923 913 


Heavy Weight 
Turkey Poults 


(ue ee ee 174 364:«:1,645 2,206 1,771 1,064 358 68 14 34 695 1 Gta al 
1965 queen. 204 537 1,672 2,049 1,912 959 455 113 36 57. e0Scs basi 34 mo aood 
190604, So ee 245 575 1,834 2,290 2,007 972 495 105 62 61 36 184 8,866 
1SC7L Ou. Oe 348 752 1,915 1,902 1,819 1,175 609 174 


TABLE 2—EGG TYPE CHICK PLACEMENTS IN CANADA, WESTERN CANADA AND EASTERN CANADA, BY 
QUARTERS, 1963 TO 1967 


1963 1964 1965 1966 1967? 
million 
Canada 
January—Wlareh)..foens< ta acy. opine een le 6.5 7.8 5.4 6.2 6.5 
April Sun Gs ott ot tanh eer ee ec 12.9 12.4 10.8 10.3 10.8 
July-September: Artis: tas cGne carne teens eee 3.0 2 oe See 4.2 83, 7 
October-December... fae oa ee SEO 3.0 3.4 4.4 835 7/ 


canary March needa cia ees ok oe ee oe 3.6 4.5 Sel Sh 5: Sh.{8! 
ADP UIMnG ,o: ote ee ata, rhe cer a eC toon ere Gus 6u2 5S Be. 1} 55 
diel Y=OOPLOMDEr Ash aha toe seek we Ue er Phe] 1.9 2nS 2.8 255 
October-December ius, a0 vaciekc eee ee 2ES 2.0 2 pe 3.0 2.6 


*“The last quarter is estimated. 
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TABLE 3—EGGS: PRODUCTION IN CANADA, BY PROVINCE, 1955-59 TO 1967 


Average Average 19 
1955-59 1960-64 1965 1966 (Forecast) 
thousand dozen 

AINA re a es ee ETNA a caer oti ties sss: Sustain tereere 422,497 431,111 432,795 412,943 450 , 000 
Princesedwardslslandmes.mscc st ccs oe cern one 5,725 4,264 3,944 3,388 3,000 
NOV aE S COLLAR erat rey otros cet eee cu shers ont sacks eee es 17,840 18, 549 18,450 18,854 19,000 
NeWEBCUNSWIGkKer Mec «one ee ors oa oleae ence 8,128 9,007 9,189 8,680 8,000 
@USHOCH ee Fehon sc SRP os sacha eteccre seein tes 60 , 944 67,059 77,013 71,368 80 , 000 
OTA Ome ee ek othe sok oe eseic Oo ces ereiieene oar anes 173,014 178 , 447 170,701 159, 267 173,000 
ANAT YA TEUGY OFF Voss cones & Sled SNe Ae orca STE cee re er Ee aN RRR oe 35,911 38, 270 42 , 584 40,257 44,000 
Saskatchewallesr re eee do. See ae era ticcaner Bai eieneie i 39,907 31,410 Pls) evo) 22,562 22,000 
FEN TIES G Tale eaeee wetter ie cress avec ircanicsacaul tnt pociauatra ae boo a Sue este reigeils 47 ,029 40,441 36 , 654 37,432 40 ,000 
Bratishe Columb tac seer. cnes tac ore eo seas nce 33,999 43 ,664 48 ,881 51,135 61,000 


TABLE 4—EGGS: SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION, CANADA, 1955-59 TO 1967 


Average 

1955-59 
StOCKStatelanuUaryale rin ctieriaacietas excl tra amas teae eae 9,096 
Production totaligacs. seme ccio ce atostac eemnctrs sneer 423,057 
Wainy oTOVAeSeS OS See eer emote pitas: Maree wa ecient eas omer 2,539 
TOLAIBSU PDI Veneta Pee hates Gite ee ste ec cust emote tusetemodt ber eaten ses 434,692 
EXONS Meee REDE eA ide oe ne cele eal Sie tare ee Re 13,385 
Usedsforehatchiin gunna nocenrenceeeeornereers onenniens 13,325 
StocksratmDecemberno lees. ccc ican mera - 8,196 
AppanentauserasmOOdmawa nach ca ete card cker ec cere 399, 786 


“Forecast, except for stocks at January 1. 
bIncludes eggs for hatching. 


TABLE 5—EGGS: COMMERCIAL MOVEMENT, 1958 TO 1967 


Average 
1960-64 1965 1966 19672 
thousand dozen 
4,998 6,900 5,490 4,230 
431,111 432,795 412,943 450 , 000 
4,344 5,853 17,734 14,000 
440,453 445,548 436,167 468 , 230 
4,561 U5 UAlr/ 1,070 — 
17,584 20,627 23,178 23 , 500 
5,172 5,490 4,230 7,000 
413,136 418,314 407 ,689 437 , 730 


Inspected 


for 
exports 


Inspected 
shell egg 
imports® 


Frozen in 
registered 


plants 


Receipts at 
registered 
stations 

TO BS atest bree ce eae an ee capes stan coer Mine tien at ttn 6,735 
TOD OMI rec ens e cs coke OR rs oo MLA aM Meroe tie 7,370 
TOGO ee sero Ren nals aaa Sone Nr aie onesie eters 6,976 
196 Tit, eA. wb eee oS pies ORR e oe a eee are 6, 886 
5 Kel cpio eee ea eae yee ate Meat Pare er eee ny eos cea eee 7,097 
OG SMR ee cies Sols Al ons GER Ata try cvs Spee a Cee eye 6, 964 
Wo TSY a 5 (A eee Ae cel a er eA Pr, CE ee ASE 7,796 
TOG Sie reese erg Sade hho eae ae os sips SER che tte als tA 
19GG Re cE ah oy oR oR Uae 
1966 ant—O cheeses. ache Soir hasia erent. A oan 5,683 
TOC ZEVAMS=— SOD te OU) cess a eccey elder eae cuca are seman rers rool 


“Does not include eggs for hatching. 
bAdjusted for change in storage stocks. 


thousand cases of 30 dozen 


439 
574 


435 
736 
559 
442 
546 
468 
595 
599 
468 
384 
657 


5,849 
6,095 
6,142 
6, 332 
6,576 
6,655 
7,167 
7,239 
7,319 
5,444 
5, 888 


Movement 
to consumer 
outlets? 
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TABLE 6—AVERAGE WEIGHTED EGG PRICES TO PRODUCERS FOR CANADA GRADE A LARGE SIZE, 
1961-62 TO 1966-67 
SSS I I TE EE SP eT PA 


Last Week of the Month Cumulative from October 1 


1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 


cents per dozen cents per dozen 
October 47.1 37.8 44.3 34.2 Ls{0)5 70 50.4 47.2 42.7 47.0 30.9 50.0 50.4 
November 42.6 46.8 S19 DOM, Silla 50.3 46.6 43.6 43.3 30.2 49.1 50.2 
December 28R3 BORG 32.4 29.0 42.6 45.2 40.1 40.0 40.4 29.8 48.6 49.7 
January 2820 28.4 30.3 21.8 34.4 34.9 36.7 S20 37.8 PAE, 44.8 46.8 
February 31.0 SY 571 Sitinel 25.8 SY oe 32.8 Some 36.0 Son) PTD 43.2 43.9 
March S250) 34.8 28.9 Plime 43.5 Spee 34.5 36.4 S5n0) Pa 42.6 41.8 
April 28.6 Somy 26.9 29.4 43.2 32.8 33.9 36.4 33.9 27.4 42.7 40.6 
May 26.2 3 PR 28.8 35.6 PS) 1 33.0 S529 32.4 PY Tl 42.1 SONS 
June 25no 30.8 25.9 29.2 34.8 28.1 See S5e5 Silera PT ff 41.2 38.1 
July 29.4 Sot SOn2 SD oe 44.4 Se 7/ Bil fe} 35.6 Si) 8! 28.0 41.0 S120 
August 40.1 41.6 38.8 39.6 50.8 35.0 S225 36.0 Sie 28.8 41.7 36.9 
September 41.0 5OM 30.7 47.3 5OE2 36.6 33.0 36.8 32.0 29.7 42.4 SOn/ 


TABLE 7—EGGS: MONTHLY WEIGHTED AVERAGE PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS FOR ALL GRADES OF 
EGGS AT REGISTERED STATIONS, CANADA, 1959-63 TO 1967 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Average 


cents per dozen 


Average 1959-6305. hues... 2eeey.25 29 31 30 27 27 30 33 36 38 36 29 31 


Average Average 1967 
1955-59 1960-64 1965 1966 (Forecast) 


thousand pounds eviscerated weight basis 
CHICKEN AND FOWL 


Canaanite ebb nits bcs ape rn ae tiene eave as 327,557 428 , 708 515,129 567,911 605 , 600 
Aiea EC MMEICMIGIC ona aeccgesosaceaapacursscsueuc 2,542 1,349 1,180 1021 1,000 
Novatscotia.:.\) GEaeaon ty. <. eee. fen os 8,102 13,710 15,409 18,849 19,200 
NOWIB uns wick yee, h-, ee e o  e en 7 ea 5,302 5,252 7,501 9,593 12,600 
OQUCBD OCT ihc ec tee Sos eee RS acs de em ge ee. Creno2 129 ,094 Wi OSr, 198,117 216,300 
Oniariot Sie! eeererenmon ote wigeeae Aen cearnieeink rinse dae 144,477 156 , 543 183, 784 194,009 206 , 200 
Mianitobaies hi og: 3.3 BOSE, CIS) eee San reer te Wine Ae 24,105 25,301 28 , 000 31,709 32,300 
SASKALCHO WAIL 2.00% scat ates ares aah or ee re cra enya Ree 23,435 22,103 20,985 20 , 928 20,700 
AI DORA Sr toes. ccc besa cco oc Et a Le 29,707 40,539 43 , 732 51,304 52,400 
BritisheColumbiay nek ee ae Ce a eee 22,755 34,817 37,201 42,381 44,900 
TURKEY 

Caria een vcd er cic ote genet es aieee Cn Sent he 97 , 452 141,479 186 , 299 PANS) PY 212,000 
erince. Edward lislandis. 25 sees ch cne ee ee 265 219 UL 125 100 
WOVassODUlas a... naumanh nis wes oie ae ae teen 1,011 674 1,678 1,161 1,500 
NeW BnINSWICk2. 3 nt heh) & Evi ae 5 Meee Pen eee 787 474 1,062 1,797 2,000 
OUSBE Cre aries i copmetauaneo tia bun ae dk oe Met id ante ae eae gees 13,797 17,438 27 , 869 35 , 987 37,000 
ONTAIAOS wraeRiair i. KGeeme tie wee coae re ale ee em 32,199 61,147 89 , 884 108 , 538 104,400 
VI ANAM os ec: Baeheris sien tbe: en Rae ae ae 14,048 19,019 22,553 21,363 19,000 
Saskgichowan.. sates. cts aeean te Oe eee 15,091 17,426 14,941 12,898 10,000 
Alar Care serps alwve g cone sie ait iter tS erin ee 13,202 16,574 17,154 16,977 19,000 
British Colum biaienaitteoncassonrote nensat eelimeetenerenntaeters 7,052 8,509 11,031 14,281 19,000 


“Total production, includes output not marketed through registered processing plants. 
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TABLE 9—POULTRY: MARKETINGS THROUGH REGISTERED PROCESSING PLANTS, BY KINDS IN CANADA, 
1960-64 TO 1967 


im 


Duck and 
Chicken Fowl Turkey Goose Total 
thousand pounds eviscerated weight basis 
Average 
TOGO G4 Rete prereset Oke POTN Se SC er tots 0). Ween ec alae? 290 , 397 39, 933 121,019 3,995 454 , 904 
TRESS IS “orcs sdackeled Srey Phas Re rear pid RA CAEN ATS aaa the 348 ,008 37,524 140,373 4,152 530,057 
iS SOOPER freer erate oS cet aos oe ERE 376,005 36,914 163, 230 4,262 580,411 
LOGO Rie oe peba ra hci: ats inant Seen Sue els 2 We Oa 423 , 442 38, 240 187,809 4,397 653 , 888 
POOGRU AIS OCU NM s LAe) write. eer eae eg eee 313,687 28,138 102,963 1,954 446, 742 
OG Carla SON ESO sai et ates lhe i ete 350 , 642 29,403 A dileoils Doug 493 ,671 


a ES LE TT ES ESSE ET TERE ER ITED E IEP EE SSE ETE TEE ISIE EERE OCI 


TABLE 10—SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION OF POULTRY MEAT, CANADA 1955-59 TO 1967 


Average Average 
1955-59 1960-64 1965 1966 1967° 


thousand pounds eviscerated weight basis 
CHICKEN AND FOWL 


SUGGS Bee EUEIAN To oonoaeoboaeoeadeteoocdoou soe 18,589 15,932 18,882 17,896 23, 806 
PeCOCUICLION anette sateen Suita. eater peat tare teen ee 327,557 428,708 515,129 567,911 605, 600 
LD ONUS HR yas Seta Ue cote mide ere ase TO 6, 528 8,534 7,896 10,013 8, 500 
PPORAPGUND OLY cts Ue cr. age Bete er ee Vea 352,674 453,174 541 , 907 595 , 820 637 , 906 
ES DOnSwee ts. R nein. ule on Ss ee ee 302 589 1,015 808 — 

StOCKSreat WIOCOMDEL#SI... esha: es case 18,534 117/,5 ey 17,896 23 ,806 20,000 
Domestic GisanpearanCe a. ..07 cirn.s ce te ere eee 333 , 838 435 , 433 522,996 571,206 617,906 

MU RIKEN, 

StocksratWanvarve lies. cree aN ena aN 12,793 i AON 21,845 24,736 29,741 
ROCUGHONO tere Mees: oc Che ete Ee eee 97,452 141,479 186 , 299 Pikes 27 212,000 
LT PONIS era es cra coun etorhn 8 ve eae end eee ee 6,295 4,343 3,496 255 5,000 
FROLALZSU POLY meds erate eet eyes ORCI oe 116,540 163,029 211,640 238,118 246,741 
EX GONE Stem lees. tut hore imouts Rr eacmuae olor aes 21 89 800 1,062 — 

Stocks ateMecember3 leer «en eee eee 13,388 19,215 24,736 29,741 26,741 
DOMESEC. dISAPDOAKanl CC eae ea ee ree een eee 103,131 143,725 186,104 207 , 315 220,000 


PEE SIL EET LE SIP NSE LED AS ATRL SIO OT BES DS SEE IED EE PL EP IE TSE LSD TI ELIE CTS ESL EE ESS NLA SEE LL ANTS VS SEN EIS |G IO SLES LSE ET EG 
“Forecast, except for stocks at January 1. 
>Total production, includes output not marketed through registered processing plants. 


TABLE 11—BROILERS: MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES PAID TO PRODUCERS FOR LIVE BROILERS AT TORONTO, 
1960-62 TO 1967 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Average 


cents per pound 


Average 
9G0=62 rr. phone ere books 18 18 19 18 17 18 18 18 17 17 17 17 18 
S63 root ei ate 20 20 19 19 19 18 20 20 20 18 li 19 19 
NOGA oust at cow tater csot ee occas 18 18 18 16 17 18 20 18 17 17 16 ‘lz? 18 
Ne loleys Sebel cite cages ole Gia oearene 18 19 19 18 7 19 19 19 20 20 20 20 19 
LOG Orestes ta neta tye tas 20 21 21 21 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 
LOG Tee re rreetere rere ee ee ik mes 19 20 20 20 20 19 20 19 19 
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TABLE 12——LIGHT FOWL: MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES PAID TO PRODUCERS FOR LIVE NO. 1 AT TORONTO, 
1958-62 TO 1967 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Average 


cents per pound 


Average 
1958=62\0 7 eater cient ciea 11 10 11 12 12 12 11 11 10 9 10 10 11 
LOGSe Se ee eid cece one Rees 11 12 14 14 14 14 13 12 2 11 11 11 12 
19645 =, eee. 3 ES A ee 11 10 9 10 9 9 9 9 9 8 8 9 9 
NOG Sees < Se eo ahe od cages 8 8 8 9 9 9 10 10 10 10 10 10 9 
TOGG race rere 10 11 12 14 14 15 14 12 12 10 10 11 12 
TOG7E . aetoqee ae hs eee ss 11 lal 11 10 9 8 6 6 7 


TABLE 13—TURKEYS: MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES PAID TO PRODUCERS FOR LIVE NO. 1 AT LONDON, 
ONTARIO, 1964 TO 1967 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Average 


cents per pound 


1964 
12.and Under ce ane sc bee 23 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 23 23 24 
Over 12 and under 20....... 28 26 26 26 26 26 25 25 25 20 Eco 26 26 
ZVEANO! OVA sopssocoecn nlc 24 28 28 28 31 33 28 25 24 24 24 25 27 
1965 
dQ and UNdGtycsee.... tees eee (fe 22 22 23 23 23 23 24 24 25 25 23 
Over 12 and under 20....... 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 26 27 29 30 25 
DOFANCEOVE Irene keer 26 2a 27 26 Pf PA 25 23 23 24 24 25 25 
1966 
12-and Undenisns sa: mote erin eee 25 24 24 23 DE 22 22 23 23 23 23 20 
Over 12 and under 20....... 29 27 25 24 24 24 23 24 25, 26 26 27 25 
WENO ONG a3s boos odo Conar 26 26 26 26 26 26 25 23 23 23 23 24 25 
1967 
1(2-and Undety...2. 7.5. CF 22 22 20 20 21 21 21 (pe 
Over 12 and under 20....... 24 24 23 22 23 23 23 23 24 
ZOVANALOV GIA tactetete tries yetete ss 26 at 27 26 26 26 24 23 23 


(SSS EE SS I AL EE DET I SIE IEE GIT IONE DEE I ESE GEE IEEE ELE IEE EEA LEE LEA LLL LIED EEE LSE TL 
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FRUITS, VEGETABLES, HONEY AND MAPLE PRODUCTS 


DEVELOPMENTS AND TRENDS 


There are now 22 marketing groups working in 
the field of fruit and vegetables. New marketing 
groups which were not operating last year are the 
British Columbia Mushroom Marketing Scheme, the 
Ontario Greenhouse Vegetable Producers’ Market- 
ing Plan and the “plan conjoint des producteurs de 
bleuets du Saguenay’. A plebiscite on the Manitoba 
Vegetable Marketing Plan was held in October, 1967, 
and the growers voted to discontinue its operations. 
A single desk selling agency was created in the 
Niagara Peninsula in 1966 for selling peaches, pears, 
plums, prunes and grapes on the fresh market on a 
compulsory basis and other fresh fruit crops on a 
voluntary basis. The introduction of these plans is 
part of a continuing development towards increased 
producer control over the marketing of horticultural 
products. 


The use of air freight for the transport of produce 
has been increasing in recent years and is now a 
significant factor in the market situation. British Co- 
Jumbia continued to fly tender fruits to Europe this 
year and approximately 2 million pounds of Dutch 
tomatoes were shipped to Canada during a brief 
period in July when North American supplies were 
inadequate. 


A number of developments, which are expected to 
have an increasing impact on the fruit industry in 
the future, are under way. One of these involves the 
change to increasing concentrations of spray pesti- 
cides through the use of improved machinery, per- 
mitting reduced gallonage per acre. With these low- 
volume sprays, which require less water dilution, 
the costly handling of water in bulk is reduced with- 
out detriment to the efficiency of the protection. An 
accompanying trend is the use of aerial spraying by 
means of helicopters for increased efficiency and 
speed. Other developments include the greater use 
of mechanical harvesting. 


The big freeze of 1964-65 in the interior of British 
Columbia damaged or killed a large proportion of 
the apple, peach and other tender fruit trees. So 
far, the recovery of the apple and pear trees has been 
better than expected; also, the injured peach and 
apricot trees have made a good comeback. Present 
indications are that some of the lost peach trees were 
replaced by apple trees. 


An important result of the Kennedy Round tariff 
negotiations for the processing industry was the 
Canadian concessions providing lower duties on some 
processing equipment and tins. 


APPLES 
Situation 


The 1967 preliminary estimate of apple produc- 
tion stands at a record 24.9 million bushels, 19 per 
cent more than in 1966 and 8 per cent more than 
the previous record of 23 million bushels produced 
in 1963. Early forecasts indicate that increased pro- 
duction, over the last year, will occur in all apple 
producing provinces with the exception of Ontario. 
In Quebec, a new production record will be estab- 
lished this year which is largely the result of new 
orchards coming into bearing. 

In 1966, over 37 per cent of the Canadian apple 
crop was used for processing. Nova Scotia processes 
about 71 per cent of the crop, while Quebec, On- 
tario and British Columbia process 14, 48, and 32 
per cent respectively. 

In the United States, the 1967 crop is presently 
forecast at 126 million bushels, slightly below last 
year and 3 per cent below average. The expected 
Canadian crop added to the United States produc- 
tion will result in a total North American crop of 
almost 151 million bushels, or about 3 million bush- 
els more than last year. The Michigan crop is 
estimated to be 80 per cent of 1966 and California 
production is estimated to be 65 per cent of last 
year. 

The total production of the 1967 apple crop in 
France, West Germany, and Italy is estimated at 
249.9 million bushels, 12.2 million bushels less than 
the 1966 crop. To date, no definite production fig- 
ures have been received for England and Wales due 
to census revisions. However, early estimates indicate 
that dessert apples will be about 80 per cent of last 
year while cooking apples are expected to produce 
a crop equivalent to 70 per cent of that of last year. 

Average wholesale prices for Ontario Fancy Mc- 
Intosh at Toronto were $3.45 in 1966-67, compared 
with $3.19 in 1965-66, while at Montreal, Quebec 
Fancy McIntosh sold for $4.15 in 1966-67 and 
$2.19 in 1965-66. Prices of British Columbia Mc- 
Intosh in Winnipeg have been steady at about $4.60 
per bushel for two years. 


Ouilook 


It is anticipated that the additional supplies avail- 
able from the record production will be absorbed by 
increased sales to the fresh market at lower price 
levels than last year and to processors for a pre- 
dicted increase in the pack of apple products. It 
is also expected that some increase will occur in the 
export market which will assist in the disposition of 
the apple crop. 
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The volume of exports of fresh apples in the 
1966-67 season maintained the average of recent 
years, but only because of a sharp increase in ship- 
ments to United States which compensated for a re- 
duction in British purchases. The increasing Europe- 
an supplies, particularly of French Golden Delicious 
which are making inroads on the market in Britain, 
are part of a trend towards higher output of dessert 
apples in major producing countries. Canadian ex- 
porters in the long run will need to expand their 
sales to some of the lesser markets if the export 
volume is to be maintained. In recent years they 
have made considerable progress in Scandinavia 
and in Brazil where a breakthrough was achieved 
last season. The smaller crops in California and 
Michigan should result in increased sales of Cana- 
dian McIntosh in Southern California and the Great 
Lakes States. 

Due to the decrease in the British dessert apple 
crop in 1967-68, the British government has an- 
nounced an increase in the July 1-December 31 
import quota of 50 per cent and in the January 1- 
June 30 quota of about 334 per cent. It is expected 
that Canadian exporters will be able to secure a 
share of this increased market prospect. 

The British government, faced by a serious short- 
age of processing apples, is issuing licences this 
season for the import of processing apples outside 
the quota for dessert varieties. This presents an op- 
portunity for Canadian shippers if prices offered by 
British buyers are attractive. The shortage of proc- 
essing apples in Britain will create an increased 
demand and strong prices for canned solid pack 
apples. Canada has been increasing its share of that 
market and is the leading supplier. 

Current movement of processing grade apples 
from Quebec to the Eastern United States indicates 
a promising outlet for the present season. 

A result of the Kennedy Round tariff negotiations 
for the Canadian apple industry was the reciprocal 
elimination by the United States and Canada of 
duties on fresh apples. While this is a desirable 
move in the direction of free trade, it is unlikely to 
have a significant effect on the apple industry. 


POTATOES 
Situation 


The November forecast for the 1967 potato crop 
in Canada was 43 million cwt.; 21 per cent less than 
the 1966 total of 54.6 million cwt. but only about 
5 per cent less than the 1960-64 average. Planted 
acreage decreased by 5 per cent this year, by com- 
parison with last year, and the average yield declined 
to 146.2 cwt. per acre from 171.5 cwt. per acre in 
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1966. The 1967 crop is expected to be down in 
all provinces. By comparison with last year, a 27 
per cent decrease is in prospect for Ontario. In the 
Maritimes, a 20 per cent reduction is indicated, 
followed by a 12 per cent and a 9 per cent decrease 
in the Western Provinces and Quebec respectively. 

The acreage entered for seed certification in Can- 
ada in 1967 was a record 99,000 acres or 15 per 
cent greater than the previous record established 
in 1966. 

As of September, the United States estimate of 
the fall potato crop was 224 million cwt., about 2 
per cent less than 1966. The North American total 
of 267 million cwt. is 18 million cwt. less than 1966, 
but substantially above the 1960-64 average of 234 
million cwt. 

The record 1966 potato crop created disposal 
problems notwithstanding record exports, and prices 
declined substantially in the latter part of the season. 
At the request of the industry, the Agricultural Sta- 
bilization Board was authorized to initiate programs 
for starch diversion and livestock feeding. An addi- 
tional program was also undertaken by the provinces 
for disposal. Under these programs an estimated 
total of 4.2 million cwt. was handled. 

The proportion of the Canadian potato crop used 
for processing in canning, freezing and chipping 
amounted to 13.8 per cent of the 1966-67 crop and 
this form of utilization continues to increase each 
year. 

Total exports of seed and table potatoes in 1966- 
67 were respectively 3.1 million cwt. and 1.7 million 
cwt. The seed exports were well above the 1955-65 
average of about 2 million cwt. 


Outlook 


The domestic disappearance of fresh potatoes 
has changed little over recent years and, while the 
production of processed potato products has in- 
creased, the overall situation does not encourage 
expansion in the industry. 

The downward pressure on Canadian table potato 
prices which has existed since the summer of 1966, 
could ease slightly although the United States market 
may put a ceiling on any rise in the Canadian 
market, particularly in the Eastern Provinces. 

The export market is unpredictable for table 
potatoes. The export potential is tied mainly to the 
United States and is in turn dependent on their pro- 
duction. With a slightly reduced U.S. crop in pros- 
pect this season, there should be a good demand in 
that market for potatoes out of Western Canada. 
There is also each year a movement to the South 
American and Caribbean market and occasionally 
to Italy. 


While it is impossible to predict market condi- 
tions until the outturn in major production areas of 
the United States is known, that market may not 
require as large quantities as last season when the 
seed quota was filled at an early date. A reduction 
in this year’s requirements for Uruguay and Greece 
may be made up in increased sales to other countries 
such as Argentina. 


The demand for frozen potato products on export 
markets remains strong. The movement of “frozen 
French fries” to Britain during the first half of 1967 
doubled in volume over the same period last year. 
A sharp decline in exports to the United States and 
Australia was noted but only a small proportion of 
the total was involved. Prospects are that the volume 
of foreign sales will continue at the same level at 
least for the next year or two. 


Canned whole potatoes have become a significant 
export item to Britain in recent years. However, 
competition from domestic canners and European 
suppliers is strong. Plants in the Maritime Provinces 
are packing for the British market this season. 


OTHER FRUITS 
Situation 


Canadian production in 1967 was smaller than 
in 1966 for all tender tree fruit except sweet and 
sour cherries, and outturns were higher for all small 
fruit except grapes and raspberries. Sour cherry 
production in Ontario is estimated to be about 73 
per cent more than the crop of 1966; however, 
production of other fruit crops, except strawberries 
and raspberries, was down. Fruit production in 
British Columbia was greater this year, except for 
apricots, strawberries and raspberries. Quebec 
showed an increase in strawberry and raspberry pro- 
duction. The blueberry crop was up in the Atlantic 
Provinces. 


Imports of fresh fruit have remained relatively 
constant in recent years while import of canned 
peaches and pears have increased significantly. 


Under marketing board programs Ontario pro- 
cessors paid higher prices this year than last year 
for purple raspberries, white and black sweet cher- 
ries for brining, sour cherries, Bartlett pears, peaches, 
grapes, and plums and prunes. Prices remained un- 
changed for Kieffer pears. 


Outlook 


The demand for fresh fruit on the domestic market 
has remained at fairly constant levels and this, along 
with strong prices, is expected to be the case in the 


next few years. Domestic supplies of canned peaches 
and pears, in recent years, have not been sufficient 
to meet requirements and as a result imports are 
expected to remain at the same level for at least the 
next few years. 


Sales of canned red sour pitted cherries to Britain 
and West Germany are likely to increase due to the 
short pack in Michigan. There are prospects for in- 
creased shipments of frozen and canned berries to 
Britain. 

The outlook for export sales of fresh and frozen 
lowbush blueberries to the United States is expected 
to be adversely affected by an above-average crop 
and carryover in the State of Maine. 


OTHER VEGETABLES 
Situation 


Larger acreages of beans, peas, and tomatoes 
were reported under contract in 1967 than in 1966, 
while the corn acreage was down slightly. This na- 
tional contracted acreage reflects to a certain degree 
the stock positions of these commodities at the be- 
ginning of the new season. Contracted acreage of 
vegetables for processing includes crops grown by 
farmers under contract as well as crops grown on 
land owned or rented by processors. The minimum 
prices for processing crops were generally higher 
this year by comparison with last year. 

Ontario and Manitoba, the only provinces for 
which forecasts are available, increased their acre- 
ages of cabbage, table corn, celery and onions in 
1967 but, due to unfavorable growing conditions, 
production will not likely reach the levels of 1966. 


Exports of onions to the United Kingdom de- 
creased in 1966-67 by about 27 per cent by com- 
parison with those of 1965-66. In 1966-67, exports 
of carrots to the United States increased by about 
46 per cent over those of the preceding year. To 
date, export movement from the current crop out 
of Ontario and Quebec has been equivalent to ship- 
ments in the same time period last year. 

The prospects for an increased pack of Canadian 
and U.S. processed corn and tomatoes have been in- 
fluenced by shortages of raw product due to various 
unsatisfactory climatic conditions, and packs are 
coming out at last year’s levels or less. 


Outlook 


The production of canned peas has gradually been 
decreasing while that of frozen peas has more than 
doubled from the 1955-59 average of 22.7 million 
pounds. It is anticipated that this trend will continue. 


1) 


The production of other frozen vegetables has also 
been rapidly increasing, while canned production 
has been increasing but at a slower rate, and this 
situation will likely continue for at least the next 
few years. 

Sales of canned whole kernel corn to Britain 
continue to increase. Sales of canned tomato juice 
to Britain picked up in the first half of 1967 and 
prospects appear good for the continuation of this 
market. 


The export movement of onions and carrots from 
the 1967 crop is now in progress and prospects are 
for shipments of a volume equivalent to 1966 based 
on requirements of traditional importers of Cana- 
dian onions and carrots. 


HONEY 
Situation 


Canadian honey production is expected to total 
about 39 million pounds in 1967, some 12 per cent 
less than the 44.5 million pounds produced in 1966. 
The number of colonies in 1967 is estimated at 
441,440 and the yield per colony at 88 pounds, 
compared with 429,860 colonies yielding an aver- 
age of 104 pounds the previous year. 

Domestic utilization of the 1966 crop was 3.2 
million pounds less than that of 1965 when the crop 
was 4.6 million pounds greater. At the same time, 
domestic prices have remained steady. 

In the 12 month period ended June 30, 1967 the 
United Kingdom bought more than 6.5 million 
pounds of honey from Canada accounting for almost 
90 per cent of the total amount exported. 


Outlook 


The upward trend of export sales of the past few 
years is not likely to continue. Unprecedentedly large 
shipments of Canadian honey to the United King- 
dom during the latter part of 1966 and depressed 
world markets, due to the large crop of Argentine 
honey offered at extremely low prices, resulted in 
a backlog of unsold stocks in Britain and a sharp 
decline in Canadian exports early in 1967. In re- 
cent months, the demand of Canadian honey on ex- 
port markets has strengthened and a near normal 
export rate has been re-established. 

A continuation of the expansion of the markets in 
West Germany, Japan, United States and France, 
which has been taking place, will help to maintain 
the volume of export sales and the disposal of the 
smaller current crop. 
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MAPLE PRODUCTS 


The 1967 production of maple products repre- 
sents 2.5 million gallons expressed as syrup. This 
figure is 22 per cent below the 3.2 million gallons 
produced in 1966 and is made up of 2.4 million 
gallons of maple syrup, 433,000 pounds of maple 
sugar and 439,000 pounds of maple taffy. 

The total farm value of production of maple 
products for the 1966 crop in Canada stood at 
$14.6 million, well above the $9.8 million of the 
previous season. Maple syrup made up $14 million 
of the total while farm-made maple sugar amounted 
to $303,000 and maple taffy produced in Quebec 
was valued at $301,000. 

Removal of the tariff on maple products as a 
result of the Kennedy Round is likely to have a 
favorable effect on the price and volume of exports. 
Packers are preparing containers and packages in 
anticipation of an increase of export sales. 


GREENHOUSE INDUSTRY 


The Canadian greenhouse industry comprises 
about 26 million square feet covered by glass, plastic 
and cloth, and in 1966 the total value of all green- 
house sales reached $33.7 million, compared with 
25 million square feet and a total value of sales of 
$30.4 million in 1965. 

Greenhouse vegetables have been increasing in 
importance during the last six years. Total value of 
vegetable sales in 1966 amounted to $9 million 
compared with $4 million in 1960. This represents 
26.7 per cent of the total sales in the greenhouse 
industry. The tomato crop is the most important 
item in greenhouse vegetable production, followed 
very closely by cucumber production. The total 
value of greenhouse tomato sales in 1966 was $4.9 
million, while cucumber sales amounted to $3.9 
million. This represents increases of 172 and 86 
per cent respectively over the 1960 figures. 

Ontario represents 68 per cent of the total in- 
dustry and 78 per cent of the greenhouse vegetable 
sector. The value of sales of greenhouse tomatoes 
and cucumbers in that province amount to 75.5 and 
82.1 per cent respectively of the total Canadian 
greenhouse tomato and cucumber sales. 

Greenhouse production of vegetables, especially 
tomatoes, has shown a very sharp increase over the 
last few years, but it is unlikely that this rate of 
increase will be maintained in the future due to 
strong import competition from other countries. 
However, it is anticipated that expansion of the 
greenhouse industry in total will continue. 


TABLE 1—APPLES: PRODUCTION IN CANADA BY PROVINCES, 1955-59 TO 1967 
meee SS SSS SSS SSS SSS 


Average Average 1967 
1955-59 1960-64 1965 1966 (Forecast) 
a I i 


thousand bushels 


Canadamene nic fee ered ot a oi Be 15,944 18,922 22,305 21,058 24,917 
NOV aRSCOUA eet ree cee eam rye ao eae ee 2,418 2,693 3,100 2,962 3,400 
NGWEBTUNSWICK: 220 Sts asc ee eee ba oe 405 465 450 450 500 
COU GDOC ammeter le a badness. 3,758 4,247 7,733 4,100 7,813 
OED MO mater ele tee iid cee Mas Lee ms 3,915 5,269 5,383 5,933 5,445 
BhitishiGOlumbias eaten Jen. ee. 5,448 6,248 5,639 7,613 59 


TABLE 2—FRESH FRUITS: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES, CANADA, 1955-59 TO 1967-68 
Nene nS SS SSS SSS SSS SS SS 


Average Average 1966-67 1967-68 
1955-59 1960-64 1965-66 (Preliminary) (Forecast) 
thousand bushels 
APPLES 
PaLOCUCHION Ge Atta APRON, co. tees. 3 15,944 18,922 22,305 21,058 24,917 
NA) 28) SS Cte oe 1,069 iN ss, 1,295 1,105 
ENOLASE DIN reps ak rue aly oe ee UZ Onis: 20,101 23,600 22,163 
RKOSHEOXDOIS sane ee nim erens RAN ec 7 2,383 2,935 2,544 3,045 
ROCOSSOC reece eet iG ee eta 4,510 5, 864 7,480 7,936 
VV GST OME INES Re tne Rent So a pil 2,340 2,671 2,900 2,680 
Available for domestic use............... 7,780 8,631 10,676 8,502 
annual wholesale price 

dollars 
Ontario McIntosh (Toronto) Fancy—bu.. . PTA Sale 3.19 3.45 
B.C. McIntosh (Winnipeg) Fancy cell. pack 4.50 4.45 4.63 

thousand bushels 
PEARS 
EL OUUCHOU pe yatta cont fo i ie Ey 1,360 1,692 1,065 2,061 1,867 
EBD OMS eget ee eee MOM ot MC ci he Uy 529 488 660 674 
BT GEAMISUD DIY eee rst a eh wien ee rages rn ih a 6 1,889 2,180 e725 2,130 
EROSIMOXDOCLS 7 ces oe a cee, a catenin 28 103 35 122 
TELOCOSSOU Mae ant eee priate ms ee 694 882 694 994 
Available for domestic use (fresh)........ Uy eY/ 1,195 996 1,619 
annual average wholesale price 

dollars 
Ontaniore qt.-(all-markets); 0 ee 0.92 0.99 Thos 0.94 
B.C. Bartlett box (all markets)........... 5.39 5.79 3.63? 5.91 


thousand bushels 
PLUMS AND PRUNES 


PROGUCION Es: wemtntnn F lena ote aes ae yeh 637 580 505 590 461 
ANDO Swe ct natn: Se, ce att seek = Ss 351 360 382 
otansupply<ieas wee co sah te te 972 931 865 972 
EXDOKES hee oe sake teeny re ns 2 tn Ne 14 5 9 1 
TOCOSSOU ie ce lcs MOEN as oie 180 154 80 201 
Apparent domestic disappearance......... 778 772 776 770 
annual average wholesale price 
dollars 
Ontario—6iqtsar. ten Ses cn ee ele 1.00 Told a SUZ/ 1.34 
British. Columbia—6: at. 2.5. oes <cite> _— — 2.60 2.54 


fis 


TABLE 2—FRESH FRUITS: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES, CANADA, 1955-59 TO 1967-68 (Continued) 


PSS RE I I I ETE I TE DI ES LAS SERED 


Average Average 1967-68 
1955-59 1960-64 1965-66 1966-67 (Forecast) 
thousand bushels 
CHERRIES 
ProducttOn.ssncmar ee heer cease 600 767 686 677 1,022 
[mpPOrtSeeen oe eae eee en eee eters 44 58 80 98 
fhotalgsupplyac ere ain cerse eto = 644 825 766 775 
FreShieOxpOrts or meee: sieves co te tees ete 19 43 19 40 
Processedie. ks ays See eee ie See 282 411 482 392 
Available for domestic use (fresh)........ 343 S71 265 343 
annual average wholesale price 
dollars 
Ontario Black sweet 6 qt. (all markets)... DEAS 2.18 2.78 PNG 
Ontario Sour 6 qt. (all markets).......... 153 1.66 1.69 QanS 
B.C. Bing and Lamberts (all markets) 20 Ib. 7.46 elit, 10.05 8.49 
thousand bushels 
PEACHES 
ProductlOl. test otek ee 2,608 2,586 1,606 2,085 1,698 
LIM POTS Seer ae ee a eerie ele 530 680 929 680 
otal *supplyseeen cnc cies sree encore: Spico 3,266 2535 2,765 
Freshiexports. Wane cae eae 26 8 2 8 
Processed ee ise oe er ee ak eens 1,228 1,208 699 776 
Available for domestic use (fresh)........ 1,884 2,050 1,834 1,981 
annual average wholesale price © 
dollars 
Ontario 6 gt. heaped No. 1 (all markets)... 1.14 Als (7A 1.26 Tote 
BG: Box No. 1 \(allmarkets).=... es as - 2.42 2.50 — 2.97 
thousand bushels 
APRICOTS 
Production: (6: Gaonly) see eee 192 273 2. 279 163 
Lin POPES Sete a eee Orcas ha see. 94 58 134 79 
Total (Supply a sep eect cies cicns treks 286 331 136 358 
FreshtexportSaecr ernie ite soe: gears — Be — — 
ProceSSed Si cyseec swan et ae ae teres 89 Hike na. 118 
Available for domestic use (fresh)........ 197 216 n.a. 240 
annual average wholesale price 
dollars 
Price per B.C. vu-pack No. 1 (all markets). 22 os 2.26 — 2.30 
thousand quarts 
STRAWBERRIES 32,902 
Productions: o-5 eek oak on eee 20,715 25,925 17,281 30,695 
LNIPOFiSa iat sae ce tee ener ene 13,458 16 , 982 2eO5i 11,936 
otalssupply tan eee dee eee 34,173 42,907 29 , 832 42,631 
BresniexpOntsS threes ae eae 146 93 n.a. n.a. 
Processed tae ele eee cee eGcoe 10,634 Wt eS 6,252 14,417 
Available for domestic use (fresh)........ 23 ,393 Bil Sy/7h 23 , 580 28 , 214 
annual average wholesale price 
dollars 
Ouarts (ail markets) ast: -. Fa eee 0.36 OFS7, 0.46 0.43 
24 pt. crate (all markets) West........... 6.62 Gaiu 7.98 7.42 
thousand quarts 
RASPBERRIES 
PYOdUCCION scrote ecb ee eae 10,829 11,740 13,485 13,910 13,567 
LVTIPONES Bate cr. : cee he ars eee acetate eee sae late 767 311 Tl 118 
Ota “SUPPLY, 31: dhs beso eee elem ee 11,596 12,051 13,556 14,028 
TEPOSIWOXDOULS soe Birra coer eee = Un IS, 2,948 3,975 
Processed ao kict Seer OM ere 7,114 8,131 
Available for domestic use (fresh)........ 4,482 2,759 
annual average wholesale price 
dollars 
Rinese(algmankets Beast eee eee .28 .28 .35 .36 
24 pt. crate (all markets) West........... Gr35 6.78 8.21 7.63 
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TABLE 2—FRESH FRUITS: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES, CANADA, 1955-59 TO 1967-68 (Concluded) 
EI ER SE PE ER SL TE ST LY A NI IPS REE SD OE SET "EL EP EES TE EE SLPS RE CI ESLER TCI EEE IE ITE IT ELT LET IED EE TECTED, 


Average Average 1967-68 
1955-59 1960-64 1965-66 1966-67 (Forecast) 
thousand pounds 
GRAPES 
PrOductOneaersa setae nce oe eee 86 , 989 103,439 126,012 122,536 121,056 
IiMpPOKtSHAren ervey erst noc eee cekeds 133,665 185,198 262 , 982 262 , 384 
HOLAILSU DD Viwsersttlae ete tits sea cite omer eee aie 220,654 288 , 637 388 , 994 384 , 920 
FaKOSiROXDOLtSaree rer rn as ies Soro eee 13,346 12,845 18,837 14,966 
FRrOCESSOGIak: Sakeas citar sibs ln tain, eoteinaree 55 , 297 fey372 74,970 91,428 
Available for domestic use (fresh)....... 152,011 202,420 295,187 278,526 
annual average wholesale price 
dollars 
Ontario—Blue 6 qt. No. 1 (all markets).... 0.90 1.02 1.03 0.98 
minimum price for processing 
dollars per ton 
Ontanloperkcsck. toe eee cueryeh ere ae kesis 85.05 99.00 107.00 102.50 104.00 
4Handi-Pack “C”’, 
TABLE 3—-BLUEBERRIES: PRODUCTION, PRICES AND EXPORTS, CANADA, 1955-59 TO 1967-68 
Average Average 1967 
1955-59 1960-64 1965 1966 (Forecast) 
thousand pounds 
CGanadan (excluding Ontario) asec ee 18,614 20,142 18,145 37,509 39,611 
Newfound) and reverse aac cr err kere: 1,043 1,887 2,264 2,361 3,000 
Prince wandeslanc are one b ee. orn 350 234 250 550 650 
NOVaySCOL aM write ah rts acess orcs eee ane 3,964 6,120 7,000 7,600 11,500 
NG WEBrUnSwitketeencaeh eco ase eaninas 3, 280 3,800 2,500 7,000 7,000 
UCD CCR aoe e Sates iti 5 8 , 596 5,911 3,081 16,550 5,461 
BrtishiGolumbiateeere esr rae kre aster 1,381 2,190 3,050 3,448 12,000 
annual average wholesale price 
dollars 
SEC AN (| Cis eR een oaaoor aap aaue oom bode 4.51 4.56 5.57 4.86 
BiCeOAinirChatOe. st cr te oe eee mee oe 8.11 8.33 9.85 10.08 
thousand pounds 
EX POKESUCEKCSI) sete eebeene cosa kar eee ore 9,138 6,828 5,720 15,004 
EXpontsa(irOZzen) penne coerce ces rere 1,845 Sei 6, 369 4,432 
TLEGLE | s a ocls eS Bean ec riire con 10,983 12),225 12,089 19,436 


“Cultivated highbush blueberries. 


TABLE 4—CANNED FRUITS: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES, FOR PROCESSING, CANADA, 


1955-59 TO 1967-68 


Average 
1955-59 
APPLES? 

Beginningistocks marr ascents 15,680 
Production ee tei) onic oi cheleie ens 32,147 
EOLAlES WDD Vamenc tenes metathoresencte cece « 47 ,827 
EX DO lt Sheer a cracnecs cctsici ep pete ae ae 1,481 
Endingestocksees sii crises cries sire 15,135 
Apparent domestic disappearance......... Slee 


Average 
1960-64 


16, 552 
44,248 
60,800 


6,070 
17,603 


37,127 


1967-68 
(Forecast) 


1966-67 


1965-66 (Preliminary) 


thousand pounds 


90,385 93,533 
53,948 
74,333 

6,639 10,942 
23,533 20,403 
44.161 


diel 


TABLE 4—CANNED FRUITS: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES FOR PROCESSING, CANADA, 
1955-59 TO 1967-68 (Continued) 
SE BI IT PS A DLL LL CEG BLE ELT SE STE SESE SPLIT I IE ES EETP EN ETE SEES IEE LSE LE LIEGE EE AH CREE PEPSI SLT ETE SIS ECE SET REO IT EO 


Average Average 1966-67 1967-68 
1955-59 1960-64 1965-66 (Preliminary) (Forecast) 


thousand pounds 
APPLE JUICE 


Beginning:stocks: fev. sion 45 eee es 22,859 29,574 41,365 59,490 67,556 
Productions... stts otha anes cocked Sere 70,336 110,970 168 , 563 
Total SUDpIY, <.50 hee tO. ce ee eee 93,195 140,544 209 , 928 
EXDORS Ure ton herein ys Scan ee Ree 2,976 3,747 3,303 
Ending stocks. 21 2 @ Seni) meee nian memes 22,464 29,756 59,490 67,556 
Apparent domestic disappearance......... 67,755 107,041 147,135 
thousand pounds 
PEARS 
Beginning StOCKS. <6. sundurdate. een ce 15,240 13,325 11,485 10,878 18,456 
RFOdUCHON cdot ggg. edhe area ren a 31,041 33,451 PL PAT 38 , 503 
LIMDOMES vate <5 ens a ike creates 3,939 6,207 7,670 Wil 1G 
PPOtal SUDDIV nose tcr eee eee er ae 50,220 52,983 46 , 432 60,548 
EXDOSS Meet. cc th ik sxe, eee eR ee 1,162 2,052 232 544 
ENGNG: SOCKS. a tcc ts eater ee eke 15,410 12,883 10,878 18,456 
Apparent domestic disappearance......... 33,648 38 ,048 35,322 41,548 
minimum prices for processing 
dollars per ton 
Ontario 
Bartlott=—2” Up: ROSS se se ok Re cs 106.60 110.80 130.50 115.50 140.50 
Kieffer—2/16™Upan fact 56.00 58.10 67.00 67.00 na. 
thousand pounds 
PLUMS 
Beginning: StOCKS.| ance nt ee eae 4,256 2,934 2,605 1,315 4,924 
PrOdUCHION. Aa ick eee ta a eee os 10,253 8,918 5,846 11,987 
EL OLAIPSUD DIV: oe cor eee toasts os) re 14,509 11,852 8,451 13,302 
Endingstocks se eter meee eee 4,297 3,047 1,315 4,924 
Apparent domestic disappearance......... 10,212 8,805 7,136 8,378 
minimum prices for processing 
dollars per ton 
Ontario 
Felenburgrand: Germankenaaeeeeeeeeene 66.70 82.80 95.50 105.50 135.50 
thousand pounds 
CHERRIES 
Beginning -stocks:.....6-.e Gee ee 2,991 1,480 2,076 624 1,904 
FOCUGHON are een he athe ae 8,248 10,605 10,578 12,320 
Total (Supply ic. gone eet ous cee er 10,639 12,085 12,654 12,944 
Ending stocks: teen cuinas sone ee cs 2,148 1,681 624 1,904 
Apparent domestic disappearance........ 8,491 10,404 12,030 11,040 
minimum prices for processing 
dollars per ton 
Ontario 
SWeolswhite in sate. oaeeacn gu meer emir 220.10 260.40 270.50 300.50 300.50 
Sweet black for canning............... 240.10 283.40 220.50 340.50 340.50 
Sweet black for brining................ — —_— 220.50 240.50 250.50 
SOL Tic atten Sasa tak er eg ee ea ce 183.00 183.50 150.50 260.50 300.50 
thousand pounds 
PEACHES 
Beginning stocks cc ae ce aceite 19,171 16,079 10,134 5,288 8,443 
PROGUCHON: oars sre ecco el ee 53,923 47,920 28 , 482 29,475 
UN BORES heat eee etc ta ate sen ee ee On een 16,502 29,394 42,532 56,985 
TOCA SUD DIYscueil es simu 6 eo nee Beer ese 89,596 93,393 81,148 91,748 
EXPOUMSSS: ces Chee ike An ese ene tee 1,901 486 49 81 
Ending stocks :¢ peg ee oe ee 19,599 15,065 5, 288 8,443 
Apparent domestic disappearance......... 68 ,096 77,842 75,811 83 , 224 
minimum prices for processing 
dollars per ton 
Ontario 
JUDIOG 2oeUP i>. Peet cee eee, 96.40 104.00 125.50 125.50 140.50 
ORRGIS OV Wil: aun SoS cheese 83.40 100.00 120.50 120.50 } 
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TABLE 4—CANNED FRUITS: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES FOR PROCESSING, CANADA, 
1955-59 TO 1967-68 (Concluded) 
SLEEPERS RE EN STE ELE SS SP TEES SL ELT SE, TOP TIT STI IE SO IES EPPO NSO I EB OE CE IES I CEPI TE AEE IER EES 


Average Average 1966-67 1967-68 
1955-59 1960-64 1965-66 (Preliminary) (Forecast) 
thousand pounds 
APRICOTS 
BOginiiMGnstOCKSs. 301.5 tec c os ous Gale ee 3,561 Pap ilies 2,597 1,402 2,594 
PLOGUEHOM i. tes wicrts,. s ft sca d oobi: 5,932 6,048 4,648 8,128 
WDOLS es erie eens ce ours 5,034 4,859 7,756 5,530 
SGLAIRSUIDDIV, scar ee s ok ores ate eee a 14,527 13,022 15,001 15,060 
EViGINGISLOCKS “aes aa nee 4 24 be Ea 3,641 2,019 1,402 2,594 
Apparent domestic disappearance......... 10,886 11,003 13,599 12,466 
thousand pounds 
STRAWBERRIES 
BEginningStOCks’:.. 6:25 a. oe inte wobec eave 1,487 785 771 350 483 
PL OUUCHOM Es hts Merten ee rete 2,985 3,150 827 3,453 
OLAIESUID OLY ace ays ener UO ee een cs 4,472 3,935 2,598 3,803 
ESIGN GIGLOCK Smee ee ot ty ney. ee eae 1205 801 350 483 
Apparent domestic disappearance......... SPA C/ 3,134 2,248 3,320 


minimum prices for processing 
cents per 20 oz. quart 


OMAN Ong ee een ee case oo ss ene ne 46 1552 17.4 18.0 1955 


thousand pounds 


RASPBERRIES 
BegiiningeustockSey-- ote eee: 848 409 555 526 378 
RHOCUICLIO MN eerste We te cuss ct ny oie 3 = 2,835 3,396 3,167 2,770 
rotaltsupplyge eek: aces, eee 8 3,683 3,805 B35 Ee 3,296 
EncingestoCksivre ns eae re tee 634 406 526 378 
Apparent domestic disappearance......... 3,049 3,399 3,196 2,918 
minimum prices for processing 
cents per 20 oz. quart 

Ontario 

Rirolommeren nett etc etnies 25.9 27.4 35.5 36.5 41.0 

FRO Cree teeta ites a Biilyh gies eeu oh — — SYS 39.0 


RSS SE I EIT NE SI I ETE ESS LSE EOE SIDR LEI TS TEI IETS ION EEE INN TIGL DOR ISADORE DIET NI DER ALLS DBE E EEN LE EEC LRP IEE ITE TEETER PONE OLE ASIA 
®Includes solid pack apples, apple sauce and apple pie filling. 
bConversion factors: 
(1) not concentrated—no. of gallons X 10.6 pounds. 
(2) concentrated—no. of gallons X 10.6 pounds X 7.0 pounds. 


TABLE 5—POTATOES AND VEGETABLES: ACREAGE IN CANADA BY PROVINCE, 1955-59 TO 1967 
SS ELIS LE SL LE LR EE IEE OST ILS TE EE EE EL SIRE NILE LOSE DIE STE TEDL TEETER BLL ESTES SITTER L EEE IEE 5 SINE SIE LA EEE IEE SILA LTS ES MENTE NGI RES DEED DOWER ITED OPED IFES 


Average Average 1967 
1955-59 1960-64 1965 1966 (Forecast) 
thousand acres 
POTATOES 
Ganad dee sept ee Bits ci es 304.8 290.4 298.8 318.9 303.8 
Panceiedwardalsiand ite 44.0 42.8 43.0 52.1 51.0 
NovarScotiag aise tase eee. 10.1 7.3 7.0 6.2 5.0 
NGWABKUNnSWICKaee een eee 46.0 52e2 57.0 64.9 62.0 
Ouebecks. 2 oe et eee Ree ald 92.6 71.5 63.5 74.7 71.0 
Ontanlonerns. . eee een eee eee er: 53.5 51.3 56.0 bom 48.0 
Manito bate err swe tee ae eee 15.6 PH | Pe 26.5 24.5 26.5 
Saskatchewant).ce oe ee eee 14.1 1253 12.3 8.5 8.0 
Alberta ie eee ee eee Sean 18.4 2161 23.0 25.4 22.4 
BritishiGolumbiasee eee eee: 10.5 10.7 10.5 10.5 9.9 
number of acres 
VEGETABLES 
Ganitada te Sree i ners PRR heh 202 , 224 222.712 239,440 245,710 
BhiNnCOMeGwarGnl sland arene ee n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 
NOVA OCOlIAM aes ae in ct cotre creer 4,136 3,804 4,330 4,830 
New Brunswickie-nacte seems oe cone 1,676 Uj ee 9,040 10,020 
QUCGHEC 4 Rises we eth eee ie Bae: 57,848 72,684 75,530 75,210 
Ontario sree rt ere oo a ei nay hme Aenea 106, 740 103 , 966 116,510 119,900 
Manito batters ete ence ars eri 4,150 3,662 3,630 2,810 
Albertarsa pee ee niet cos 11,840 15, 736 13,010 16,330 
BritishiGolumbiaeemeeese nares ie 15,834 15,548 17,390 16,610 


TABLE 6—POTATOES: PRODUCTION IN CANADA BY PROVINCE, 1955-59 TO 1967-68 (CROP YEAR, 
JULY 1 TO JUNE 30) 


Average Average 1967-68 
1955-59 1960-64 1965-66 1966-67 (Forecast) 
thousand hundredweight 

Canada Fee Meese ee ere Re ere 40,297 45,403 46,472 57,180 42,993 
Princesedwardalslandtece: cee sciatic eer 7,534 7,791 7,341 10,776 8,415 
Nova Scoliatacc nascent veri ee eee 1,433 981 858 973 735 
New BrunsSwitkie a ascrike 0. ener ee 8,662 10,398 11,280 14,450 11,253 
QUED EC os node Bocce eae ete ere 9,813 9,126 7,239 8,770 Ue 
ONTAHI On wr se eee ee er ee Ee Geers Tene 9,724 10,584 12,504 6,840 
MWianit@baneese sacs a teen iets rare tninas ae tS 1,274 2,013 3,100 3,062 2,800 
Saskatche wales cco. oe eacien eaters 881 826 970 619 588 
Alberta eee oe aoe oe ee Re ears 1,683 2,541 3,000 3,907 3,000 
BuitishiColtimbiaeeen. nee rrcierane 1,905 2,003 2,100 A Wilte, 1,850 


pan ‘ : s 
| RS ESSE SS pS EAI EE SSS SLB I EE LS EE TE A IS LE NT ELS EE DIE LOL TR SEE EI IDE LE TELE TE TEE I SE LOI ETT TED 
1966 
(Pre- 
Unit 1962 1963 1964 1965 liminary) 
Cannediwhiteipotatocsaar eee ee nrietie eter 7000 cases os 91 156 136 zt 
ChipsmirillSMete acer cee cere nie ree ’000 Ibs. 50,465 47, 762 51,946 50 ,026 54, 247 
Dehydrated (flakes, granules, etc.).. 7000 Ibs. 6,063 4,733 6,741 Ss e 
Frozen french fried potatoes and other frozen 
DLOGUCTS <: Saee ee RE ee ee ee Re een ’000 Ibs. 28 ,035 35,681 54,591 104,072 108,868 
Pre-peeledandscuit: ae tee on eee ’000 Ibs. 8,535 13,282 14,847 18,126 19,443 


8Not available. 


TABLE 8—POTATOES, ONIONS AND CARROTS: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES, CANADA, 1955-59 
TO 1967-68 


Average Average 1966-67 1967-68 
1955-59 1960-64 1965-66 (Preliminary) (Forecast) 
thousand hundredweight 
POTATOES 
Productionotec sone neck eee oa eae: 40 , 297 45,403 46 ,472 57,180 42,993 
LIN POLES We eee a ee. oe es ieee eee ere 1,897 GM Z 2,010 1,520 
OtalSupplVaesaeuccss Ree ears cele 42,194 47 ,020 48 , 482 58 , 700 
Used for seed following year............. 2, 884 2,802 3,061 2,895 
Processed ercre®, (eie aerate 2,207 4,216 5,400 7,891 
Exports—tablerstocke yer eee 1,090 1,649 782 1,662 
=—CertifiedpSeed 2... caeeea eee acters 1,856 2,128 1,961 3,081 
Shrinkage (20.7, On Chop). seer eee ieee 8,059 9,081 9,294 14,2953 
Apparent domestic disappearance (fresh). . 26 ,098 27,144 27 , 984 28,876 
annual average wholesale price per 100 Ib. 

dollars 
Montreal) (N-Be potatoes)... ... +e ee 2.74 Po thtl 3.30 2.14 
onronton( Ps Eslepotatoes) pee emeeee eres 3.14 3.24 3.93 2.76 

thousand pounds 
ONIONS 
PRODUCTION naetirce Beate an crscerer eee eee eee 117,146 205,678 288 , 966 
liNPOGtS ie oe oa ee RC 80, 864 59,794 61 , 542 79,504 
MT otal*SUDDLY dos fetnk oe fs eed roe eases 198,010 265,472 350 , 508 
Breshnrexports 42. cee tee ee ee tees 5,939 43 , 842 61,049 44 , 406 
Available for domestic use............... 192,071 221 ,630 289 , 459 
PrOCOSSOC hos a ca peters ate eit kan asterereys sie 7,258 6,614 9,339 
Availablostormiroshwusenerpraseien sce cares 184,813 215,016 280,120 
annual average wholesale price per 50 Ib. bag for yellow onions 

dollars 
Montreal em... 28s erate eee ie 2.04 2.06 ler Sh. 118 
MOVOTO Se arc kcr< s2hiite eine ote ened Se ets 1299 2205 1.90 3.45 
VaiCOUN GIs atic :.s « svetsnsreresenbcrerstuele ions le 2.62 3.45 SH26 4.04 
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TABLE 8—POTATOES, ONIONS AND CARROTS: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES, CANADA, 1955-59 
TO 1967-68 (Concluded) 


een SS eS SSS SSS SST SS SSS PSS SR 


Average Average 1966-67 1967-68 
1955-59 1960-64 1965-66 (Preliminary) (Forecast) 
thousand pounds 
CARROTS 
PROCUCLOI ee herb a oe oa eee ten? 196,153 SIS lds 300 , 637 
SINDOL Seger eR hea ate ns BAe elle RE 80,069 77,876 76,917 72,389 
MIEAIRGUD OV rare ot cl neste ato ne os 276, 222 396 , 989 377,554 
MUGS MOXOS akas as ts Wagtrdai eaten Cee — PA WPA, 69,163 57,406 
Available for domestic use............... 276 , 222 369, 868 338 , 391 
PILOCOSGOUM PE Cette Reta tk oj nora nse ees 38,277 50,581 58 , 000 
Available for fresh use...............62. 237 , 945 319, 287 280,391 
annual average wholesale price per 50 Ib. bag 
dollars 

MONET Oal eh. 4 5. ARN GANS Bohs ere GM ee ss 1.46 oes 1.88 1.37 
BORO Oe aaskc «ea letarcise en raat tant teste os 1.58 1.46 75 1.56 
MANCOUVOR eahis-0 4.< cntacco ae ee 2.70 B11. 3.43 Saal 


425 per cent of crop 


TABLE 9—CANNED VEGETABLES AND PRODUCTS: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION, PRICES AND ACREAGE, 
CANADA, 1955-59 TO 1967-68 


cern eee neers SSCS SS SSS SSS 


Average Average 1967-68 
1955-59 1960-64 1965-66 1966-67 (Forecast) 


thousand pounds 
GREEN AND WAX BEANS 


LOCK SPALL Val err nau nea sium. aa cee 17, 724 13,404 21,532 10,688 20,532 
REL OUIUIC ELON nr ereen tiie as SOC Gia 1207 Oe ye 54,079 69, 766 81,250 109, 343 
SR OLalISUP OLY aU Meena e eo hn. oct n hee 71,803 83,170 102,782 120,031 
EXNOMS Mao 5 ei as Bd oho oR Oe —_ 6,963 26,107 29,572 
DIOCKSLAL LIMO GOcn saan oa ass ont eee 17,919 14,241 10,688 20 , 532 
Domestic disappearance................. 53 , 884 61 , 966 65, 987 69,927 


minimum price for processing 
dollars per ton 


OVNEVGIOS 2 cores Seen ap irae cee nearer neers Mere 105.00 105.80 107.50 110.00 110.00 


acreage for processing 


Canadas macnn eve Tee eee TEEN 10,004 16, 782 23, 730 25,110 29 ,000 
thousand pounds 
CORN 
SOCKS AUR UI) tic sacec oy cs isi em oe 33,067 35, 202 25,516 19,693 28,113 
PrOguctiOninnceesrces tory ier cece eee ae 80 , 302 93 , 284 99,167 LS ne27 
IIMPOKtSA ears eeices nccrr | oo) <criteria 4,466 1,126 1,705 4,647 
Motalisupplyenec awe cect ccepsncs eee: 117,835 129,612 126 , 388 140,167 
E’XDO RUSH cota en C AEN oS ean Mar eee 903 5,459 8,059 13,226 
Stocksrat  JuinercO eam nine ania: ines 34,316 33,799 19,693 28,113 
Domesticedisappearance ss. eea ee 82,616 90 , 354 98 , 636 98 , 828 
minimum price for processing 
dollars per ton 
OntanlOincn oe ae ae sie ee ee os 25.60 26.00 27.00 28.00 29.00 
acreage for processing 
CBNA Cae oie rere teres eto ibe Acree vet gi, 39,154 38 , 552 40,210 45,810 44, 480 


TABLE 9—CANNED VEGETABLES AND PRODUCTS: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION, PRICES AND ACREAGE, 
CANADA, 1955-59 TO 1967-68 (Concluded) 


ied 


Average Average 1967-68 
1955-59 1960-64 1965-66 1966-67 (Forecast) 
thousand pounds 
PEAS 
Stocks at UUlyalimrenieriser ieee 47 , 554 24 , 803 23,577 37,696 23 , 486 
Production? tatehecicacce cient cern 110,538 109,855 137,810 93 ,599 
IMPOTtS 4c ee ke ka chee Gaur ease TLE, 499 84 54 
MOtal ;SUPDLY:ee eee Gee er rca 159,281 135,157 161,471 131,349 
EXDONUS Secor tt orice Ore eis acon rae remap 1,686 1,804 3,148 15275 
StocksiatwUne:sOine sce aoc emcee 44,267 24 , 804 37,696 23,486 
Domestic disappearance................. 113,328 108 , 549 120 , 627 106, 588 
minimum price for processing 
dollars per ton 
Ontario (tenderometer reading 0-80)...... — — 175.00 175.00 180.25 
acreage for processing 
Canadair cacscr tteacucrs ty at aerene rere cree 50, 944 52,358 58,390 55,940 58 , 290 
thousand pounds 
TOMATOES 
Stockstatw uly hiteees eerie: soya 18,116 19,548 5,574 12,542 22,103 
Production=seewe ste Stee cee see aoa: 80,995 95 ,044 101,381 93,186 
[IM DORES tae easter rene viene neon 20,145 18,830 27,882 33,861 
Total-supply sess seo eee eee oes 119, 256 133,422 134,837 139,589 
ExiOGtSs nro secicis oh ccc nee ied nant Cue ye 106 105 na. n.a. 
StocksratiJUne SOs eee aac eee 19,238 17,706 12,542 22,103 
Momesticadisappearance maaan 99,912 115,611 122,295 117,486 
minimum price for processing 
dollars per ton 
Ontario, NOs lire ccene eos oe eee 39.70 41.50 45 .00 48.95 50.00 
acres 

Contracted acreage 

OntaniO. 2024.5 ee ee lo eee 30, 866 21,878 20 , 920 23,460 23,790 

Ganadain ance ence eee eer 38 , 424 25,178 21,450 24,890 25,640 


thousand pounds 
TOMATO JUICE 


Stocksratul Valieeayaeeey eerie nie sacra 39,446 51,684 48 , 802 3,099 33, 709 
Productions: a .ticce sh) con cee eeecest ced wae 146 , 968 197,759 227,477 148,573 
lmMpPOrtSie sect ede a erence 28, 703 12,694 7,382 9,174 
TotalvSUPDlVsutoccsncaer tees cee cstse ier es mete Paar WZ/ 262,137 283 , 661 231 , 342 
EXPONtS virosics eeiea eins tae ae ee me Mere Pea eVE| 11,781 18, 223 16,344 
StocksiatslUn6 cma arse ier 46, 702 49,441 TSE 33,709 
Domestic disappearance................. 166,044 200,915 191 , 843 181,289 


thousand pounds 
TOMATO PASTE, PULP AND PUREE 


Stockszat JUIY Testes otitis sar eet lees 6,952 5,134 2,946 3,020 
Production) sss.nyee oe bina cette emits oe 5,998 3,779 b b 
LmoortS Wee nce hae. a ee eens 24 , 504 26,075 39, 780 

TotaleSUDDIV.cn neice ee aiciee aaeeteeena 37 , 454 34,988 42,726 

EXDOKUS: frye irden Ghee oe eens se 30 n.a. —_ — 
StocksratrgUNes sO eerste eer nee 6,575 5,074 3,020 

Domestic disappearance................. 30,849 29,914 39, 706 


ey SS a PR RR SRR SSL a A A SE ELISE EE SE TY CS SIS ELENA DICE LED TIED LDL LET SEIDEL EL IEE LLL I, 


aAlso includes acreage for freezing. 
bNot available. 
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TABLE 10—PRODUCTION OF FROZEN VEGETABLES AND FRUITS, CANADA, 1955-59 TO 1967 
i 


Average Average 1966 1967 
1955-59 1960-64 1965 (Preliminary) (Forecast) 
a el 


thousand pounds 
FROZEN VEGETABLES 


INSTORVREO TUS itch g aiebewee ite hel hs eee eee na. 5104 590 734 
ESCOCCOMr Er tes EES me, Fas Male woe n.a. 1}, Taatel® 1 reyes) 2,089 
ERUSSEIESESPKOUTSINn ao ernest Ene a ee n.a. 2,054> leon 1,463 
Beans ngreeniaet niga ties oe ek ones te eR. 3,008 8,443 11,747 13,125 
BGS Walkin: SS heiee  biords « chs.yeaa-Gutokae = abe 414 1,216 1,837 1,965 
CLT Sei Se Ce a eae we ea B72 10,540 14,818 18,275 
SORE ON-COUR MES tates Suite kei GWlee oni 2624 1,016 1,571 2,093 
FALE IORE tho dh nt nae ee ae ne ne a fe RE 22,725 37,209 53,145 49,917 
Oihernvegetablese. 6. 2a) fence. 2,783 8,0704 13,542 16,813 
KG) 22's Aer ie See a Sees te ater De on 34,364 70,796 100,016 106,474 
FROZEN FRUITS thousand pounds 
ADDICSEE Re rte ae 2,258 4,248 9,578 7,919 
BIUGHEGHOS ee treet, senna rete Ae 3,034 4,532 8,336 12,287 
CNORIOS re tes er, Ps Ak fue, ae 4,513 Tho Pl 9,696 5,946 
FRO ACHIO Siewert ett 5 te en Mile mon cy chen quando Sones Leas 381» 643> 782 660 
FL UNRS Saeant tee wk corer tee Rais A Ae IN WO ICE) | 354» 5972 869 875 
ERAS ORINOS rey ik ec fae. crter heave dete Sichsih O22 8,368 12,334 12,136 
A EOAM Par Ns a-Si aie ecevae aes eee 213° 619 1,258 720 
Straw DennloSmencwer: pets ts ieee ce ueeeed ae 10,468 14,131 8,444 18, 237 
Otherhruitse tae ee re. WAVE 7294 974 1,254 
UROL is, As eens 2 ee teeta 3 G8 ee 28 , 960 41 , 588 52,271 60 ,034 


heel a 
*1 year average only. 


62 year average only. 
°3 year average only. 
44 year average only. 


TABLE 11—FROZEN VEGETABLES AND FRUITS: SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION, CANADA, 1963-64 TO 1967-68 
mmm 


1966-67 1967-68 
1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 (Preliminary) (Forecast) 
thousand pounds 
VEGETABLES 
StOCKSEattuUiMOnl pres eae reat aie ee 34,872 35,945 37 , 287 35,754 34,205 
FerOauiCtlOnine tite atobet Secs. cic ete oA 64,651 80,181 100,589 108,187 
[PO GES i, EO PW costo ce ee ee 10,322 5,862 6,377 6,550 
OLAlsSUpDIVAmee wey pierce etn es ye Seen bate. 109,845 121 , 988 144,253 150,491 
EXDOFLS Se aeyekes eee it ore ates a eae eel: 11,412 10,208 27 , 228 20 ,649 
StockspatylViay.oilies ss acc cc eae ieri heaue 35,945 37 , 287 35, 754 34,205 
Domestic disappearance................. 62,488 74,493 81,271 95 , 637 
thousand pounds 
FRUITS 

Stocksra unease eenevce ke ce cece 16,965 16,511 25,299 22,329 21,470 
Productionvan eee trc. a ee 36, 734 51,365 43,935 47,747 
limportScieen ee Pee pete notice Ew ee 15,143 17,679 25,433 17,681 
MmotalesupplyVce eee es eae eee eee ae ee 2 68 , 842 85,555 94,667 87,757 
EXPOrtS haere Wee eerMy Phe tay eats Phe cere un, hay) 525 416 “13 568 
StOckStatslViaves lmereer eer ee nie. ne 16,511 25,299 22,329 21,470 
Homesticdisappearanceusarma see scee 51,806 59 , 840 71,625 65,719 


mmm 
®Excluding frozen potato products. 


bExcluding frozen blueberries. 
cExcluding frozen citrus juices. 


TABLE 12—MAPLE SUGAR AND SYRUP: PRODUCTION IN CANADA, BY PROVINCE, 1955-59 TO 1967-68 


A RET SEEN REST SE SOR LY A ET FR I SE I PE EE ETI POSIT TES RE LI EER SESE TET EET TEES STE ESE ELEC III TMC EEE ELE RIE TITS EE ESE LE SEE IE 


Average Average 1966 1967 
1955-59 1960-64 1965 (Preliminary) (Forecast) 


thousand gallons, syrup equivalent 


Ganadadiesh., Ss nme os ob eee Oe nee oe PVT 2,549 2,254 3220 2,504 
NovVasScoulainde fie ere ae eo Terenas 6 4 4 6 6 
New: BrunSwiGk-concteen cera earner ae 20 12 16 14 11 
Quebec. se tesns Comet ce ole eee. 2 283 2,281 2,046 2,892 2,262 
Q@NTATI OR er eee eae Cee tee eee 268 252 188 314 Ps 


TABLE 13—MAPLE SUGAR AND SYRUP: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES, CANADA, 1955-59 TO 
1967-68 


Average Average 1967 
1955-59 1960-64 1965 1966 (Forecast) 


thousand gallons, syrup equivalent 


Piroduchonitn. eccrare re fr ee ieee PRSGYITE 2,549 2,254 3,226 2,504 
[MP OGiSteian ewe eipeee reenter nce eesti 9 1 — — 
sotal SUPDINac ace eee eke reaceey wee ere 2,586 2,550 2, 254 3,226 
EXDOMMS toc eee oe eens RO ee 1,195 1,283 1,264 1,437 
AVallablOnOmGOnmlOStiCnl SO ni asi mes ates oot 1,267 990 1,789 
dollars 
Farm prices, maple syrup per gallon......... 3.84 4.01 4.29 4.46 
Farm prices, maple syrup per pound......... 0.46 OR52 0.59 0.61 


ER STP TIE SEE EEE I TELE ALE LTE ETI DDE LIF LL ELSES ELLIE EES EAE IEE ELEC ELE LE DIE LEE IGE ELE ARIE LEE LS EGS PEED CLE EAE 


TABLE 14—HONEY: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES, CANADA, 1955-59 TO 1967-68 (CROP YEAR, 
JULY 1 TO JUNE 30) 


Average Average 1966-67 1967-68 
1955-59 1960-64 1965-66 (Preliminary) (Forecast) 


thousand pounds 


Stocks at July acc. ce eee sc eerie 5,948 8,523 9,330 11,411 1351163 
ProductiOnes. okt aah arte cee ei eee 28,078 35,360 49,157 44,502 39,000 
LitiportSisaa terion oe eee 4,512 Pr Bel 8} 7feu/ 4,558 
‘Lotalsupply 22235 es eee an ee ee 38 , 538 46 , 260 62, 274 60 , 471 
EXDOLtS 35 th ore MAAS a es ene otc: 586 4,327 7,671 7,339 
Available) for Gomestic1uses-yen). cee re 37 , 952 41 ,933 54,603 5SriSs2 
StockSratid UNO) SO sete ee rarer ater UB 8, 528 11,411 13,163 
Domesticidisappearance. 010. ee ne ae 30,417 33,405 43,192 39,969 
dollars 
Average farm price perlb.................. 0.18 0.17 0.18 0.19 


ES RP RES SO ET SEP EE CR RS WE POE SEER LTE LE SESE SELLE E SEE SLE ELLE LD CLE LEE SED LEELA IEE IC TET LE TE ATI LEE LEFT 


SPECIAL CROPS 


SUGAR BEETS 
Situation 


The 1967 sugar beet acreage for harvest in 
Canada is estimated at 84,600 acres, about 3,400 
acres above 1966 but somewhat below that of 
1965. Acreage in each of Quebec, Manitoba and 
Ontario is up in 1967, more than offsetting a 
decline in Alberta harvested acreage. The average 
yield is expected to be lower than that of 1966 in 
producing areas other than Ontario, with the result 
that total beet production may be somewhat below 
that of 1966 in spite of the increased acreage. 

On a regional basis, the expected sugar require- 
ments of the Prairies again determined contracted 
acreage in Alberta and Manitoba, where processing 
capacity is adequate to serve the needs of this mar- 
ket. In Ontario the sugar beet company announced 
that it would close the factory unless 20,000 acres 
of sugar beets were contracted. However, that acre- 
age was contracted and the factory operated. This 
was the second successive year in which Ontario 
showed a substantial increase in both contracted 
and harvested acreage. In Quebec the harvested 
acreage showed little change from average levels. 

Returns for sugar beets in Canada are dependent 
on market prices for sugar and in years of low 
prices, on any government Support program. 
Through this arrangement Canadian sugar users 
obtain supplies at world prices and Canadian sugar 
beet growers are largely insulated from the vagaries 
of the world sugar market. 

According to data published by the International 
Sugar Council, world production and stocks of 
sugar are still large in comparison with world con- 
sumption. Prices for that portion of sugar which is 
traded on the free market have continued at or near 
record low levels throughout most of the past 12 
months. It has been announced that the United 
Nations Sugar Conference will reconvene in April, 
1968 for purposes of negotiating a new International 
Sugar Agreement. 

On February 21, 1967, the Minister of Agricul- 
ture announced that the 1967 sugar beet crop would 
be supported at a national level of $15.50 per stand- 
ard ton (250 pounds of refined sugar). This com- 
pares with the support level of $14.35 for the 1966 
crop. 


Outlook 


If there is no reduction in available refining 
capacity in sugar beets and if Alberta harvested 


acreage returns to the level of 1966, total harvest 
acreage in 1968 may approach 90,000 acres. 

As there is little likelihood of developments in 
the world market leading to higher prices in the 
near future, the return for sugar beets will continue 
to be determined by the combined effect of contracts 
negotiated by growers, provincial policies and fed- 
eral support levels. 


DRY PEAS 
Situation 


The 1967 acreage of dry peas in Canada, includ- 
ing seed peas, dropped nearly 14,000 acres to 
47,400 acres due to a decline in Manitoba. The 
combined acreage in British Columbia and Alberta, 
which is mostly for seed production, increased by 
1,500 acres over 1966, the increase in Alberta more 
than offsetting a decline in British Columbia. Acre- 
age in Quebec and Ontario increased slightly to 
4,700 acres. 

Manitoba continues to be the major supplier of 
dry peas. Good growing conditions and excellent 
harvest weather in that Province have resulted in 
a higher yield and higher quality of peas than in 
1966. 

The total crop for Canada is expected to be about 
990,000 bushels compared with about 1,170,000 
bushels in 1966. There was little carryover for the 
second year in a row. September prices for export, 
however, were down considerably from last year in 
both Canada and the United States. Trade sources 
report larger crops than last year in the U.S.A. and 
other producing countries. 

Present Canadian production of dry peas is almost 
entirely of the yellow varieties for soup, as they are 
the principal type that can be grown profitably. The 
research program on peas has recently been changed 
to include the development of new varieties of the 
green, blue and marrowfat types adapted to Cana- 
dian conditions. Success in this program would open 
the possibility of capturing a portion of the substan- 
tial export market for such peas. 


Outlook 


While the market is not as strong as it was a year 
ago, long-term prospects are that total marketings 
and prices for Canadian peas will continue close to 
levels of recent years. The trends of declining domes- 
tic use and increasing exports are expected to con- 
tinue. 
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DRIED BEANS 
Situation 


The 1967 bean acreage is down by 12,000 acres 
to 106,000 acres reversing the rising trend of recent 
years. Virtually all of the acreage is in southwestern 
Ontario. Yields were also lower this year and total 
production is forecast at 1,500,000 bushels, com- 
pared with over 2,320,000 bushels in 1966. 

Domestic consumption is increasing slowly, re- 
quiring about 1,400,000 bushels anually. The quan- 
tity available for export, including carryover, is 
expected to be around 200,000 bushels, much under 
last year’s exports of over 1 million bushels. 

Few exports were made in the early months of 
the 1966-67 crop year. However, towards the end 
of the year commercial sales and over 3,800 metric 
tons (140,000 bushels) for the World Food Pro- 
gram nearly exhausted supplies. Prices rose during 
1967 and reached $5.70 per bushel to producers at 
mid-October. Britain continued as the major export 
market. 

United States production is estimated to be down, 
at between 6.7 and 7.5 million bushels, little more 
than sufficient to meet expected U.S. domestic re- 
quirements in 1967-68. U.S. mid-October prices 
were firm at about $5.00 per bushel. 


Outlook 


Market prospects are excellent but Canadian sup- 
plies available for export are considerably below 
the expected commercial market and Food Aid 
Program demand. Prices to growers are expected 
to be higher than those received for the 1966-67 
crop. 

Demand in 1968-69 is expected to continue up- 
ward, calling for a moderate increase in production. 


TOBACCO 
Situation 


The 1967 Canadian tobacco acreage of 140,500 
acres was 8 per cent higher than in 1966. Acreage 
of burley tobacco in 1967, grown only in Ontario, 
consisted of 2,422 acres with a production of ap- 
proximately 5 million pounds. Cigar tobacco, grown 
only in Quebec, showed a further significant reduc- 
tion in 1967 with an area of 2,050 acres, compared 
with 2,554 and 3,108 acres in 1966 and 1965 
respectively. Part of the 1967 reduction in cigar 
tobacco acreage was due to unfavorable trans- 
planting conditions. Production of cigar tobacco in 
1967 amounted to 3 million pounds. 

Flue-cured tobacco acreage attained record levels 
in 1967 with a total of 135,300 acres as a result 
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of increased acreages in all of the producing areas. 
Ontario, the major flue-cured production area, had 
128,000 acres in 1967, compared with 117,500 
acres in 1966, 86,900 acres in 1965 and an average 
of 108,800 acres for the period 1955 to 1964. The 
Ontario increase was due to the Ontario Flue-Cured 
Tobacco Growers’ Marketing Board establishing a 
1967 allotment of 138,812 acres, which is 91 per 
cent of the Basic Tobacco Acreage. This allotment 
was established to reach a production target of 238 
million pounds, green weight, based on a provision 
for domestic usage and stock replenishment of 164 
million pounds and an export of 74 million pounds, 
green weight. The export calculation included an 
arrangement between United Kingdom buyers and 
Ontario growers for the purchase of 67.5 million 
pounds, green weight, from the 1967 crop. The 
arrangement was subject to satisfactory quality and 
prices and a planned production in keeping with the 
sharply increased demand. An important part of the 
1967 crop planning negotiation was an agreement 
to convert the production poundage target into acre- 
age allotment through use of a mathematical form- 
ula. The formula takes into account all important 
variables such as yield range and proportionate 
under-plantings. 

The preliminary forecast of the total production 
of the flue-cured crop is 219 million pounds, green 
weight, compared with the record crop in 1966 of 
223.7 million pounds. The 1967 flue-cured crop in 
Ontario is forecast at approximately 210 million 
pounds, some 28 million pounds below the Ontario 
target. Excessive early rainfall and some frost losses 
resulted in lower than normal yields per acre but 
the quality of the crop is excellent. The crop matured 
well and cured easily with a minimum amount of 
nondescript grade of tobacco. Continued emphasis 
on technical innovations and mechanization has 
eased the problem of availability of labor on tobacco 
farms. Bulk curing kilns were successfully tested in 
1967 and results indicate comparable leaf quality 
at reduced labor costs. 

In spite of further increases in retail prices, ciga- 
rette production, as indicated by the sales of excise 
revenue stamps, continues to increase and the annual 
rate of production is now near 48 billion cigarettes. 
The rate of increase appears to have tapered off 
after two years of increases of the order of 3 billion 
cigarettes annually. The increase is estimated at 1.6 
billion cigarettes in 1967. The actual volume of 
redried flue-cured tobacco taken for manufacture 
has grown from 111.2 million pounds in 1961 to 
125 million in 1966 and an estimated 128 million 
in 1967. 

On the basis of current domestic usings, or con- 
sumption, stocks of aged redried flue-cured tobacco, 


as of December 1967, are expected to be sufficient 
for slightly more than 11 months’ supply. This is 
an increase of about one month’s supply over stocks 
held a year ago in spite of a record 1966 crop and 
substantially increased imports. 

Based on preliminary reports, exports were 31.2 
million pounds, redried weight, in the first five 
months of 1967 compared with 27.2 million pounds 
in the same period in 1966. These figures include 
stems, etc. not previously reported. Although final 
figures are not yet available, it is expected that 
record flue-cured export levels were reached in the 
1966-67 shipping season. On the world market, 
stocks of Rhodesian flue-cured tobacco continue to 
accumulate and are expected to rise to 250-300 
million pounds for the 1968-69 marketing season. 
The United States situation indicates a heavy supply 
of flue-cured tobacco as a result of near record 
yields of 2,034 pounds per acre. United States’ ex- 
ports have increased since 1965 due to the Rhode- 
sian situation, expanded world cigarette consumption 
and the U.S. subsidy on tobacco exports. 


Outlook 


With the continued upward trend in the total con- 
sumption of cigarettes in Canada and in the volume 
of flue-cured tobacco manufactured, domestic re- 
quirements will increase to at least 131 million 
pounds of aged redried tobacco in 1968. Similar 
forecasts call for over 133 million pounds in 1969 
and 136 million pounds in 1970. 


United Kingdom buyers continue to indicate a 
desire to purchase significantly greater volumes of 
Canadian tobacco in 1967-68 and subsequent years. 
In addition, Canada is expected to continue to sup- 
ply a number of other countries in keeping with the 
record international demand for certain grades of 
high quality leaf. Canadian exports are forecast at 
66.6 million pounds redried weight, or 74 million 
pounds green weight equivalent, in the 1967-68 
shipping season and could exceed this figure due 
to the high quality of the 1967 crop. 

Although there has been a slight increase in stocks 
of flue-cured tobacco for manufacture, there appears 
to be room for a further increase in production in 
1968. The minimum domestic requirement for man- 
ufacture in 1969-70 is forecast at 136 million 
pounds, redried weight, or 151 million pounds, 
green weight, from the 1968 flue-cured crop. To 
provide for this requirement and an export of at 
least 75 million pounds, green weight, will require 
a minimum of 226 million pounds, green weight, in 
1968. In addition to this, 12 to 13 million pounds, 
green weight, will be required for each month of 
stock replenishment. The potential for increasing 
Canada’s tobacco export appears to be good but 
actual increases will depend upon the available sup- 
plies in Canada, the disposition of the Rhodesian 
stocks and the price of U.S. flue-cured tobacco in 
the world market. If exports are to exceed 75 mil- 
lion pounds, green weight, provision will have to be 
made to produce a correspondingly larger crop in 
1968. 


TABLE 1—SUGAR BEET ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION, CANADA, 1955-59 TO 1967-68 


—— SS SSeS SS SSS SSS SSS 


Average Average 1967-68 
1955-59 1960-64 1965-66 1966-67 (Forecast) 
acres 
CAA ame at ee Pe Re ti wee Cn ee pln oA Sr 86 , 538 90 , 453 85 ,023 81,272 84,621 
UBD Erase cla hc ata « Per te oc ee es 5,609 8,937 9,257 8,418 9,000 
CONLATIO pe eee ran os crc an en ee SAN hanes BO a aye 23,504 15,763 10,950 11,925 15,058 
ManitoDaisen ss cea tones Re eee ey Ee TS 20 , 887 25,139 25,917 23,045 26 , 880 
PUDORL A ari entrant aereteie a hae eh is Tre hceee tLe  k 36, 538 40,614 38 , 899 37 ,884 33, 683 
thousand tons 
PLOGUCHOMECANAUA) «ai, cce aces ee ote od «atin ks «<b a 1,099 1,179 1,142 1,166 1,093 


nc nn nnn nnn nner SSS SSS, 
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TABLE 2—SUPPORT LEVEL AND AVERAGE RETURNS FOR SUGAR BEETS, 1958-59 TO 1967-68 


essere eee sree eeseerrrese ee ereeecreere ee crseeaseere rear eecrce creer sere e ear erseere acres 


Returns 
Support from Federal Provincial Total 
Level Processors Payment Payment Returns 


dollars per standard ton® 


POS DOs cheer cere agonal usu t enya ruciogemnsac Geotiea: 93% 11.94 +. 96 ses 13.90 
1959=60 rts acer he ain Meyers aol een iemen 93% 11.62 2.51 ae 14.13 
(ROO heel mace sere a minicacniols Ain prac che kn ose 14.23/270 Ibs. Wace 1.40 oe 185, Ue 
IS SASE cro asec ct and ao BnRrero Oe amRO qirrotos Oost 13.18/250 Ibs. 11.62 Us8 0.13 13.68 
1962=6S sr oases aaah geo gcn int Rem Gren 13.72 18.64 <= = 18.64 
gC eke ay NA cog cen Alc OAR I CREATED IG cactotelmren asics 13.72 18.73 = = 18.73 
a felee Gla ee aie masipislorotc ome oOo MIN aid oon lel so pET ae 13.72 162 3,15 al 14.77 
Ie oi Goro anes No eon Glace mls 5 c.t-0 o-8 cucitateoo 14.35 10.78 6.38 = 17.16 
1966=673 hy ee ree Bere orem Rie eae creates 6 14.35 

VIG 7-68 ee ec eee tiated Reede eae hogstene sone 15.50 


@Equivalent to 250 pounds of refined sugar. 


TABLE 3—DRY PEAS: ACREAGE IN CANADA, BY PROVINCE, 1955-1967 


Average Average 1967 
1955-59 1960-64 1965 1966 (Forecast) 
acres 

CANADA a serrate ranches EL aaa ee eR eee 76,600 60, 420 55,400 61,300 47,400 
QUGDOG i. chorale. antahaus Copsnpeteen nee code w ence eae ee a 3,360 2,100 3,200 1,400 1,700 
Ontario se aoe hese alc cate ene ae ee ee 5,940 2,700 2,500 2,500 3,000 
Manit0bane.< on ccc eo ee ee ee rene 50, 720 41,700 36,000 46,000 30,000 
Saskatchewanats: jac): cwenc yg s creme eee Were we cace el begs 2,780 3,000 3,000 1,000 800 
AT De ita crse ieee ie he ee ag an Por era Ra ca 8,080 7,740 8,000 8,000 10,000 
BritishiColumbiagerccmanee err ee ee eee es 5,720 3,180 2,700 2,400 1,900 


TABLE 4—DRY PEAS: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES, CANADA, 1955-56 TO 1967-68 (CROP YEAR, 
AUGUST 1 TO JULY 31) 


Average Average 1967-68 
1955-59 1960-64 1965-66 1966-67 (Forecast) 


thousand bushels 


Production: sso itnan tee Seeks ee ia eee ioe ee 1,264 1,130 1,244 1,169 990 
lmportSicAseet aceeiee Gel ote eer oces rse eken ee rue 73 67 63 
TOEAMSUP PLY cco Mek ee lets o cevacds setae ase: as cise ema eseree eee 1,197 1,307 
EXDORTS Ms orale eee ieee eee cht pee earn: 330 281 721 
AVaillalecrotrd OMeEStICLUSOum: ire iene iene reer 1,007 916 586 


dollars per bushel 


Average farimipriGesse arc. caters secre cyetsrete tities ce eneteter nasi 2.18 2 Pe 2.14 


a a a 
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TABLE 5—DRIED BEANS: ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES IN CANADA, 1955-59 TO 


1967-68 (CROP YEAR, AUGUST 1 TO JULY 31) 


a 


Canada 


Average farm price 


Pu ses state (elvis liekelleialialie lee eles 


© 8 ee ee fe esi ee € Cele 8 0 @ 


9) 101s) fe) elev 0 18t.e) (ev) #80. e. 626). 66) 


8. 1¢: 8), ¢ 6: '0| 9 ene) 6, 6) 6) @ 6) 2) 0, ©) 09. 8. 


Ché ee ©: 0)'s) w= (0).6| 61.0 © 010 e061 @) @) &10 6116 0 01 © 


Sone Wce@Uetece: 91s: la! Lele)! é),e; <e/(01(e.01e')$:/60.ei/e 0; @) (6) 816) .6,01.e) 


Average Average 1967-68 
1955-59 1960-64 1965-66 1966-67 (Forecast) 
acres 
67,720 68 , 060 85,800 118,000 106, 000 
1,400 900 800 1,000 1,000 
66 , 320 67,160 85,000 117,000 105,000 

thousand bushels 
1,167 1,416 1,986 2,300 1,500 
132 120 101 106 
1,536 2,087 2,406 
117 402 689 1,000 
1,182 1,134 1,398 1,406 
dollars per bushel 
3.78 4.10 4.38 


PEPE I LE I EB IP EE TEP STE YE SC AES LER LOIS IRE LETT TEBE EIE GS TIE SEE DEPT SIC DI EE EIS INE GLENELG ED 


TABLE 6—FLUE-CURED TOBACCO: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION, PRICES AND ACREAGE; CANADA, 1955-59 TO 
1967-68, (CROP YEAR OCTOBER 1 - SEPTEMBER 30) 


TRS SS SS SS RS SE EISELE SLE TE LISI DIOS TLE EI SS EEE SIRT ESE TE REE ALN ON LOND SLES ET PIS GFE EG AEE I LD STE EERE 


Stocks at beginning 
Productionteereer criti eres 


silel = se) @)m » 61s ee) 8 sie 00s 2 


initef¥o\ie/celie Twi oe. \siia 0) < whet eevee ts, 


base Ke ie KeL efi el'e he Nerve weliailio.(siel.el alts tele suietel/a\ieneie 


a, 089 0.(0.0 7 4 6) .6u8 collet ee. 6 <9) "0 (e) 91.) isvul\elis, 01.9) ete.e\ iene ele.e 


mei 6) (eo @ie)) @) ce Ri ie\ ini (o. (A) © ue tml 0, Jee) Si ele. ies) 'ie! el's) wile! se! ak@lie 


oe te eho 0. @ le 90 .4)-9,07 0 6 Slee) \e\ 6 1016.96) 0,e) 6) 6) 61a 10.6 © Bie 6 


Average Average 1967-68 
1955-59 1960-64 1965-66 1966-67 (Forecast) 
thousand pounds redried weight 
141,779 176, 884 165,772 139,836 153,500 
134,279 163,057 143 , 267 201 , 333 197,100 
210 51 101 5,400 5,000 
276, 268 339 , 992 309,140 346 , 569 355,600 
33,174 41,361 45,290 65,069 66,660 
104,658 M5372 125,014 128,000 131,000 
138,436 183,259 139,836 153,500 158,000 
cents per pound 
48.51 51.19 64.58 71.34 — 
acres 
5 435 776 923 1,050 
5,864 5,383 5,877 5,742 6,215 
110,467 107,141 86,870 117,548 128,000 
57 = — —_ — 
116,393 112,959 93,523 124,213 135,265 


Note: 100 pounds, green weight, flue-cured tobacco = 90 pounds redried weight; to convert the above data to green 


weight, divide each figure by 0.9. 
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TABLE 7—BURLEY TOBACCO: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION, PRICES AND ACREAGE, CANADA, 1955-59 TO 
1967-68 (CROP YEAR OCTOBER 1-SEPTEMBER 30) 


Average Average 1967-68 
1955-59 1960-64 1965-66 1966-67 (Forecast) 


thousand pounds redried weight 


Stockslat Deg ninGharewrcetee erect ener eRe erie 7, 782 Oy (ey C39 6,109 6, 324 

Produchiomet ceca ners clacen oO RAARE St ees ea enna 7,490 4,748 3, 584 4,936 5,000 

TIMP OES he ier mete te tea One ren oe rane nee ate over eae — — — neg. — 

FOL SUPD Wore Ga AR ten eA oe ae NS 272 13,900 11,081 11,045 10,824 

EXD OTESE cece cun Genee eet ence ee te Pts os Mn Eee 1,656 1,905 2,148 1,895 1,800 

MakenstOe Manuilacturop creo... ween eter ask eee mea eer 4,536 3,898 25823 2,826 2,900 

Garryoveisat end Olny Gatien ssamemeiie ence eter ia 9,080 8,097 6,110 6,324 6,124 

cents per pound 
Average: farimipriceiaascacavacn ane ee eames 33.08 39.56 44.70 51.68 — 
acres 

Acreage: OntariOmacnes sd nee eee tee ony ee en talons 5,545 2,946 1] Ose 2,790 2,422 

QOUGDEG Ra ie seen a ces PCAN eerie oe 59 34 — —_ — 


Note: 100 pounds green weight, burley tobacco = 89 pounds redried weight. 


TABLE 8—DARK TOBACCOS: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION, PRICES AND ACREAGE, CANADA, 1955-59 TO 
1967-68 (CROP YEAR OCTOBER 1-SEPTEMBER 30) 


Average Average 1967-68 
1955-59 1960-64 1965-66 1966-67 (Forecast) 


thousand pounds redried weight 


Stocks atebeqinnind@er rere ki tac ee ree ee 2,046 1,657 1,904 1,856 1,684 
Productions Waker se ch ree er cre eee 948 1,087 ee 105 
[iM POrtS ee ee ee ee teen oer en ee ee — — — — 
OtalISUDDIV Wee ta ee Oe ee ee re ere ee 2,994 2,744 3,036 2,961 
TEX DOES hearer oto ee ore ett ad Tie ee aE 64 na. n.a. na. — 
MakenmOrmanvifactuceemces ecient itera art: 998 1,001 1,180 W627 
Carkyovemat.cnGeotayeadizn a0 ea ee ene eee 1,932 1,743 1,856 1,684 
cents per pound 
Average: farm! pniceniatis fear sisee Aaa ocr eee as 29.80 34.81 42.46 49.54 
acres 

AcreagezOntario- a. shia. on fs eteh eehtaees ote on eke, Bian aleas 490 538 411 300 304 

Que bOGi ee merit eee a ce ema es — 7 — — — 

mrainkers) EXONNetGl IIMIEMIG], onc oocnuncooomesoooge — — — — 2 


TABLE 9—CIGAR TOBACCO: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION, PRICES AND ACREAGE; CANADA, 1955-59 TO 
1967-68 (CROP YEAR OCTOBER 1-SEPTEMBER 30) 


Average Average 1967-68 
1955-59 1960-64 1965-66 1966-67 (Forecast) 


thousand pounds redried weight 


stocks’ at) beginninges.: «.cacu ras site en ene eae 10,623 12,254 11,169 le OvAt 8,265 
Productioitctirtsacn tees etree ne eee eaten re acne 5,320 7,000 6,742 3,914 3,000 
VIMO NES oooercvcesy son saute nena cine gee Waa ns Poe ere ope 1,656 2,443 2.357 2,080 2,400 
Oba ESUPPLVt awed: cc ou cate tach ah kee eee ore ea ae 17,599 21,697 20 , 268 17,065 13,665 
EXPONiShe ns ces BE hhc ad ere ee ee ee 57 na. n.a. n.a. n.a. 
iaken formmanutacturenn. 5 ieee eee ere eee 7256 8,923 9,197 8,800 8,800 
Garrnvyoveratiend:on yearn soca een eee 10,286 12,774 ie O7a 8,265 5,865 
cents per pound 
Averagettarm price: eo t..s ac ocenenaty es ee eee P2300 26.64 25,26 28.81 
acres 
Acreage? (Ouebec? .9. 2.) BAe ae ae) Ree eee 3,638 3,492 3,108 2,554 2,050 


CEREAL, OILSEED AND 


PEDIGREED CEREAL AND OILSEED 
CROP SEEDS 


Situation 


Wheat—Acteage of pedigreed spring wheat in 1967 
was 22 per cent larger than in 1966. Production 
is forecast at about 9 million bushels, only 8 
per cent more than in 1966 because of generally 
lower yields in Saskatchewan and Alberta. The 
substantial increase in Manitou again highlighted 
spring wheat seed production. This variety occupied 
93 per cent of the spring wheat acreage inspected 
and production is forecasted at 8.3 million bushels. 
The increase appears to have been mainly at the 
expense of Selkirk and Thatcher. The combined 
acreage in 1967 of Selkirk, Thatcher, Pembina and 
Canthatch was less than 6 per cent of the spring 
wheat acreage inspected and production is forecasted 
to be only about 500,000 bushels. In 1966, 
production of Selkirk was estimated at 1.2 million 
bushels and Thatcher at nearly 1 million bushels. 
The quality of the 1967 pedigreed crop is good in 
nearly all areas and germination is expected to be 
generally high. Winter wheat acreage increased in 
both Ontario and Alberta. Genesee accounted for 
9,500 acres and about 500,000 bushels in On- 
tario followed by Talbot with about 3,500 acres. 
Winalta was the main variety in Alberta with nearly 
12,000 acres inspected for a forecasted production 
of 437,000 bushels. Durum wheat acreage and 
production were down very significantly from a year 
ago. Nearly all production was Stewart 63, forecast 
at about 75,000 bushels compared to about 130,000 
bushels in 1966. 


Oats—Both inspected acreage and forecast produc- 
tion of oats were smaller in 1967 than in 1966. 
There were reductions in nearly all provinces but the 
decrease in both acres and production was most 
pronounced in Ontario. Growing conditions were not 
favorable in Ontario and the crop is generally of 
poor quality—being lightweight with a heavy clean- 
out expected. While yields were fairly good in 
Quebec, the quality is only fair to good. Quality is 
also poor in the Maritimes. Garry was the main 
variety, forecast at about 1.7 million bushels and 
grown on 25,000 acres but its relative position 
dropped somewhat. In 1966, Garry accounted for 
about half of the pedigreed oat crop while in 1967 
it represented about 40 per cent of production. The 
variety Harmon, introduced in 1966, and mainly 
produced in the Prairies, was grown on 15,000 acres 
or 22 per cent of the total for a forecast produc- 


FORAGE CROP SEEDS 


tion of 900,000 bushels. There were five new 
varieties in production for the first time in 1967, 
viz.—Kelsey with a forecasted production of 483,- 
000 bushels, Sioux forecast at 53,000 bushels and 
Grizzly, Fraser and Cabot for a combined produc- 
tion of about 17,000 bushels. 


Barley—Barley acreage and production decreased 
considerably from the large crop in 1966 to more 
normal levels in 1967. The interest in Western 
Canada in the new variety Conquest, was mainly 
responsible for the large acreage in 1966. Not- 
withstanding a drop in production of pedigreed seed 
of Conquest from 2.5 million bushels last year to 
about 785,000 bushels in 1967, it was still the main 
variety and occupied 40 per cent of the inspected 
acreage. Production of Herta is forecasted at about 
500,000 bushels compared to 385,000 bushels a 
year ago. There was a substantial production of the 
new variety Galt in Southern Alberta and Western 
Saskatchewan, its area of adaptation. Other main 
varieties were Keystone with forecasted production 
of 85,000 bushels, Gateway 63, 80,000 bushels. 


Oilseed Crops—Pedigreed flax seed acreage and 
forecast production in 1967 were larger than a 
year ago by about 25 per cent and 10 per cent 
respectively. The increase in acreage occurred in 
Manitoba which produced 245,000 bushels or 57 per 
cent of the total crop. Production in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta was about the same as last year. Noralta 
was the principal variety produced with production 
forecasted at 359,000 bushels followed by Redwood 
65 with 37,000 bushels. In 1966, production of 
Noralta was placed at 124,000 bushels and Redwood 
65 at 8,000 bushels. Forecasted production of Red- 
wood in 1967 at 12,000 bushels is down from pro- 
duction of 120,000 bushels in 1966. Soybean pro- 
duction was less than in 1966 by about 35,000 
bushels. Harosoy 63 was again the principal variety 
grown followed by Chippewa 64 and Hardome. 
Rapeseed acreage and production were larger than 
in 1966. There were two main varieties grown for 
pedigreed production—Echo on about 2,500 acres 
with forecasted production 2 million pounds and 
Target on 1,400 acres with production forecast at 
1,480,000 pounds. Dry weather in Saskatchewan, 
as well as in Alberta, resulted in reduced yields. In 
Manitoba, however, yields were good at about 1,400 
pounds per acre. Acreage in Alberta was about dou- 
ble that of a year ago. 


Hybrid Corn—The acreage of hybrid corn in On- 
tario totaled about 10,500 acres, about the same 
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as the record high acreage set in 1966. Heavy 
rainstorms during the early growing season damaged 
some areas and the crop varies from poor in these 
areas to excellent in others. 


White Beans—The inspected acreage and forecast 
production of white beans were slightly less than in 
1966. The principal variety was Sanilac which was 
grown on over half the acreage followed by Seaway 
65 on about 1,100 acres. 


Outlook 


Wheat—The supplies of pedigreed Manitou seed 
wheat produced in 1967 are sufficient to meet the 
expected domestic demand in 1968 and also to pro- 
vide seed for export. There are no definite indications 
as yet, of the demand for Manitou in the United 
States. It is expected, however, that the good perfor- 
mance of this variety will result in an export market 
for Canadian grown seed but the extent of this 
market is contingent upon the competition from the 
new U.S.A. varieties. While production of the other 
principal varieties, such as Selkirk and Thatcher 
was down, the demand for seed of these varieties will 
be reduced because of the performance of Manitou. 
There was little export demand for the 1967 crop 
of Ontario Winter Wheat Seed. This situation may 
have adversely affected the plantings for 1968 
pedigreed seed wheat. In spite of smaller supplies 
of pedigreed Durum Wheat, it is expected that there 
will be adequate seed to meet the usual demand. 


Oats and Barley—Although there were adequate 
supplies of pedigreed seed oats produced in 1967, 
shortages of seed of some varieties are expected to 
develop in Eastern Canada. Production in Western 
Canada shifted from the variety Garry to the newer 
varieties, particularly Harmon, which may result 
in shortages in Eastern Canada of good quality 
Garry oats. Harmon oats appear to be in surplus in 
Western Canada but this variety is not an acceptable 
alternative for Garry in Eastern Canada. There is a 
fair supply of Rodney oats in Eastern Canada 
although they are of poor quality. Retail prices may 
vary between varieties but in general may be some- 
what higher than in 1967. Nowithstanding smaller 
supplies of pedigreed barley than in the spring of 
1967, no seed shortage of any of the principal 
varieties is expected in any area but retail prices 
may be slightly higher than they were in 1967. 


Oilseed Crops, Hybrid Corn and White Beans— 
Supplies of pedigreed seed of flax, soybeans, rape- 
seed, hybrid corn and white beans should be ade- 
quate for domestic needs in 1968. 
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FORAGE CROP SEEDS 


Situation 


Alfalfa—The alfalfa seed crop is expected to be 
substantially larger than in 1966 due to improved 
yields in Western Canada. The crop in Ontario, 
however, will be very small because of heavy 
vegetative growth and poor seed set. There were 
7,600 acres in Certified varieties with Vernal 
accounting for 4,500 acres, Rambler 2,000 acres 
and Beaver 900 acres. 


Alsike Clover—Alsike clover seed production is 
forecast at about 8.5 million pounds, 17 per cent 
smaller than in 1966. Production was confined al- 
most entirely to Alberta and the Peace River Dis- 
trict of British Columbia where, despite dry weather, 
yields were good. The smaller production was 
mainly due to reduced acreage in all areas but 
particularly in the Edmonton district. 


Red Clover—The production of double-cut clover 
seed in Eastern Canada, where most of the crop is 
grown, is expected to be slightly smaller than in 
1966. The crop of single-cut red clover seed in the 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia may also be 
smaller than a year ago when a record crop of over 
10 million pounds was produced. Yields were gen- 
erally good but acreage was less than in 1966. There 
were seven unlicensed varieties of single-cut red 
clover in production of seed for export amounting 
to 1,500 acres. 


Sweet Clover—It is expected that sweet clover seed 
production will be considerably smaller than 
average with the crop forecasted at about 5 
million pounds, the smallest since records have 
been kept. Reports indicate that growers are still 
holding a considerable quantity of seed from the 
1966 crop. 


Bird’s-Foot Trefoil—Growing conditions were not 
favorable for seed production of bird’s-foot trefoil in 
Ontario. The 1967 seed crop probably will be less 
than half of last year’s production of about 700,000 
pounds. 


Timothy—Timothy seed production is forecast to be 
17 million pounds. This is about an average crop 
but is more than 6 million pounds smaller than the 
record crop of 1966. While production was smaller, 
the carryover in dealers’ and growers’ hands was 
at a record high level bringing total supplies to 
about 24 million pounds. The Climax variety, 
forecasted at 6,260,000 pounds, accounted for 
about 37 per cent of the total crop. A year ago, 
Climax accounted for about half of the production. 
Ninety-six per cent of the Climax acreage is in the 


Prairie Provinces. A substantial decrease in acreage, 
together with dry weather which reduced yields in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, were major factors 
affecting Climax production. There were 34,000 
acres inspected compared with 44,000 acres in 1966. 
The production of unlicensed and private varieties 
of timothy being multiplied mainly for export under 
the OECD Herbage Seed Scheme is forecast at 
about 1.5 million pounds produced mainly in Alberta 
and Manitoba. There were 18 unlicensed varieties 
in production on nearly 6,500 acres. 


Brome—Bromegrass seed production is forecast 
at 4,030,000 pounds—13 per cent less than in 1966 
and one of the smallest in years. The principal 
reduction occurred in Alberta where dry weather 
affected seed yields. Acreage of pedigreed varieties 
in 1967 amounted to about 6,000 acres compared 
with 5,000 acres in 1966. There are three main 
varieties with production forecast at about 500,000 
pounds of Carlton, 325,000 pounds of Saratoga 
and 100,000 pounds of Red Patch. 


Crested Wheatgrass—Production of crested wheat- 
grass seed is forecast at 855,000 pounds, about 12 
per cent less than a year ago. This is the fourth 
consecutive year that production has declined. 
Production of pedigreed varieties amounted to about 
600,000 pounds. 


Meadow fescue—Meadow fescue seed production, 
nearly all produced in Manitoba, is forecast at 
5,820,000 pounds, practically unchanged from 
1966. Production of Certified Ensign is forecast 
at about 400,000 pounds. There was a small pro- 
duction of the new variety Trader. There were 10 
unlicensed varieties in production for export, mainly 
under OECD, amounting to about 1,100 acres. 


Creeping red fescue—Forecasted production of 
creeping red fescue is 10,580,000 pounds—31 per 
cent less than in 1966. Reduced acreage, together 
with dry weather in the Peace River Districts of 
Alberta and British Columbia, accounted for the 
smaller production. There were four unlicensed 
varieties in production for export with total acreage 
about 650 acres. 


Russian wild ryegrass—Production of Russian wild 
ryegrass is forecast at 260,000 pounds compared 
with 200,000 pounds in 1966. About three-quarters 
of the production was in Alberta and the balance 
in Saskatchewan. 


Other Grass Seed Crops—Production in 1967 in- 
cluded 140,000 pounds of pubescent wheatgrass, 
125,000 pounds of Norlea perennial ryegrass, 34,000 


pounds of Chinook orchard grass—all produced in 
Alberta, and about 20,000 pounds of Chief Inter- 
mediate wheatgrass in Manitoba. 


Outlook 


The market prospects for forage seeds in general 
are poor and with a few exceptions prices to grow- 
ers are lower than in 1966, in some instances the 
lowest in 30 years. Retail prices for the 1968 plant- 
ing season are expected to be as low as or lower 
than a year ago for both common and Climax tim- 
othy, meadow fescue, creeping red fescue, alsike 
clover, sweet clover and single cut red clover. Al- 
falfa, double-cut red clover and brome grass retail 
prices will probably be at about last year’s relatively 
high levels while bird’s-foot trefoil will be well above 
last year’s price. 

The general overall picture for forage seeds from 
the standpoint of the Canadian seed producer is 
not bright due to low prices resulting in low returns 
per acre and declining export markets. It is expected, 
therefore, that acreage for seed production will be 
still further reduced in 1968 which in turn may 
result in some upswing in prices to growers and at 
retail levels. However, acreage under the OECD 
Herbage Seed Scheme is expected to increase with 
relatively higher prices than for other export seed. 


As European markets decline, new markets are 
being sought. Exports to Japan are expected to 
increase over the next few years partly as a result 
of the Seed Trade Mission to that country in April, 
1967. The Japanese were particularly interested in 
Canadian varieties of timothy, meadow fescue, or- 
chard grass, brome grass, red clover, alsike clover 
and alfalfa. 


As a result of the Kennedy Round negotiations 
there will be tariff reductions between Canada and 
the United States on forage seeds. These reductions 
will be on seeds that Canada exports to the United 
States, including alsike clover, red clover, sweet 
clover, creeping red fescue and timothy, as well as 
on those kinds that Canada imports from the United 
States. Full effect of these reductions, however, will 
not be felt until the tariff changes have been com- 
pletely implemented. 


Alfalfa—Although Canadian production is expected 
to be well above last year’s crop, it will not meet 
domestic needs and U.S.A. grown seed will be im- 
ported to meet planting requirements. The demand 
in Canada continues to be strong for Certified seed 
of Vernal and Flemish type varieties. Good quality 
seed of these varieties is available in the United 
States. Unadapted common alfalfa seed may be 
imported since prices of Certified seed are relatively 
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high in Canada. By regulation, this seed must be 
stained 5 per cent red. 


Alsike Clover—As usual, production is far in excess 
of domestic needs and most of the crop is in surplus 
for the export market. While the market is not 
strong, exporters have had some success in moving 
the surplus but at low prices. 


Red Clover—In spite of a decreasing demand for 
double-cut red clover by Canadian farmers, the 
domestic supply will be inadequate for planting 
needs. It is possible that English red clover seed will 
be imported in view of a good crop in Britain and 
the relatively high prices prevailing in both Canada 
and the United States. Supplies of single-cut red 
clover seed are much in excess of domestic needs 
and in spite of a smaller crop, there are large sup- 
plies available for export. However, the export mar- 
ket is very inactive and seed is difficult to sell. There 
is some fear, moreover, that this situation may not 
improve in the future as the sale of Canadian com- 
mercial single-cut red clover seed (altaswede) is 
finding increasing buyer resistance in the European 
countries that in the past have purchased this seed. 


Sweet Clover—tThere is practically no market for 
sweet clover seed yet but in view of the small 
U.S. crop and low prices in Canada, it is expected 
that some movement will develop. Notwithstanding 
a record small crop in Canada, large carryover 
stocks in the hands of the trade and growers have 
had a depressing effect on prices to growers. 


Bird’s-foot trefoil—Due to greatly reduced produc- 
tion in Canada as well as short crops in Europe, 
the market is very active for bird’s-foot trefoil and 
prices have risen substantially from a year ago. Any 
exportable surplus will find a ready market in the 
United States. 


Timothy—For the second consecutive year, total 
supplies of timothy seed are much in excess of do- 
mestic requirements. Furthermore, the United States 


supplies are 24 per cent higher than average and 
have had a definite effect on the Canadian market. 
Prices to growers for both commercial timothy and 
Climax are the lowest in many years and are ex- 
pected to result in a further reduction in Climax 
acreage in 1968. Export demand for timothy seed 
is very weak and as a consequence, a larger per- 
centage on the crop than usual is still in the hands 
of growers. Trade reports indicate that there have 
been some exports but less than a year ago. 


Brome—The short crop in Canada as well as in the 
United States has resulted in an active market with 
trading at high prices. The fact that a substantial 
part of the Canadian crop of commercial brome 
contains couch grass limits the supply of good qual- 
ity seed and thus is an important factor in the price 
increase. The price at which American produced 
seed can be purchased mainly determines the prices 
paid to growers in Canada. 


Creeping red fescue—A high percentage of the 
Canadian production of creeping red fescue is usu- 
ally surplus to Canadian needs. Although overall 
supplies are smaller than in 1966, there is a sizeable 
surplus available for export. The price to growers 
is low and the export market is not active. The 
principal factor affecting the export demand for 
Canadian creeping red fescue is the fact that Ken- 
tucky bluegrass produced in the Northwestern States 
as well as being available from Western Europe can 
be purchased at prices which compete with those 
for creeping red fescue. The United States is still 
increasing acreage of Kentucky bluegrass in the 
Northwestern States and there are indications that 
this competition will become more severe in the 
future and will continue to influence the prices paid 
to Canadian growers. 


Meadow fescue—Supplies of meadow fescue seed 
are much in excess of domestic needs and prospects 
are poor to move much of the surplus for export. 


TABLE 1—ACREAGE AND ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF REGISTERED AND CERTIFIED WHEAT, OATS, BARLEY 
AND BEANS, BY PROVINCE, 1967, FOR CANADA, 1966 AND 1967 


Wheat 


Acres Bushels 


Acres 


ee ae ee ee 8 SS SS SS eee 


Maritimes .0 ce sce eee aot ees — 12 
Ouse bec. Basset. eet —_— 15 
OTRO oe eee ei ck eo sie 13 681 
Mianitobaaee rn cee mente ements 150 4,522 
Saskatchewanm..n.ctias cies tein ae 123 Salls 
ADO Gta ee entre a ae tee meen eeeteacanrs 37 mala 
BritishaColUmbiaa mere rere — 4 
CanadaglOG (ami) ue eee ere 323 9,523 
Canadaut 906 se saee) notte getreisccers 265 9 , 264 


Oats Barley White Beans 
Bushels Acres Bushels Acres Bushels 
thousands 

1 60 -— 18 — — 

9 599 = 1 — — 
23 1,749 8 471 3 89 
17 864 4 212 — — 

7 413 9 486 — — 
10 512 5 614 —— — 

= 20 — i — — 
67 4,217 36 1,807 3 89 
75 5,296 70 4,014 4 100 


pa SS SS a 
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TABLE 2—ACREAGE AND ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF REGISTERED AND CERTIFIED FLAX, RAPESEED AND 
SOYBEANS, BY PROVINCE, 1967, FOR CANADA 1966 AND 1967 


a ESS SSS il SSS SSS SSS SESS 


Flax Rape Soybean 
Acres Bushels Acres Pounds Acres Bushels 
UO DOC ee rere cee «ocd Rhee Soc s 335 5,835 — — — = 
OinaOMer ee I tee Se hgh ae 6 130 = oe 4,000 120,000 
WiamnitODanertaee drones: acs, con eRe ee 17,471 244 , 954 837 1,160,000 44 790 
SASKALCHOWANI ess eetehe cect ic A et ee 7,116 123 ,098 1,825 1,460,000 — “= 
PI DOua Me tee oe) AR et SRR oe | CE 5,991 S705 1,230 860 , 000 —— — 
(CAE ELS Le oy 6 eee ee re a a cre 30,919 465,722 3,932 3,480,000 4,044 120, 790 
Ganadaw OOO wr stN es eet ee 2 eae 25,139 395,673 3,208 2,674,450 4,543 185, 960 


a eee 


TABLE 3—FORAGE CROP SEEDS, PRODUCTION, CANADA, SELECTED YEARS, 1955 TO 1966 


RN SS SS SSS SES SSS SS SS SS 


Average Average 1967 
1955-59 1960-64 1965 1966 (Forecast) 
thousand pounds 

ALFALFA 
LUST TENS 1.6 ata ake ae Oe ER a ge are Ra ca 3,109 5,001 3,160 2,139 
OVATE: ce od has i le coe Pi Gere nd 590 775 1,140 843 
PE ATULOUA Me EV MEERA ME Sion A cae cis Wis soot deige Gk a caeadie 770 1) al? 250 750 
SSA SIGALC RO WN IEN tet fete cme cn Moki trad Eten ee, MeN etmek 600 580 200 125 
PDO APEE te ec ee em ee eo 1,050 2,045 1,500 371 
DiitisnicOumDpinut. hae Seed sete. AP ath tee 99 84 70 50 
ALSIKE CLOVER 
LS PEYAPEG Eins Set Be Ta elk 0 eee ean tanner WANE 10,735 18,031 10, 287 
CORREA Grae ky cated fear phish carp ese eek eres oie sah conned 49 14 6 2 
Vainio Db aterrer terse te Pe ay Pecan eto AION decor 89 44 50 20 
OAS KalLCheWalleerktia dere en rete eee tet: ee 65 119 — 250 
TAN HaYETFUE bs or his Montene in aio eee nat ee, 6,029 8,720 14,500 7,565 
EB GiUISHRCOLUM Dl cleaee Mert hn ht te et ohh wee 940 1,838 3,475 2,450 
RED CLOVER 
(CRITENG Eke store We Sai Soe Re See a ee ee Or ee 9,611 10,735 10,950 13,062 
VIAKILIIMES Ree Rere ee. tear eect hee Soreap tg ee 48 31 —— 30 
OUCH ECHR ie wep ene rere) raves eter oho Rance tetera 530 415 200 315 
LOVIN ENG TG) se te 6) a nae So ag ly oe a Pa 3,398 4,403 3,475 2,385 
Manito bate tet ria ee ieee oe, et ao cee a, 413 403 300 1,500 
Oaskatchewallveseea pew wor ae hairiest rt yp 2ze 979 200 1512 
Al beriamercrertcs some ec . we te en AEN Ae Oe 3,274 4,016 6,000 6,500 
BritisheColumbiate aeereeer. a. ett eens 670 488 775 820 
SWEET CLOVER 
Ganadarerre Mee Owe Rim y sed bre! diet be 14,983 12,694 11,330 10,053 
Ona Oper eee Le een ree ch eee CU RG en ea 549 492 330 103 
Wianitobatarrese siya es ie ik ee eke Ce er eles ele, 5,889 Biles 3,500 3,500 
DASkKatChewW anes Bae oe owns ote ORIN es ce ao ee eae 3,700 2,340 1,000 1,500 
TAN By SV ite paca eh eee ec, Ce RR ae eR aL See 4,416 4,144 5,000 4,100 
BritishzComim Dia were cnn ete Chi ee Eee. 429 583 1,500 850 
TIMOTHY 
Gaia ae in cio ES MEE 2 orden, ARIE oo 29 A Rs Gre 16,395 15,089 16,965 23,361 17,080 
Maite Sipe cree eR Cetera at. Sea Acr st ae ae a MR Spe ne ies 735 345 _— 400 200 
QOUCb ECHR Rte xenon Ser te es Ua hie tate. 3,316 2,298 1,500 2,500 2,300 
OMERGI OM Boece ae ok ee pea hs Sas In MERLE ah 6 10,941 9,641 4,090 6,811 6,000 
Manito baler. cc: neem ele Nels Se oe ee Me 399 1,114 4,500 6, 250 4,850 
SaskalChewalveen: sete. wears ey Satu: sk bee te Bie 247 834 4,500 4,000 2,000 
Al DOr tage nuke ee ha the ee Opn. al AAR eid 621 714 2,000 3,000 1,500 
BritishiGolumblaccapeet nt. eee ee eer 136 143 375 400 230 
BROME GRASS 
Gaia aerate ees Ce er nana Bd. ae Boye 7,269 7,423 6,025 4,620 4,030 
Manito D atrrcrame tte para doko tam eere rte a cine Oree aac tates auees 217 160 150 200 150 
Saskatche wane eee ce ees eens... ote Aes 2,040 2,620 2,750 1,300 1,300 
WNW OSA ree es OETA ON ee en Oe ne ae eae pee 4,891 4,501 3,000 3,000 2,500 
BritisheColumbiatender wee tare en ain eset cos 121 142 125 120 80 
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TABLE 3—-FORAGE CROP SEEDS, PRODUCTION, CANADA, SELECTED YEARS, 1955 TO 1966 (continued) 


PE SL LT ES 


Average Average 1967 
1955-59 1960-64 1965 1966 (Forecast) 


thousand pounds 
CRESTED WHEAT GRASS 


COE Tat: Lot: Beene mR EN IE NOR ies neta nae eae CRT Con sche SIONS i 2als 2,276 1 Os 1,020 870 
Manitobatsic. 2 Sat eae RR letra creas chit: 34 80 45 30 40 
Saskatchowansae cere ee eeteeeemie es 910 1,610 500 350 350 
Alberta ati. eee Bie ose ee eg tebe re los erate tocetone 299 545 440 600 475 
British’ Columbiaes- ee soe he re eee oe 12 41 30 40 5 
CREEPING RED FESCUE 

Canad ance ect eet ino nkarich ote eee eC rec: 10,392 13,216 20,600 15,300 10,580 
Al bertas tetera: setts bee ae ans. Cairne eran MENS mre cance 8,939 10,516 17,000 12,500 8,000 
British: Golumbiag- ow ec ae eee ie oe, - 1,453 2,700 3,600 2,800 2,580 
OTHER GRASSES? 

KentuckyaBluegraSSaemare se teen eee teen eer 547 274 208 327 65 
Meadow Fescue:c.. soe oa ae a ee eel > 1,650 2,992 4,655 5,740 5,930 
OrchardhGrasse | ee eect. RDC he et TE es 8 20 39 36 34 
Russians WildeRyegrasss-e eee eee ere es ee — 580 239 301 260 


®Canada totals. 


TABLE 4—FORAGE CROP SEEDS, SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION, CANADA, SELECTED YEARS, 1956 TO 1967 
(CROP YEAR ENDING JUNE 30) 


a el 


Average Average 
1956-60 1961-65 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 


thousand pounds 


ALFALFA 

Stocks =beginningiofsy eat y-.eeicricns reir ren tere er-r 811 1,519 2,833 1,464 1,484 
Productionan carer eae eee ee ee en ee 3,109 5,001 3,160 2,139 

IMpPOKtS Mewes Som cee leeks crete ARE eam erence 3,655 2,957 3,483 4,533 

otal’ Suppl¥ 4; 6. pomenc aoe th Se oe eae ena Ret 7,575 9,477 9,476 8,136 

EXDOrts:. coe ee kek ris A tec on eae soln are eee let aver 524 2,025 773 536 
AvailabletfondomestichuSGem eres ia ene tect nor 7,051 7,452 8,703 7,600 

ALSIKE CLOVER 

Stocks, boginning OfyGar con 2 cee 6. eee crs = 1,459 33, 1)705) 1,459 3,654 3,895 
Production Sg hse Cec: Cet UN 10,735 18,031 10,287 

LITDOPUS Sheeler soe ee ees a ore ce eee nee eee ee 2 6 3 — 

Total -SUDDIVES so sea eee ad Cee eae eat cores 8,633 13,916 19,493 13,941 

EXPOS icc. ws. Gee ho ar see Pees eee eter es &),, 1s) 8,694 13,285 8,934 

Available for domestic USOs peer ate eter: 3,528 5,222 6,208 5,007 

RED CLOVER 

Stocks" bedinningOlsyeatiee ie raat een eee er Pap Ths SROON 2,679 3,904 6,423 
ProcuctiOn ict a. taren eter eee oa aes een eee 9,611 10,735 10,950 13,062 

LIMPONtS2 oe Sete ee cee ie nacre Re Pan cosets 2,303 1,385 514 529 

Total Supply :.occane ccs woes wat. herr wee enue bes 14,090 15,471 14,143 17,495 

EXDOFIES anon been bec icacanked tos tae ue ater 5,969 7,923 6,683 6, 233 
AvailablestOmaomesticuse. ete etna rer eterna. 8,121 7,548 7,460 11,262 

SWEET CLOVER 

Stocke wbeginning of veal.2. a: =. eels. b= bre gtee os - 3,880 3,076 5,663? SAO 6,355 
Producto. cee Recor Oe eas aie eee errors 14,983 12,694 ilocos 10,053 

Rial efey macys Me sar EY A, 8 Bah nesters A A'cby  WROe ola, ci oe Ce 3 5 — — 

TotaliSwonly } sn «Gees es ee es cle aoe creer. 18,866 1B, rhs 16,993 18,070 

EXPOWES Oho che 5 ys IS onl ews SOR DERIG NS. etc e) eRe rere 12,596 11,786 8,250 10,833 

Available tOr GOmMeSTLC USC 1s errant arnt rain r riers 6,270 3,989 8,743 Uh Pe 

TIMOTHY 

Stockss beginning ofyoaran.. 2% stare ocwkt oie ners tee 1,560 2,084 1,230 4,621 5,077 
Productione cscs coe sae sian Der eee oe se ees tears 16,395 15,089 16,965 23,361 

IMpPOnlSha ees Game ORO ner ete Seeeta ior 682 2,957 3,768 649 

T otal SUDDIV Esk: «gus. So ins Va aca see eRe 18,637 20,130 21,963 28,631 

EXDOFiS fein ke ae «> +s aE Oe ee ee 6,384 5,343 7,808 10,314 
Availabledormdomestic USC) pracwieecnseteisnnsneratcnoe te asiivevede 12,253 14, 787 14,155 toecd WA 
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TABLE 4—-FORAGE CROP SEEDS, SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION, CANADA, SELECTED YEARS, 1956 TO 1967 


(CROP YEAR ENDING JUNE 30) (continued) 


EE RE DE SS EE SIT PL RE TE CELT LO BSE IE I EI EN I BE IPE SP LEBEL EE LOI SEP GEE II TIO EE IO III POL 


Average Average 
1956-60 1961-65 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 
thousand pounds 
BROMEGRASS 
Sioa S, NXT NMING CH MERI oon scacwanegasonscoussesoone 977 1,845 1,856 1,844 1,656 
ROCUCKLON Mamet ranma ern tet ots es eee eee 7,269 7,423 6,205 4,620 
RUGS Sie: 4 ind. cio chase on 6 ate ae ae a ca Ea Ne Se aha kar 483 514 388 462 
TURRET SUUTC NS ee ena ene Cnr mn rR an reine Se beain at 8,729 9,782 8,449 6,926 
EXPOKES Seer ee ee le Oe CO eee 4,416 3,292 2,878 1,778 
AWANIEIOI® TO? COMMESIG Wo oocaso00ccucusnnaveccuacene 4,313 6,490 5,571 5,148 
CRESTED WHEATGRASS 
SHOCKS, NSOIMMIANT) OF SEIroodoccondocsonsovconoceuodes 119 1,005 587 499 358 
COUUCUION Re AE iene eM eet te. eet eins Alo, Wi nana) i259 2,276 1,015 1,020 
LM DOLS serene ernie pet unr Dr thep ri tern hs titi tee 193 14 —— 45 
OAS UPD arata kenya sels tacrlerarcroca Puke ences acts 1,567 3,295 1,602 1,564 
ELI TC A tence «0h ead IR at aR, EMME Ss dh OMEN” SOU RO AL 311 1,078 599 631 
AV Oa On GOmMeStlCUSOn sarin: atten iret ane ane i256 PA PACS 1,003 933 
CREEPING RED FESCUE 
SltocksmpeqinninguotyCatrere terete ere otal: 1,370 6,322 998 3,052 4,371 
FeLOUUCUONensEE eee ope te ob daar owl emer: ania coe VO See 13,216 20 , 600 15,300 
IMDOGLS erreee ea ye. cae ors ot eee, age.) Dgeenaes Cerne ae, 45 47 28 
Or alPOUDDY amie Nel at.) oes c08 Vive Rison ac See oak he 11,807 19,585 21,606 18,361 
ES TIT A Dome user tae iste nee emia ea Ae tiie te get nie he em ae 7,680 13,230 16,421 11,005 
Avaitablefomdomestico use... «Fase. eae belake. eee 4,127 6,355 4,185 7,356 
MEADOW FESCUE 
Stocks peginnindioh yeagameisepem era nee nei. eie 314 10385 161 183 475 
PrOductionmer wrt tate ccie eae ran Ch ee els ease nee 1,650 2,992 4,655 5,740 
[IPOS tytn eas cee ere hy ee tien Parent cle hen 149 19 
BOL AIR SU DIV Ay wht etter Whe feet id tk i oi ot ie crete One 4,046 4,818 5,926 
EBV 08) fe Aa eRe HOR EON pit ah ee hs ep eS aie 1,136 2 , 842 4,168 4,113 
AVailablestomadomesticnhusenese eerie ee ei aie eee 977 1,204 650 oie 


@lncludes estimated carryover in growers’ hands. 


SUMMARIES OF PAPERS 


AGRICULTURAL SITUATION AND OUTLOOK 


In 1966, world agricultural and food produc- 
tion, excluding Mainland China, increased by 3 
and 4 per cent respectively over 1965. The main 
feature of the increase in world agricultural out- 
put in 1966 was a rise of 8 per cent in grain 
production. For wheat, the increase of 18 per 
cent came mainly from the very large record out- 
put in Australia, Canada and the Soviet Union. 
Total world meat production increased by about 
4 per cent, and there were small increases in the 
production of milk and eggs in 1966. 

On a per capita basis, agricultural output as 
well as food production in the world as a whole 
increased by about 2 per cent but declined by 
1 per cent in the developing regions. The value 
of world trade in agricultural products rose by 2 
per cent in 1966 and the growth reflected in- 
creases both in trade volume and in price levels. 
As in the previous years, food imports into the 
developing countries continued to increase. They 
reached a value of $4.5 billion in 1966, exceed- 
ing the 1965 imports by 4 per cent. 


The overall level of international prices for 
agricultural products showed little change in 1966. 
Prices for food declined by about 2 per cent 
while non-food agricultural prices increased by 
about 4 per cent. In the first half of 1967, the 
overall price level for agricultural products showed 
a slow rise, but remained in general below the 
level of the corresponding period of 1966. The 
prices received by farmers in 1966 generally con- 
tinued to rise, although in most of the countries 
for which data are available the rise was smaller 
than a year ago. The prices paid by farmers also 
rose during 1966, and in about half of these coun- 
tries the ratio between prices received and prices 
paid by farmers improved. 

Farm production in Canada in 1967 declined 
by about 10 to 15 per cent below the record level 
of 1966. However, farm cash receipts from the 
sale of farm products may reach $4.4 billion in 
1967, slightly above those of nearly $4.3 billion 
realized in 1966. Farm operating expenses and de- 
preciation charges continued to advance in 1967, 
partly as a result of a general increase in the 
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level of prices paid by farmers for goods and 
services used on the farm. The gain in total cash 
receipts in 1967 is expected to be greater than 
the increase in farm operating expenses, so that 
realized farm net income from farming operations 
in 1967 is estimated to be slightly above the 1966 
level. On the other hand, total net income from 
farming operations, which includes inventory 
changes, is expected to be down to $1.6 billion as 
against almost $2 billion in 1966. 

Total cash receipts from farming operations 
are expected to be higher in 1968 than in 1967. 
Canadian Wheat Board participation payments 
may exceed the substantial amounts paid out in 
1967. The strong demand for tobacco may re- 
sult in a further addition to income from this 
source. Cattle marketings are not likely to vary 
significantly from those of 1967 and prices are 
likely to remain favorable. Milk production is 
not likely to change much but overall average 
prices may be up. Poultry meat production will 
likely continue to increase and prices may be up 
somewhat. Farm expenses are expected to con- 
tinue to rise as they have in the past so that real- 
ized net income may be approximately equal to the 
level estimated for 1967. 


Agricultural Exports 
Situation 


Canadian farm exports are about $1.8 billion per 
year, the fourth largest in the world. These exports 
while continuing to increase gradually from year 
to year, make up a declining share of total exports 
of all commodities. Wheat is still Canada’s most 
important export item, making up well over half 
of our agricultural exports. 

The importance of various markets has changed 
over the past decade. This has been largely due to 
shifts in our wheat trade. Whereas the U.K. took 
31 per cent of our exports a decade ago, only 17 
per cent went to that market in 1966. Likewise, dur- 
ing the same period the U.S. share of our exports 
declined from 20 to 15 per cent. The largest market 
growth over the past 10 years has been in the cen- 
trally planned economies of Russia, Mainland China 
and other Eastern European countries. These coun- 
tries took 25 per cent of our exports (largely wheat) 
in 1966, compared with virtually none a few years 
ago. 

While wheat is our largest export item, oilseeds 
have risen rapidly in recent years and are now 
second in importance. Wheat flour, live animals and 
meats and meat preparations follow in that order. 
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Outlook 


One of the most important trade developments 
during the past year was the successful conclusion 
of the Kennedy Round of trade negotiations. These 
negotiations resulted in the reduction of a wide 
range of agricultural and industrial tariffs, a new 
International Grains Arrangement and a new anti- 
dumping code. All of these developments, together 
with an indication that a general economic recovery 
may be in the offing, should provide a favorable en- 
vironment for continuing high levels of exports of all 
commodities. 


Agricultural Inputs 


While the total number of farms in Canada has 
been decreasing, the number and size of commercial 
farms with annual sales of over $5,000 has been 
growing rapidly in recent years. The largest increase 
in numbers has occurred in commercial farms with 
annual sales of $15,000 or over. This trend is ex- 
pected to continue. 

The index of all production. inputs in agriculture 
increased from 95 in 1962 to 100 in 1966, repre- 
senting a 1.2 per cent average annual rate of growth. 
The yearly increase in real estate inputs was 0.5 per 
cent; capital inputs 4.9 per cent; labor inputs de- 
clined at a rate of 4.4 per cent. In 1966 operating 
capital inputs represented 53 per cent of all inputs. 

The long-term downward trend in the agricultural 
labor force was at least temporarily halted in 1967. 
Wage levels increased about $26 per month over the 
previous year. Farm workers are now covered under 
the Canada Pension Plan and the Unemployment 
Insurance Program. 

Expenditures for the purchase of farm machinery 
and equipment increased from $382 million in 1961 
to $731 million in 1966 and are expected to be 
about $750 million in 1967. The major trend in farm 
machinery purchases is towards larger machine units. 
In 1966 nearly 89 per cent of farms had electricity. 

Expenditures on purchased feed increased by over 
14 per cent in 1966. Higher transportation costs 
are being partially offset by the increasing use of 
bulk handling and automatic feeding systems. The 
trend towards greater specialization in production 
and distribution of feeds is expected to continue 
and lead to a replacement of small mixing plants. 
Feed prices in 1968 are likely to remain close to 
present levels. 

The amount of fertilizer sold in Canada increased 
by more than 67 per cent between 1962 and 1966. 
The rise in nutrient content of fertilizers sold dur- 


ing the period was even greater, amounting to annual 
increases of 29 per cent for nitrogen, 17 per cent 
for phosphorus and 10 per cent for potash. Ferti- 
lizer prices in 1968 are expected to be similar to 
those prevailing in 1967. 

Expenditures for agricultural pesticides, particu- 
larly herbicides, increased rapidly between 1965 and 
1966 and are expected to increase by about 10 per 
cent annually in 1967 and 1968. Among insecticides 
a shift has developed towards the use of less persis- 
tant chemicals to reduce residues in food products 
in line with national and international residue toler- 
ances. 

Total farm capital in 1966, as represented by real 
estate, machinery and livestock, exceeded that of 
1965 by nearly 11 per cent and amounted to $19,166 
million. Over 70 per cent of this amount was at- 
tributed to the value of real estate whereas in 1962 
real estate represented only 65 per cent of total 
capital. The increase in the value of real estate was 
largely due to increases in land prices. Land prices 
in Canada are estimated to have risen at an average 
rate of over 11 per cent per year during the 1962-66 
period. The annual rate of increase for the period 
ranged from 6 per cent in the Maritime Provinces to 
14 per cent for the Prairie Provinces. Total farm 
debt in 1965 was estimated to represent about 17 
per cent of total farm investment in real estate, ma- 
chinery and livestock. Little change is expected in 
this debt ratio for 1967 or 1968 due to the increased 
value of land. The amount of farm credit extended 
in 1966 is presently estimated to have been about 
$2,025 million and for 1967 about $2,175 million. 
While the amount of credit extended has been 
steadily increasing, the rate of increase has ben de- 
clining since 1964. 

During 1967, about 33,000 farmers in six prov- 
inces paid nearly $5 million for crop insurance 
coverage of over $58 million. Further expansion is 
expected in 1968. Increased specialization and com- 
mercialization on farms is presently resulting in the 
increased purchasing of specialized services such as 
soil testing, artificial insemination, record keeping 
and management analysis, custom work and other 
services. 

Prices of inputs in total are expected to rise in 
1968 by about the same percentage as in 1967. 
Although feed and fertilizer prices are likely to be 
at about 1967 levels and the tariff reductions result- 
ing from the Kennedy Round should at least help 
to lessen price increases, some farm input prices 
for land, labor and credit will be higher in 1968. 


GRAINS, FEEDS AND OILSEEDS 


Wheat 
Situation 


World wheat production was a record 10.3 billion 
bushels in 1966-67, 17 per cent up from the previous 
year, but world trade amounted to only 2.1 billion 
bushels, 10 per cent less than the 1965-66 record. 
Production in Canada was at an all-time high of 827 
million bushels and even though beginning season 
stocks were the lowest in four years, supplies were 
large. With a 13 per cent decline in exports to 516 
million bushels, closing stocks rose to 576 million 
bushels. Commercial exports to developing countries 
rose slightly and aid shipments to developing coun- 
tries increased substantially, while exports to Com- 
munist countries fell sharply, especially to the 
U.S.S.R. In line with high world prices, No. 1 North- 
ern basis in store at the Lakehead, averaged a post- 
war record of $2.12 per bushel for the season. 


Outlook 


Present indications are for a decline in the 1967- 
68 world wheat harvest. In Western Europe, pro- 
duction in general is up slightly, and in developing 
countries it seems higher. The U.S.S.R. has a good 
crop, but it is 20 per cent smaller than last year. 
In Eastern Europe, production is slightly higher, 
and it also is reported better in Mainland China. In 
the major exporting countries together, production is 
down. The U.S. production is well above last year, but 
Canadian production is down and indications are that 
the southern hemisphere will harvest smaller crops. 

With large harvests in many importing countries, 
world trade slowed down at the beginning of the 
1967-68 season and may only total 1.8 billion bush- 
els, 10 per cent less than last year. Supplies avail- 
able for export are more than adequate and year-end 
stocks will rise slightly. Prices, which are now lower 
than last season, are expected to be maintained in 
the lower part of the new International Grains Ar- 
rangement range. 

Canadian exports to developed countries have 
been slow and sales may be down from last year. 
Exports to developing countries will be substan- 
tially less and, this year, Communist countries have 
not increased purchases beyond their minimum con- 
tract level. There have been no significant shipments 
to Mainland China and it is impossible to accurately 
predict Canadian exports. Thus at present, exports 
can only be forecast in the range of 350-400 mil- 
lion bushels. With domestic disappearance at 155 
million bushels, stocks will rise to between 615 and 
665 million bushels. Under normal conditions, a 
smaller area than last year could produce all sup- 
plies needed to meet anticipated demand in 1968-69. 
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Flour 


Canadian flour production and exports declined 
in 1966-67 and are expected to decline further in 
1967-68. In the long term, a slight increase in do- 
mestic business is foreseen, but overall, Canadian 
flour production will continue its gradual decline. 


Durum Wheat 


Exports of durum wheat, which amounted to 27 
million bushels in 1966-67, should rise slightly this 
year and the long-term outlook is for a slow upward 
trend. Even so, normal production from 1.25 mil- 
lion acres (or slightly less than in 1967) should 
provide adequate supplies for 1968-69. 


Longer-Term Outlook for Wheat 


There are varying assessments of the likely level 
of world trade in wheat between now and 1980, 
but assuming the continuance of present consump- 
tion and production trends, the most likely develop- 
ment will be the maintenance of the recently estab- 
lished balance between world supply and demand. 
While a number of factors tending to limit the mar- 
ket for Canadian wheat in the future are discernible, 
other changes are taking place in importing coun- 
tries that are going to affect demands for Canadian 
wheat. 


Rye 


Production, exports and prices of Canadian rye 
increased in 1966-67 and stocks fell. The 1967 rye 
crop is lower by 22 per cent than last year and sup- 
plies for export are down considerably. Exports may 
not reach the 1966-67 level, but with a steady rise 
in domestic consumption, stocks will fall again at 
the end of the season. Some increase in rye acreage 
seems justified and, given normal yields, a total acre- 
age of 850,000 acres, as compared with the 1967 
figure of 758,000 acres, should be adequate. 


Feed Grains 
Situation 


World trade in coarse grains has increased almost 
threefold over the last 10 years to a record 44 mil- 
lion metric tons in 1966-67. The bulk of the increase 
has been in corn and sorghum, while world trade 
in barley and oats has been constant. Barley and 
oats are Canada’s major feed crops and the con- 
tinuing rising demand for meat and livestock prod- 
ucts in Canada has led to the bulk of Canadian 
production being used for feed. Canada’s exports 
of oats and barley have declined over the past 10 
years by 30 per cent to 1.2 million tons in 1966-67. 

Concentrates fed, including grains, reached an all- 
time high of 17.2 million short tons in 1966-67. 
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Some 1.04 tons were consumed per grain-consuming 
animal unit compared with 0.99 tons in 1965-66. 
The area in feed grains has declined, but production 
has not because yields have risen and there has been 
a switch to the higher energy-yielding types of grains 
such as barley and corn. However, oats still form 30 
per cent of all concentrates fed. 


Outlook 


With the prospect of generally good returns from 
animal products and high feeding rates, concen- 
trates fed are expected to rise to 17.7 million tons 
in 1967-68. As the oats and barley crops are 
smaller, the extra supplies will come from stocks 
together with the larger corn crop and some rise 
in imports. Carryover stocks at July 31, 1968 are 
likely to total only 3.4 million tons, the lowest level 
since 1962. Feed grain use may rise still further in 
1968-69, and if stocks and supplies are to be main- 
tained, an increase in feed grain acreage of about 
10 per cent would be needed, assuming average 
yields. 


Oats - 


In 1966-67, oats supplies were 8 per cent less 
than in the previous year. Domestic disappearance 
declined moderately, but exports were well below 
average and carryover stocks declined a little. Prices 
were reasonably steady around 91¢ per bushel for 
No. 1 feed at the Lakehead. In 1967, oats acreage 
again declined and yields were only average, so that 
total supplies for 1967-68 are about 20 per cent be- 
low the recent five-year average. However, the effect 
of the larger U.S. corn crop and the trend towards 
more higher-energy foods may prevent prices for 
oats showing much increase. Even with a lower than 
usual domestic disappearance, stocks at July 31, 
1968 are likely to decline, and to maintain or build 
up these stocks by 1969, additional acreage of oats 
will be required. 

Barley 


With a record crop in 1966, barley feeding in- 
creased considerably and so did exports and stocks. 
Prices declined slightly but ended the year at $1.29 
per bushel for No. 1 feed at the Lakehead. Barley 
production in 1967 declined 17 per cent on a larger 
acreage, but with good carryover stocks, supplies 
are down only 5 per cent and are still above aver- 
age. Barley prices are lower than a year ago and are 
expected to continue below last year due to the com- 
petition of alternative feed grains on both world and 
domestic markets. Domestic disappearance could 
rise in 1967-68 and with average exports, carry- 
over stocks would be reduced slightly. With some 
indication that barley yields in the Prairies are 


rising faster than those of oats, a proportionately 
larger increase in the barley acreage would seem 
warranted. 


Corn for Grain 


Production and use of corn for grain reached a 
new record in 1966-67, with production up 10 per 
Centeln 1967." a" further’ 9» per cent "increase in 
production occurred. Although the record U.S. corn 
and sorghum crops are influencing corn prices in 
Canada, the continued trend to increased meat con- 
sumption and the growth in feedlot operations would 
justify further steady increases in the acreage of 
corn in Canada. 


Oilseed Crops 
Situation 


Total exports of flaxseed, rapeseed and soybeans 
in 1966-67 amounted to 34 million bushels com- 
pared with 34.7 million bushels in 1965-66. Flax- 
seed exports were down by about 2 million bushels, 
rapeseed exports were up slightly, and soybeans 
were up about 1.5 million bushels. 


For the crop year 1966-67 as a whole, flaxseed 
prices averaged about the same as for the crop 
year 1965-66; rapeseed prices averaged slightly 
higher and soybean prices also increased slightly. 

Production of oilseed crops in the current crop 
year, 1967-68, are forecast at 46.2 million bushels 
compared with 58.1 million bushels in 1966-67. The 
major reduction was in flaxseed where production 
fell by 11.8 million bushels from the previous year. 
Rapeseed production was slightly higher in 1967-68 
than the previous year, while soybean and sunflower 
seed production were both slightly lower in 1967- 
68. Principal acreage changes in 1967-68 were in 
flaxseed, down about 800,000 acres, and rapeseed, 
up about 200,000 acres. 


Outlook 


Price of flaxseed early in the 1967-68 crop year 
rose substantially, and it is expected that a higher 
price level will remain firm during the crop year. 
Rapeseed price was down in the early part of 1967- 
68 and will probably remain at relatively low levels. 
Soybean prices have declined in the early part of 
the 1967-68 crop year and are not expected to aver- 
age as high as those of the last crop year. 

High current prices and current low world stocks 
for flaxseed are probably only temporary and large 
acreage increases next year could bring much lower 
prices as the long-term world demand is still declin- 
ing. 


In view of an expanding domestic market for 
rapeseed products and of a steady export market 
for rapeseed, present rapeseed acreage should be 
maintained in 1968. The markets for soybean oil 
and meal are expected to continue under pressure 
of relatively large supplies of both soybeans and 
competing products. Current world market prospects 
do not warrant a large increase of Canadian soybean 
acreage. While the market and price prospects for 
sunflowers remain good, it is unlikely that any 
significant increase in production will materialize 
due to the difficulties of incorporating the crop into 
farm production programs. 


LIVESTOCK AND MEAT 
Situation 


Hog gradings in Canada to the end of September 
1967 averaged 153,442 head per week, an increase 
of 20.7 per cent over the same period last year. Ex- 
cluding 1959, hog gradings in Canada, for this pe- 
riod, have been the heaviest since 1944. All prov- 
inces recorded a sharp increase. For the same period, 
inspected slaughter in the U.S.A. was up 14 per cent 
over last year. Hog slaughter in Canada has now 
been above year ago monthly levels since September 
1966 and in the U.S.A. since August 1966, a period 
of over one year. 

Domestic disappearance of pork in Canada for the 
first eight months of 1967 averaged the equivalent 
of 147,200 carcasses per week, an increase of 19 
per cent over the same eight months of last year and 
the highest weekly average for this period on record. 
Exports for the first eight months, at 40.9 million 
pounds, exceeded 1966 levels for the same period by 
5.7 million pounds. During the same period imports 
were down to 18.7 million pounds compared with 
22.2 million pounds in 1966. 

In 1967, monthly hog prices at Toronto and Chi- 
cago were below 1966 price levels to the end of 
September. For the month of September 1967, Grade 
A carcasses at Toronto averaged $30.08 ($33.92 
last year) and at Chicago choice barrows and gilts 
averaged $19.85 live ($23.59 last year). 

The inspected slaughter of cattle in Canada to the 
end of September 1967 averaged 50,352 head per 
week, a decrease of 1.5 per cent below the same 
period last year. In the U.S.A., inspected cattle 
slaughter to the end of August 1967, is estimated 
to be 2.8 per cent above year ago levels. 

Domestic disappearance of beef in Canada for the 
first eight months of 1967, is estimated to average 
51,100 head per week, an increase of 1 per 
cent over the same period last year. Exports of 
dressed beef and veal for the same period are ap- 
proximately 25.1 million pounds, compared with 
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49.9 million for the same period last year. Imports 
increased to 34.6 million pounds compared with 
24.7 million pounds to the end of August 1966. To 
September 30, 1967 exports of feeder cattle to the 
U.S. totaled 40,828 head, compared with 151,712 
in 1966. The decrease in exports of dressed beef re- 
flects in part the smaller volume of cow slaughter in 
1967. Also, the exceptionally strong domestic mar- 
ket for beef in Canada has helped to reduce beef 
exports, including feeder cattle exports. 

For the first nine months of 1967 fed cattle prices 
in Canada have been well above the “export basis”. 
The simple average price for choice steers for the 
first nine months of 1967, is $28.63 at Toronto and 
$25.16 at Omaha, a difference of $3.47 per hun- 
dredweight. Choice steers at Toronto averaged 
$30.50 for September, the highest since 1952. At 
Calgary good feeder steer prices have been above 
1966 levels since May and for the month of Sep- 
tember averaged $27.12, about $2.40 above the 
same month in 1966. 


Outlook 


For the fourth quarter of 1967, hog gradings are 
forecast to exceed the same quarter a year earlier 
by 12 per cent and for the year, 17 per cent above 
1966 gradings. Gradings for the first quarter of 
1968 are forecast to be 5 to 7 per cent above the 
same quarter in 1967, and for the second and third 
quarters combined, 2 per cent higher than the 1967 
average. Prospective hog slaughter in both Canada 
and the U.S.A. in 1968 will average below the high 
levels of 1967. Prices of choice barrows and gilts at 
Chicago are expected to average in the $19.00- 
$22.00 range through the first three quarters of 
1968. Allowing for the relationship between hog 
prices at Chicago and Toronto, prices in Canada may 
not show any sizeable rise from present levels be- 
tween now and the fall of 1968. Prices during the 
last quarter of 1968 will depend largely on the ex- 
tent of the increase, if any, in the 1968 spring pig 
crop, particularly in the United States. Providing the 
hog-corn price ratio in the U.S.A. is favorable 
enough this fall to encourage hog producers to in- 
crease spring farrowings then lower prices would 
result in the fall and winter of 1968 and 1969. 

In Canada, the volume of fed cattle (Choice and 
Good) that will be marketed in the last quarter 
of 1967 is expected to be below the same quarter 
in 1966. However, cattle placed on feed since mid- 
summer show an increase over the comparable 
period in 1966. Thus fed cattle marketings in 1968 
may average about the same to slightly higher than 
in 1967. In the U.S., the October 1, Cattle on Feed 
report indicates that fed beef output in the last 
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quarter of 1967 and through the first half of 1968 
may be below the same periods one year earlier. As 
a result Choice steer prices at Omaha are expected 
to increase to $27.00 by the end of the year and re- 
main close to this level through the first quarter of 
1968. Prices for the balance of the year are expected 
to be lower and average in the $25.00-$26.00 range. 

Since September 1966, choice steer prices in 
Canada have remained above the export equivalent, 
with choice steers at Toronto in late October 1967, 
about $4.00 per hundredweight over Omaha. For 
the first nine months of 1967 the Canadian market 
consumed a weekly average of 28,809 head of 
Choice and Good combined, an increase of 6.5 per 
cent over the same period in 1966, with prices aver- 
aging about $3.50 per hundredweight above the 
“export basis”. Therefore, it could be assumed that 
fed cattle prices in Canada throughout much of 
1968 would remain above the export equivalent. 
However, on the demand side it is difficult to ap- 
praise the beneficial influence that Expo 67 and 
Centennial celebrations may have had on domestic 
beef prices. | 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 
Situation 

The total number of dairy cows on Canadian 
farms in 1967 was unchanged from 1966. Total 
milk production is forecast at 18.15 billion pounds. 
Production, which fluctuated very little during the 
six-year period, 1961-66, was maintained in 1967 
at almost the same level. 

Total marketings of milk for fluid use and factory 
products are expected to be down about 200 million 
pounds, but the percentage utilization in the various 
categories will remain almost unchanged. Produc- 
tion of creamery butter declined for the fifth con- 
secutive year. Domestic consumption of creamery 
butter is forecast at 327 million pounds—down 21 
million pounds from 1966. Output of cheddar cheese 
was down about 6 million pounds, while domestic 
consumption reached a record high. Cheese exports 
were down 4 million pounds from 1966. Ice cream 
consumption climbed 6 per cent, requiring a record 
28.2 million gallons of ice cream mix. Concentrated 
milk products utilized slightly less milk than in 
1966, and consumption is also expected to be down. 
Production of dry skim milk is expected to reach a 
record high of 310 million pounds, of which about 
160 million pounds will be used domestically. Ex- 
ports, which have been assisted by fairly heavy food 
aid contributions, especially famine relief, are ex- 
pected to reach at least 100 million pounds. 


Dairy Support Policy—Under the new Canadian 
Dairy Commission, the dairy support program for 


the 1967-68 support year was designed to provide 
manufacturing milk producers with returns of $4.75 
f.o.b. the factory. The total cost of the program is 
estimated to be in excess of $120 million. The 
program consists of a subsidy payment to farmers 
of $1.21 per 100 pounds of manufacturing milk 
(less a holdback of 11¢ per 100 pounds for expert 
assistance), basis 3.5 per cent butterfat, and an 
equivalent payment on cream; offer-to-purchase 
programs for creamery butter, cheddar cheese and 
spray process dry skim milk. Fluid milk producers 
are not eligible for the subsidy. 


Outlook 


Total milk production is expected to be up slightly 
in 1968 over the previous year. Butter production is 
likely to be little changed from 1967. No gains are 
expected to occur in the production of cheddar 
cheese or dry whole milk. The output of dry skim 
milk is expected to increase and may exceed 325 
million pounds. Total fluid consumption is not likely 
to show any significant change from 1967. Sales 
of 2 per cent milk will probably continue to obtain 
an increasing share of total sales at the expense of 
standard milk. A continued rise in the domestic con- 
sumption of natural cheeses and ice cream is fore- 
cast, but the decline in creamery butter consumption 
is likely to continue. 

Exports of cheddar cheese and dry whole milk 
are not expected to be significantly changed from 
1967. More dry skim milk will probably be avail- 
able for food aid programs. 


POULTRY MEAT AND EGGS 


Poultry meat production continued to expand in 
1967, but at a slower rate than the average growth 
of recent years. Output will total 830 million pounds, 
up 5 per cent from 1966 but below the 9 per cent 
growth rate from 1960 to 1966. 

Per capita consumption of poultry meat in 1967 
will average 41 pounds, up by 1.5 pounds from a 
year earlier. 

Most of the expansion of output occurred during 
the first half of 1967 because of the larger produc- 
tion of both broiler chickens and turkeys. Storage 
stocks at the beginning of the current year were also 
up sharply. 

Poultry meat prices trended generally downward 
in the first half year due to heavy supplies of both 
poultry and red meats. 

Production began to taper off last spring in the 
case of turkey and last summer in the case of 
chicken. As a result, output in the last half of the 
year will be down slightly from year-ago levels. 


Broiler chicken output in 1967 will total 406 
million pounds, up by 9 per cent from 1966. Al- 
though marketings were record large until August, 
they will be slightly under year-earlier levels this fall. 

The 1967 crop of heavy turkeys is forecast at 7.1 
million birds compared with 7.3 million marketed in 
1966. Broiler turkey marketings will set another rec- 
ord high at 8.7 million, but marketings since July 
have been below year-ago levels. 

Poultry meat output will likely continue to ex- 
pand in 1968 by 4 to 4.5 per cent. Storage stocks 
of poultry meat by January will be reduced to nor- 
mal levels and prices will likely strengthen. Larger 
supplies of red meat, especially pork, will increase 
competition on the demand side, but feeding costs 
are expected to be lower in 1968. 

Egg marketings in 1967 will set a record high at 
8.5 million cases, up by 1 million from 1966. Egg 
prices in 1967 trended sharply downward during the 
first six months, but have improved seasonally this 
summer and fall. 

Prices will likely decline this winter because mar- 
ketings will be rising seasonally and will be moder- 
ately above year-ago levels. If the lower rate of 
flock replacement continues as expected, marketings 
will drop below 1967 levels by the late summer of 
1968. Egg prices will likely rise more than season- 
ally next summer and fall. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Situation 


Apples—The 1967 forecast apple harvest in Canada 
stands at a record of almost 25 million bushels, or 
about 18 per cent more than last year (21 million 
bushels) and 8 per cent more than the previous rec- 
ord of 23 million bushels produced in 1963. The 
British Columbia crop at 7.6 million bushels is the 
same as last year’s outturn and 36 per cent more 
than the 1965 production, which was considerably 
lower than usual due to the 1964-65 winter dam- 
age. In Quebec, a new production record will be 
established this year and prospects in Nova Scotia 
are for a 13 per cent increase over the 1966 out- 
turn, while production in Ontario is presently fore- 
cast to be down slightly. 

The volume of exports of fresh apples in the 1966- 
67 season maintained the average of recent years. 
There was a reduction in British purchases but this 
was more than offset by an increase in shipments 
to the United States. The British government have 
announced an increase in the global quota of apples 
for the 1967-68 season of 50 per cent in the July 1- 
December 31 period and 333 per cent in the January 
1-June 30 period. 
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Potatoes—Potato production in Canada during 
1967 is forecast at 43 million cwt., 25 per cent less 
than last year’s total of 57.2 million cwt. but only 
about 5 per cent less than the 1960-64 average. This 
year’s lower production was mainly the result of a 
22 per cent decrease in yields, and, to a lesser extent, 
a decrease of 5 per cent in planted acreage. Produc- 
tion in Ontario in 1967 is only 55 per cent of the 
1966 outturn. The acreage entered for seed certifica- 
tion was a record 99,000. The export market for 
table potatoes is irregular and fluctuates widely from 
year to year. This year, seed exports were well above 
the 1955-65 average of about 2 million cwt. 


Other Fruit—Canadian production of small fruit in 
1967 was larger than in 1966 with the exception of 
grapes and blueberries, while the outturn of all ten- 
der tree fruits were smaller in 1967 except sweet 
and sour cherries. 


Other Vegetables—There was an increase in the con- 
tracted acreage of beans, peas, and tomatoes, while 
the corn acreage was down slightly. The minimum 
prices for processing crops were generally higher 
this year in comparison with last. 

The prospects for an increased pack of Canadian 
and U.S. processed corn and tomatoes have been 
influenced by various unsatisfactory climatic condi- 
tions and packs are coming out at last year’s levels 
or less. 


Outlook 


Apples—It is anticipated that the additional supplies 
available from the record production will be ab- 
sorbed by increased sales to the fresh market and to 
processors. It is also expected there will be some 
increase in sales to the United Kingdom as a result 
of the expanded quota. The Canadian apple industry 
may also need to adjust to the situation by process- 
ing a greater percentage of the crop and, in turn, 
ship canned products to the export markets. 


Potatoes—The domestic disappearance of fresh pota- 
toes has changed little over recent years and while 
the production of processed potato products has 
increased, the overall situation does not warrant 
expansion in the industry. The prospects for potato 
exports indicate that a fairly stable but limited mar- 
ket exists in South America and in the Caribbean, 
and occasionally in Italy. The main export potential 
is tied to the United States and is in turn dependent 
on their production. There is a normal supply of 
North American potatoes available this year which 
suggests that prices in Canada during 1967-68 may 
average about the same or be slightly higher than 
those of last year, although the United States mar- 
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ket may put a ceiling on any rise in the Canadian 
market particularly in the Eastern Provinces. 

Prospects are good for continued export sales of 
frozen French fried potatoes to Britain; however, 
British freezers are expected to increase their pack 
of French fries and future market growth in that 
commodity may become more difficult for Canadian 
exporters. 


Other fruit—The demand for fresh fruit on the do- 
mestic market has remained at fairly constant levels 
with strong prices. No significant change is expected 
in the next few years. 

U.S. canned peaches and pears will continue to 
enter Canada to supply Canadian demand but Aus- 
tralian products entering Canada will likely continue 
to reduce the proportionate share of imports supplied 
by the United States. 

Sales of canned red sour pitted cherries to Britain 
and West Germany are likely to increase due to the 
short pack in Michigan. There are prospects for 
increased shipments of frozen and canned berries to 
Britain. 


Other Vegetables—The production of frozen vege- 
tables has been on the increase and this trend will 
likely continue. Prospects for sales of canned whole 
kernel corn and tomato juice to Britain appear fa- 
vorable. The export movement of onions and carrots 
from the 1967 crop is now in progress and prospects 
are for shipments of a volume equivalent to 1966, 
based on requirements of traditional importers of 
Canadian onions and carrots. 


SPECIAL CROPS 
Situation 
Sugar Beets—The 1967 sugar beet acreage, at 
84,600 acres, is higher than that of 1966 but not as 
high as in 1965. A reduction in average yield is ex- 
pected to offset the increase in acreage to give a 
smaller total crop of beets. The 1967 crop is sup- 
ported at $15.50 per standard ton, as against $14.35 
for the 1966 crop. Market prices for sugar con- 
tinued at or near record low levels. 


Dry Peas—Production of dry peas declined in 1967 
compared with 1966 due to a drop in acreage. Prices 
have also declined because of increased production 
in other producing countries. 


Dried Beans—With reduced acreage and lower 
yields, the expected production of dried beans in 
1967 is about 1.5 million bushels, compared with 
2.3 million bushels last year. Total domestic con- 
sumption takes about 1,400,000 bushels annually, 
the balance plus carryover totaling about 200,000 
bushels is available for export compared with last 
year’s exports of over 1 million bushels. 


Tobacco—The Canadian tobacco acreage was 
140,500 acres in 1967, an increase of 8 per cent 
over 1966. Total acreage of flue-cured tobacco, the 
predominant type, reached 135,300 acres from the 
124,200 acres in 1966, primarily due to the in- 
creased acreage allotment by the Ontario Flue- 
Cured Tobacco Growers’ Marketing Board. 

The preliminary forecast of the Canadian flue- 
cured crop is approximately 219 million pounds, 
green weight, compared with the 1966 record crop 
of 223.7 million pounds. Quality of the 1967 crop 
is excellent. A significant amount of imported leaf 
tobacco, 5.3 million pounds, was reported on hand 
as of June 30, 1967. In spite of a record crop of 
flue-cured tobacco in 1966, aged stocks of redried 
tobacco increased by only slightly more than one 
month’s supply. Arrangements for exports to the 
United Kingdom were made for 67.5 million pounds, 
green weight, from the 1967 crop. Domestic manu- 
facture of cigarettes increased by approximately 1.6 
billion cigarettes during the year compared with 
annual increases of 3 billion in the two previous years 


Outlook 


Sugar Beets—If there is no reduction in refining 
capacity, the 1968 harvested acreage may approach 
90,000 acres. Prices received for the 1968 beet crop 
will be determined by the combined effect of such 
factors aS growers’ contracts and provincial and 
federal government policies. 


Dry Peas—Export market prospects are not as good 
as last year and there may be a carryover at the 
end of the year for the first time since 1965, how- 
ever, marketings and prices in the years ahead are 
expected to return to the levels of recent years. 


Dried Beans—Export prices to growers are expected 
to be higher than 1966 but a large drop in export 
supplies will restrict marketings and availability of 
supplies for Food Aid Programs. Expanding demand 
will continue to call for some increase in production. 


Tobacco—Domestic consumption of  flue-cured 
tobacco is expected to increase by approximately 3 
million pounds, redried weight, each year for the 
next two or three years. The potential for increasing 
exports, particularly to the United Kingdom, is good 
but will be governed by the availability of Cana- 
dian supplies and the offerings of flue-cured tobacco 
in the world market by other major suppliers. Indi- 
cations are that a minimum production of 226 mil- 
lion pounds, green weight, of flue-cured tobacco will 
be necessary in 1968 to meet domestic requirements 
and exports at their present levels. However, it is 


evident that unless production is expanded beyond 
226 million pounds, green weight, there will be no 
opportunity to expand exports or replace stocks. 


CEREAL, OILSEED AND FORAGE CROP SEEDS 


Situation 

Production of pedigreed spring wheat seed in 
1967 is forecast at about 9 million bushels, an 
increase of 8 per cent over 1966. Of this total, 8.3 
million bushels are Manitou. Both inspected acreage 
and forecast production of pedigreed oats were 
smaller in 1967 than in 1966 when production was 
estimated at 4.2 million bushels. Barley acreage and 
production decreased considerably from the large 
crop in 1966 to more normal levels in 1967. Pedi- 
greed oilseed crops were somewhat larger than a 
year ago. 

Seed production of most of the forage crops was 
smaller in 1967 than in 1966. 


Outlook 


The supplies of pedigreed Manitou seed wheat 
produced in 1967 are sufficient to meet the expected 
domestic demand in 1968 and also to provide seed 
for export. There are no definite indications as yet, 
of the demand for Manitou in the United States. It 
is expected, however, that the good performance 
of this variety will result in an export market for 
Canadian grown seed but the extent of this market 
is contingent upon the competition from the new 
American varieties. There were adequate supplies 
of pedigreed seed oats produced in 1967 but short- 
ages of some varieties are expected to develop in 
Eastern Canada. Retail prices of seed oats may be 
somewhat higher than a year ago. No seed shortage 
of any of the principal barley varieties is expected 
but retail prices may be slightly higher than they 
were in 1967. 

In spite of generally smaller seed crops of most 
of the forages no shortages of seed are expected for 
the 1968 planting season. Retail prices are expected 
to be as low as or lower than a year ago for timothy 
and a number of other kinds but probably higher 
for alfalfa, double-cut red clover, brome grass and 
bird’s foot trefoil. 

With some exceptions, the outlook for forage 
seeds, from the standpoint of the Canadian seed 
producer, is not bright because of low prices and 
declining export markets. It is expected, therefore, 
that the overall acreage for seed production will be 
still further reduced in 1968. However, acreage 
under the OECD Herbage Seed Scheme is expected 
to increase, with prices relatively higher than for 
other export seed. 
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AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION PROGRAMS 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS MARKETING 
ACT, 1949 


The Agricultural Products Marketing Act, passed 
in 1949 and amended April 12, 1957, provides for 
the extension, to interprovincial and export trade, of 
all or any powers exercised by provincial boards 
established under provincial legislation for the mar- 
keting of agricultural products within the province. 
The Governor in Council may grant further authority 
to fix, impose and collect levies or charges from 
persons engaged in the production or marketing of 
the whole or any part of any agricultural product 
and for such purpose to classify such persons into 
groups and fix the levies or charges payable by the 
members of the different groups in different amounts, 
to use such levies or charges for the purpose of such 
board or agency, including the creation of reserves, 
and the payment of expenses and losses, resulting 
from the sale or disposal of any such agricultural 
product, and the equalization or adjustment among 
producers of any agricultural product of moneys 
realized from the sale thereof during such period or 
periods of time as the board or agency may deter- 
mine. 

As at November 1, 1967, the following boards 
had their authority extended with respect to market- 
ing agricultural products in interprovincial and ex- 
port trade: 

The British Columbia Fruit Board 

The British Columbia Coast Vegetable Marketing 

Board 

The British Columbia Interior Vegetable Mar- 

keting Board 

The British Columbia Broiler Marketing Board 

The British Columbia Turkey Marketing Board 

The Alberta Broiler Growers’ Marketing Board 

The Alberta Potato Commission 

The Saskatchewan Broiler Chicken Producers’ 

Marketing Board 

The Ontario Flue-cured Tobacco Growers’ Mar- 

keting Board 


With respect to Ontario vegetables: 
The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 
The Ontario Vegetable Growers’ Marketing Board 
With respect to Ontario greenhouse vegetables: 


The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 
The Ontario Greenhouse Vegetable Producers’ 
Marketing Board 
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With respect to Ontario onions: 
The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 
The Ontario Onion Producers’ Marketing Board 


With respect to Ontario asparagus for processing: 
The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 


The Ontario Asparagus Growers’ Marketing 
Board 


With respect to Ontario beans: 


The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 
The Ontario Bean Producers’ Marketing Board 


With respect to Ontario wheat: 
The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 
The Ontario Wheat Producers’ Marketing Board 
With respect to Ontario strawberries and raspberries 
for processing: 
The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario. 
The Ontario Berry Growers’ Marketing Board 


With respect to Ontario grapes for processing: 
The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 
The Ontario Grape Growers’ Marketing Board 
With respect to Ontario fresh grapes: 
The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 
The Ontario Fresh Grape Growers’ Marketing 
Board 
With respect to Ontario fruit for processing: 
The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 
The Ontario Tender Fruit Growers’ Marketing 
Board 
With respect to Ontario fresh fruit: 
The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 
The Ontario Fresh Fruit Growers’ Marketing 
Board 
With respect to Ontario hogs: 


The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 
The Ontario Hog Producers’ Marketing Board 


With respect to Ontario eggs and fowl: 


The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 
The Ontario Egg and Fowl Producers’ Marketing 
Board 
With respect to Ontario broiler chickens: 


The Farm Products Marketing Board of Ontario 
The Ontario Broiler Chicken Producers’ Market- 
ing Board 


With respect to Ontario cheese: 
The Milk Commission of Ontario 
The Ontario Milk Marketing Board 


With respect to Ontario milk: 


The Milk Commission of Ontario 
The Ontario Milk Marketing Board 


The Quebec North-West Pulpwood Producers’ Board 


The Rimouski-Matapedia Pulpwood Producers’ 
Board 


The Rimouski-Matane Wood Producers’ Board 
The Gaspesia Pulpwood Producers’ Board 
The Temiscamingue Pulpwood Producers’ Board 


The Levis and Bellechasse Pulpwood Producers’ 
Board 


The Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére Region Wood Pro- 
ducers’ Board 


The Pontiac Forest Products Producers’ Board 


The Gatineau Valley Forest Products Producers’ 
Board 


The Lotbiniére Forest Products Producers’ Board 
The Megantic Forest Products Producers’ Board 


The Rimouski-Temiscouata Forest Products Produc- 
ers’ Board 


The Rimouski-Wood Producers’ Syndicate 


The Eastern Townships Region Wood Producers’ 
Syndicate 


The Wood Producers’ Syndicate of Quebec South 


The Quebec South Maple Sugar and Syrup Produc- 
ers’ Board 


The Hull Region Milk Producers’ Board 


The Quebec Industrial Milk Producers’ Marketing 
Board 


The Quebec Apple Growers’ Marketing Board 

The Quebec Flue-cured Tobacco Producers’ Board 
The Eggs for Consumption Producers’ Federation 
The New Brunswick Hog Marketing Board 


The Nova Scotia Marketing Board, with respect to 
wool 


The Nova Scotia Marketing Board, with respect to 
hogs 


The Nova Scotia Marketing Board with respect to 
broiler chickens 


The Prince Edward Island Potato Marketing Board 


In addition, the following Boards had authority as 
at November 1, 1967 to collect levies as detailed 
below: 


The Ontario Bean Producers’ Marketing Board 


Authority to collect levies not to exceed the rate 
of 77¢ for each 100 pounds of beans marketed, 
to be in effect for the period up to August 14, 
1968. 


The Ontario Wheat Producers’ Marketing Board 


Authority to collect levies not to exceed the rate 
of 19¢ per bushel of wheat marketed, to be in 
effect for the period up to June 30, 1968. 


The Ontario Milk Marketing Board 


Authority to collect levies not to exceed the rate 
of 5¢ for each 100 pounds of milk marketed, to 
be in effect for the period up to March 31, 1968. 


The Ontario Tender Fruit Growers’ Marketing Board 


Authority to collect levies not to exceed the rate 
of $4.00 per ton of Bartlett pears marketed, to be 
in effect for the period up to December 31, 1967. 


The Ontario Tender Fruit Growers’ Marketing Board 


Authority to collect levies not to exceed the rate 
of $4.00 per ton of cherries marketed, to be in 
effect for the period up to December 31, 1967. 


The Ontario Grape Growers’ Marketing Board 
Authority to collect levies not to exceed the rate 
of $5.00 per ton of grapes marketed, to be in 
effect for the period up to December 31, 1967. 


The Ontario Tender Fruit Growers’ Marketing 
Board 


Authority to collect levies not to exceed the rate 
of $2.00 per ton of Kieffer pears marketed, to be 
in effect for the period up to December 31, 1967. 


The Ontario Tender Fruit Growers’ Marketing 
Board 


Authority to collect levies not to exceed the rate 
of $2.00 per ton of peaches marketed, to be in 
effect for the period up to December 31, 1967. 


The Ontario Tender Fruit Growers’ Marketing 
Board 


Authority to collect levies not to exceed the rate 
of $2.00 per ton of plums marketed, to be in 
effect for the period up to December 31, 1967. 
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COMMODITIES UNDER THE AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION ACT AND THE CANADIAN DAIRY COMMISSION 


1967-68 
Base Per 
price cent 
latest of 
Basic grade 10 year base Support Effective period and 
Commodity and market Unit average price price method of support 
dollars per dollars 
cent 
Named Commodities: 
1. Eastern Grains 
(@)aWiheatereeeerece No. 2 C.E. or better bu. owl 80 os July 1/67-June 30/68 
14 per cent 
moisture delivered 
to Ontario elevators 
(D)ROalSaecee epee: v bu. 0.72 80 0.58 July 1/67-June 30/68 
(C)iBarlevane see Y bu. 1.10 80 0.88 July 1/67-June 30/68 
2. Cattle (steers live)..... Good delivered cwt. 23.44 80 18275 Apr. 1/67-Mar. 31/68 
Toronto Deficiency payment 
stockyards 
3. Sheep (lambs live)..... Good, national basis cwt. 20.36 92.3 18.80 Apr. 1/67-Mar. 31/68 
Deficiency payment 
4. Hogs (carcass warm Grade A national cwt. 28.29 80 22.63 Jan. 1/67-Dec. 31/6 
dressed weight) average producer Deficiency payment 
price 
5fe Bute rennet ce eee: Canada Frist Grade Ib. .580 80 464 Apr. 1/67-Mar. 31/68 
creamery 40-93 Offer-to-purchase 
score or higher, 
Montreal 
Ga Cheeses cateeit... poker oe Canada First Grade Ib. 3577 80 .286 Apr. 1/67-Mar. 31/68 
waxed cheddar Offer-to-purchase 
basis delivered 
Belleville or 
Montreal 
Tae EGOSS ei ee eee National weighted doz. . 3469 Not yet Oct. 1/67-Sept. 30/68 
average producer announced 
price for Grade A 
Large 
Designated Commodities: 
1. Manufacturing Milk... Payment being made _ cwt. — — 4.64 Apr. 1/67-Mar. 31/68 
on butterfat basis and 3.5 Direct payment to producers of 
per cent $1.21 of which 11¢ are withheld 
butter- for export aid. Net payment to 
fat farmers is $1.10 on milk testing 
3.5 per cent butterfat or 31.42c/Ib. 
butterfat. 
2a SUGAY-BOOtS: ane nny. National average ton SEOs 114 15.50 Sept. 1/67-Aug. 31/68 
grower returns per Deficiency payment. 
standard ton of beets 
yielding 250 Ibs. 
of sugar 
SINVOOIEE arc ee eee Representative Ib. .4262 140.8 0.60 Apr. 1/67-Mar. 31/68 


5 ‘ 
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AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION ACT 


grades 


Deficiency payment. 
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